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PREFACE. 


The  following  concise  account  of  the  several  diseases  to  which  the 
human  frame  is  subject,  is  published  with  a hope  of  its  proving 
useful  to  unprofessional  persons,  for  the  maintenance  of  health,  the 
remedy  of  slighter  ailments,  and  to  enable  them  to  recognise  the 
symptoms  of  severe  and  dangerous  maladies. 

For  those  to  whom  professional  skill  is  not  readily  accessible,  the 
description  given  in  these  pages  of  the  more  serious  diseases  will 
afford  facilities  of  applying  at  least  temporary  relief.  It  has  been 
the  object  of  the  author  to  divest  the  treatment  of  disease  of  much 
of  the  mystery  in  which  it  is  usually  involved,  to  compress 
within  as  small  a compass  as  possible,  consistently  with  utility, 
everything  which  deserves  attention  in  connexion  with  the 
subject. 

This  work  is  not  intended  to  supply  the  place  of  a medical 
man,  no  written  instruction  can  approach  in  value  practical  ex- 
perience ; therefore,  in  serious  cases,  if  professional  assistance  is 
within  reach,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  obtaining  it;  meanwhile 
some  endeavour  may  be  made  to  alleviate  suffering  and  obviate 
danger. 

The  description  given  of  the  medicinal  preparations  in  common 
use,  together  with  the  table  of  doses  and  proper  mode  of  adminis- 
tration, will  be  found  invaluable  as  a medicine-chest  companion. 

The  collection  of  valuable  Formulae,  to  which  reference  is  con- 
stantly made  throughout  the  work,  and  the  Glossary  of  Medical 
Terms  employed,  will,  the  author  trusts,  combine  to  render  the 
volume  extensively  useful. 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 


Health  consists  in  the  due  performance  of  the  functions  of  the  body.  If  any 
one  of  them  be  impeded  or  arrested,  or  if  the  balance  of  action  be  interfered 
with  to  a certain  extent,  indisposition  or  illness  must  be  at  hand.  It  is 
often  the  case  that  the  correspondence  or  agreement  of  function  is  habitually 
more  or  less  at  fault,  and  yet  an  appearance  of  tolerable  health  is  maintained ; 
but  this  imperfect  and  fallacious  state  is  replete  with  uncertainty  and  danger ; 
the  mischief  may  be  undermining  the  constitution  and  sapping  the  vital  system, 
until  at  length  it  manifests  itself  in  serious,  and  perhaps  irremediable,  malady, 
or,  what  is  not  uncommon,  terminates  in  sudden  and  unlooked-for  death.  The 
standard  of  health,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  uniform.  Each  individual  is 
born  with  a constitution  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  is  subject  to  special  modi- 
fications during  the  early  period  of  life.  According  to  constitution,  one  set  of 
functions  may  preponderate  somewhat  over  the  others,  and  yet  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  healthy  relationship.  Thus,  in  some  individuals  we  may  have  a spe- 
cially powerful  muscular  organization ; in  others,  acute  sensibility.  In  lym- 
phatic habits  the  soft  fatty  parts  are  largely  developed,  from  the  nutrient 
circulation  going  on  in  a slow  and  deliberate  manner,  causing  an  abundant 
deposition  of  substance,  which  is  tardily  removed ; whereas,  in  a true  bilious 
habit,  nutrition  goes  on  with  energy,  but  is  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  rapid 
removal  and  destruction  of  the  various  animal  tissues.  Again,  the  amount  of 
general  tone  or  power  may  vary  in  different  constitutions ; while  in  some  indi- 
viduals it  is  large,  in  others  it  is  comparatively  small ; but  even  then  the  latter 
may  constitute  a more  healthy  state,  if  the  balance  of  function  be  just,  and  the 
equilibrium  of  the  system  be  well  preserved,  than  when  the  sum  of  power  is  large, 
but  unequally  and  irregularly  distributed. 

Let  us  now,  therefore,  briefly  consider  the  various  functions  of  the  body,  so 
as  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  better  that  which  is  essentially  their  healthy  con- 
dition, and  to  judge  how  much  deviation  therefrom  will  constitute  an  unhealthy 
or  morbid  state. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  RESPIRATION 

first  attracts  our  attention,  and  we  can  readily  understand  how  essential  its  due 
performance  is  to  the  maintenance  of  health.  It  is  the  origin  and  commence- 
ment of  all  the  chemical  change  which  constantly  goes  on  in  every  living  being. 
While  it  tends  to  the  organization  of  the  structures  of  the  body,  to  the  fitting 
of  the  different  materials  to  their  appropriate  purposes,  it  is  yet  more  potent  in 
the  destruction  of  such  as  have  served  their  turn  and  become  useless.  In  this 
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latter  respect  respiration  is  similar  to  the  burning  of  a candle  or  piece  of  wood ; 
their  carbon  and  hydrogen  unite  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  to  form  carbonic 
acid  and  water  ; in  fact,  respiration,  as  a destructive  action,  is  a slow  process  of 
combustion. 

By  a wonderful  provision  of  nature,  atmospheric  air  has  one  constant  composi- 
tion, viz.,  about  one  part  of  oxygen  mixed  with  two  parts  of  nitrogen  : this  is 
not  liable  to  much  -variation,  except  from  some  artificial  cause.  It  is  of  impor- 
tance that  this  composition  should  he  maintained,  as  any  alteration  cannot  but 
be  prejudicial  to  health.  In  ill-ventilated  chambers,  where  numerous  people  are 
assembled,  carbonic  acid  gas  will  naturally  form  and  collect  from  respiratory 
action,  and  if  lights  are  burning,  they  will,  of  course,  contribute  to  its  formation. 
Now,  it  is  well  known  that  this  carbonic  acid  gas  is  a deadly  poison.  No  animal 
can  live  in  it,  and  if  inspired,  even  in  a very  dilute  state,  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
hurtful.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  ventilation.  Carbonic  acid  gas  is 
abundantly  developed  by  the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  thus 
a locality  may  he  rendered  unhealthy.  Fresh-burnt  and  slaked  lime,  or  even 
lime-wash,  by  their  chemical  affinity,  readily  attract  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  com- 
bining with  it  to  form  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk ; and  the  free  access  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  by  diffusing  and  diluting  the  poisonous  fluid,  renders  it  compara- 
tively harmless.  Carburetted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  also  poisonous 
gases,  which  are  developed  by  a high  degree  of  fermentation  in  animal  or  vege- 
table matter,  or  that  which  is  termed  putrefactive  action.  They  are  poisonous 
in  the  highest  degree,  and,  in  a very  diluted  form,  would  interfere  seriously  with 
respiration.  They  are  generated  spontaneously  in  drains,  sewers,  and  cesspools. 
Imperfect  drainage  and  want  of  cleanliness  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  genera- 
tion of  these  gases,  and  it  may  generally  be  prevented  by  a free  supply  of  pure 
air  and  water,  and  their  due  appliance.  Many  poisons  doubtless  obtain  admit- 
tance into  the  blood  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  and  we  may  almost 
believe  that  some  infectious  diseases  owe  their  propagation  to  the  inspiration  of 
air,  in  which  the  subtle  and  invisible  poison  is  diffused,  rather  than  to  any  con- 
tact with  the  surface  of  the  body. 

We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  there  is  a certain  amount  of  respiration 
necessary  to  give  the  system  its  due  supply  of  oxygen,  in  order  to  remove  the 
carbon,  and  that  if  this  supply  be  not  afforded,  the  blood  will  assume  au  unna- 
tural and  unhealthy  condition.  The  lungs  in  health  are  always  full  of  air, 
though  in  variable  quantity,  but  each  respiratory  effort,  consisting  of  inspiration 
and  expiration,  only  changes  about  one-eighth  part  of  the  bulk  thereof.  Ou  an 
average  there  are  twenty  respirations  per  minute,  about  one  to  rather  less  than 
four  beats  of  the  pulse.  This,  however,  is  liable  to  great  variation.  In  the 
young  both  the  pulse  and  the  respiration  are  naturally  much  more  frequent,  but 
the  proportion  between  them  is  still  observed.  The  respiration  may  be  hurried 
by  mere  temporary  excitement,  but  if  permanently  quickened  it  must  ordinarily 
arise  from  some  morbid  state  which  impedes  the  access  ot  the  air  to  the  blood, 
and  by  so  diminishing  the  influence  of  each  respiratory  effort,  renders  its  more 
frequent  repetition  necessary.  Thus  is  constituted  one  of  the  chief  signs  of  dis- 
eased lungs.  When  the  air  enters  the  lungs,  and  is  diffused  therein  under  the 
respiratory  influence,  it  occasions  peculiar  sounds,  which  may  be  heard  through 
the  walls  of  the  chest,  and  which  vary  in  amount,  differing  materially  in  healthy 
and  diseased  states.  On  this  is  founded  the  use  of  the  instrument  called  the 
stethoscope,  which  is  of  great  service  in  recognising  diseases  of  the  chest  By 
percussing  or  striking  the  chest  we  are  also  often  able  to  ascertain,  by  the 
amount  of  resonance,  whether  the  air  has  its  due  access  to  the  lungs,  and  is  duly 
diffused  through  the  cells. 

Unhealthy  und  diseased  states  of  the  respiration  may  be  constituted  in  various 
ways.  The  lining  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  the  windpipe,  or  the 
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bronchial  tubes,  may  be  affected  in  any  part  of  their  course.  By  congestion, 
which  is  the  first  stage  of  inflammation,  it  is  at  first  rendered  dry  and  tumid ; 
but  as  the  disease  advances,  copious  secretion  of  phlegm  or  mucus  may  take 
place : if  the  inflammation  then  subside,  the  natural  healthy  condition  is  gra- 
dually resumed.  In  the  larynx  and  windpipe,  however,  the  inflammation  may 
be  much  more  intense  and  dangerous,  and  a firm  membranous  substance  may  be 
formed,  which  cannot  readily  be  got  rid  of  or  expectorated.  The  trachea  or 
windpipe  is  partly  muscular,  and  if  inflammation  set  up  in  the  lining  membrane 
thereof,  a kind  of  spasm  is  apt  to  result,  especially  in  young  children,  which 
causes  a constriction  of  the  passage  to  ensue,  giving  rise  to  a peculiar  embarrass- 
ment of  respiration ; this  constitutes  Croup.  The  small  bronchial  tubes  and  the 
air-cells  are  apt  to  become  permanently  diseased  in  various  ways.  Their  lining 
may  be  thickened,  or  secrete  an  undue  quantity  of  mucus ; they  may  become 
liable  to  spasm,  which  may  impede  the  due  transit  of  air,  or  they  may  become 
unduly  dilated,  or  even  ruptured,  and  so  lose  their  contractile  power.  Low 
temperature,  or  a peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  have  the  chief  part  in 
causing  a diseased  state  of  the  lining  of  the  air-tubes.  Inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  large  or  small  air-passages  of  the  lungs  is  called  Bron- 
chitis. The  substance  of  the  lungs,  or  that  highly  vascular  structure  which 
intervenes  between  the  air-cells,  may  be  affected  with  inflammation  of  various 
degrees.  This  is  termed  Pneumonia.  When  it  is  intense  it  is  highly  dangerous ; 
it  rapidly  solidifies  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  completely  prevents  respira- 
tion. The  arteries  of  the  diseased  part  become  congested,  and  throw  out  what 
is  termed  fibrinous  matter.  By  the  consequent  pressure  the  circulation  becomes 
more  or  less  completely  arrested,  and  even  further  change  may  ensue.  The  mis- 
chief may  go  on  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  it  is  serious  in  proportion  as  it  affects 
a smaller  or  greater  part  of  the  lungs.  Pneumonia  may  be  excited  by  cold, 
but  usually  there  is  a peculiar  state  of  the  blood  which  predisposes  to  the  dis- 
ease. The  most  important  chronic  disease  which  affects  the  substance  of  the 
lungs  is  Pulmonary  Consumption.  This  appears  to  result  from  irritation  and 
congestion  of  the  small  vessels  of  the  lungs,  which  cause  the  eflusion  of  tuber- 
culous or  scrofulous  matter,  which  may  be  considered  as  animal  substance  origi- 
nally imperfectly  organized,  or  as  the  result  of  partial  chemical  disorganization 
of  the  blood  itself.  As  the  deposit  of  this  tuberculous  matter  increases,  the 
pulmonary  function  is  more  interfered  with,  and  extra  vascular  action  is  ex- 
cited, causing  the  softening  of  the  tubercular  matter,  which  is  expectorated 
by  coughing.  The  formation  of  tuberculous  matter  goes  on  rapidly,  and  the 
very  substance  of  the  lung  is  destroyed.  This  is  apt  to  implicate  the  arterial 
vessels,  causing  attacks  of  haemorrhage,  which  in  this  disease  are  so  often  an  im- 
mediate cause  of  death. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  CIRCULATION 

is  carried  on  by  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins,  and  it  is  essential  to  health  that 
these  act  with  due  accord. 

The  heart’s  action  must  be  contracting  and  relaxing  alternately.  Any  alteration 
in  the  conformation  of  the  heart,  or  any  interference  with  its  delicate  mechanism, 
cannot  fail  to  impede  the  due  performance  of  its  function ; thus,  increase  of  its 
muscular  structure  renders  its  impulse  more  violent ; diminution  of  the  mus- 
cular structure  or  dilatation  of  the  cavities  it  surrounds,  causes  the  action  to 
become  weak  and  feeble,  while  at  the  same  time,  it  may  occasion  the  contrac- 
tion to  recur  more  often,  striving  to  make  up  in  frequency  what  is  wanting 
in  power.  If  the  valvular  apparatus  of  the  heart  become  deficient  or  dis- 
eased, then  cardiac  action  will  bccomo  more  or  less  irregular  and  uncertain, 
and  its  power  will  be  unnaturally  diminished  or  increased.  Independently  of 
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organic  cliange,  the  heart’s  action  may  be  modified  hy  nervous  influence  or 
l>.y  sympathy.  Thus,  an  excited  nervous  state  will  give  rise  to  undue  action 
of  the  heart ; deficient  nervous  energy  will  cause  the  heart’s  action  to  be 
low  and  weak ; and  from  the  very  same  causes  it  may  be  excessively  irre- 
gular. The  commonest  deviations  of  the  heart’s  action  are,  however,  often  the 
most  complicated  in  their  development : they  seem  to  originate  in  a kind  of 
sympathy.  Thu3,  for  example,  any  considerable  amount  of  impediment  to 
capillary  action  will  render  that  of  the  heart  laborious  and  oppressed.  An  in- 
flammatory state  of  the  blood,  as  in  some  forms  of  fever  and  local  inflammation, 
will  cause  the  heart’s  impulse  to  become  full  and  strong.  A deteriorated  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  will  cause  the  power  of  the  heart  to  become  much  diminished, 
though  the  action  may  be  slow  or  frequent.  Irritation,  whether  intrinsic  or 
extrinsic,  always  accelerates  the  circulation,  though  the  average  amount  of  power 
is  probably  not  interfered  with. 

The  arteries  are  elastic  tubes,  conveying  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  every 
part  of  the  system.  They  are  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  the  volume  of 
their  contents.  With  each  contraction  of  the  heart  they  are  expanded,  and  by 
reacting  on  the  blood  cause  a delay  in  its  motion;  hence  the  pulse  is  later  in 
arteries  remote  from  the  heart  than  in  those  near  it. 

The  chief  diseases  to  which  the  arteries  are  liable  are : alterations  of  their 
texture,  partial  rupture,  and  dilatation.  They  may  also  become  thickened, 
and  more  or  less  converted  into  bone ; which  changes  are  generally  more 
or  less  connected  with  advance  of  life.  The  partial  rupture  affects  the  internal 
coats  of  the  artery  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  affected  by  a ligature, 
as  mentioned  above.  This  mischief  is  usually  occasioned  by  a violent  strain, 
but  a diseased  and  brittle  condition  of  the  artery  usually  precedes  it.  The 
dilatation  of  an  artery  usually  originates  in  a similar  cause,  but  it  may  also 
depend  on  the  stretching  and  expansion  of  all  the  arterial  coats.  This  dilated 
state  of  an  artery  is  called  an  aneurism,  and  is  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  it  inter- 
feres with  the  circulation,  but  more  especially  from  its  tendency  finally  to  give 
way  and  burst,  thereby  occasioning  violent,  and  even  fatal  bleeding. 

The  transit  of  the  blood  through  the  minute  arteries  or  capillaries  constitutes 
the  most  important  part  of  the  circulation.  It  is  from  these  vessels  that  the 
nutrient  and  secretive  processes  take  place,  and  consequently  vital  action  is 
made  more  strongly  manifest  in  connexion  with  them  than  at  any  other  part 
of  the  system.  The  passage  of  the  blood  through  these  capillaries,  though 
excited  and  guided  by  the  heart’s  action,  does  not  seem  altogether  to  depend 
upon  it ; but  it  appears  essentially  connected  with  a peculiar  influence  mutually 
exerted  between  the  fine  arterial  tubes  and  the  blood  itself.  That  such  is  the 
case  is  evident  from  the  examination  of  a frog’s  foot  under  the  microscope,  when 
we  perceive  that  any  local  irritation  will  alter  and  divert  it  in  many  different 
ways,  quite  independently  of  the  heart’s  action.  On  the  due  relation  which 
exists,  and  on  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  which  take  place  between  the 
blood  and  the  capillary  vessels,  healthy  nutrition  and  secretion  must  therefore 
depend.  If  the  action  of  the  capillaries  be  deficient  or  in  excess,  or  if  the  com- 
position of  the  blood  have  in  any  way  departed  from  its  natural  standard,  which 
two  conditions  arc  usually  combined,  then  the  due  relation  is  lost,  and  a healthy 
state  no  longer  exists.  Thus  the  passage  of  the  blood  may  be  slackened  or 
arrested,  giving  rise  to  a congestive  state ; and  tills  cannot  long  subsist  without 
the  vital  energy  making  itself  manifest  by  setting  up  an  unnatural  change  and 
action  in  the  blood.  In  this  inflammation  originates,  giving  rise  to  the  effusion 
of  an  albuminous  fluid,  which  is  serum,  or  to  that  of  fibrine,  or  even  of  purulent 
matter ; and  if  the  energy  of  the  capillary  force  be  unable  to  counteract  or 
overcome  the  hindrance  or  impediment,  then  the  circulation  of  the  part  may 
even  come  to  a stand-still,  and  gangrene  or  mortification  ensue.  This  explana- 
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tion  applies  alike  to  external  and  internal  inflammations.  Redness,  swelling, 
pain,  and  heat,  are  the  signs  of  inflammation.  If  there  be  more  blood  in  a part 
than  natural,  it  will,  of  course,  cause  it  to  show  more  colour,  varying  from  a 
bright  red  to  a dusky  purple.  The  swelling  also  will,  in  the  first  place,  depend 
on  the  greater  amount  of  blood  contained  in  the  affected  part ; and  secondly, 
on  the  secretive  effusion  which  takes  place.  The  pain  at  first  depends  on  the 
excited  state  of  the  nerves,  and  subsequently  on  the  physical  pressure  which 
they  undergo.  The  heat  is  caused  also  by  an  excited  state  of  the  nerves,  which 
acts  on  the  blood,  circulating  more  slowly  and  in  larger  quantity  than  should 
be  the  case;  it  is  also  probable  that  the  blood  itself  is  somewhat  changed  in  its 
nature,  having  become,  as  it  were,  more  combustible ; and  this  is  especially  the 
case  when,  the  entire  system  participating  in  the  local  irritation,  a fever  state  is 
established. 

The  veins  are  of  thinner  structure  and  more  distensible  nature  than  the 
arteries,  so  that  if  the  blood  be  unduly  hurried  through  the  heart  and  arteries, 
it  can  be  retained  awhile  in  the  veins,  until  the  circulation  becomes  again 
equalized  and  quiescent.  The  valves  existing  in  the  veins,  afford  much  support 
under  such  circumstances.  If  the  action  of  the  heart  or  of  the  lungs  be  inter- 
fered with,  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  veins  may  also  be  impeded. 

From  over-distension  the  veins  may  become  dilated,  and  the  valves  be  broken 
down,  which  constitutes  the  disease  known  as  varicose  veins : this  is  especially 
apt  to  occur  in  the  lower  extremities,  from  the  perpendicular  pressure  of  the 
long  columns  of  blood ; and  the  distension  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  a vein 
may  rupture,  and  profuse  haemorrhage  result.  If  any  impediment  be  offered  to 
the  return  of  the  venous  blood,  the  minute  veins  may  become  ruptured,  and 
bleeding  consequently  ensue,  which  constitutes  another  form  of  venous  hemor- 
rhage. This  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  from  their 
venous  blood  being  impeded  in  its  passage  through  the  liver.  The  same  may 
happen  in  the  lungs,  if  the  venous  blood  be  more  rapidly  transmitted  thereto 
than  it  can  be  converted  into  arterial  blood,  and  sent  on  to  the  heart. 

THE  DIGESTIVE  AND  SECRETIVE  PROCESSES. 

The  pharynx  and  gullet,  or  oesophagus,  do  not  exercise  any  active  influence  in 
digestion,  constituting  merely  a passage  through  which  the  food  passes  into  the 
stomach.  The  pharynx,  however,  is  very  apt  to  become  affected  with  inflam- 
mation and  ulceration,  constituting  sore  throats  of  different  kinds.  A chill  is 
commonly  the  occasion  of  these  complaints,  but  a disordered  state  of  digestion, 
or  some  peculiar  constitutional  derangement,  especially  of  the  blood,  predisposes 
to  them,  and  is  often  their  most  essential  cause.  The  tonsils,  or  glands  of  the 
throat,  from  like  cause,  are  apt  to  become  enlarged  and  inflamed,  which  consti- 
tutes a quinsey ; and  it  generally  goes  on  to  suppuration,  or  formation  of  an 
abscess,  which  is  producive  of  much  inconvenience  and  distress. 

The  appearance  of  the  tongue  will  often  afford  important  indications  as  to 
the  nature  of  a complaint,  especially  if  connected  with  the  digestive  organs. 
Thus  a want  of  secretion  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  which  will  generally 
accompany  any  febrile  state  of  the  system,  is  usually  indicated  by  a dry,  brownish, 
and  rather  furred  tongue.  When  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary  canal  are 
vitiated,  we  generally  find  the  tongue  excessively  coated  and  furred.  When 
the  system  is  relaxed  and  debilitated,  the  tongue  usually  has  a pale  and  flabby 
appearance.  When  there  is  much  irritation  of  the  system  generally,  or  specially 
connected  with  the  digestive  apparatus,  then  the  tongue  cither  presents  a red 
and  denuded  appearance,  or  a pale  surface,  over  which  numerous  minute  red 
spots  are  apparent, 

The  important  part  which  the  stomach  has  to  perform  in  the  digestive  pro- 
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cess  renders  it  liable  to  much  disorder,  and  even  disease.  Its  duty  is  the 
formation  of  the  chyme  by  its  acid  fermentative  action.  That  this  be  duly 
effected  depends  in  the  first  place  on  the  food  taken  being  of  proper  quality,  in 
proper  quantities,  and  at  proper  intervals,  and  in  this  respect  reason  must  direct 
us  as  well  as  mere  appetite.  In  the  second  place,  the  conversion  of  the  food  into 
chyme  depends  on  the  healthy  action  of  the  stomach  itself.  There  may  be  some 
primary  local  fault  therein,  interfering  with  its  sensitive,  motor,  or  secretive 
power,  individually  or  collectively.  This  mischief  is  often  connected  with  some 
remote  cause.  The  supply  of  blood  may  be  impeded  and  interfered  with,  by 
inaction  of  the  liver,  and  thus  vascular  congestion  take  place ; or  the  blood  may 
be  impure  from  some  febrile  state,  or  other  constitutional  cause,  rendering  it 
unfit  for  the  purpose  of  gastric  secretion.  And  again,  nervous  influence  has 
very  much  to  do  with  the  stomach’s  healthy  action,  and  its  derangements  are 
very  often  closely  connected  therewith.  The  stomach  is  the  primary  point  from 
which  the  living  body  is  formed,  and  maintained  : it  is  very  abundantly  supplied 
with  nerves,  and  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  great  organic  nervous  centre, 
the  semilunar  ganglion,  which  is  placed  immediately  behind  it.  It  has  a peculiar 
relation  to  every  part  of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  influenced  thereby  on  every 
side.  Thus,  for  example,  in  reference  to  the  brain,  any  excitement  of  its  mental  or 
moral  faculties  will  affect  appetite  and  digestive  action,  and  its  vascular  excitement 
may  have  the  same  effect,  even  causing  the  stomach  to  reject  its  contents.  Nervous 
debility  will  often  render  appetite  and  digestion  weak  and  uncertain.  Nervous 
irritability  will  materially  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  stomach,  often  causing 
it  to  be  painful,  tedious,  and  irregular.  Any  affection  of  the  lungs,  heart,  liver, 
kidneys,  &c.,  may  in  like  manner  exert  a sympathetic  influence  on  the  state  of 
the  stomach.  We  also  find  that  any  affection  of  the  stomach  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  excite  sympathy  in  distant  organs;  irritating  the  brain,  it  may  cause 
headache;  irritating  the  lungs,  it  may  give  rise  to  cough.  The  stomach  may  be 
affected  with  congestion,  or  even  inflammation,  hut  its  most  ordinary  complaints 
come  under  the  denomination  of  dyspepsia. 

The  obvious  function  of  the  liver  is  the  secretion  of  the  bile : that  this  should 
be  duly  effected  is  of  high  consequence  to  the  further  performance  of  digestion ; 
and,  moreover,  the  due  secretion  of  bile  is  important  as  affording  us  some  indi- 
cation of  that  blood  change  in  the  liver  which  is  so  essential  to  the  inte- 
grity of  the  economy.  In  the  healthy  state,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that 
a sufficiency  of  healthy  bile  should  be  secreted  to  afford  due  stimulation  to 
intestinal  action,  at  the  same  time  to  purify  the  blood;  and  it  is  requisite 
that  the  blood  shall  undergo  that  change  in  the  liver  which  shall  fit  it  for 
the  further  purposes  of  the  system.  If  the  secretion  of  bile  be  arrested,  the 
motions  become  pale  and  clayey ; and  though  at  first  this  may  not  appear  to  in- 
terfere with  the  health,  yet  it  will  soon  produce  material  inconvenience  and 
mischief,  most  likely  as  soon  as  the  blood- change  becomes  seriously  impeded. 
Excessive  secretion  of  bile  generally  gives  rise  to  bilious  diarrhoea  and  vomiting : 
an  undue  richness  of  the  blood  predisposes  to  this  state,  and  a diet  of  oily  and 
stimulating  character  usually  excites  it.  A vitiated  state  of  the  bile  is  of  common 
occurrence;  it  may  merely  originate  in  diet,  or  it  may  be  connected  with  febrile 
or  other  morbid  constitutional  states.  The  imperfect  secretion  of  bile  may  give 
rise  to  jaundice;  that  is,  when  the  bile,  though  formed,  is  not  separated  or 
secreted  ut  the  proper  period,  but  passing  on  with  the  general  mass  of  the  blood, 
it  becomes  liberated  by  some  peculiar  chemical  action,  when  it  reaches  the 
capillaries  of  the  skin.  There  is  a peculiar  fatal  form  of  jaundice,  which  must 
depend  not  merely  on  want  of  excretion  of  bile,  but  on  a paralysed  state  of  the 
convertile  action  of  the  liver  as  well,  the  blood  thus  being  rendered  poisonous  as 
well  as  impure.  In  chlorosis,  or  the  green  sickness  of  females,  the  secretion  of 
bile  is  vitiated,  but  it  is  probably  from  other  peculiar  influeuces  not  being  exerted 
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by  the  liver  on  the  blood,  that  that  fluid  is  reduced  to  such  an  impure  and  un- 
natural state.  I have  briefly  alluded  to  states  of  morbid  blood-change  which 
may  accompany  derangements  of  the  bile-secreting  process,  but  also  I believe 
that  the  secretive  action  of  the  liver  may  be  duly  carried  on,  and  that,  notwith- 
standing, the  blood-change  may  not  be  properly  effected,  thus  giving  rise  to  a 
variety  of  ailments,  if  the  general  circulation  through  the  liver  be  impeded, 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  capillaries  of  the  membrane  lining  the 
abdomen  will  be  retarded,  and  a watery  fluid  may  be  effused  into  the  abdominal 
cavity.  In  such  cases  the  organization  of  the  blood  is  usually  weak  and  im- 
perfect. On  the  other  hand,  it  often  happens,  when  the  liver  becomes  con- 
gested, and  is  loaded  with  bilious  material,  from  the  due  secretion  not  going  on, 
that  the  capillaries  and  veins  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  bowels  also 
become  congested,  and  then  the  capillaries  relieve  themselves  by  an  undue 
secretive  action,  which  constitutes  diarrhcea ; or  if  the  veins  are  affected,  then 
those  at  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels,  near  the  fundament,  become  distended,  so 
as  sometimes  to  cause  their  rupture,  constituting  the  painful  affection  called  piles. 
From  any  undue  irritation  or  excitement,  slow  or  chronic  inflammation  may  set 
up  in  the  liver,  causing  alterations  in  its  structure  and  texture  in  great  variety. 
It  may  he  enlarged  or  reduced  in  size ; it  may  be  indurated  or  softened ; it  may 
be  converted  into  fatty  or  granular  matter;  &e. 

The  main  function  of  the  small  intestine  is  chylification,  that  is,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  chyle  from  the  chyme.  The  chyle  is  an  oily  and  albuminous  fluid, 
which  becomes  diffused  through  the  mass  of  the  blood,  to  minister  to  its  increase 
and  reparation,  and  to  affox-d  material  for  various  secretions.  The  small  intestine 
has  much  liability  to  disorder  and  disease.  We  can  easily  perceive  how  apt  it 
will  be  to  become  implicated  in  any  form  of  indigestion : the  irritation  may 
affect  the  lining  mucous  membrane,  or  the  muscular  coat,  and  this  irritation  is 
very  apt  to  run  on  to  inflammation.  There  are  great  numbers  of  small  glands 
diffused  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  small  intestines,  and  these  will  fre- 
quently become  diseased  and  ulcerated,  when  the  secretions  assume  an  acrid 
character  in  connection  with  an  unnatural  and  vitiated  state  of  the  blood,  as  in 
typhus  fever  and  scrofula.  Indigestion,  when  specially  coixnected  with  the  small 
intestines,  is  most  apt  to  occasion  inconvenience  about  four  or  six  hours  after 
eating ; it  may  manifest  itself  in  pain,  nausea,  a sense  of  fulness,  or  some 
peculiar  uneasiness.  When  it  comes  on  more  actively,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  those 
spasmodic  attacks,  which  we  find  so  frequently  occurring  where  the  diet  has 
disagreed.  Inflammation  of  the  small  intestines  is  often  of  a serious  and  dan- 
gerous charactei,)  and  requires  to  be  promptly  remedied;  the  action  of  the 
bowels  becomes  almost  always  completely  arrested  in  this  disease,  from  the 
paralysed  state  of  the  inflamed  part ; this  will  be  spontaneously  relieved  when  the 
inflammation  is  subdued,  but  it  is  a great  error  to  endeavour  to  overcome  the  ob- 
struction by  purgatives,  especially  in  the  first  instance,  for  they  do  but  render  the 
diseased  structure  more  irritable,  and  often  cause  it  to  become  greatly  constricted. 

I he  large  intestine  constitutes  a reservoir  for  faecal  matter,  where  it  is 
retained  until  it  has  accumulated  in  sufficient  quantities  for  evacuation.  The 
common  opinion  lias  been,  that  gas  is  secreted  by  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
large  intestines,  but  I believe  that  the  membrane  is  merely  the  medium  of 
transmitting  gas,  which  is  undoubtedly  materially  modified  by  the  chemical 
action  of  the  residuum  of  the  food.  There  are  large  numbei's  of  small  glands 
scattered  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  large  intestines,  and,  as  in  the  small 
bowel,  their  office  is  to  secrete  mucus  for  the  dilution  of  the  digested  matter, 
and  for  the  lubrication  of  the  surface.  The  large  intestines  may  be  affected 
with  inflammatory  action,  though  rarely  of  such  intense  character  as  the  small 
owels.  If  the  external  coat  be  affected,  there  will  be  an  inaptitude  for  mus- 
cular contraction,  and  consequently  a torpid  state,  which  may  exist  without  in- 
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flammation  being  present.  If,  however,  the  internal  mucous  membrane  become 
inflamed,  it  soon  passes  into  a state  of  inordinate  secretion,  implicating  the  small 
glands  we  have  spoken  of,  and  this  constitutes  diarrhoea,  the  commonest  form  of 
which,  however,  implicates  both  small  and  large  intestines  in  the  diseased  action. 

i here  the  inflammatory  action  is  more  intense,  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
large  bowels  is  apt  to  undergo  ulceration,  which  constitutes  dysentery,  in  which 
undue  secretion  is  combined  with  a discharge  of  matter  and  blood  from  the 
ulcerated  surfaces.  To  effect  and  regulate  the  gradual  supply  of  venous  blood 
which  the  liver  requires,  the  veins  of  the  great  intestines  are  largely  developed, 
and  this  seems  in  a great  measure  to  give  the  diseases  which  affect  them  their 
peculiar  character ; the  dysenteric  ulceration  for  example.  This  is  more  espe- 
cially  the  case  with  the  diseases  of  chronic  character.  Stricture  of  the  rectum 
generally  depends  on  the  irritation  and  excitement  of  long  continued  venous 
congestion.  Piles,  as  already  mentioned,  originate  in  the  first  instance  from 
obstructed  veins,  which  become  over  distended,  and  unable  to  resume  their 
natural  calibre.  At  first  these  occasion  merely  inconvenience,  but  at  length, 
from  pressure  and  friction,  they  become  irritable,  and  inflammation  sets  up  in 
the  adjoining  parts.  If  this  be  not  speedily  abated  by  appropriate  local  and 
general  treatment,  the  surface  of  these  piles  may  ulcerate,  and  cause  a discharge 
of  matter,  and  even  the  veins  may  give  way,  causing  profuse  venous  bleeding.  In 
unhealthy  constitutions  the  mischief  may  be  greater;  the  inflammation  may 
extend  into  the  cellular  tissue  which  surrounds  the  rectum  or  lower  bowel ; sup- 
puration, or  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  may  take  place;  the  matter  may 
burrow  about  in  the  loose,  soft  structure,  which  has  no  pow'er  of  resistance, 
finally  making  one  or  more  points  of  exit,  either  into  the  bowel  or  from  the 
surface  of  the  skin  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fundament.  Thus  is  con- 
stituted a fistula,  a most  distressing  complaint.  The  bowels  undergo  a con- 
siderable amount  of  pressure  in  their  natural  cavity,  but  an  undue  strain  will 
often  cause  serious  mischief  by  occasioning  partial  protrusion  thereof.  The 
small  intestine  is  most  liable  to  escape,  and  though  it  be  but  a very  small  portion, 
or  even  some  part  of  the  caul  which  covers  the  bowels  merely,  the  rupture,  or 
hernia,  as  it  is  called,  becomes  exceedingly  dangerous,  when  it  cannot  be  promptly 
returned.  Rupture  is  most  apt  to  occur  at  two  points,  the  groin  and  at  the 
navel,  v'here  there  are  naturally  small  and  narrow  openings. 

The  pancreas  and  spleen,  like  all  other  organized  structures,  must  of  course 
be  liable  to  morbid  alterations,  but  these  are  not  of  so  common  and  obvious  a 
character  as  to  constitute  a class  of  diseases  in  themselves. 

The  functions  of  the  kidneys  are  well  recognised,  and  are  known  to  have 
highly  important  relations.  In  like  manner,  their  morbid  states  have  been 
carefully  investigated,  and  are  thoroughly  appreciated.  The  first  office  of  the 
kidneys  is  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid  in  the  system,  carrying  off 
any  superabundance  from  the  blood.  In  like  manner  they  carry  off  any  surplus 
of  saline  or  earthy  matter  which  may  exist  in  the  blood,  thus  promoting  a 
constant  change  and  re-arrangement  of  even  the  mineral  constituents  of  the 
body.  They  also  discharge  a considerable  quantity  of  animal  matter,  part  of 
which  is  derived  from  effete  and  worn-out  blood,  and  part  is  afforded  by  the 
same  decomposing  process  exerted  on  the  flesh,  &c.,  as  that  by  which  the  saline 
and  earthy  matters  are  liberated.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  a large 
proportion  of  aqueous,  saline,  or  earthy  and  animal  matter  which  the  kidneys 
secrete,  is  derived  from  recently-taken  food  when  the  supply  has  been  super- 
abundant, and  the  blood  is  then  merely  the  medium  of  its  transmission. 

The  kidneys  consist  of  two  structures,  an  outer  dark  and  liver-coloured  sub- 
stance, which  is  termed  the  cortical  structure,  and  which  seems  to  consist  of 
innumerable  minute  capillary  vessels,  with  which  small  glandular  bodies  are 
mingled ; and  an  inner  structure  of  pale  colour  and  fibrous  character,  which  is 
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termed  medullary.  The  former  is  supposed  to  exercise  secretive  action,  and  the 
hitter  to  conduct  the  urine  away.  The  internal  fibrous  or  tubular  structure 
converges  into  nipple-like  processes,  presenting  their  extremities  into  a hollow 
notch,  which  is  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  each  kidney.  A funnel-shaped 
membranous  hag  embraces  this  said  hollow  notch,  and  gradually  contracting,  it 
forms  a tube,  which  conveys  the  urine  into  the  bladder  on  either  side. 

In  addition  to  the  material  derived  from  the  food,  the  kidneys  separate  from 
the  blood  various  matters,  from  which  the  respiration  cannot  free  it,  hut  which, 
if  retained,  would  he  injurious  to  the  system.  They  do  not  seem  properly  to 
separate  the  same  kind  of  substances  which  the  liver  does,  but  to  act  on  material 
which  the  liver  has  previously  modified.  Thus,  if  the  liver  be  wrong  in  its  action, 
the  kidneys  will  always  sympathise  with  it  more  or  less  completely,  and  by  the 
state  of  their  secretion  afford  more  or  less  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  original 
miscliief.  Thus,  indeed,  are  many  unhealthy  states  of  the  kidney  constituted, 
in  bilious  complaints  and  gout  for  example.  Looking,  however,  at  disorders  and 
diseases  of  the  kidneys,  which  more  especially  belong  to  them,  we  find  that  there 
may  be  deficiency  of  secretion,  increase  of  secretion,  or  a vitiated  state  of  secre- 
tion. An  inflammatory  state  of  the  blood  may  cause  a general  diminution  ot 
the  renal  action.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  themselves  will  speedily 
render  the  secretion  of  urine  imperfect  by  interfering  with  the  delicate  structure 
of  the  organs.  Again,  urea  and  lithic  acid,  which  are  the  animal  matters  formed 
by  the  kidneys,  may  not  be  duly  excreted,  but  may  be  suffered  to  pass  into  the 
general  circulation,  poisoning  the  blood,  and  thereby  giving  rise  to  peculiar 
diseases.  The  urinary  secretion  may  be  augmented,  which  occurs  in  the  simplest 
form  when  the  action  of  the  skin  is  checked.  When  the  amount  secreted  is 
very  excessive,  it  constitutes  the  rare  disease  called  diabetes,  and  in  this  disease 
there  is  usually  a large  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  the  mine.  This  disease  is 
now  supposed  to  originate  in  a great  measure  in  the  liver, which  naturally  secretes 
a small  quantity  of  sugar.  Again,  the  kidneys  in  a diseased  state  may  excrete 
a large  quantity  of  albuminous  matter,  whereas  in  health  there  should  be  none, 
and  this  may  arise  from  a peculiar  constitutional  state,  or  from  mere  local  irri- 
tation. In  either  case  the  kidneys  soon  become  altered  in  structure  by  a depo- 
sition of  the  albuminous  matter  in  their  substance,  preventing  the  natural  action, 
and  constituting  incurable  disease.  Excited  secretion  of  the  kidney,  whether 
owing  to  over-indulgence  in  fermented  liquors,  or  unwholesome  and  indigestible 
food,  is  also  apt  to  give  rise  to  another  great  mischief.  The  urine  becomes 
charged  with  a larger  proportion  of  earthy,  saline,  or  animal  matter  than  it  is 
capable  of  holding  in  solution.  A portion  of  these  may  then  become  separated 
in  a solid  form,  either  in  small  particles  or  masses  of  considerable  size.  These 
constitute  sand,  gravel,  or  stone,  which  may  become  lodged  in  any  part  of  the 
urinary  apparatus,  constituting  most  painful  and  intractable  disease.  Irritation 
of  the  kidney  may  give  rise  to  a state  of  slow  inflammation,  which  may  alter  the 
texture  of  the  organ  in  question,  and  even  occasion  the  formation  of  abscesses 
therein. 


THE  LYMPHATIC  GLANDS. 

Their  office  is  not  well  understood,  but  they  must  evidently  have  an  important 
duty  to  perform  in  the  animal  economy,  as  they  are  apt  to  become  seriously 
implicated  in  many  forms  of  disorder  and  disease,  especially  those  which  come 
under  the  denomination  of  scrofula.  There  arc  two  sets  of  lymphatic  glands : — • 
firstly,  those  connected  with  the  lacteal  vessels  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
through  which  the  chyle  pnsses,  and  in  which  it  must  evidently  undergo  some 
elaborative  change  tending  to  assimilate  it  to  the  blood.  Now,  these  glands  are 
apt  to  become  enlarged  and  inflamed,  and  even  the  formation  of  matter  may  take 
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place  in  tliem,  or  from  a slow  and  peculiar  morbid  action  there  may  be  a white 
cheesy  deposit  in  their  substance,  and  this  is  scrofulous  or  tubercular  matter. 
The  peculiar  change  which  takes  place  in  these  glands  must  originate  in  one  of 
the  three  following  causes,  or  all  combined : 1,  the  originally  unhealthy  cha- 
racter of  the  nutrient  material  taken  up,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  food  being 
intrinsically  faulty ; 2,  the  want  of  selective  power  in  the  lacteal  mouths;  or  3, 
the  unnatural  convertile  action  of  the  lymphatic  glands  themselves.  Secondly, 
we  have  the  general  lymphatic  glands,  which  are  diffused  through  every  part  of 
the  body,  and  their  function  is  evidently  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  glands 
connected  with  the  lacteals.  Their  different  vessels  bring  the  lymph  under  their 
influence ; and  this  lymph  is  very  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  chyle,  and  evidently 
consists  of  elementary  nutrient  matter,  which  having  become  disengaged,  requires 
modification  and  re-arrangement  before  again  entering  into  the  current  of  the 
blood. 


THE  CUTANEOUS  SYSTEM. 

Tire  skin  consists  of  three  layers : first,  and  most  deeply  the  true  skin,  a 
highly  organized  structure,  which  contains  capillary  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and 
numerous  small  mucous  glands  which  secrete  the  fatty  perspiration ; next  we 
have  the  mucous  coat,  a fine  vascular  membrane,  from  which  the  watery  per- 
spiration seems  to  be  derived,  and  which  appears  to  secrete  and  form  the  third 
or  outer  layer  known  as  the  cuticle,  which  is  a mere  layer  of  albuminous  matter 
of  varying  thickness,  of  which  the  office  is  to  protect  the  tender  living  surface 
beneath  it.  This  last  coat  is  believed  to  extend  over  the  various  mucous  mem- 
branes, which  are  very  similar  in  structure  to  the  skin  itself,  with  which  they 
are  continuous  through  the  different  apertures  of  the  body. 

The  functions  of  the  skin  may  thus  be  briefly  designated.  Being  the  great 
medium  of  sensation,  the  varying  amount  thereof  will  often  indicate  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  entire  system ; thus,  in  a severe  cold,  acute  pain  or  soreness  is  often 
experienced  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  body.  In  internal  diseases,  in  addition 
to  any  intrinsic  pain,  the  superjacent  cutaneous  surface  often  becomes  excessively 
sensitive  and  tender,  thus  helping  materially  to  designate  the  site  of  the  disease. 
In  any  disease  of  its  own  structure,  or  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  the  sensation 
of  the  skin  may  be  increased  in  different  ways,  and  the  various  inflammatory 
symptoms  which  coexist  with  this  pain  demonstrate  that  it  especially  belongs  to 
the  cutaneous  surface.  Variation  of  the  sensitive  manifestation  of  the  skin  may 
also  indicate  special  derangements  of  the  nervous  system,  of  the  brain,  &c.  Thus 
we  may  have  neuralgia,  which  consists  in  an  excited  and  vitiated  state  of  a nerve 
demonstrated  in  any  part  of  its  course,  or  in  the  locality  of  its  final  cutaneous 
distribution.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  skin,  a certain  amount  of 
transudation  is  always  going  on ; this  is  denominated  insensible  perspiration,  and 
is  attended  with  a certain  development  of  carbonic  acid  gas;  the  check  of  this 
transudation  and  development  by  cold,  damp,  atmospheric  pressure,  or  peculiar 
electrical  influence  is  always  prejudicial,  and  constitutes  a common  first  cause  of 
disease.  The  contact  of  cold  air  may  temporarily  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
skin  without  prejudice;  but  in  many  instances,  where  the  vital  power  of  the 
system  is  lowered  and  depressed,  the  cutaneous  temperature  may  be  under  the 
ordinary  standard  without  any  such  cause.  Perspiration  may  take  place  in  great 
excess  as  compared  with  the  antecedent  vascular  action,  depending  on  an  irrita- 
tive state  of  the  system,  and  it  may  also  be  connected  with  a general  relaxed 
habit  and  a deteriorated  state  of  blood,  without  any  special  febrile  action  being 
involved.  The  two  outer  cutaneous  layers  being  in  a great  measure  composed 
of  albuminous  matter  derived  from  the  blood,  present  a special  tint  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  constitution ; thus  the  complexion  of  the  individual  is  naturally 
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ilark  or  fair,  and  in  morbid  states  the  ordinary  cutaneous  hue  may  vary  in  shade 
or  clearness,  and  even  the  tint  may  he  decidedly  changed,  as  in  jaundice. 

Deviation  trom  the  due  performance  of  the  cutaneous  function  will  therefore 
characterise  most  constitutional  morbid  conditions ; hut,  moreover,  the  skin  has 
its  own  peculiar  states  of  disease  in  which  it  undergoes  still  more  obvious  changes. 
Thus  Erysipelas  is  a peculiar  inflamed  state  of  the  skin  itself,  and  so  likewise  are 
Scarlatina  and  Measles.  Small  Pox  and  Chicken  Pox  present  a cutaneous 
inflammatory  condition  of  different  characters  : the  first  tends  to  the  formation 
of  small  semi-globular  collections  of  purulent  matter,  which  are  called  pustules, 
and  the  second  to  the  formation  of  small  collections  of  serous  matter,  which  aie 
termed  vesicles.  But  though  these  and  other  diseases  localise  themselves  in  the 
skin,  yet  their  primary  origin  is  derived  from  the  state  of  the  blood,  which  must 
have  been  altered  and  vitiated  previous  to  the  cutaneous  manifestation.  Chronic 
rashes  and  eruptions  of  the  skin  may  depend  on  peculiar  constitutional  states,  or 
the  morbid  condition  may  he  essentially  confined  to  the  skin  itself.  In  reference 
to  very  many  of  the  milder  complaints  connected  with  the  skin,  it  is  carious  to 
notice  that  they  seem  to  originate  in  some  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
especially  of  that  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
this  is  actually  continuous  with  the  skin,  and  the  irritation  thereof  would  thus 
seem  to  pass  along  it  to  seek  an  external  sympathetic  development. 


THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

All  sensation,  all  animal  motion,  and  nearly  all  organic  movement,  are  ulti- 
mately contingent  on  nervous  endowment,  and  in  its  examination  we  therefore 
shall  arrive  most  nearly  at  an  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  functions  in 
question  in  hoth  health  and  disease. 

THE  ORGANIC  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  morbid  states  of  this  portion  of  the  nervous  system  are  not  easily  recog- 
nised individually,  hut  whenever  nutrition,  secretion,  or  involuntary  motion  are 
concerned,  their  organic  nerves  cannot  fail  to  he  more  or  less  implicated.  The 
original  conformation  and  disposition  of  the  organic  nervous  system  directly 
influences  the  entire  organization  of  the  body,  and  its  derangement  may  produce 
an  immediate  mischief,  or  it  may  derive  its  morbid  impression  and  influence  from 
an  unhealthy  state  of  the  blood,  or  from  a peculiar  condition  of  the  great  nervous 
centre.  The  organic  nerves  are  not  apparently  endowed  with  sensation,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word ; doubtless  they  receive  impressions,  which  they 
duly  appreciate  locally,  and  react  upon  them,  though  the  sensation  is  not  trans- 
mitted through  the  brain,  so  as  to  he  evidently  perceptible. 

A certain  series  of  movements  is  constantly  going  on  in  the  economy  under 
the  influence  of  the  organic  nerves — the  movements  of  the  stomach,  those  of  the 
intestines,  those  of  the  heart,  &c.  We  cannot  appreciate  all  these  fully,  hut  we 
can  recognise  them  sufficiently  to  he  thoroughly  aware  that  any  undue  sup- 
pression or  alteration  of  them  beyond  certain  limits  is  incompatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  health.  The  involuntary  movement  may  he  increased  or  dimi- 
nished by  any  interference  with  the  organic  governing  nerves,  either  immediate 
or  mediate,  through  sympathetic  influence.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  action 
of  the  heart  may  be  weak,  or  the  intestine  lack  contractile  power ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  heart  may  he  in  an  irritable  and  excited  state,  or  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  intestines  may  he  unduly  activcor  violent ; 
or  again,  in  either  case,  the  regular  and  equable  muscular  action  may  become 
irregular  and  uncertain,  and  even  almost  the  reverse  of  what  is  customary.  Pain 
very  often  is  a marked  accompaniment  of  organic  muscular  spasm.  We  can 
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recognise  a long  list  of  ailments  which  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
above  various  states — dyspepsia,  constipation,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  spasmodic 
diarrhoea,  some  forms  of  vomiting,  &c.  The  spasmodic  derangement  of  the 
involuntary  muscles  has  an  analogy  to  both  the  convulsive  and  spasmodic  states 
affecting  the  voluntary  muscles. 

THE  NEKVOUS  SYSTEM  OF  ANIMAL  LIFE. 

Pain  is  liable  to  much  variation  in  nature  and  degree,  and  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter often  affords  a clear  indication  of  the  special  nature  of  the  disease  which 
exists.  The  most  acute  pain  is  experienced  in  some  of  those  complaints  which 
affect  the  nervous  system  itself;  in  neuralgia  for  example,  where  the  sentient 
nerves  are  in  a highly  excited  state,  from  being  themselves  diseased,  or  in  close 
sympathetic  communication  with  some  diseased  part.  The  pain  connected  with 
inflammation  of  any  of  the  fine  membranes  investing  the  internal  organs,  the 
brain,  the  lungs,  the  bowels,  &c.,  is  of  very  severe  character ; whereas  that  arising 
from  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  organs  themselves,  is  not  so  intense 
and  acute.  The  aching  pain  connected  with  rheumatic  complaints  is  of  peculiar 
character ; while  the  throbbing,  plunging  pain  occasioned  by  the  formation  of 
matter,  is  essentially  distinct  in  its  nature.  These  differences  in  the  kind  of  pain 
must  depend  on  the  peculiar  relations  which  exist  between  the  nerves  and  the 
capillary  vessels  of  the  part  affected,  and  perhaps  on  the  special  nature  of  the  blood 
in  the  existing  disease.  Spasmodic  pain,  such  as  occurs  in  colic,  &c.,  is  essentially 
of  nervous  character,  but  it  probably  often  depends  in  part  on  mechanical  pressure 
of  the  nerves,  from  irregular  muscular  contractions.  It  may  gradually  assume  an 
inflammatory  character,  or  the  two  states  may  be  combined,  so  as  to  render  it 
difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  chief  ingredient.  To  distinguish  between  spasmodic 
and  inflammatory  pain  is  of  great  importance,  especially  in  affections  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen,  and  the  following  points  of  difference  will  usually  enable  us  to 
decide.  Spasmodic  pain  is  more  or  less  intermitting  or  remitting ; it  is  usually 
relieved  by  pressure,  or  at  any  rate  gradual  and  steady  pressure  can  be  borne ; 
and  it  is  not  commonly  accompanied  by  any  feverish  excitement.  Inflammatory 
pain,  on  the  other  hand,  is  constant,  and  mainly  without  variation ; it  is  made 
worse  by  pressure  or  any  movement  of  the  part  affected,  and  .it  is  attended  with 
more  or  less  fever  and  general  constitutional  disturbance.  The  special  local 
symptoms  afford  additional  guidance.  To  make  the  distinction  between  the  other 
form  of  nervous  pain,  medically  known  as  neuralgia,  and  inflammatory  pain,  may 
also  be  difficult,  though  of  great  consequence  in  reference  to  treatment.  The 
sharp  lancinating  character,  and  the  absence  of  febrile  excitement,  designate  the 
former ; and  also  the  locality  of  the  affection  serves  to  guide  us,  ns  neuralgia  is 
more  Apt  to  occur  in  some  parts  of  the  body  than  in  others,  especially  in  the  course 
of  nerves ; and  moreover,  experience  will  tell  a medical  man  in  what  kind  of  tem- 
perament, and  in  connexion  with  what  form  of  constitutional  disturbance,  he 
may  anticipate  neuralgic  rather  than  inflammatory  affection. 

The  sentient  nerves  may  also  be  affected  with  loss  of  power,  which  may  occasion 
deficient  feeling  of  local  or  general  character,  and  this  may  amount  even  to  para- 
lysis of  sensation.  These  states  may  depend  on  disease  of  the  brain,  or  may  be 
occasioned  merely  by  affection  of  the  nerve  itself.  The  latter  case  is  more  common 
than  the  former,  and  may  depend  on  a chill  or  any  local  injury. 

The  motor  nerves  govern  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  excite  them  to  action. 
As  already  shown,  they  convey  to  them  the  dictates  of  the  will.  Such  is  their 
office  in  a state  of  health,  hut  in  disease  it  may  be  materially  interfered  with. 
Thus,  in  cases  of  cli'll  and  rheumatic  complaints,  the  very  extremities  of  the  motor 
nerves  seem  to  become  affected,  and  partially  to  lose  their  power.  Again,  local 
disease  or  injury  may  affect  the  trunk  of  a nerve,  paralysing  all  the  muscular 
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structures  supplied  by  it ; or  the  mischief  may  be  more  serious,  implicating  the 
spinal  marrow,  through  the  medium  of  which  the  majority  of  the  motor 
and  sentient  nerves  are  connected  with  the  brain.  Finally,  the  loss  of  motor 
power  in  the  extremities  of  a certain  set  of  nerves  may  indicate  a diseased 
condition  of  the  brain  itself — a failure  of  function  in  the  great  centre  nervous 
action.  There  are  many  diseases  which  embrace  a disturbed  and  excited  state  of 
the  motor  nerves,  and  the  states  thus  constituted  are  very  peculiar.  The  first 
influence  of  these  diseases  is  to  remove  the  motor  power  out  of  the  sphere  of  the 
will,  and  to  render  it  automatic  and  involuntary.  Convulsive  action  is  the  com- 
monest derangement  of  muscular  function,  in  which  it  assumes  a state  of  excite- 
ment. This  convulsive  action  is,  however,  liable  to  vary  greatly,  both  in  character 
and  degree  ; it  consists  of  sudden  and  unaccustomed  contractions  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  taking  place  intermittingly,  and  independently  of  volition,  generally 
without  pain,  and  often  without  consciousness.  Hiccough  is  a convulsive  action, 
so  is  coughing,  and  so  likewise  is  vomiting  for  the  most  part : we  are  aware  of 
these  taking  place,  but  we  cannot  control  or  prevent  them  to  any  extent.  These 
irregular  forms  of  muscular  action,  as  well  as  others  which  are  more  highly 
morbid,  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  reflecto-motor  influence;  that  is,  they 
arise  from  an  impression  which  is  not  necessarily  conveyed  to  the  sensorium, 
but  merely  to  the  nervous  axis  of  motion,  whence  it  is  reflected  in  some 
peculiar  convulsive  action ; thus,  in  coughing,  there  may  be  a peculiar  irritation 
of  the  lungs,  causing  no  pain  or  peculiar  sensation;  this,  however,  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  motor  nerves,  which  affect  both  voluntary  and  involuntary  ex- 
piratory action,  and  them  excited  and  irregular  efforts  constitute  cough.  The 
more  intense  forms  of  convulsive  action,  such  as  infantile  convulsions,  hysterical 
convulsions,  epileptic  convulsions,  are  preceded  by  loss  of  consciousness  and  sen- 
sibility, more  or  less  complete,  showing  that  the  sensorium  is  implicated  in  the 
disease ; but  even  in  such  cases  it  is  probable  that  the  convulsive  action  is  in 
some  measure  independent,  and  connected  with  reflecto-motor  influence. 

Spasmodic  action  consists  in  involuntary  muscular  contraction,  more  or  less 
permanent  in  its  character.  It  is  liable  to  affect  the  organic  muscular  structures, 
and  it  is  also  a common  derangement  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  It  differs  in 
nature  and  intensity,  varying  from  the  simple  muscular  cramp  to  the  most 
violent  lock-jaw  or  tetanus.  As  a rule,  spasmodic  action  does  not  take  away 
consciousness,  and  any  pain  which  it  may  occasion  seems  to  depend  on  compres- 
sion of  the  sentient  nerves  by  the  violent  muscular  contraction.  Of  the  simple 
morbid  nervous  states  there  are  various  combinations : thus,  in  common  fainting, 
or  syncope,  we  have  loss  both  of  sensitive  and  motor  power,  and  in  some  forms 
of  catalepsy  the  deprivation  is  still  more  complete ; in  catalepsy  also,  motor  power 
may  be  more  or  less  suspended,  and  sensation  remain ; or  sensibility  may  be  quite 
in  abeyance,  and  yet  some  contractile  power  continue,  which  may  give  rise  to 
muscular  movement,  or  at  any  rate  enable  the  muscles  to  maintain  a fixed  state.* 
In  hydrophobia  there  is  increased  sensibility  combined  with  convulsive  and 
spasmodic  action.  In  a common  rigor,  or  shivering  fit  there  is  slight  convulsive 
muscular  action,  and  the  same  result  may  arise  again  and  again  from  an  ague 
state.  ° 


• All  mesmeric  phenomena  come  under  this  category. 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH. 

AIR,  VENTILATION,  ETC. 

Air  is  essential  to  life,  and  in  a great  measure  it  is  by  respiration  that  it  is 
made  available.  If  there  be  a deficient  supply,  or  much  impurity,  our  very 
existence  is  interfered  with.  The  blood  no  longer  undergoes  the  necessary  change, 
and  animal  heat  is  no  longer  fully  generated.  Thus,  the  entire  system  lacks  its 
due  stimulation,  and  health  can  no  longer  exist ; or,  the  strength  of  the  body 
being  gradually  diminished,  other  causes  of  malady  are  enabled  the  more  easily 
to  exert  their  influence. 

The  power  of  self-diffusion  possessed  by  atmospheric  air  in  a great  measure 
prevents  the  supply  from  being  very  deficient ; for,  shut  ourselves  in  our  rooms 
as  closely  as  we  will,  air  finds  ingress  by  every  crack  and  cranny  to  exert  its 
beneficent  influence.  But  still  there  may  be  some  amount  of  deficiency  from 
the  access  being  impeded,  or  from  the  demand  being  more  than  equal  to  the 
supply ; and  such  cannot  be  the  case  without  the  production  of  injurious  effects, 
which  may  be  slow,  yet  not  the  less  sure  in  their  manifestation.  The  first  cause 
of  the  deficiency  of  atmospheric  air  depends  on  had  ventilation,  when  the  air  has 
no  thorough  passage,  its  entrance  and  exit  being  alike  impeded,  so  that  it  is  no 
longer  supplied  as  fast  as  used,  but  is  replaced  by  a quantity  of  hurtful  vapour. 
This  is  principally  the  case  in  close,  hot  chambers,  such  as  bed-rooms,  school- 
rooms, on  board  ship,  in  mines,  &c.  Natural  ventilation  is  good,  but  if  air  be 
too  rapidly  consumed  by  respiratory  combustion,  so  that  the  supply  is  no  longer 
equal  to  the  demand,  then  useless  and  hurtful  vapour  must  accumulate.  Such 
is  the  case  especially  in  crowded  churches,  hospitals,  and  public  assemblies  of 
various  kinds.  The  causes  in  question  will  usually  combine  in  occasioning  the 
deficient  supply  of  atmospheric  air,  as  was  the  case  in  the  horrible  catastrophe 
of  the  Black-hole  of  Calcutta ; but  it  is  well  to  be  able  to  assign  the  amount 
of  influence  exerted  by  each  in  endeavouring  to  remedy  the  evil.  By  ventilation 
is  meant  the  renewal  of  air,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  depends  is  this : as 
the  air  at  the  lower  part  of  a chamber  becomes  warm,  it  expands  and  becomes 
specifically  lighter  than  the  rest;  it  then  ascends  and  displaces  the  higher 
portion  of  the  air,  which,  being  cooler  and  heavier,  descends.  The  second 
portion  of  air,  however,  becomes  still  warmer  than  the  first ; it,  therefore,  re- 
ascends and  displaces  the  first  portion  again.  Thus,  an  ascending  and  descending 
current  is  formed,  and  this  process  tends  to  go  on  continuously.  If,  however, 
there  be  sufficient  apertures  in  or  near  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber,  the  heated 
air  will  escape ; and  it  will  only  require  an  equable  and  constant  supply  of  air 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  chamber  to  insure  a sufficient  ventilation  in  proportion 
to  its  area.  The  entries  for  air  must  be  diffused  and  divided,  for  if  it  enter  but 
at  one  point,  a violent  current  or  draught  will  be  occasioned.  'The  opening  in 
the  higher  part  of  the  chamber  may  be  through  the  upper  parts  of  the  windows, 
through  the  walls  near  the  ceiling,  or  through  the  ceiling  itself,  when  near  the 
roof.  A valvular  opening  from  a room  into  the  upper  part  of  the  chimney,  the 
apparatus  for  which  is  known  as  “ Arnott’s  Chimney  Ventilator,”  may  often  be 
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adopted  with  advantage ; and  wherever  gas  is  used,  the  adaptation  of  a chimney 
over  it,  communicating  noth  the  external  air,  conduces  much  to  the  efficient 
ventilation  of  a room,  as  well  as  having  the  advantage  of  carrying  ofl  the  noxious 
products  of  gaseous  combustion.  A fire  is  always  a means  of  ventilation,  though, 
from  being  near  the  lower  part  of  the  chamber,  it  is  imperfect ; but  I have  no 
doubt  that,  by  proper  mechanical  arrangement,  stoves  and  grates  might  be  made 
efficient  agents  of  ventilation,  and  of  the  distribution  of  pure  warm  air.  this 
point  certainly  requires  much  more  attention  in  our  domestic  architecture  than 
it  has  hitherto  received. 

Other  causes  besides  those  noticed  may  interfere  with  a due  supply  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  and  which  are  essentially  connected  with  the  consumer  himself. 
There  may  be  some  physical  impediment  to  the  access  of  air  into  the  lungs,  as  is 
the  case  in  strangulation  and  suffocation  of  various  kinds,  and  it  also  occurs  in 
many  forms  of  disease,  where  the  structure  and  organization  of  the  air-passages, 
and  even  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  themselves,  are  interfered  with,  as  in 
croup,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  &c. ; and,  indeed,  it  is  this  very  impediment 
to  the  access  of  air  which  mainly  constitutes  the  danger  of  such  diseases. 

Daylight  is  highly  beneficial  to  the  living  being,  imparting  a genial  stimulus 
alike  to  animal  and  vegetable  life ; and  thus,  therefore,  we  ought  to  endeavour 
to  live  by  day  as  far  as  possible,  and  not,  like  owls,  make  the  hours  of  darkness 
our  chief  time  of  exertion  and  occupation.  In  many  respects  the  air  of  day  is 
far  preferable  to  that  of  night,  which  is  generally  much  charged  with  damp  and 
unwholesome  vapour  : in  hot  countries  this  is  especially  the  case.  There  is 
usually  much  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  day  and  the  night, 
which  is  often  unpleasant  and  even  injurious  in  its  effects,  and  the  disparity  is 
made  still  greater  from  our  rooms  being  more  closed  and  more  heated  at  night 
than  in  the  daytime.  A proper  increase  of  clothing  is  always  some  safeguard 
against  the  change  and  exposure,  but  it  cannot  prevent  the  access  of  cold  air  to 
the  lungs,  which,  when  they  are  in  an  irritable  state,  may  be  very  prejudicial. 

A constant  supply  of  pure  fresh  air  is  no  less  essential  to  the  sick  than  to  the 
healthy.  In  all  fevers  and  diseases  of  low  character  it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. In  most  complaints  the  air  of  the  sick-room  should  be  moderately  cool, 
and  where  a higher  temperature  is  desirable,  there  is  still  no  reason  why,  with 
proper  management,  the  air  should  not  be  kept  fresh  and  pure.  A fire  is 
usually  kept  for  the  purpose  of  heating  a sick-room,  but  it  should  also  be  done 
for  the  maintenance  of  ventilation,  which  it  materially  promotes. 

EXERCISE. 

Bodily  exertion  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  man ; for  by  exercise  not  only 
are  the  muscles  rendered  stronger,  and  enabled  to  act  with  greater  facility,  but 
the  health  and  general  tone  of  the  system  are  improved  and  elevated.  General 
muscular  action  is  necessary  for  the  due  maintenance  of  respiration ; it  also 
promotes  the  circulation,  urging  the  current  of  the  blood  through  arteries,  veins, 
and  capillaries  in  its  onward  course ; and  so  likewise  does  it  facilitate  digestion, 
by  the  varying  pressure  which  the  muscular  abdominal  walls  exert  on  the  organs 
contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  Thus  indirectly  the  processes  of  secretion 
and  the  nervous  functions  derive  energy  and  power.  By  promoting  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  animal  frame,  exercise  tends  to  give  length  of  days,  and  imparts 
zest  and  enjoyment  to  life. 

Gymnastic  exercises  have  been  much  the  fashion,  but,  as  a general  rule,  they 
cannot  beneficially  supplant  walking  or  riding,  and  the  ordinary  sports  of  youth 
or  manhood.  Walking  is  far  superior  as  exercise  to  riding,  which  as  a supple- 
ment, however,  is  never  objectionable  in  moderation,  and  may  be  preferable 
where,  from  debility  or  lameness,  there  is  any  hindrance  to  exorcise  on  foot. 
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The  frames  of  childhood  may  he  varied  and  modified  so  as  to  impart  every  benefit 
that  can  be  derived  from  gymnastics,  but  it  is  desirable,  in  a sanatory  point  of 
view,  that  a graceful  carriage  and  good  walk  should  be  taught  in  early  life ; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  it  were  more  attended  to  both  in  public  and  private 
instruction. 

The  amount  of  walking  exercise  which  should  be  taken  daily  must  be  varied 
much  according  to  circumstances,  but  I do  not  think  that,  as  a general  rule, 
either  man  or  woman  of  moderate  average  strength,  and  with  ordinary  diet, 
can  expect  to  maintain  health  without  from  three  to  six  miles  daily  of  walking 
exercise  or  its  equivalent. 

The  exercise  and  employment  of  the  mental  faculties  also  tend  to  promote 
health ; at  any  rate,  in  an  indirect  degree.  It  relieves  the  tedium  of  mere 
mechanical  and  physical  occupation,  and  so  moderates  the  exhaustion  consequent 
on  the  wear  and  tear  of  our  bodily  strength  and  energy.  It  affords  a genial 
stimulus,  promoting  corporeal  development  directly  and  indirectly;  and  when 
combined  with  moral  and  religious  cultivation,  cannot  fail  to  enhance  the  general 
well-being  of  the  human  creature. 


REST  AND  SLEEP. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  animal  frame,  that  at 
intervals  there  should  be  more  or  less  respite  from  bodily  exertion.  The  bow 
of  life  must  not  always  remain  strung,  or  it  will  lose  its  elasticity  and  power. 
A sense  of  fatigue  and  lassitude  indicates  the  necessity  of  repose,  and  the  general 
example  of  nature,  together  with  the  darkness  of  night,  bid  us  yield  to  the 
restorative  influence  of  sleep,  Our  animal  powers  are  then  suspended,  our  mental 
faculties  undergo  temporary  annihilation,  and  we  are  reduced  to  a state  of 
negative  or  vegetative  existence.  But  vital  agency  is  still  busily  at  work,  on 
tbe  one  hand  silently  applying  itself  to  the  destruction  and  removal  of  worn-out 
and  useless  material,  and  to  effecting  the  nourishment  and  arrangement  of  the 
various  elements  of  our  organization ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  concentrates 
and  accumulates  fresh  nervous  energy  for  the  toil  and  strife  of  the  morrow. 

Sleep  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible;  we  should  cultivate  and  carefully 
observe  those  conditions  which  tend  to  promote  and  secure  its  natural  and 
healthy  enjoyment.  For  this  purpose  sufficient  exercise  should  be  taken  in  the 
day ; the  food  should  be  moderate  in  quantity,  particularly  towards  evening,  or 
the  digestive  process  will  require  too  much  vital  energy,  and  divert  it  from  its 
proper  purpose  ; the  sleeping  chamber  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  too  much 
warmth  should  not  be  indulged  in,  either  by  means  of  bed-clothes  or  fire.  When 
there  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  sleep,  sponging  the  surface  of  the  body  with  cold 
water,  and  the  subsequent  use  of  the  flesh-brush  or  a coarse  towel,  will  often 
serve  to  induce  it ; and  it  is  also  highly  desirable  that  the  feet  be  kept  warm. 

The  time  requisite  for  sleep  varies  in  different  individuals.  Where  the  con- 
stitution is  weak  and  phlegmatic,  more  will  be  required  than  when  it  is  of  a 
robust  and  sanguine  character.  From  six  to  eight  out  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  will  generally  be  sufficient  for  an  adult.  The  allowance  of  sleep  must  be 
partially  regulated  by  the  amount  of  bodily  and  mental  exertion  and  fatigue 
which  is  undergone.  Habitual  indulgence  in  excess  of  sleep  is  apt  to  originate 
in  irregularity  of  living.  It  soon  acquires  the  force  of  habit,  and  will  slowly 
enervate  the  body.  For  infants,  however,  a much  greater  proportion  of  sleep  is 
required  than  for  adults ; from  twelve  to  eighteen  hours  is  not  too  much,  as  the 
greater  part  of  their  vital  energy  should  be  devoted  especially  to  the  processes 
of  organic  life,  and  to  effecting  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  the  body,  while 
the  animal  power  assumes  only  a subordinate  and  more  gradual  development. 
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CLOTHING. 

As  bodily  growth  is  going  on,  there  should  be  a greater  proportion  of  repose  and 
sleep  than  with  the  adult, 

CLOTHING. 

We  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  adapt  our  clothing  carefully  to  the  variations 
of  atmospheric  temperature,  &c.,  making  it  light  or  heavy,  cool  or  warm,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  Woollen  material  constitutes  the  most  valuable  part  of 
clothing  for  the  British  climate ; it  prevents  variations  of  the  weather  affecting 
us  as  much  as  might  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  has  the  advantage  of  combining 
lightness  and  warmth.  Flannel  should  always  be  worn  next  the  skin  in  the  day- 
time during  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  year,  and  should  only  be  omitted  in 
the  summer  months  by  those  who  are  strong  and  healthy ; it  serves  to  main- 
tain the  skin  at  an  equable  temperature,  and  prevents  the  perspiratory  action 
from  being  checked ; and  thus  it  is  certainly  a great  preventative  of  many 
maladies.  Where  there  is  much  tendency  to  rheumatism,  both  limbs  and  trunk 
should  be  cased  in  flannel;  but  if  the  complaint  presents  a neuralgic  rather  than 
an  inflammatory  character,  an  external  covering  of  thin  silk,  such  as  sarsnet, 
added  thereto,  will  be  found  to  increase  its  efficacy  materially. 

In  causing  an  unnatural  degree  of  warmth,  too  much  clothing  relaxes  and 
weakens  the  body,  and  prevents  the  system  from  being  duly  dependent  on  its 
own  resources  for  the  generation  of  heat.  It  also  may  interfere  with  freedom 
of  motion,  but  this  is  more  especially  the  case  when  the  dress  occasions  any 
undue  amount  of  tightness  and  pressure,  which  is  too  often  the  case  in  female 
attire.  The  mischief  of  tight  lacing  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated ; it  must 
occasion  distress  and  inconvenience  at  the  time,  but  the  injury  which  is  inflicted 
by  the  compression  of  the  internal  organs  is  incalculable,  and  though  it  may  not 
be  recognised  at  the  time,  yet  it  will  most  assuredly  lay  the  foundation  of  per- 
manent suffering  and  disease.  Undue  confinement  of  the  feet  in  tight  shoes  and 
boots,  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  or  at  the  caprice  of  the  shoemaker,  is  another 
matter  of  folly,  by  which  a subsequent  penalty  is  almost  always  incurred ; for 
such  is  the  invariable  source  of  corns,  bunions,  and  ingrowing  toe-nails.  The 
clothing  of  females  is  very  apt  to  be  injudicious  ; it  maybe  abundant  in  quantity, 
but,  by  its  arrangement,  it  often  conduces  neither  to  comfort  nor  the  requisite 
warmth.  The  due  clothing  of  the  feet  is  of  the  highest  importance,  especially 
for  females;  for  if  their  dryness  and  warmth  be  not  maintained,  the  health  is 
always  endangered.  To  keep  the  feet  warm  and  the  head  cool  is  a maxim  of 
health  as  true  as  it  is  old.  The  head  is  often  kept  far  too  hot,  especially  in 
infants  and  young  children.  The  clothing  of  children  is  frequently  ill-adapted 
to  their  requirements;  too  little  woollen  material  enters  into  its  composition 
generally,  and  I feel  assured  that  a want  of  due  protective  covering  in  cold 
weather,  to  which  young  people  cannot  be  prevented  from  exposing  themselves, 
is  a fertile  cause  of  malady  and  death. 

CLEANLINESS. 

The  influence  of  cleanliness  on  health  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on.  If 
the  skin  be  not  kept  free  from  the  incrustation  of  dirt  and  the  natural  secretions, 
its  office  cannot  be  duly  performed,  and  any  interference  therewith  will  not  fail 
to  affect  the  internal  organs,  especially  the  liver,  the  lungs,  and  tho  brain.  Want 
of  cleanliness,  moreover,  is  recognised  as  the  commonest  cause  of  diseases  of  the 
skin. 

'lo  inculcate  habits  of  cleanliness  in  children  is  of  the  highest  consequence,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  health,  but  also  as  tending  greatly  to  promoto  moral  feeling 
and  self-respect. 

^>1 
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In  addition  to  mere  cleanliness,  nothing  can  conduce  more  to  the  health  of  the 
skin,  and  enable  it  better  to  resist  any  prejudicial  influence  of  temperature,  than 
daily  ablution  in  cold  water,  aud  frequent  friction  of  the  surface.  It  will  also 
have  a general  strengthening  effect,  aud  tend  to  diminish  the  irritable  and 
relaxed  state  which  accompanies  the  imperfect  development  of  animal  heat,  espe- 
cially in  young  children. 

Those  who  necessarily  soil  tlieir  persons  by  the  nature  of  their  occupations,  or 
whose  laborious  employment  causes  much  perspiration,  should  frequently  resort 
to  warm  ablutions.  Warm  baths,  at  a temperature  of  from  90  to  95  degrees, 
are  of  the  greatest  advantage,  not  only  affording  comfort,  but  dispelling  fatigue, 
and  renewing  the  vigour  of  the  body.  No  fear  need  be  entertained  of  their 
relaxing  or  debilitating  effect,  so  long  as  they  are  not  taken  too  warm,  or 
remained  in  too  long  a time. 

Cleanliness  does  not,  however,  consist  in  mere  ablutions,  but  should  pervade 
our  mode  of  living  and  all  our  habits,  and  will,  in  every  respect,  conduce  to 
health.  What  can  be  more  offensive  to  any  person,  coming  out  of  the  pure  fresh 
air,  than  to  enter  a close,  noisome  apartment,  w-here  one  or  more  persons  have 
been  stifling  themselves  for  hours  P and  what  can  be  more  unwholesome  for  those 
persons  themselves  than  inspiring  again  and  again  that  vitiated  air  which  every 
minute  becomes  more  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  respiration  ? How  disgusting  is 
the  breath  of  some  persons  from  neglecting  to  cleanse  the  mouth  and  teeth ! 

CLIMATE,  ETC. 

Climate  is  the  peculiar  atmospheric  condition  which  generally  prevails  in  any 
particular  locality,  and  is  regulated  and  modified  by  a great  variety  of  circum- 
stances. In  different  latitudes  we  find  wide  disparity  of  seasons,  as  to  then- 
duration,  temperature,  moisture  or  dryness,  prevailing  wind,  &c.,  while  the 
elevation,  the  soil,  the  distance  from  the  sea,  the  absence  or  presence  of  water, 
&e.,  will  also  occasion  great  local  differences.  All  these  states  must  exert  a 
material  and  important  influence  on  the  human  frame. 

Temperature  is  a primary  and  essential  element  of  climate,  and  in  close  con- 
nexion with  its  other  peculiar  conditions ; and  to  it,  therefore,  we  will  now 
especially  refer.  Cold  may  be  considered  as  the  state  of  temperature  on  an  ave- 
rage lower  than  that  which  is  natural  or  agreeable  to  our  feelings.  The  decided 
tendency  of  cold,  when  its  action  is  not  checked  or  counteracted,  is  to  lower  and 
depress  vital  power.  But  the  bodily  system  is  not  passive  and  yielding  to  the 
direct  influence  of  cold,  when  within  certain  limits  ; its  vital  elasticity  causes  it 
to  react,  and,  unless  the  immediate  impression  be  overpowering,  a tonic  and 
stimulant  agency  is  effected  through  this  reaction.  Thus  the  sudden  application 
of  cold  water  to  the  surface  will  be  succeeded  by  a suffusion  of  warmth  ; thus, 
again,  a clear,  cold,  frosty  air  will  occasion  a glow  and  excitement  through  the 
frame,  when  reaction  is  promoted  by  exercise.  After  exposure  to  cold,  reaction 
may  not  ensue  until  the  body  is  placed  in  a more  genial  atmosphere,  and  then 
the  reaction  may  be  out  of  due  proportion,  imperfect  or  violent,  and  if  either  of 
those  states  persist,  disease  results.  When  such  is  the  case,  the  reaction  is  gene- 
rally irregular,  even  when  violent.  Heat  may  be  considered  as  that  state  of 
temperature  which  is  higher  than  the  average  to  which  man  is  accustomed.  The 
direct  effect  of  heat  is  to  stimulate  and  excite  vital  power ; it  cannot,  however, 
do  this  without  a powerful  secondary  or  indirect  tendency  to  cause  exhaustion, 
especially  if  the  heat  exceed  a certain  point,  or  the  economy  be  too  long  exposed 
to  its  action,  even  when  moderate.  Heat  and  cold  have  each  two  very  distinct 
modes  of  influence,  of  which  I do  not  think  the  due  relation  is  altogether  appre- 
ciated, though  undoubtedly  the  recognition  is  of  great  importance. 

The  combination  of  wind  with  any  degree  of  cold  increases  its  effect  very 
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materially,  inasmuch  as  the  cold  air  is  constantly  being  renewed,  and  thus  the 
animal  heat  is  more  rapidly  conducted  away.  Moisture  also  causes  the  effect  of 
cold  to  be  more  severely  felt,  and,  at  the  same  time,  checks  the  general  action  of 
the  skin,  so  that  a more  injurious  influence  is  thus  exerted.  When  the  atmo- 
sphere is  in  a heated  state,  it  is  rendered  much  more  pungent  and  disagreeable 
by  the  absence  of  moisture,  and  the  hot  winds  of  the  East,  and  those  which  are 
experienced  to  some  extent  in  Australia,  are  described  as  well  nigh  unbearable ; 
from  their  irritating  influence,  they  commonly  occasion  ophthalmia  and  cutaneous 
eruptions,  but  otherwise,  except  from  their  exhausting  tendency,  they  are  not  so 
very  prejudicial.  The  combination  of  moisture  with  heat  is,  however,  far  more 
unhealthy,  especially  in  low  situations,  where  vegetation  abounds  and  water  is 
stagnant.  In  this  we  have  the  primary  cause  of  the  fatal  fevers  of  Africa  and  of 
the  West  Indies;  though  doubtless,  when  once  in  existence,  they  may  be  per- 
petuated and  transmitted  by  contagious  influence. 

The  special  morbid  tendency  of  cold  is  to  produce  affections  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  and  this  may  be  readily  understood.  The  blood  driven  from  the  sur- 
face naturally  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  lungs ; and  this,  with  the  increased 
activity  of  the  respiration  in  preparing  fuel  for  the  maintenance  of  animal  heat, 
gives  rise  to  a degree  of  pressure  and  excitement,  which  may  rapidly  pass  into 
disease.  Apoplexy,  bleeding  from  any  internal  organs,  and  also  rheumatic  dis- 
ease, commonly  result  from  an  undue  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  skin 
by  cold.  Heat  seems  to  have  a special  injurious  influence  on  the  liver.  It  is 
said  to  excite  it ; probably,  however,  this  does  not  take  place  in  a direct  manner, 
but  is  thus  effected : excessive  heat  causes  a constant  and  copious  drain  of  aqueous 
fluid  from  the  blood  through  the  skin,  and  thus  the  blood  has  a tendency  to  be- 
come more  inspissated  and  richer ; pulmonary  influence  is  at  the  same  time  less 
active,  especially  as  there  is  less  necessity  for  preparing  the  material  for  the 
generation  of  animal  heat ; and  as  there  is  less  than  the  average  exercise  taken 
in  warm  climates,  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  not  thereby  promoted.  Thus, 
the  purification  and  decarbonization  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs  is  apt  to  be  some- 
what imperfect,  causing  a greater  amount  of  duty  to  be  thrown  on  the  liver, 
and  rendering  its  action  inefficient ; and  from  the  combined  causes  in  question, 
a congested  and  engorged  state  of  the  organ  is  instituted.  The  majority  of 
other  diseases  connected  with  the  permanent  influence  of  heat  are  occasioned  by 
its  exhausting  effects,  to  which  the  peculiar  constitutions  of  some  persons, 
coming  from  temperate  climates,  are  more  especially  amenable,  but  to  which, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  system  is  rendered  liable  from  not  being 
duly  accommodated  by  proper  regulation  of  diet  and  regimen  to  the  change 
of  relation. 

The  external  temperature  which,  on  an  average,  is  most  genial  and  healthy 
for  the  human  constitution,  is  from  50  to  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther- 
mometer. The  animal  economy  can,  however,  accommodate  itself  to  much 
variation  from  this  standard,  and,  with  due  precautions,  has  alike  the  power 
of  resisting  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ; in  some  parts  of  the  globe  these  are 
excessive,  but  the  British  climate  is  far  less  subject  to  them;  its  average  tem- 
perature is  moderate,  but  at  the  same  time,  within  its  own  limits,  it  is  more 
variable  than  the  colder  and  hotter  climates,  and  even  than  those  of  large  con- 
tinents. Thus,  we  frequently  have  very  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  even 
within  a few  hours,  and  often  to  a considerable  extent ; the  amount  of  moisture 
which  affects  our  atmosphere,  from  our  insular  position,  also  promotes  variations 
especially  tending  to  sudden  falls. 

The  peculiar  nature  of  the  British  climate  gives  a somewhat  special  character 
to  the  complaints  which  we  are  most  subject  to.  Scrofula,  consumption,  in- 
flammatory diseases  of  the  lungs,  rheumatic  affections,  and  bilious  complaints, 
assume  marked  forms,  and  may  often  be  traced  to  originate  in  the  variableness 
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of  our  climate,  and  the  great  degree  of  moisture  which  is  apt  to  affect  our 
atmosphere.  Much,  however,  may  be  done  to  counteract  these  disadvantages, 
and  it  would  often  be  well  if  we  took  more  care  and  made  a greater  effort  to 
prevent  and  to  anticipate  them,  than  if  we  trusted  merely  to  the  constitutional 
integrity  and  power  of  resistance.  \ 

The  extremes  of  temperature  are  both  alike  injurious.  When  the  climate 
may  be  termed  even  merely  warm,  rather  than  hot,  it  certainly  does  not  appear 
so  favourable  to  longevity  as  that  of  which  the  temperature  may  be  termed  cool, 
which  seems  to  rouse  the  constitution  to  more  energy  and  endurance,  though 
certainly  it  does  not  bring  the  human  frame  to  such  early  maturity.  But  even 
temperate  climates  assume  a mixed  character,  and  if  we  contrast  the  conditions 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  following  results  in  reference  to  the  influence  exerted  on 
health  : warmth  may  lower  the  tone  of  the  system  and  relax  the  body  ; it 
may  occasion  much  indisposition  and  inconvenience;  and  if  accompanied  by 
much  moisture,  it  may  give  rise  to  serious  ailment.  Cold,  on  the  other  hand, 
rouses  the  system  to  reaction  and  excitement,  which,  if  the  constitution  be  equal 
to  the  impression,  is  conducive  to  the  best  of  health ; but  if  there  is  much  irri- 
tability or  morbid  sensibility,  with  or  without  debility,  then  cold  may  cause  the 
most  severe  disorder  and  disease  ; and  when  moisture  is  combined  with  cold,  this 
is  especially  the  case.  Thus,  we  find  in  England  that  the  cold  weather  as  a 
general  rule,  is  attended  with  a greater  amount  of  fatal  and  dangerous  disease 
than  is  apt  to  occur  in  that  which  is  warm.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much  the 
mere  prevalence  of  cold  and  heat  in  our  climate  that  occasions  the  institution  of 
disease,  as  the  sudden  and  frequent  variations,  to  which  the  constitution  has  not 
time  to  accommodate  itself.  Even  if  not  of  great  extent,  their  frequent  repe- 
tition, accompanied  by  alterations  in  atmospheric  pressure,  make  much  impres- 
sion on  the  system.  As  a general  rule,  variation  of  the  weather  in  any 
direction  will  exert  an  unhealthy  influence  ; but  even  as,  in  the  abstract,  weather 
accompanied  by  a cold  temperature  is  most  hazardous  to  health,  so  the  change 
from  warmth  to  cold  is  usually  more  seriously  prejudicial  than  when  the  reverse 
is  the  case. 

Different  constitutions  are  differently  influenced  by  similar  atmospheric  states 
and  variations.  Some  persons  will  be  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  them,  some 
will  feel  the  effect  of  cold,  and  others  that  of  heat ; and  again,  the  combination 
of  cold  and  moisture  will  be  more  prejudicial  to  some  individuals,  while  warmth 
and  moisture  may  be  more  injurious  to  others.  The  influence  which  is  exerted 
by  climate  on  the  bodily  health,  when  at  its  average,  is  still  more  active  and 
potent  when  transition  into  a state  of  disease  has  taken  place;  and  thus  our 
attention  is  strongly  directed  to  what  is  termed  change  of  air  as  a sanatory 
means,  and  one  which  is  often  of  the  highest  importance.  Many  unhealthy 
states  of  system,  occurring  in  a moist  atmosphere,  may  be  materially  benefited 
by  removal  into  a drier  one.  When  a weak  and  irritable  constitutional  condi- 
tion seems  to  be  prejudicially  affected  by  keen  cold  air,  the  change  to  a warmer 
locality  will  be  attended  with  the  greatest  advantage,  and  even  a certain  degree 
of  moisture  may  not  be  objectionable;  the  relaxing  and  debilitating  influence  of 
mild  air,  especially  if  accompanied  with  stagnant  moisture,  can  be  counteracted 
by  resort  to  a situation  where  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing ; and  when  the  health, 
though  usually  good,  seems  failing  without  any  appreciable  cause,  let  the  resi- 
dence be  town  or  country,  then  it  will  often  be  found  that  sea-air  will  exert  a 
powerful  alterative  and  restorative  influence,  especially  if  the  locality  be  other- 
wise suitable.  Little  need  be  said  in  advocacy  of  the  advantage  of  country  air 
over  that  of  town,  and  of  the  benefit  we  derive  by  occasionally  availing  ourselves 
thereof  by  change  of  residence.  All  are  sufficiently  aware  that  the  air  which  is 
contaminated  by  smoke,  sewers,  and  want  of  free  circulation,  cannot  be  as  con- 
genial to  life  and  health  as  that  which  is  pure  and  fresh.  The  tables  of  com- 
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parative  mortality  make  the  fact  fearfully  evident;  and  even  acknowledging  the 
occupations  and  mode  of  life  in  large  towns  to  conduce  to  the  disadvantage  in 
question,  it  still  no  less  forcibly  inculcates  the  greater  need  of  sanitary  precau- 
tions, both  personal  and  general,  for  the  counteraction  of  the  mighty  mischief 
which  exists. 

A northern  aspect  will  probably  he  cold,  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  be  exposed 
to  the  searching  and  hurtful  influence  of  the  east  wind.  A high  situation  may 
be  dry,  but  its  exposure  will  render  it  liable  to  the  influence  of  every  change  of 
weather.  A low  situation  may  be  warm,  but  if  badly  placed,  may  be  damp  and 
unwholesome,  especially  if  there  he  much  vegetation  adjacent.  A clay  soil,  if 
undrained,  will  surely  render  a locality  wet  and  cold.  The  close  proximity  of 
water,  either  in  a running  stream  or  an  open  space,  cannot  fail  to  render  the 
atmosphere  moist,  and  at  times  to  a great  and  hurtful  extent.  Thus,  even  in 
the  same  vicinity,  attention  to  the  local  conditions  which  I have  enumerated 
may  have  a material  influence  on  health,  and  demand  the  best  consideration 
from  those  who  have  any  particular  morbid  tendency.  It  is  true  that  many 
persons  apparently  enjoy  the  best  of  health  in  the  most  unhealthy  localities ; 
but  this  is  only  the  case  with  some,  in  whom  the  constitutions,  especially  when 
strong,  may  have  become  habituated  and  seasoned  thereto,  for  careful  scru- 
tiny will  not  fail  to  demonstrate  the  hurtful  influence  on  health,  and  even 
on  the  duration  of  life,  urging  us  to  remedy  the  existing  evil  by  the  adoption  of 
appropriate  means. 

It  is  especially  desirable  that  emigrants,  and  even  those  going  abroad  for  a 
temporary  purpose,  should  study  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
climate  which  they  are  seeking,  and  be  acquainted  with  the  influence  which  they 
tend  to  exercise  on  health  ; for  if  not  duly  prepared  for  the  change  of  circum- 
stances, inconvenience  and  even  danger  may  result.  Exercise,  clothing,  and 
diet  must  be  modified,  and  suited  to  the  change,  according  to  the  principles  set 
forth  under  the  heads,  of  those  subjects  respectively.  Where  the  constitution  is 
healthy,  due  precaution  will  enable  it  to  encounter  the  heat  of  India,  or  the 
cold  of  Canada,  without  danger ; and  in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  where  heat 
aud  moisture  combine  to  occasion  the  most  fearful  and  fatal  diseases,  prudence 
and  temperance,  with  careful  attention  to  the  digestive  functions,  will  do  much 
to  maintain  health. 

The  tide  of  emigration  at  present  flows  strongly  towards  Australia  and  New 
Zealand ; hut  though  their  climates  are  comparatively  better  than  our  own,  yet 
the  change  to  them  cannot  be  accomplished  without  risk  to  some  constitutions. 
A few  minutes  devoted  to  the  subject  will,  therefore,  not  here  be  out  of  place. 
A mild  and  equable  climate  characterizes  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand  ; but 
a drier  state  of  atmosphere  prevails  in  the  former  country,  while  there  is  more 
moisture  in  the  latter.  Winter,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  does  not  exist ; and 
the  seasons  are  of  more  lengthened  duration,  and  with  little  interruption.  As 
a general  rule,  when  change  to  a warmer  climate  can  be  well  borne,  or  is 
desirable,  residence  in  Australia  will  be  beneficial ; otherwise  the  reverse  will 
be  the  case.  Thus,  we  might  expect  that  irritable  conditions  of  system  would 
abate,  but  states  of  debility  and  relaxation  would  be  aggravated,  and  their 
mischief  accelerated  ; and  we  find  such  to  be  the  case,  if  we  examine  the  accounts 
which  we  receive  as  to  the  mortality  which  takes  place  and  the  diseases  which 
are  prevalent.  There  is  a large  proportionate  mortality  of  those  infants  who  go 
from  this  country,  or  who  have  been  horn  soon  after  the  arrival  of  their  mother 
in  Australia,  especially  if  that  take  place  in  the  wet  season  or  in  the  heat  of 
summer  ; feeblo  in  existence,  and  readily  impressible,  they  sink  from  the 
exhausting  influence  of  the  climate.  Those  who  go  to  Australia  or  New  Zealand 
in  youth  or  adolescence  have  the  greatest  advantage;  their  constitutions  become 
accustomed  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  climate,  as  it  were  naturalizing  them  thereto. 
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To  those  who  are  in  the  prime  of  life  the  change  is  not  so  beneficial,  the  tone 
of  the  constitution  not  being  promoted ; it  misses  the  variations  of  weather, 
especially  those  tending  to  cold,  which  were  wont  to  rouse  it  to  reaction  and 
excitement;  thus  at  middle-age  the  change  of  climate  will  often  give  an 
unfavourable  inclination  to  the  down-hill  path  of  life.  At  an  advanced  age, 
however,  residence  in  the  distant  climates  which  we  are  speaking  of  exerts  a 
most  genial  influence,  and  is  generally  acknowledged  materially  to  lengthen  the 
period  of  existence.  It  seems  to  husband  and  promote  vital  power  when  once 
on  the  ebb,  avoiding  all  the  undue  stimulation  and  excitement  which  tend  most 
powerfully  to  occasion  disease,  when  once  life  is  on  the  decline. 

Neither  coughs,  colds,  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  rheumatism,  nor  gout,  are  of 
very  common  occurrence  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  This  is,  undoubtedly, 
due  to  the  mildness  of  the  weather,  and  its  more  permanent  and  unvarying 
character ; and  the  free  action  of  the  skin  thus  constantly  maintained  probably 
causes  the  relief  experienced  by  the  new-comers  who  sutler  with  dyspepsia. 
Neuralgia  and  nervous  weakness  are  unfavourably  affected  by  the  climate ; it  is 
injurious  in  scrofulous  cases  ; and  when  once  consumption  has  assumed  an  active 
development,  it  hurries  it  to  a fatal  termination,  especially  in  New  Zealand.  In 
the  early  stage  of  consumption,  however,  of  which  irritation,  tending  to  inflam- 
mation, and  active  liajmorrhage  from  the  lungs,  is  the  essence,  then  the  change 
to  Australia  may  check  the  approach  and  progress  of  the  disease.  Low  fevers 
of  bilious  and  remittent  character  seem  to  he  the  most  prevalent  diseases  in 
Australia.  In  summer,  ophthalmia,  sores  of  the  lips  and  mouth,  and  skin 
diseases,  are  common ; and  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  when  there  are  sudden 
and  unwonted  changes  of  temperature,  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  are  of  common 
occurrence. 


DIET,  ETC. 

Health  is  essentially  connected  with  the  nature  of  our  food ; that  is,  with  its 
being  sufficiently  wholesome  in  its  nature,  and  neither  deficient  nor  excessive 
in  quantity.  This  constitutes  the  question  of  diet,  and  though  common  sense 
dictates  sufficient  rules  for  ordinary  guidance,  yet  those  very  rules  are  often 
violated ; and,  moreover,  with  persons  who  are  invalids,  or  not  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  average  health,  those  rides  are  not  applicable,  but  require  considerable 
modification.  Thus,  in  a treatise  on  health,  some  comment  on  diet  is  requisite. 

Animal  food  is  most  analogous  and  similar  to  those  materials  of  which  the 
body  is  composed ; it  is,  therefore,  more  readily  digested,  and  affords  more 
nourishment  and  stimulus  than  that  which  is  vegetable.  It  tends,  however,  to 
putrescency,  and  requires  prompt  and  sufficient  digestive  and  secretive  power ; 
these  must  usually  be  aided  with  a due  proportion  of  exercise,  as  it  is  thereby 
that  the  demand  for  nutrient  matter  is  prompted,  and  its  expenditure  regulated. 
If  the  supply  of  animal  nourishment  be  in  excess,  the  blood  will  become  unhealthy, 
and  the  entire  system  will  become  clogged  up  and  inactive.  Thus  a congestive 
tendency  will  be  occasioned,  which  may  give  rise  to  bilious  attacks,  bleeding  from 
the  lungs,  apoplexy,  Ac. 

Vegetable  matter  is  originally  the  basis  of  all  animal  matter,  which  is  formed 
from  it,  and  therefore  naturally  constitutes  part  of  man’s  food.  Its  softer  texture 
and  peculiar  nature  render  it  the  more  readily  soluble  in  the  stomach  in  the  first 
instance  than  animal  matter,  but  the  subsequent  part  of  its  digestion  is  no  doubt 
effected  more  slowly  and  with  greater  difficulty.  The  mode  in  which  the  digestion 
of  vegetable  food  takes  place  undoubtedly  differs  materially  in  some  respects  from 
that  of  animal  food,  as  the  quantity  of  starch  and  sugar  which  exist  in  the  former 
have  to  undergo  peculiar  chemical  action  ; and  if  that  goes  wrong,  digestive  and 
general  constitutional  derangement  is  apt  to  ensue. 
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Food  is  taken  with  a twofold  object : firstly,  to  supply  and  replace  the  materials 
of  our  organization,  which  are  constantly  being  removed  and  passing  away,  after 
lasting  their  time ; and  secondly,  to  afford  the  material  for  respiratory  action, 
which  is,  in  fact,  fuel  for  the  maintenance  of  animal  heat.  The  various  tissues 
of  the  body  consist  principally  but  of  a few  simple  elements  variously  combined 
and  arranged,  which  are  derived  from  the  dissolution,  more  or  less  complete, 
of  the  ordinary  articles  of  diet,  that  portion  which  is  useless  being  in  a great 
measure  rejected  and  discharged.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  with 
a small  proportion  of  mineral  and  other  substances,  are  the  ultimate  elements 
to  which  the  food  can  be  reduced.  They  are  all  found  in  vegetable  food,  but 
the  nitrogen,  which  is  very  essential,  is  in  small  proportion  ; they  are  all  present, 
also,  in  animal  food,  but  the  nitrogen  is  in  large  proportion,  and  the  carbon  is 
available  more  readily  than  that  in  vegetable  food.  All  these  elements  are 
wanted  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  and  it  is  very  apparent  why  the  com- 
bination of  animal  food  with  that  which  is  of  vegetable  nature  is  desirable — viz., 
because  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  are  more  easily  afforded  by  it,  more  promptly, 
and  with  less  cbemico-vital  exertion.  The  chief  food  for  respiratory  action  is 
carbon,  and  this  is  no  less  essentially  requisite  than  the  food  which  is  applied  to 
the  general  nourishment  of  the  body  ; on  the  average,  this  is  readily  afforded  by 
the  different  kinds  of  food ; but  when  there  is  any  temporary  deficiency,  or  the 
due  supply  or  appliance  is  interfered  with  from  any  particular  cause,  then  the 
respiratory  consumption  derives  its  supply  from  the  store  of  carbonaceous  matter 
which  has  been  accumulated  in  the  system  in  the  shape  of  fatty  substance.  It 
is  through  this  means  that  emaciation  takes  place  in  cases  of  starvation,  and  in 
acute  illness,  when  the  digestive  powers  are  unable  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
preparation  of  a due  carbonaceous  supply.  Under  the  head  of  respiration,  some 
explanation  has  been  given  of  the  manner  in  which  carbon  is  made  available  for 
the  production  of  animal  heat. 

Milk  contains  within  itself  all  the  substances  which  are  requisite  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  body,  and  the  maintenance  of  respiratory  action.  In  its 
appropriate  kind  it  suffices  for  the  sustenance  of  the  infant  and  all  other  young 
animals,  but  as  growth  advances  sustenance  is  more  readily  and  advantageously 
derived  from  other  and  more  varied  kinds  of  food.  As  a partial  article  of  diet 
for  the  adult,  milk  is  highly  valuable,  but  alone  it  would  not  be  sufficiently  con- 
centrated and  solid  to  afford  the  requisite  stimulus  and  support.  And,  moreover, 
digestion  does  not  seem  to  render  milk  so  readily  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 
the  economy,  especially  when  there  is  much  natural  acidity  of  stomach.  Eggs 
are  much  more  available  as  food,  and  when  boiled  hard  afford  a strong  and 
sufficient  nourishment ; it  would  not,  however,  be  agreeable  to  the  stomach  that 
they  should  constitute  our  sole  aliment  without  the  admixture  of  other  food. 
Variety  and  occasional  change  of  diet  certainly  promote  digestion,  and  is  con- 
ducive to  the  general  health. 

Food  requires  a certain  amount  of  dilution  and  diffusion  to  fit  it  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  body,  and  to  facilitate  the  distribution  and  removal  of  the 
different  materials  of  its  structure.  A large  amount  of  water  must,  therefore, 
enter  into  the  composition  of  our  diet,  either  in  its  simple  form  or  combined 
with  the  various  articles  of  food,  and  it  is  even  probable  that  a certain  portion 
of  water  is  formed  within  the  body  from  the  primary  elements,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  afforded  by  the  inspired  air  and  the  various  ingredients  of  our  food. 

In  reference  to  food  we  have  to  consider  quantity  and  quality.  Excess  in 
eating  is  a very  common  fault,  and  though  much  is  said  about  persons  drinking 
themselves  to  death,  yet  1 believe  it  to  be  far  more  frequently  the  case,  though 
the  process  may  be  effected  more  slowly  and  silently,  for  persons  to  kill  them- 
selves with  eating — “ to  dig  their  graves  with  their  teeth.”  Over-feeding  is 
often  commenced  in  childhood,  and  even  infants  are  fed  immoderately,  without 
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any  regard  to  how  much  or  how  often ; but  in  acquiescence  with  an  unnatural 
craving,  which  is  usually  a habit  acquired  by  degrees,  being  often  promoted  by 
the  unwholesome  and  stimulating  nature  of  the  food.  The  stomach  of  an 
healthy  adult  will  relish  and  digest  any  ordinary  kind  of  food,  and  the  dictate  of 
appetite  must  be  the  guide  as  to  quantity,  stopping  short  of  any  sense  of  undue 
fulness ; due  regard  should  be  paid  to  an  average  of  supply,  and  the  amount  of 
previous  exertion  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  From  half  to  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  uncooked  meat  may  be  regarded  as  a fair  daily  allowance  to  an 
adult  in  goad  health,  and  taking  moderate  exercise,  but  when  there  is  much 
physical  exertion,  a larger  quantity  may  be  fairly  made  use  of.  The  allowance 
in  question  is  in  accordance  with  ordinary  English  diet,  into  the  daily  composi- 
tion of  which  butter,  milk,  cheese,  and  pudding  enter,  as  well  as  vegetables  and 
bread,  and  if  they  be  deficient,  more  meat  is  required. 

As  a general  rule,  in  cold  climates  the  allowance  of  animal  food  should  be 
above  the  average,  for  more  muscular  strength  and  generation  of  heat  is  required 
there  than  in  temperate  countries.  In  cold  climates,  also,  more  fatty  matter 
should  be  consumed  to  afford  fuel  for  the  production  of  animal  heat,  and  fer- 
mented and  alcoholic  liquids  are  also  more  or  less  available  to  cause  its  ready 
supply.  In  hot  countries  the  allowance  of  animal  food  should  be  smaller  and  of 
lighter  character  than  where  the  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  quantity  should 
be  made  good  by  vegetable  matter,  such  as  bread,  rice,  and  the  more  wholesome 
vegetables.  The  liquid  part  of  diet  should  on  no  account  be  too  heavy  and 
stimulating,  such  as  porter,  spirits,  and  strong  heavy  wines,  which  irritate  the 
stomach  and  load  the  liver,  already  too  liable  to  derangement ; it  should,  how- 
ever, be  grateful  and  gently  stimulating,  so  as  to  promote  digestion  and  keep  up 
the  tone  of  the  system  which  the  high  temperature  tends  to  depress;  tea, 
coffee,  bitter  beer,  and  a moderate  supply  of  wine,  generally  diluted,  are  the 
most  suitable  beverages. 

Cookery  should  consist  in  putting  food  in  such  a state  as  best  fits  it  for 
digestive  action,  but  too  often  it  has  quite  the  reverse  effect,  rendering  that 
which  is  naturally  wholesome  and  nutritious,  indigestible  and  hurtful. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  flesh  is  more  wholesome  and  nutritious  when  the 
animal  has  arrived  at  maturity  than  before  or  afterwards.  The  flesh  of  an  old 
animal  is  dry  and  hard,  and  this  state  of  its  texture  makes  it  indigestible ; that 
of  a younger  one  is  soft  and  flabby,  imperfect  in  its  chemical  composition,  there 
being  an  undue  proportion  of  fat  and  gelatine  in  lieu  of  albumen  and  fibrin, 
which  renders  it  less  digestible  and  nutritious.  Thus  lamb  and  veal  are  far 
inferior  to  mutton  and  beef,  though  by  way  of  variety  it  is  not  objectionable  to 
resort  to  their  use  occasionally.  Calves  should,  however,  be  killed  young,  like 
lamb,  and  not  suffered  to  become  half-grown  bullocks,  and  the  vile  practice  of 
repeatedly  bleeding  the  unfortunate  animals  should  certainly  be  altogether 
abolished ; the  abstraction  of  the  blood  in  such  a fashion  not  only  makes  the 
meat  less  nutritive,  but  it  exerts  an  injurious  influence  on  the  texture  of  the 
flesh,  making  it  positively  unwholesome — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  with  many 
delicate  stomachs  it  is  apt  to  disagree  violently.  A certain  amount  of  fat  is 
always  desirable  to  be  eaten  with  the  flesh  of  meat ; but  even  if  the  amount 
taken  do  not  exceed  the  amount  required,  it  should  not  be  taken  in  too  concen- 
trated a condition,  as  it  does  not  agree  with  the  stomach,  but  interferes  with 
general  digestion ; and,  indeed,  the  carbonaceous  supply  seems  to  be  more  ad- 
vantageously  afforded  to  the  system  when  it  exists  in  the  food  in  more  complicated 
combination,  which  appears  to  render  the  supply  more  gradual  and  equable. 
Too  much  fatty  material  in  our  food  irritates  the  stomach  and  loads  the  liver. 
In  reference  to  keeping  meat,  the  sooner  the  flesh  of  young  animals  is  cooked 
the  better,  before  its  gelatinous  substance  has  time  to  harden,  and  before  that 
peculiar  process  of  decomposition  commences  to  which  veal  is  so  especially  liable. 
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Well-matured  meat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  materially  benefited  by  keeping  in 
cool  dry  air,  and  that  amount  of  decomposition  which  takes  place  in  it,  short  of 
any  putridity,  does  but  render  it  more  wholesome  and  digestible..  Is  meat  more 
wholesome  well-done  or  under-done,  as  it  is  called  P is  a question  to  which  we 
may  reply — young  meat  should  be  always  well-done,  whether  roasted,  boiled,  or 
dressed  in  any  other  way ; its  texture  being  of  moister  and  softer  nature,  it  is 
not  in  the  best  state  of  preparation  for  digestive  action  until  its  fibre  is  set,  and 
its  gelatinous  matter  sufficiently  acted  upon  by  heat.  But  full-grown  meat, 
whether  broiled,  roasted,  or  boiled,  may  be  under-done,  and  yet  be  thoroughly 
cooked — that  is,  well  prepared  by  the  action  of  heat  for  the  digestive  process, 
and  it  is  probably  then  more  nutritious  and  digestible  than  what  we  should  re- 
cognise as  well-done,  which  happens  thus : any  of  the  above  modes  of  cooking 
harden  the  outside  of  the  meat  in  the  first  instance ; by  this  means  the  juices 
thereof  are  retained  in  its  substance,  where  a process  of  slow  stewing  goes  on, 
sufficient  to  effect  the  cooking  of  the  tissue  of  the  flesh,  which  is  essentially 
fibrinous,  while  the  temperature  is  never  sufficiently  raised  to  deprive  the  juices 
of  their  ruddy  colour.  Thus  we  see  that  the  meat  which  is  gelatinous  and 
fatty  is  not  so  easily  cooked  as  that  which  is  more  fibrinous  in  its  nature. 

Broiling  is  the  most  simple  and  primeval  way  of  cooking  meat ; exposing  its 
surfaces  alternately  to  the  fire,  either  closely  or  at  a short  distance,  so  as  to  do 
it  as  quickly  as  possible  without  burning  it,  is  all  that  is  required.  In  this  way 
the  fat  is  drained  from  the  interstices  of  the  meat,  which  is  kept  moist  and 
juicy  in  consequence  of  the  outside  becoming  quickly  hardened ; thus  it  is  ren- 
dered wholesome,  and  at  the  same  time  grateful  to  the  stomach.  Roasting  is  a 
very  similar  process  to  that  of  broiling,  only  it  is  performed  on  a larger  scale, 
and  therefore  has  to  be  effected  more  slowly  ; by  duly  protecting  the  surface  and 
keeping  it  frequently  moistened,  it  may  be  prevented  from  getting  burnt  or  too 
much  hardened,  and  from  being  too  much  done  towards  the  outside  in  comparison 
with  the  inner  part.  Baking  is  somewhat  similar  to  roasting,  but  not  so  whole- 
some or  so  palatable;  the  meat  generally  becomes  sodden  by  the  steaming  atmo- 
sphere to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  the  fatty  matter  is  more  retained,  and  apt  to 
become  somewhat  rancid  and  empyreumatic  from  the  confinement  in  a close 
oven.  In  frying  meat  the  heat  is  quickly  and  closely  brought  in  contact  through 
the  bottom  of  the  pan ; the  meat  is  then,  as  it  were,  boiled  in  grease ; by  this 
method  the  nutriment  of  the  meat  is  certainly  all  retained,  and  a large  pro- 
portion of  fatty  matter  is  left  in  combination  with  it,  which  often  offends  the 
stomach,  and  is  apt  to  rise  again,  especially  when  it  has  become  burnt.  This 
mode  of  cooking  does  not  suit  delicate  stomachs.  In  cooking  by  boiling,  ac- 
cording to  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  the  heat  of  the  water  should  be  kept 
up  to  boiling  point — viz.,  212  degrees,  but  in  practice  this  is  not  judicious;  the 
water  that  the  meat  is  put  in  should  be  at  a temperature  of  150  degrees,  which 
must  gradually  be  suffered  to  rise  to  boiling  point,  at  which  it  should  remain  for 
a few  minutes ; and  sufficiency  of  cold  water  should  then  be  added  to  reduce  the 
temperature  to  180  or  190  degrees,  where  it  should  be  retained  by  regulating  the 
heat  of  the  fire  until  the  meat  is  sufficiently  done.  By  these  means  the  meat  will  be 
tender  and  thoroughly  cooked,  though  it  will  take  somewhat  longer  time ; but  if  it 
be  kept  at  a high  temperature,  the  meat,  from  the  firmer  coagulation  of  the  fibrin 
will  be  hard  and  tough,  or  the  outside  will  be  very  much  done,  while  the  inside  is 
very  imperfectly  so.  Though  inferior  to  roasting,  boiling  may  be  a wholesome  mode 
of  cooking  if  well  managed ; it  is  not,  however,  a very  economical  one ; the  nu- 
tritious and  grateful  juices  of  the  moat  are  drawn  out  to  a considerable  extent, 
especially  if  it  have  been  salted,  and  we  must  always  remember  that  much  of 
the  substance  of  the  meat  is  dissolved  in  the  liquor,  which,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  turned  to  good  account.  Stewing  is  a slow  method  of  cooking,  somewhat 
similar  to  boiling,  but  in  which  the  heat  should  never  be  suffered  to  rise  to  boiling 
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point  j in  fact,  the  perfection  of  the  process  consists  in  keeping  it  much  lower, 
at  least  twenty  or  thirty  degrees.  The  process  is  effected  in  a small  quantity  of 
water,  so  that  the  portion  of  nutritious  matter  which  is  dissolved  out,  may  he 
eaten  at  the  same  time  as  the  meat.  This  mode  of  cooking  is  admirably  adapted 
for  old  meat,  or  where  there  is  much  gelatinous  matter  ; it  will  not  fail  to  render 
it  very  tender  and  digestible,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  flavour,  if  pro- 
perly carried  out.  The  liquor  may  be  thickened  by  putting  barley  or  rice  with 
it  from  the  commencement,  and  it  may  be  flavoured  in  any  way  most  agreeable 
to  the  palate.  By  suffering  the  stew,  when  nearly  finished,  to  get  cold,  the  fat, 
if  desirable,  may  readily  be  removed,  and  the  process  then  completed.  Thus 
this  mode  of  cooking  may  afford  light  and  wholesome  nutriment,  very  suitable 
for  an  invalid.  The  stewing  process  is  much  better  effected  in  an  earthen  vessel 
than  in  a metal  one,  as  the  heat  may  be  much  better  regulated,  and  prevented 
from  rising  suddenly.  The  preparation  of  broth  and  soup  should  be  effected  in 
the  same  way  as  stewing,  continued  for  a considerable  length  of  time.  Meat 
which  contains  much  gelatinous  matter  or  tendon,  is  well  adapted  for  making 
soup,  and  hones  may  be  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose,  as  they  contain  much 
gelatinous  substance,  but  considerable  heat  is  required  for  its  extraction.  The 
basis  of  soup,  more  especially  than  that  of  broth  is,  in  fact,  a solution  of  animal 
gelatine,  with  which  the  other  principles  of  meat  and  other  material  are  combined 
in  different  proportions.  Either  broth  or  soup  may  be  freed  from  the  presence 
of  fat  by  the  simple  expedient  suggested  under  the  head  of  stewing.  We  may 
remark  in  conclusion,  that  our  present  English  mode  of  cookery,  by  means  of  a 
large  open  fire,  is  undoubtedly  most  uncouth  and  extravagant,  and  sooner  or 
later,  we  certainly  cannot  fail  to  resort  to  the  use  of  stoves  properly  adapted 
for  the  purpose. 

Poultry  constitutes  agreeable  and  palatable  food.  The  flesh  of  ducks  and 
geese  is  somewhat  strong  and  oily,  and  requires  a good  digestive  power  to  cope 
with  it ; no  mode  of  cookery  can  altogether  obviate  their  rich  and  fat  nature, 
but  roasting  is  best  adapted  for  the'  purpose.  Fowl  and  young  turkey  are 
thorougldy  wholesome  and  suitable  for  weak  stomachs;  for  invalids,  boiling  is 
the  preferable  mode  of  cooking  them,  but  when  roasted  the  white  meat  is  unob- 
jectionable. The  only  advantageous  method  of  cooking  old  poultry  is  by  stewing, 
which,  if  properly  managed,  will  render  even  the  most  aged  hen  nutritious  and 
digestible. 

Game  is  exceedingly  light  and  wholesome,  but  it  requires  keeping  a sufficient 
length  of  time  to  soften  the  muscular  fibre,  which  is  otherwise  hard  and  tough. 
It  is  very  grateful  to  the  stomach  and  suitable  for  invalids.  The  best  method 
of  cooking  it  is  roasting,  as  it  is  thereby  rendered  most  agreeable  to  the  palate ; 
boiling  gives  a strong  unpleasant  flavour,  but  if  keeping  it  a sufficient  length  of 
time  to  render  it  tender  be  objectionable,  it  may  be  stewed,  and  if  well  done  in 
that  wray,  it  will  be  both  wholesome  and  palatable. 

Fish,  for  the  most  part,  constitutes  light  and  uustimulating  food,  hut  it  is  very 
inferior  to  animal  food  as  nutriment.  With  strong  healthy  stomachs  it  forms 
a good  component  article  of  diet,  but  with  weak  delicate  stomachs  only  some 
kinds  of  food  are  available,  and  though  this  may  seem  to  digest  very  well  in  the 
first  instance,  and  not  to  be  burdensome  to  the  stomach,  yet  the  residual  and 
indigestible  part  often  causes  some  irritation  in  passing  through  the  bowels, 
which  indeed  is  sometimes  experienced  by  persons  in  good  health  after  making 
a hearty  meal  of  it.  Fish  must  he  eaten  while  fresh,  for  if  kept  too  long  it 
will  have  an  almost  poisonous  influence.  Whiting,  haddock,  cod,  mackerel, 
flounder,  sole,  and  turbot  are,  in  the  order  that  they  are  set  down,  the  lightest 
and  most  digestible  kinds  of  fish  : they  art;  all  most  delicate  when  boiled.  Sauce 
is  objectionable ; the  utmost  that  can  be  allowed  is  a little  thin  melted  butter 
and  chili  vinegar.  Fresh  herring,  salmon,  and  eels  contain  much  oily  matter. 
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but  if  eaten  in  moderation,  are  not  more  apt  to  disagree  than  other  fish;  vinegar 
is  always  a good  accompaniment.  Oysters,  when  eaten  raw,  are  nutritious  and 
easy  of  digestion,  even  by  invalids,  hut  all  other  shellfish  is  indigestible,  and  apt 
to  occasion  unpleasant  effects,  especially  in  some  constitutions  : diarrhoea,  fainting, 
and  eruptions,  especially  a kind  of  nettle-rash,  may  be  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
shellfish,  and  even  of  shrimps  and  prawns. 

Eggs  constitute  a most  wholesome  and  perfect  article  of  diet.  They  comprise 
all  the  material  which  is  required  for  the  general  nourishment  and  for  respiratory 
pabulum,  and  that  in  a readily  available  shape.  As  a form  of  invalid  diet, 
which  should  be  nutritive  without  causing  much  digestive  exertion  or  excite- 
ment, they  are  very  valuable,  and  from  the  sulphur  which  they  contain,  they 
have  a considerable  alterative  action,  which  is  not  duly  appreciated. 

Milk  is  a most  useful  article  of  food,  especially  for  children : in  using  cow’s 
milk  for  infants  we  must  remember  that  it  requires  dilution,  as  it  is  stronger 
than  that  of  the  human  subject,  which  asses’  milk  is  said  to  resemble  most 
closely.  Cows’  milk  is  often  exceedingly  valuable  as  a main  component  of 
invalid  diet,  when  the  system  is  in  a weakened  and  exhausted  condition  from 
acute  illness  or  over-excitement  occasioned  hy  an  injudicious  mode  of  living. 
The  newer  the  milk,  the  more  wholesome ; it  should  be  taken  cold,  or  at  any 
rate  only  made  warm,  for  boiling  makes  it  somewhat  indigestible,  tending  to 
cause  its  elements  to  separate.  Butter  is  the  oily  constituent  of  milk,  and  the 
most  wholesome  and  agreeable  kind  of  fatty  matter  used  in  diet.  It  seems  the 
natural  addition  to  all  dry  farinaceous  substances.  Like  all  other  kind  of  fatty 
matter,  it  irritates  the  stomach  and  excites  the  liver,  if  taken  in  excess,  and 
especially  if  it  have  been  subjected  to  a high  temperature  in  cooking.  If  it  be 
rancid,  from  being  badly  made  or  too  long  kept,  it  is  exceedingly  unwholesome. 
Cheese  is  the  curd  of  the  milk  coagulated  by  rennet.  It  is  nutritious  and 
stimulating  food,  but  inclines  to  be  indigestible  from  its  close,  tough  texture, 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  the  stomach  to  dissolve  : this,  however,  may  be 
obviated  by  thorough  mastication,  or  it  may  even  be  scraped  or  grated.  By  its 
peculiar  chemical  nature,  which  is  increased  hy  keeping,  cheese  is  certainly  a 
provocative  to  digestive  action. 

Vegetable  material  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  our  food  : it  is  an  essential 
part  of  diet,  affording  much  nourishment,  though  more  slowly  than  animal 
food,  which  it  serves  to  dilute  and  modify  as  may  be  required,  thereby  pre- 
venting it  from  exerting  too  stimulating  an  influence.  The  variety  which 
vegetable  food  presents  to  the  stomach  is  most  grateful,  and  its  deprivation, 
even  partially,  is  most  disagreeably,  if  not  severely,  felt.  Bread  is  the  prime 
staple  of  all  vegetable  food,  and  comprises  within  itself  all  the  material  that  is 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  life  : that  which  is  made  from  the  flour  of 
wheat  is  the  most  nutritious  and  commonly  used.  The  peculiar  mechanical 
arrangement  of  bread  into  a soft  spongy  substance,  by  the  aid  of  yeast,  or  any 
other  material  which  will  give  rise  to  the  disengagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
constituting  fermentative  action,  adapts  it  to  more  ready  digestion.  As  a 
general  rule,  fermented  bread  is  undoubtedly  most  wholesome,  especially  if  less 
of  the  husk  of  the  corn  were  taken  away  than  is  usually  the  case ; but  the 
usual  bread-making  process  is  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary,  for  a strong 
healthy  stomach  especially,  to  which  ship  biscuit  or  Australian  damper  will  by 
no  means  come  amiss.  For  many  invalid  stomachs  the  avoidance  of  the  fer- 
menting process  is  desirable ; in  dyspeptic  states  common  bread  will  certainly 
often  serve  to  excite  irritation  and  gaseous  formation,  and  is  better  partially  or 
altogether  avoided.  The  use  of  wheaten  bread  or  flour  is  not  advisable  for  very 
young  children;  the  quantity  of  gluten  contained  in  wheat  renders  them 
iea\y  and  indigestible,  and  the  fermenting  process  undergone  by  the  bread 
renders  it  apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach : hy  baking  the  flour,  toasting  the 
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bread,  or  tbe  substitution  of  biscuit  powder,  however,  these  objections  are 
materially  obviated.  Barley,  oaten,  and  rye  bread  are  all  nourishing  food,  but 
they  do  not  suit  the  palate  of  those  accustomed  to  wheaten  bread.  The  ad- 
mixture in  moderate  proportions  of  barley  and  oaten  flour,  which  are  lighter 
and  more  digestible,  with  wheaten  flour,  would,  however,  probably  be  attended 
with  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  bread.  All  the  kinds  of  grain  mentioned 
may  be  made  use  of  as  food  in  other  shapes  besides  bread.  Oaten  cakes  are 
most  whulesome  and  nutritious,  but  to  a stomach  that  has  been  accustomed  to 
wheaten  bread,  they  are  somewhat  harsh  and  ungrateful.  Oatmeal,  boiled  in 
water,  flavoured  with  salt,  or  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  eaten  with  milk,  is  an 
excellent  food,  and  well  adapted  as  food  for  children.  Its  use  in  making  gruel 
is  familiar  to  every  one,  and  it  also  forms  an  excellent  combination  with  animal 
food  in  broths  and  stews  ; but  barley,  properly  prepared,  answers  the  purpose 
still  better.  Buckwheat,  made  into  fermented  bread,  or  simple  cakes,  baked  on 
an  iron  plate,  constitutes  nourishing  and  by  no  means  disagreeable  food. 

Rice  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  article  of  diet,  though  certainly  it  is  not 
nearly  so  nutritious  and  stimulating  as  tbe  different  kinds  of  grain  which  we 
have  mentioned,  as  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  starch.  It  is  available  in  many 
. shapes,  and  may  be  subjected  to  a variety  of  modes  of  cooking ; plainly  boiled 
it  is  certaiidy  the  best  substitute  for  potatoes  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
Maize  is  very  similar  to  rice.  There  are  several  other  farinaceous  substances 
which  have  a close  analogy  to  rice — arrowroot,  sago,  tapioca,  &c. 

At  the  head  of  the  vegetables,  properly  so  called,  stands  the  potato,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  wholesome  and  agreeable  to  every  taste ; it  is  certainly  the 
best  accompaniment  to  animal  food.  Parsnips,  turnips,  carrots,  &c.,  form  a 
class  of  vegetable  food  which  possesses  more  bulk  than  nourishment.  The 
various  green  vegetables  have  a low  degree  of  nutrient  power,  but  in  moderate 
quantity  have  a cooling  and  wholesome  influence,  counteracting  the  heating  and 
stimulating  tendency  of  animal  food.  It  is  of  consequence  that  vegetables 
should  be  fresh  and  well  dressed,  so  as  to  render  them  as  tender  and  digestible 
as  possible ; for,  being  somewhat  insoluble,  and  of  fibrous  texture,  they  are  very 
apt  to  pass  unchanged  into  the  bowels,  and  there  cause  much  disturbance  and 
irritation,  especially  if  they  have  not  undergone  due  mastication. 

The  use  of  ripe  fruit  in  moderation  is  decidedly  advantageous  and  desirable 
for  healthy  stomachs,  tending  much  to  counteract  the  irritable  and  excited  state 
which  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  apt  to  assume  in  hot 
weather,  and  also  to  cool  and  purify  the  blood. 

We  have  now  to  speak  briefly  of  the  various  supplementary  articles  of  our 
diet,  known  as  puddings,  &c.  Paste  is  better  made  with  suet  than  any  other 
kind  of  fat,  and  is  more  wholesome  boiled  than  baked.  When  pudding  made 
with  wheat  flour,  and  any  kind  of  fatty  matter,  is  used  in  common  diet,  it 
ought  certainly  to  be  considered  as  more  or  less  of  a substitute  for  animal  food 
in  the  meal  of  which  it  forms  a part.  A light  boiled  paste,  as  made  in  some 
parts  of  England  (especially  Sussex  and  Norfolk),  without  any  fatty  material,  is 
far  from  unwholesome,  and  fruit  puddings  made  with  the  same  are  not  objec- 
tionable. As  an  accompaniment  to  batter  pudding  or  boiled  rice,  stewed  fruit 
is  exceedingly  wholesome,  and  thus  prepared  can  often  be  taken  even  where  it 
disagrees  in  the  raw  state. 

It  is  requisite  to  take  a certain  amount  of  liquid  into  the  system  ; and  where 
the  solid  food  is  good  and  sufficient,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  simpler  the 
liquid  is  the  better,  seeing  that  it  is  merely  required  for  the  purposes  of  dilution. 
Water,  in  fact,  is  our  natural  beverage ; but,  in  our  present  state  of  civilization 
and  artificial  existence,  much  of  our  nourishment  is  taken  in  a fluid  form,  and, 
moreover,  much  liquid  is  taken  merely  to  gratify  the  palate,  and  more  or  less 
also  for  the  sake  of  its  stimulating  influence  on  the  stomach  and  general  system. 
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As  water  constitutes  our  natural  beverage  in  a state  of  health,  so  when  the  body 
is  in  a state  of  disorder  and  disease,  a medicinal  influence  may  be  exerted  by  the 
proportion  in  which  it  is  taken  being  diminished  or  increased.  A considerable 
quantity  of  diluent  fluid  cannot  be  constantly  passing  through  the  blood  with- 
out producing  a change  therein,  and  consequently  an  influence  on  the  genei  al 
system,  and  I believe  that  this  principle  is  not  sufficiently  taken  into  conside- 
ration in  the  treatment  of  disease  at  the  present  day. 

We  may  divide  the  various  liquids  used  as  beverages  into  two  classes  : the 
first,  which  we  may  term  diluents,  will  comprise  all  those  fluids  which  have  no 
marked  stimulating  power,  though  they  may  have  a nutritive  property  : the 
second  we  may  term  stimulants,  which  are  characterised  by  having  gone  through 
more  or  less  fermentive  action,  and  by  having  more  or  less  alcohol  in  their  com- 
position. 

Water  will  of  course  stand  at  the  head  of  diluent  beverages,  and  the  others 
are,  in  fact,  only  modifications  thereof.  I am  perfectly  convinced  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  water  is  the  most  advantageous  accompaniment  with  our  principal 
meal,  best  serving  to  promote  and  carry  out  digestive  action.  It  is,  however, 
often  disliked  and  objected  to,  and  a substitute  must  be  found.  Toast  and 
water,  when  properly  made,  will  often  agree  with  weak  stomachs  better  than 
plain  water.  Milk  and  water  is  usually  most  suitable  for  young  children. 
Barley-water  is  a very  wholesome  beverage.  In  warm  weather,  weak  lemonade 
is  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  serves  well  to  allay  the  sensation  of  thirst.  The 
juices  of  various  fruits  may  also  be  used  with  advantage  to  flavour  water  ; weak 
beer  and  cyder  may  also  be  classed  amongst  diluent  beverages,  but  I certainly 
deem  them  objectionable,  especially  for  children. 

We  now  come  to  diluents  of  more  substantial  character — cocoa,  tea,  and 
coffee.  Cocoa,  as  usually  made,  with  or  without  milk  and  sugar,  is  a wholesome 
and  nutritious  beverage,  well  adapted  for  the  morning  meal.  Too  much  fatty 
matter  is,  however,  generally  used  in  the  manufacture,  in  addition  to  that  which 
it  contains  itself,  and  this  makes  it  sit  uneasily  on  some  stovpachs : if,  however, 
it  be  prepared  from  the  nuts  themselves,  or  nibs,  as  they  are  usually  called, 
there  is  not  the  same  objection,  and  it  is  consequently  much  preferable.  Cho- 
colate is  very  similar  to  cocoa,  but  richer,  sweeter,  and  flavoured  with  spice. 

Tea  is  a most  grateful  and  refreshing  beverage,  of  too  universal  value  and 
repute  to  require  any  commendation,  or  for  detraction  to  lessen  the  general  esti- 
mation which  it  has  acquired.  That  it  is  subject  to  abuse  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  for  it  may  be  injurious  if  drank  too  strong,  or  in  too  large  a quantity. 
The  quantity  of  tea  taken  at  any  meal  should  certainly  not  exceed  half-a-pint, 
nor  should  it  be  taken  more  than  twice  a day.  Black  tea  is  the  only  kind 
which  should  be  used,  for  the  green  is  evidently  quite  a manufactured  article, 
more  or  less  spurious  in  all  instances,  and  positively  noxious  in  some.  Tea  is 
particularly  adapted  for  those  who  lead  a sedentary  life,  and  is  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  invalid.  I believe  the  mischief  of  excessive  tea-drinking  to  rest 
principally  in  taking  a quantity  of  tepid  or  hot  fluid ; this  alone  will  occasion 
and  aggravate  dyspepsia  : still,  I do  not  believe  strong  tea  to  be  harmless,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  entertain  no  doubt  that  its  excessive  use  will  prove  materially 
injurious  both  to  the  stomach  and  nervous  system,  more  especially  if  that  which 
is  green  is  taken.  Thus  we  turn  a blessing  to  a curse,  which  man  is  too  apt  to 
do,  but  that  does  not  militate  against  its  real  value,  in  respect  of  which  it  has 
also  had  a moral  influence  on  society  at  large,  promoting  both  health  and  com- 
fort. Were  tea  but  of  lower  price,  and  fairer  quality,  which,  while  it  is  taxed 
as  at  present,  cannot  be,  its  increased  use  would  greatly  counteract  the  beer  and 
spirit-drinking  mischief  which  infests  and  degrades  all  classes. 

Coffee  is  a wholesome  beverage,  somewhat  of  a stimulating  character,  but 
which  differs  from  that  of  tea  in  its  nature,  and  is  at  the  samo  time  less  apt  to 
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affect  the  nervous  system  injuriously.  From  being  taken  stronger,  and  with 
more  milk  and  sugar  than  tea,  it  is  rendered  more  nutritious,  and  in  some 
measure  is  more  advantageous  to  weak  stomachs.  A small  quantity  of  strong 
coffee  taken  immediately  after  dinner  is  considered  to  promote  digestion,  and  it 
may  apparently  do  so  by  counteracting  the  heavy  and  lethargic  condition  which 
a full  meal  will  often  occasion.  Coffee  evidently  excites  the  brain,  preventing 
the  tendency  to  sleep,  but  without  leaving  any  of  that  depression  which  results 
from  the  indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors.  Excess  in  the  use  of  coffee  is  apt  to 
give  rise  to  dyspepsia  and  an  irritable  state  of  the  nervous  system.  Coffee, 
when  taken  at  the  morning  meal,  does  not  suit  some  stomachs,  causing  a sense 
of  fulness  and  uneasiness,  when  tea  will  be  preferable.  We  must  remember 
that  if  it  be  drank  largely,  and  of  little  strength,  it  will  cause  the  same  mischief 
that  weak  tea  or  any  other  warm  diluent  occasions — i.e.,  weaken  and  injure 
the  tone  of  the  stomach. 

Of  stimulants. — Beer  comes  first  on  our  list,  and  is  so  completely  an  English 
beverage  that  it  requires  our  best  consideration.  There  is  certainly  some  true 
nutritious  material  in  all  strong  beer,  in  the  shape  of  saccharine  matter ; there 
is  more  or  less  alcohol,  on  which  the  strength  of  the  beer  depends,  and  there  is 
also  the  bitter  matter  extracted  from  the  hop,  which  is  often  very  grateful  to 
the  stomach.  Strong  heavy  beer  is  injurious  ; it  certainly  throws  a quantity  of 
peculiar  material  into  the  system,  which,  for  a time,  lends  apparent  force  and 
energy  to  it ; but  the  influence  of  this  material  on  the  digestive  organs  is  most 
mischievous.  It  exhausts  their  power,  enervates  them,  and  renders  them  unfit 
to  do  their  duty  in  properly  nourishing  the  system,  of  which  the  general  tone 
becomes  consequently  sapped  and  undermined.  The  peculiar  combination  of 
much  saccharine  matter  with  alcohol  often  renders  strong  ale  very  evidently 
noxious,  for  its  latent  fermentative  tendency,  by  irritating  the  stomach  and 
liver,  will  often  produce  the  most  violent  headache,  and  some  persons  cannot 
drink  the  smallest  quantity  of  such  beer  without  its  giving  rise  to  that  effect. 
I am  certainly  inclined  to  consider  strong  beer,  if  drank  constantly  and  largely, 
as  a positive  poison ; and  those  who  drink  it  occasionally  will  often  run  some 
risk,  for  if  the  liquor  do  accommodate  itself  to  their  stomachs,  it  will  be  merely 
a matter  of  sufferance.  In  strong  porter  or  stout,  the  peculiar  process  which 
the  malt  has  undergone  prevents  its  having  all  the  unpleasant  effect  of  ale. 
The  only  cases  in  which  the  useof  strong  beer  is  admissible,  are  where  there  has 
been  violent  and  continuous  exertion,  or  much  exposure  to  cold,  and  then  it  may 
have  some  beneficial  influence.  Medicinally,  also,  it  may  serve  a useful  pur- 
pose in  states  of  great  debility,  accompanied  with  great  excitement  and  irrita- 
bility, when  it  will  exert  a powerful  tonic  influence.  To  render  beer  really 
wholesome,  the  bitter  of  the  hops  should  predominate  over  the  other  principles, 
which  should  be  in  moderate  proportion,  and  thus  we  shall  have  a beverage  of 
very  different  character  from  that  denominated  strong  beer.  \\  ith  a good 
constitution  and  strong  digestion  there  is  no  need  even  for  beer  of  this  kind, 
and  if  it  must  be  taken  for  the  sake  of  the  palate,  then  the  weaker  the  better. 
But  when  the  constitution  is  weak,  and  the  digestion  faulty,  sound  bitter  beer 
is  an  excellent  accompaniment  to  solid  food,  provided  fermented  liquors  do  really 
agree  with  the  stomach,  which  is  not  so  often  the  case  ns  is  usually  supposed. 
Good  porter  is  sometimes  preferable.  The  attention  which  has  of  late  years 
been  given  to  the  manufacture  of  beer  of  the  description  to  which  1 have 
alluded,  has  certainly  been  a matter  of  much  public  benefit. 

Cider  and  perry,  taken  in  moderation,  in  the  heat  of  summer,  are  certainly 
refreshing  beverages.  They  have  not  usually  any  great  amount  of  stimulating 
property,  but  there  is  a peculiar  acidity  inherent  to  their  nature,  which  is  apt 
to  derange  the  stomach,  and  probably  to  deteriorate  the  blood  when  drunk 
habitually. 
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Good  wine  affords  a very  grateful  stimulus  wlien  required,  and,  used  within 
the  strict  limits  of  moderation,  it  is  very  efficacious  in  counteracting  exhaustion 
and  fatigue,  either  mental  or  bodily.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  use  in  some 
climates ; in  warm  countries  it  is  more  or  less  requisite,  and  in  making  the 
change  from  a temperate  climate  to  a warm  one,  as  from  England  to  Australia, 
its  judicious  employment  is  attended  with  the  greatest  advantage.  It  should 
genendly  be  drank  diluted.  The  proportion  of  had  and  spurious  wine  is,  how- 
ever, very  large,  and  of  this  the  use  is  most  injurious,  and  should  he  carefully 
avoided.  For  invalids  wine  is  often  a most  valuable  medicament,  especially  in 
states  of  great  debility,  unattended  with  much  irritation  and  excitement,  and 
it  will  often  exert  most  evident  effect  in  promoting  convalescence  after  severe 
acute  diseases.  The  astringent  tendency  of  port  and  some  other  wines  is  often 
available,  to  a great  extent,  in  some  peculiar  states  of  system. 

Distilled  spirits  now  come  under  our  notice.  Every  fermented  liquid  con- 
tains spirits  of  wine  or  alcohol,  which  may  be  separated  from  it  by  distillation, 
and  from  this  is  derived  all  the  intoxicating  power  possessed  by  wine,  beer,  &c. 
This  intoxicating  power  is  most  noxious  and  prejudicial,  and  cannot  be  suffered 
to  exert  itself  long  or  often  without  considerable  mischief.  An  agreeable  and 
exhilarating  influence  is  first  occasioned  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  economy, 
which,  however,  is  of  no  long  duration,  and  the  mental  and  bodily  elevation 
soon  gives  way  to  a proportionate  state  of  depression  and  exhaustion.  The 
stimulus  may  be  again  and  again  resorted  to,  but  the  desired  effect  will  gra- 
dually dimmish  in  its  accomplishment,  while  the  reaction  of  depression  and 
exhaustion  will  surely  and  steadily  increase.  The  deleterious  effects  produced 
by  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors  on  the  bodily  organization  are  but  too  well 
known  to  medical  experience.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  from  the  hurtful  and 
unnatural  matter  which  is  thus  being  constantly  diffused  through  the  mass  of 
the  blood  ? The  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach  is  thrown  into  a state  of  irri- 
tation and  inflammation,  which  interferes,  in  every  respect,  with  natural 
nutrient  action,  so  that  the  secretions  become  depraved,  and  the  appetite 
vitiated  and  destroyed.  The  liver  is  loaded  with  carbonaceous  material,  which 
it  cannot  readily  get  rid  of ; hence  the  secretion  of  bile  and  other  functions  are 
materially  interfered  with,  and  the  structure  of  this  important  organ  soon 
assumes  a morbid  state,  so  that  at  length  its  very  substance  is  changed  from  its 
original  nature.  The  kidneys  are  kept  in  a state  of  constant  excitement,  from 
having  to  separate  and  pass  oft'  an  undue  quantity  of  fluid  from  the  system. 
Thus  their  action  is  at  length  rendered  faulty,  and  they  are  apt  to  become 
seriously  diseased.  The  frequent  state  of  stimulation  and  irritation  into  which 
the  nervous  system  is  thrown  by  habitual  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors, 
gives  rise  to  an  unnatural  condition,  strongly  tendiug  to  various  diseases. 
That  which  is  most  characteristic  is  known  as  delirium  tremens,  or  drunkard’s 
madness,  where  there  is  a state  of  sleepless  excitement ; all  perception  is  more 
or  less  perverted,  the  power  of  judgment  is  well-nigh  annihilated,  and  there 
is  that  irregularity  of  muscular  action  and  want  of  control  over  it,  that 
approaches  closely  to  a paralytic  state.  Such  are  the  bodily  mischiefs  to  which 
the  spirit-drinker  is  liable,  and  which,  with  the  diminished  intellectual  power, 
and  the  impairment  of  the  moral  feelings,  cannot  fail  to  render  a man  the 
wreck  and  ruin  of  his  formor  self.  The  process  of  the  drunkard’s  self- 
destruction  may  take  some  time,  but  it  will  not  fail  of  ultimate  accomplish- 
ment. A large  proportion  of  cases  of  insanity  are  undoubtedly  owing  to  in- 
temperance, and  it  is  but  too  well  known  to  fill  our  jails  with  crime.  In  the 
first  stage  of  intoxication  there  is  a temporary  increaso  of  bodily  and  mental 
energy,  which  imparts  a feeling  of  enjoyment,  but  is  too  apt  to  develop  itself 
in  violence  or  the  display  of  some  evil  passion ; as  that  state  passes  away,  and 
intoxication  progresses,  the  perceptions  become  more  and  more  blunted,  the 
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moral  feelings  perverted,  the  ideas  incoherent,  and  there  is  no  longer  any 
capability  of  exercising  volition ; to  this  succeeds  a state  of  lifeless  stupor. 
Every  fit  of  intoxication  is,  in  fact,  a temporary  attack  of  insanity.  How 
pitiable  and  lamentable  does  it  appear  that  man  should  voluntarily  forego  the 
privileges  of  his  existence,  and  thus  reduce  himself  below  the  level  of  the 
brute  beast;  that  such  should  be  tbe  case  appears  well-nigh  incredible.  A 
drunkard  is  a foe  to  society,  but  the  worst  of  enemies  to  himself.  These 
remarks  are  especially  connected  with  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits,  as  they  pro- 
duce the  most  marked  and  speedy  effect,  but  with  some  modification  they  will 
apply  alike  to  the  abuse  of  stimulants  of  all  kinds. 

There  is  a certain  amount  of  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits,  and  other  stimu- 
lating drinks,  which  is  injurious,  though  it  stops  short  of  intoxication.  It  may 
originate  in  the  force  of  habit,  which  has  accustomed  the  individual  to  look 
regularly  for  a certain  amount  of  extra  stimulus,  which,  perhaps,  is  taken 
without  producing  any  apparent  effect,  though  if  omitted  it  would  be  missed. 
Again  : though  it  cause  no  violent  excitement,  it  may  give  rise  to  a sense  of 
enjoyment  and  gratification,  or  carried  a little  farther,  it  may  produce  a certain 
degree  of  exhilaration,  which  gives  dull  reality  a gloss  and  seeming  which  it 
does  not  naturally  possess,  increasing  the  rapidity  and  promptitude  of  thought, 
and  the  fluency  of  speech,  but  not  rendering  them  more  accurate  or  to  the 
purpose.  Or,  again,  it  may  render  a person  dull  and  heavy,  blunting  his  per- 
ception, clouding  his  understanding,  and  rendering  him  listless  and  incapable 
of  exertion  and  application.  These  effects  may  vary  according  to  constitution, 
habit,  state  of  health,  and  nature  of  the  stimulant.  No  immediate  inconve- 
nience may  be  experienced  beyond  occasionally  a feverish  state  of  stomach,  a 
bilious  attack,  some  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  headache,  &c. ; but  still  the 
habitual  indulgence  cannot  go  on,  even  to  this  moderate  extent,  without  affecting 
the  system  sooner  or  later,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  serious  mischief.  A 
state  of  undue  irritability  is  set  up,  which  may  be  readily  converted  into 
disease,  and  from  the  constant  artificial  state  of  excitement  and  elevation  of 
the  vital  energy,  more  or  less  exhaustion  must  ensue,  so  that  there  will  be  less 
constitutional  strength  in  reserve  to  resist  and  counteract  any  attack  of  acute 
malady,  or  to  promote  recovery  from  tbe  effects  of  any  severe  accident.  It 
also  stands  to  reason  that  if  there  be  more  than  ordinary  exhaustion  of  the 
powers  of  life,  the  duration  thereof  will  tend  to  be  shortened,  and  a liability  to 
premature  old  age  will  be  constituted.  There  are  many  diseases  to  which  even 
moderate  indulgence  in  the  use  of  stimulants  disposes : neuralgia,  dyspepsia, 
affections  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  for  example ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
any  irritation  of  the  mucous  membranes  lining  the  various  cavities  of  the  body 
may  be  kept  up  by  the  use  of  stimulants,  and  will  speedily  subside  when  they 
are  given  up,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  will  be  marked  improvement  of 
health  and  strength. 

The  use  of  ardent  spirits  may,  under  some  circumstances,  be  admissible,  and 
even  desirable,  especially  in  cold  climates.  In  a state  of  considerable  dilution, 
they  may  supply  the  place  of  wine,  where  its  use  is  indicated ; thus  they  may 
counteract  exhaustion,  arising  from  any  depressive  influence ; they  may  sustain 
muscular  exertion,  and  they  may  excite  the  stomach  to  healthy  action  where  it 
is  in  a state  of  torpor  and  inactivity.  In  morbid  states  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  sometimes  even  in  a somewhat  concentrated  state,  is  often  of  essential 
service ; they  may  afford  prompt  and  efficient  aid  in  relieving  spasmodic  con- 
ditions, nervous  pain,  and  vascular  congestion,  which  depend  on  debility  and 
want  of  tone,  and  which  milder  and  more  natural  medicaments  have  not  the 
power  of  remedying. 
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Any  medicine  that  is  mentioned  can  be  referred  to  as  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  list, 
and  under  its  heading  will  be  found  the  preparation  especially  alluded  to,  A number 
refers  to  some  particular  form  among  the  prescriptions  which  are  placed  after  the  descrip- 
tion of  drugs  and  chemicals. 

AGUE,  OR  INTERMITTENT  FEVER. 

Ague  is  a disease  consisting  of  febrile  paroxysms,  which  occur  at  certain  inter- 
vals. Each  paroxysm  or  ague  fit  has  three  stages,  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the 
sweating,  which  pass  into  one  another  in  regular  succession.  The  cold  stage  is 
characterized  by  a sense  of  debility  and  restlessness ; the  circulation  becomes 
weak,  the  surface  pale  and  chilly,  and  at  length  violent  shivering  comes  on, 
continuing  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two.  The  skin  then  becomes  hot  and 
dry,  there  is  much  thirst,  the  face  is  flushed,  the  pulse  is  full,  strong,  and  fre- 
quent, there  is  pain  in  the  head,  and  sometimes  delirium  when  the  attack  is 
severe  : this  is  the  hot  stage.  In  two  or  three  hours  this  is  converted  into  the 
sweating  stage,  when  a profuse  perspiration  breaks  out  over  the  entire  surface, 
and  the  state  of  excitement  gradually  subsiding,  the  body  resumes  its  natural 
condition.  The  whole  paroxysm  usually  occupies  from  four  to  eight  hours. 
When  the  ague  paroxysm  returns  every  day,  it  is  called  a quotidian ; when 
every  other  day,  a tertian,  which  is  the  most  common  form ; and  when  on  the 
first  and  fourth  day,  a quartan.  Ague  occurs  most  commonly  in  the  spring 
and  in  the  autumn ; those  in  the  latter  are  usually  most  obstinate  and  dan- 
gerous. A weak  and  exhausted  state  of  constitution  predisposes  to  ague,  of 
which  the  immediate  cause  is  a poisoned  condition  of  the  blood,  exerting  a 
peculiar  influence  on  the  nervous  system.  The  poisoning  of  the  blood  may 
usually  be  traced  to  what  is  termed  malaria,  miasma,  or  exhalation  from  marshy 
ground  or  stagnant  water.  To  avoid  the  infection  of  ague  where  it  is  preva- 
lent, or  endemic,  as  it  is  termed,  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  and  exposure  to  the  night  and  morning  air,  and  to  protect  the 
surface  of  the  body  with  flannel.  When  ague  has  once  existed  it  is  always 
liable  to  recur ; an  east  wind  is  a common  exciting  cause. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  first  place  in  hastening  the  development  and 
completion  of  the  paroxysm.  In  the  cold  state  the  patient  should  be  placed  in 
a warm  bed,  warm  diluents  must  be  given,  and  if  the  attack  be  very  severe, 
stimulants  should  be  administered ; hot  wine,  or  spirit  and  water,  or  a draught 
containing  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  five  or  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  and 
a couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  camphor  mixture.  Some  medical  men  recommend 
a large  dose  of  laudanum,  from  fifty  to  sixty  drops,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  cold  stage.  During  the  hot  stage  some  simple  saline  may  be  taken,  such  as 
F.  101  or  102,  or  what  is  equally  efficacious,  small  draughts  of  cold  water  may 
be  drunk  at  short  intervals,  and  the  surface  also  sponged  over  with  cold  water. 
Violent  delirium,  or  intense  pain  in  the  head,  may  render  the  local  or  general 
abstraction  of  blood  necessary,  but  very  rarely.  The  sweating  stage  requires 
no  medicine,  but  it  must  not  be  rapidly  checked.  The  main  treatment  must 
take  place  during  the  intermission.  In  the  first  place,  a gentle  emetic  of 
ipecacuanha  may  be  desirable  if  the  stomach  seem  loaded  and  foul ; and  as  the 
liver  is  usually  congested  or  inactive,  and  the  secretions  of  the  alimentary 
canal  depraved,  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel,  or  five  grains  of  blue  pill  over- 
night, and  an  aperient,  such  as  F.  68  or  69,  in  the  morning.  The  digestive 
organs  being  thus  disciplined,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  the  administration  of 
bark  or  quinine ; from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  of  powdered  bark  may  be  given 
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every  second  hour,  or,  what  is  very  far  preferable,  one  or  two  grains  of  sulphate 
of  quinine  in  the  form  of  pill,  or  merely  in  a little  water,  being  previously  dis- 
solved with  two  or  three  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  as  in  F.  162  or  163. 
This  must  he  stopped  when  the  ague  paroxysm  recurs,  and  resumed  subse- 
quently as  often  as  requisite,  taking  care  to  keep  the  bowels  open.  Arsenic  is 
also  an  excellent  remedy  for  ague,  and  the  solution  may  be  given  in  two  or 
four-drop  doses  every  four  or  six  hours  during  the  absence  of  the  paroxysm. 
The  administration  of  this  remedy  requires  much  care,  and  must  not  be  per- 
sisted in  if  it  cause  any  irritation  of  the  stomach,  indicated  by  local  pain,  sick- 
ness, or  diarrhoea.  The  diet  in  the  intervals  must  be  regulated  according  to 
circumstances  ; it  should  generally  be  light,  but  generous,  and,  if  there  be  much 
debility,  port  wine  may  be  taken.  If  there  be  any  inflammatory  state,  the 
treatment  must  be  lowering,  and  the  diet  spare,  at  any  rate  in  the  first 
instance. 

AMAUROSIS 

Is  loss  of  sight  from  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve:  the  failure  of  vision  is 
usually  gradual,  but  may  occur  quite  suddenly,  and  one  or  both  eyes  may  he 
attacked.  One  of  the  commonest  symptoms  is  the  appearance  of  gnats,  films, 
or  specks  flying  before  the  eyes ; the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  dark,  always  somewhat 
dilated  and  fixed ; and  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  foreign  body,  as  in 
cataract.  The  causes  are  liable  to  much  obscurity,  but  we  may  enumerate 
among  them,  age,  a plethoric  condition  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain,  any 
sudden  mental  or  bodily  shock,  over-exertion  of  the  power  of  vision,  and  derange- 
ment of  the  digestive  organs.  The  treatment  must  vary  according  to  the  cause. 
If  there  be  fulness  about  the  head,  blood  should  be  removed  from  the  temple  or 
nape  of  the  neck  by  cupping  or  leeches,  and  a little  calomel  or  blue  pill  should 
be  given  at  night,  and  an  aperient,  as  F.  44  or  68,  in  the  morning.  If  there 
continue  much  deep-seated  pain,  an  alterative,  such  as  the  compound  calomel 
pill,  should  be  administered  each  night.  Where  there  is  failure  of  nervous 
power,  blistering  down  the  spine  may  be  useful.  Where  there  is  general  con- 
stitutional debility  we  may  give  tonic  medicine  such  as  F.  128,  156,  158,  161, 
162,  taking  care  to  keep  the  bowels  open  with  some  simple  aperient,  the  com- 
pound colocyntli  pill  for  example  (see  Aloes).  Digestive  derangement  may  re- 
quire an  alterative  occasionally  at  bedtime,  merely  a litcle  bfue  pill  or  F.  1 or 
37,  or  the  compound  calomel  pill,  and  some  tonic  stomachic,  such  as  F.  149 
or  150.  Emetics  will  sometimes  do  good  where  the  liver  is  congested. 


ANGINA  PECTORIS,  OR  BREAST  PANG, 

Is  indicated  by  severe  pain  and  sense  of  constriction  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
which  extends  over  the  chest,  down  the  arms,  and  into  the  throat,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  a feeling  of  suffocation.  It  occurs  in  paroxysms,  coming  on  sud- 
denly. The  pulse  is  generally  slow  and  irregular,  sometimes  not  much  dis- 
turbed, but  always  weak.  Angina  pectoris  may  be  connected  with  organic 
heart  disease,  or  it  may  merely  be  a matter  of  functional  derangemeut.  Over- 
exertion, indigestion,  or  mental  distress,  may  bring  on  this  complaint.  It  con- 
sists essentially  of  spasm  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart,  and  is  dependent 
in  a great  measure  on  nervous  debility.  The  treatment  during  the  paroxysm 
should  consist  of  rest  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  the  administration  of 
stimulants,  brandy,  aether,  ammonia.  During  the  intervals  between  the 
attacks  the  general  symptoms  should  be  attended  to. 
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APOPLEXY. 

In  this  disease  there  is  a sudden  suspension  of  all  sensibility  and  power  of 
motion ; the  face  is  flushed  and  swollen ; the  respiration  is  slow  and  laborious, 
accompanied  by  a peculiar  snoring  sound ; the  eyes  are  suffused,  and  the  pupils 
are  generally  dilated  and  insensible  to  light,  and  the  pulse  is  strong,  full,  and 
slow.  The  attack  may  last  for  a few  or  many  hours,  and  the  seizure  will  come 
on  quite  unexpectedly,  or  may  be  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms,  such  as 
violent  headache,  giddiness,  deficiency  of  sight  or  hearing,  loss  of  memory,  drow- 
siness, local  numbness,  want  of  muscular  power,  nausea,  &c.  Those  with  short 
necks  and  full  habits  are  most  liable  to  apoplexy,  especially  if  large  feeders,  and 
indulging  much  in  the  use  of  spirituous  and  fermented  liquors.  What  we  have 
said  refers  to  acute  vascular  apoplexy,  in  which  there  is  effused  blood  from  a 
ruptured  bloodvessel,  or  there  may  be  merely  excessive  vascular  congestion,  and 
thus  pressure  on  the  brain  is  occasioned.  There  is,  however,  another  form  of 
apoplexy,  which  may  be  termed  passive,  where  there  is  like  insensibility,  but 
with  a weak  pulse  and  a pallid,  sunken  countenance.  In  such  cases  the  seizure 
may  have  been  as  already  described,  but  of  such  violence  as  at  once  to  oppress 
and  overpower  the  nervous  vitality ; or  it  may  be  of  passive  character,  occurring 
in  weak  and  relaxed  constitutions,  tending  to  the  effusion  of  watery  fluid  rather 
than  of  blood.  As  soon  as  sensibility  and  consciousness  return  to  any  extent, 
some  local  paralysis  will  almost  certainly  be  found  to  exist,  and  it  may  be  ap- 
parent in  the  face  even  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  Whatever 
tends  to  determine  a great  quantity  of  blood  to  the  head,  or  impedes  the  free 
return  of  it,  may  be  considered  as  exciting  causes  of  apoplexy ; such  are  violent 
passion,  immoderate  exercise,  intense  study,  intoxication,  excessive  straining, 
suppressed  evacuations,  exposure  to  extremes  of  temperature,  and  undue  com- 
pression of  the  neck  or  any  part  of  the  body.  Apoplexy  is  of  most  common 
occurrence  in  the  middle  or  decline  of  life. 

Treatment. — In  cases  of  acute  vascular  apoplexy,  blood  must  be  drawn  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  relieve  the  symptoms,  provided  the  constitutional  strength, 
as  indicated  by  pulse,  &c.,  will  bear  it ; the  local  abstraction  of  blood  may  also 
be  resorted  to.  A full  dose  of  calomel,  ten  or  twenty  grains,  should  be  adminis- 
tered, and  the  bowels  unloaded  with  a purgative  injection  of  Epsom  salts,  in- 
fusion of  senna,  or  castor  oil.  The  head  should  be  moderately  raised,  shaved, 
and  kept  cool.  The  treatment  must  be  persisted  in  as  long  as  requisite,  and 
the  abstraction  of  blood  repeated  if  necessary.  In  passive  apoplexy  abstraction 
of  blood  must  be  resorted  to  sparingly  and  with  great  caution,  and  on  no  ac- 
count should  it  be  persisted  in  unless  speedy  benefit  result.  Local  bleeding  by 
cupping  and  leeches  may  be  preferable  ; enemas  may  be  resorted  to,  and  warm 
purgatives  of  decoction  of  aloes,  &c.,  be  given,  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  able  to 
swallow.  Moderate  doses  of  calomel,  three  to  five  grains,  may  be  administered 
if  necessary.  Counter-irritation  should  be  applied  by  sinapisms  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  between  the  shoulders,  which  may  subsequently  be  followed  by 
blisters. 

On  recovery  from  an  apoplectic  attack,  attention  to  diet  and  regimen  is  of 
the  greatest  importance.  The  diet  should  be  light,  and  not  too  rich  in  nutri- 
ment : alcoholic  liquors  should  be  carefully  avoided;  the  utmost  extent  to  which 
they  are  admissible  is  a little  sherry  and  water,  or  mild  home-brewed  beer, 
with  the  dinner ; regular  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  desirable ; and  too  much 
indulgence  in  sleep  must  be  avoided.  The  pills  F.  29,  30,  35,  or  36  may  be 
resorted  to  occasionally,  according  to  circumstances.  On  recovery  from  the 
second  form  of  apoplectic  seizure,  tonic  treatment  and  more  generous  diet  will 
probably  be  required. 
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ASTHMA. 

This  disease  is  characterized  by  difficulty  of  breathing  and  a sense  of  oppres- 
sion and  constriction  about  the  chest.  There  is  generally  a wheezing  sound  and 
much  suffocative  cough.  The  disease  usually  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  under 
some  peculiar  atmospheric  influence,  when  there  is  exposure  to  cold  and  mois- 
ture or  a sudden  change  of  temperature : mental  excitement  or  any  undue 
bodily  exertion  may  also  bring  on  a paroxysm.  There  are  three  peculiar  morbid 
states  essentially  connected  with  asthma : undue  secretion  of  mucus,  a spas- 
modic condition  of  the  minute  bronchial  tubes,  and  a dilated  or  ruptured  state 
of  the  air  cells  : these  enter  more  or  less  into  combination.  Before  ail  attack, 
there  is  usually  some  preliminary  indisposition,  such  as  cold,  or  a deranged 
digestion.  However  intense  the  paroxysm,  it  rarely  proves  fatal. 

Treatment. — When  the  paroxysm  is  on,  the  treatment  should  consist  in  pro- 
moting the  warmth  of  the  surface  and  the  action  of  the  skin.  For  this  purpose 
the  patient  should  be  brought  near  a large  fire,  or,  what  is  still  better,  a hot- 
air bath  may  be  resorted  to.  Dry  cupping  is  serviceable  to  the  chest.  A large 
mustard  poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  chest  or  spine.  In  pure  spasmodic 
asthma,  a draught  of  twenty  drops  of  solution  of  acetate  of  morphine,  with  a 
drachm  of  compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  tether,  may  be  administered  in  a little 
camphor  mixture.  If  the  asthma  occur  in  a person  of  pretty  strong  constitu- 
tion, a teaspoonful  of  antimonial  wine  may  be  given  every  ten  minutes  until  it 
occasion  considerable  nausea,  or  even  slight  sickness.  Where  the  phlegm 
appears  to  have  accumulated  largely  on  the  chest,  a decided  emetic  may  be 
administered,  F.  87.  The  inhalation  of  the  steam  of  hot  water  will  sometimes 
afford  relief,  and  the  smoking  of  stramonium  has  been  strongly  recommended. 
Strong  unsweetened  coffee  is  considered  a good  preventive ; F.  93  or  94  may  be 
advisable  when  asthma  threatens. 

During  the  interval  of  the  fits,  much  may  be  done  for  the  patient  by  proper 
management.  Some  digestive  derangement  is  usually  apparent,  which  must 
be  carefully  remedied  by  appropriate  treatment.  The  regular  action  of  the 
bowels  must  be  maintained  by  gentle  aperients,  which  may  be  of  alterative 
character,  F.  29,  32,  34,  36,  38,  or  43 ; but,  above  all  things,  we  must  re- 
member that  this  is  a disease  of  debility,  and  that  our  chief  reliance  must  be  on 
improving  the  general  tone  of  the  system ; and  this  is  not  to  be  effected  so 
much  by  medicinal  administration  as  by  careful  regimen.  The  skin  should  be 
protected  with  flannel,  and  its  action  maintained  by  cold  sponging  and  friction. 
Regular  and  gentle  exercise  should  never  be  omitted.  Exposure  to  cold,  damp, 
and  especially  east  wind,  should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  diet  should  be  light 
and  nutritious ; much  stimulating  liquor  is  highly  prejudicial,  especially  strong 
beer.  A close  confined  locality  is  very  objectionable  for  residence,  also  a bleak 
and  exposed  situation,  or  a damp  clay  soil : the  change  from  such  to  a mild 
but  dry  locality  is  often  productive  of  the  greatest  advantage.  Galvanism  is 
sometimes  very  useful  in  asthmatic  cases  in  restoring  the  tone  of  the  nervous 
system.  F.  47,  146,  149,  150,  are  good  stomachic  tonics,  if  such  are  required. 
F.  94, 109,  or  1 17,  will  serve  to  relieve  the  cough  if  troublesome. 

BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

This  general  denomination  includes  many  different  disorders.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  exceedingly  vague  and  uncertain  term,  and  is  improperly  applied  to  a 
great  many  complaints  in  which  the  affection  of  the  liver  is  but  secondary. 
With  some  persons,  indeed,  it  is  even  customary  to  consider  every  vague  and 
uncertain  indisposition  as  a bilious  attack.  This  is  a great  mistake,  and  if,  in 
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addition,  mercury  is  always  considered  the  remedy,  the  consequences,  especially 
with  children,  are  often  fraught  with  incalculable  mischief.  It  will  be  evident, 
from  what  has  been  said  respecting  the  liver  in  a healthy  state,  and  when  it  is 
duly  performing  its  functions,  that  its  derangements  may  not  merely  consist  in 
its  secretive  action  being  interfered  with  ; for  when  the  secretion  of  the  bile  is 
increased,  impeded,  or  modified  in  any  way,  there  may  at  the  same  time  be  a 
deeper  mischief  connected  with  that  blood  change  which  is  undoubtedly  effected 
by  the  agency  of  the  liver.  The  hepatic  blood  change,  moreover,  may  be 
deranged  without  the  biliary  secretion  being  interfered  with,  and  such  probably 
is  the  origin  of  many  chronic  diseases.  To  classify  bilious  complaints  with  pre- 
cision cannot  very  readily  be  effected,  but  by  attempting  some  arrangement  we 
gain  greater  insight  into  them,  and  can  more  readily  appreciate  their  importance. 

Increased  biliary  secretion  is  of  common  occurrence.  Too  rich  aud  abundant 
diet  will  occasion  this,  especially  if  there  be  deficient  exercise.  It  is  apt  to 
occur  in  hot  weather,  especially  when  there  is  a great  drain  of  aqueous  fluid  by 
perspiration,  rendering  the  bile  more  rich  and  stimulating.  This  state  of  the 
biliary  secretion  will  cause  the  system  to  be  feverish  and  excited,  and  the  tongue 
furred ; it  usually  gives  rise  to  diarrhoea,  and,  from  the  bile  regurgitating  into 
the  stomach,  bilious  vomiting  frequently  occurs.  Where  there  is  no  sickness,  a 
few  grains  of  blue  pill,  followed  in  an  hour  or  two  with  the  rhubarb  draught, 
F.  44,  or  from  half  to  one  ounce  of  castor  oil,  will  usually  afford  relief.  If  there 
be  much  pain,  ten  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  the  draught  of  castor  oil, 
and  even  a mustard  poultice  may  be  applied  to  the  stomach.  The  diet  should  be 
light  and  unirritating.  Where  there  is  both  vomiting  aud  purging,  the  saline 
mixture,  F.  101,  or  the  effervescing  one,  F.  102,  may  be  given.  If,  after  two 
or  three  doses,  the  purging  is  not  abated,  the  compound  chalk  mixture,  E.  114, 
may  be  tried,  and  if  this  do  not  sutfice,  calomel  and  opium  may  be  taken,  two 
grains  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter,  every  two  or  four  hours,  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  This  state  may  pass  into  bilious  fever.  De- 
ficient biliary  secretion  is  also  of  common  occurrence ; it  is  shown  by  the  pale 
colour  of  the  faeces,  and  generally  a tendency  to  constipation.  It  is  most  apt 
to  occur  in  cold  weather,  especially  combined  with  damp,  and  originates  in  the 
liver  becoming  congested  and  inert.  When  it  happens  in  its  simple  form,  it 
seems  that  the  other  functions  of  the  liver — viz.,  the  blood  change,  at  first  goes 
on  the  more  actively,  the  energy  of  the  liver  being  diverted  thereto ; and  thus, 
up  to  within  an  hour  or  two  of  the  attack,  the  patient  will  say  he  never  felt 
better  in  his  life ; but  after  retiring  to  rest,  or  on  rising  in  the  morning,  or 
even  suddenly  during  the  day,  he  finds  himself  ill  all  at  once.  There  may  be 
feverish  excitement,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  languor,  pain  in  the  limbs, 
furred  tongue,  and  nausea,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  attack. 
A free  mercurial  dose  should  be  administered  in  the  first  instance — five  grains 
of  blue  pill,  or  from  two  to  five  grains  of  calomel.  Two  hours  subsequently  a 
free  aperient  should  be  given,  F.  44,  68,  or  70,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
this  should  be  repeated  after  four  or  six  hours,  if  requisite.  A saline  mixture 
may  then  be  given  at  intervals,  such  as  F.  101,  102,  or  104.  If  the  liver  do 
not  appear  to  act,  the  mercurial  dose  should  he  given  again,  after  twelve  or 
twenty-four  hours,  aud  this  may  be  followed  with  a sufficient  aperient ; an 
interval  of  some  hours  should  intervene.  Thus  the  pill  may  be  taken  at  night, 
and  the  draught  in  the  morning.  If  the  attack  be  very  severe,  the  diet  should 
be  very  spare,  and  diluent  in  its  nature. 

Vitiated  biliary  secretion  is  of  common  occurrence ; it  is  most  prevalent  in 
hot  weather,  when  fruits  and  vegetables  are  indulged  in  injudiciously  and  to 
excess;  a rich  fat  diet  may  occasion  it  at  any  time,  and  more  especially  too 
copious  libations  of  wine,  beer,  or  alcoholic  liquors.  The  treatment  should  be 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  those  cases  where  the  biliary  secretion  is  simply 
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increased.  If,  however,  the  attack  be  slight,  a warm  carminative  draught, 
such  as  F.  45  and  151,  will  often  arrest  the  mischief.  A dose  of  blue  pill  may 
be  desirable,  and  if,  after  a due  clearance  of  morbid  secretion,  the  purging 
persists,  from  the  continuance  of  an  undue  secretion  of  bile,  or  from  the  irri- 
table state  of  the  bowels,  it  should  then  be  treated  accordingly.  Light  diet  is 
desirable  where  bilious  complaints  are  of  habitual  occurrence,  and,  if  requisite, 
all  stimulating  liquors  should  be  avoided. 

If  the  secretive  and  blood-changing  functions  be  rapidly  arrested  by  any 
congestive  state,  as  in  some  forms  of  jaundice,  excessive  depression  of  the 
system  is  the  result,  but  if  the  morbid  influence  be  not  intense,  but  gradual, 
the  most  extensive  and  serious  mischief  may  take  place  in  the  course  of  time 
Avithout  any  alarming  symptom  in  the  first  instance.  On  the  one  band,  the 
digestion  of  the  food  will,  of  course,  become  imperfect,  from  lack  of  bile,  and  it 
is  therefore  impossible  that  the  body  can  be  duly  nourished.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  old  blood  globules  are  not  duly  decomposed,  but  continue  in  the 
circulation,  unfit  to  perform  their  function,  and  constituting  a source  of  hin- 
drance and  irritation ; the  fibrine  is  no  longer  acted  on,  but  accumulates  in  the 
blood,  to  afford  material  for  acute  or  chronic  inflammation ; finally,  the  fat  and 
other  carbonaceous  matter  cannot  undergo  their  proper  modification,  so  as  to 
render  them  appropriate  pabulum  for  pulmonary  action,  and  consequently  the 
respiration  is  rendered  embarrassed,  and  the  chemico-vital  change  which  goes 
on  in  the  lungs,  not  being  able  to  maintain  itself,  is  more  or  less  supplanted  by 
unhealthy  action.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  direct  and  simple  results  of  general 
hepatico-bilious  inaction  and  other  forms  of  derangement,  which  must  be  liable 
to  occasion  a varied  and  complicated  morbid  influence.  I firmly  believe  that 
full  half  the  maladies  which  flesh  is  heir  to  are,  more  or  less,  in  connexion  with 
hepatico-bilious  disturbance,  and,  out  of  the  lengthy  catalogue,  mere  headache, 
violent  congestion  of  the  brain,  perversion  or  failure  of  the  organs  of  sense, 
neuralgia  of  various  kinds,  mere  catarrhal  attacks,  acute  or  chronic  disease  of 
the  lungs,  numerous  skin  diseases,  diabetes,  constipation,  hemorrhoids,  fever, 
inflammation  of  various  kinds,  constitute  examples.  It  is  not  because  I con- 
sider the  influence  of  hepatico-bilious  derangement  so  extensive  that  I am  any 
advocate  for  the  large  or  indiscriminate  use  of  mercury ; though  a most  valuable 
remedy,  I consider  it  may  be  a most  dangerous  one,  and  that  it  should  never 
be  resorted  to  without  there  being  good  reason  for  its  administration. 

BLADDER,  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE. 

These  assume  many  different  forms,  to  the  commonest  of  which  we  shall  here 
advert,  and  point  out  the  means  of  promptly  alleviating  them.  In  cases  of 
what  is  termed  irritable  bladder,  there  is  usually  some  amount  of  inflammation. 
It  is  indicated  by  frequent  attempts  and  intense  desire  to  void  the  urine,  and 
by  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  bladder.  Too  long  retention  of 
urine  is  a common  cause  of  this  complaint,  which  may  also  originate  in  a chill. 
Our  treatment  must  be  directed  to  allay  the  irritation  and  general  inflammatory 
state  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  keep  the 
organ  in  a state  of  ease.  For  this  purpose,  warm  mucilaginous  liquids  should 
be  freely  taken,  so  as  to  render  the  urine  as  little  irritating  as  possible,  by 
diluting  it.  The  use  of  a warm  hip-bath  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  is  desirable. 
Hot  fomentations  or  bran  poultices  should  be  applied  over  the  region  of  the 
bladder.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  relieved  with  castor  oil,  half  an  ounce  to 
one  ounce,  and  if  the  digestive  organs  appear  much  deranged,  it  should  be 
preceded  one  hour  by  a moderate  dose  of  blue  pill.  The  alkaline  mixture,  F.  8, 
should  then  be  given  at  intervals  of  four  hours,  and  if  that  do  not  afford  relief, 
ten  drops  or  more  of  the  solution  of  acetate  of  morphine  should  be  added  to 
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each  dose.  With  low  diet,  warmth,  and  retaining  the  recumbent  position,  the 
above  treatment  will  usually  suffice  to  subdue  even  a severe  attack  of  irritation 
of  the  bladder.  If  the  symptoms  be  highly  inflammatory,  general  or  local 
abstraction  of  blood  may  be  required.  Irritable  bladder  may  degenerate  into 
the  chronic  state.  If  the  urine  continue  acid,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the 
common  acute  attack,  the  solution  of  potash  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  twenty 
drops  three  times  a-day,  with  five  drops  of  laudanum,  if  requisite;  or  the  solu- 
tion of  potash  may  be  taken  in  infusion  of  whortleberry  leaves  or  buchu  leaves, 
with  an  opiate  at  night,  if  required,  such  as  five  grains  of  Dover’s  powder,  and 
five  grains  of  extract  henbane,  made  into  a pill.  The  irritable  state  may  be 
confined  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  is  indicated  by  the  pain  being  chiefly 
experienced  after  making  water. 

Mucous  or  Pubueent  Discharge  ebom  the  Bladdee. — This  symptom 
may  be  attendant  on  the  complaint  we  have  just  been  speaking  of,  or  it  may 
exist  by  itself,  depending  on  chronic  inflammation  or  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  That  the  discharge  comes  from  the  bladder  is  known  by  its 
flowing  after  the  water  has  been  passed.  It  may  exist  without  much  pain  or 
inconvenience,  and  in  old  people  often  depends  on  disease  of  the  prostate,  a 
large  mucous  gland  situated  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  If  the  urine  be  acid, 
the  treatment  maybe  similar  to  that  of  irri  table  bladder;  but  if  alkaline, 
mineral  acid  should  be  given,  F.  6,  in  combination  with  the  infusion  of  whortle- 
berry or  buchu.  In  either  case  copaiba  may  be  tried  under  the  form  of  F.  130 
or  132,  the  bowels  being  regulated  with  some  mild  aperient,  suchas  F.  38, 


BRONCHOCELE,  GOITRE,  OR  DERBYSHIRE  NECK, 

Consists  in  a glandular  swelling  in  front  of  the  neck,  occurring  generally  in 
females.  It  is  soft,  and  often  irregular  in  shape,  and  disfigures  a person  ex- 
cessively, and  may  even  become  dangerous  by  impeding  respiration  or  degluti- 
tion. It  appears  to  depend  on  a peculiar  state  of  constitution,  and  bad  water 
certainly  seems  a great  exciting  cause  of  it,  as  it  occurs  most  especially  where 
the  water  is  contaminated  to  a great  extent  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Iodine, 
and  the  preparations  thereof,  constitute  an  almost  certain  remedy  for  the 
disease,  and  no  better  means  can  be  resorted  to  than  the  use  of  the  compound 
tincture  of  iodine,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  drops  three  times  a day  in  a 
little  water.  F.  7 is  a milder  medicine,  and  the  compound  iodine  ointment,  or 
F.  142,  should  also  be  applied. 

BROW  AGUE  OR  ACHE. 

This  is  a form  of  neuralgia,  affecting  the  nerves  of  the  forehead.  It  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  ague  by  its  intermitting  character,  ceasing  or  abating  awhile, 
and  recurring  periodically  at  some  particular  time  of  the  day,  or  every  other 
day.  It  often  affects  those  who  have  suffered  with  ague,  and  may  sometimes 
be  traced  to  the  same  cause,  malaria.  The  pain  is  not  always  very  acute,  but 
often  of  a peculiar  numbing  and  overpowering  character.  For  treatment,  see 
Neubalgia. 

CANCER. 

This  is  a disease  connected  with  a peculiar  vitiated  state  of  constitution.  It 
appears  in  the  first  instance  as  a hard  indolent  tumour,  but  as  it  grows  it  be- 
comes tender  and  attended  with  sharp  lancinating  pain.  When  increased  in 
size  to  a certain  extent  it  ulcerates  aud  forms  a sore,  from  which  an  offensive 
watery  discharge  takes  place  : the  neighbourhood  of  the  ulcer  is  indurated, 
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and  it  becomes  more  and  more  ragged  and  unhealthy,  seeming  to  eat  its  way 
into  the  adjoining  structures.  The  disease  gradually  goes  on,  until  at  length 
the  patient  sinks  exhausted  with  pain,  the  drain  from  the  system,  and  the 
general  constitutional  irritation.  The  female  breast,  the  lip,  and  the  tongue 
are  the  common  external  seats  of  cancer ; internally  the  womb  and  the  stomach 
are  especially  liable  to  it,  when  the  disease  is  more  obscure,  and  its  progress 
more  uncertain  and  irregular. 

The  treatment  of  cancer  consists  in  the  improvement  of  the  general  health ; 
the  bowels  should  he  regulated  with  pills,  such  as  F.  31,  36,  or  38,  or  the 
compound  decoction  of  aloes  ; the  tone  of  the  stomach  may  he  promoted  by 
medicine,  such  as  F.  146  or  149.  To  counteract  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
extract  of  hemlock  is  chiefly,  I think,  to  he  relied  upon : it  may  be  taken  in 
doses  of  five  to  ten  grains  twice  or  three  times  a day.  Iodide  of  potash,  if 
steadily  persevered  in,  is  sometimes  very  serviceable,  especially  before  the 
tumour  has  ulcerated,  see  F.  7 ; and  the  ointment  F.  142  may  be  applied. 
After  the  tumour  has  ulcerated,  a lotion  of  one  drachm  of  iodide  of  potash,  dis- 
solved in  a half-pint  of  water,  may  he  used.  In  the  latter  stages  of  cancer, 
when  the  local  pain  and  the  general  constitutional  suffering  have  become  great, 
the  free  use  of  opiates  is  requisite.  The  solution  of  the  acetate  of  morphine 
may  then  be  given  internally  in  doses  of  from  twenty  to  forty  drops,  or  F.  15, 
and  a lotion  composed  of  one  drachm  of  extract  of  opium,  dissolved  in  six  ounces 
of  water,  may  be  used  externally. 

CARBUNCLES 

Are  inflamed  tumours,  broad  and  flat  in  shape,  and  attended  with  much  pain. 
The  inflammation  tends  to  the  death  of  a portion  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
the  formation  of  much  matter.  They  depend  on  a depraved  state  of  blood, 
which  may  originate  in  mere  constitutional  debility,  but  more  often  they  arise 
in  constitutions  which  are  not  strong  from  the  over-stimulation  of  rich  and 
luxurious  diet.  The  treatment  consists  in  attending  to  the  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels : four  or  five  grains  of  blue  pill  may  be  taken  at  bedtime,  and 
F.  44  or  45,  or  one  and  half  ounce  of  decoction  of  aloes,  in  the  morning.  This 
may  be  repeated  once  or  more  if  necessary.  Subsequently,  if  there  be  much 
weakness  of  stomach,  F.  146,  149,  or  150  may  be  taken;  and  if  there  be  much 
general  debility,  F.  159,  161,  or  163  may  be  resorted  to.  An  opiate,  such  as 
ten  grains  of  Dover’s  powder,  may  be  desirable  at  bedtime  when  the  pain  is 
great.  The  local  treatment  should  consist  in  pencilling  over  the  tumour  and 
surrounding  margin  once  or  twice  a day  with  the  strong  caustic  solution, 
F.  137.  When  it  becomes  more  painful,  and  matter  inclines  to  form,  hot  poul- 
tices of  bread  or  linseed  meal  should  be  kept  assiduously  applied.  A free  in- 
cision with  the  lancet,  when  the  matter  is  fully  formed,  is  very  desirable,  and 
much  expedites  the  cure,  by  getting  rid  of  the  dead  cellular  tissue.  The  poul- 
ticing may  be  subsequently  continued  until  the  inflammation  abates,  and  the 
daily  application  of  the  caustic  solution  will  hasten  the  cure.  F.  62  will  be 
found  a good  healing  application. 


CATALEPSY 

Is  a peculiar  nervous  disease,  arising  in  excitable  temperaments.  There  is 
suspension  of  sensibility,  which  may  be  complete  or  partial.  There  is  no  power 
of  voluntary  motion,  but  the  muscles  will  remain  in  whatever  state  they  may 
be  placed,  and  thus  any'  position  of  the  body  will  be  maintained  independent  of 
the  person’s  will,  by  the  passive  muscular  contraction.  The  pulse  and  breathing 
continue  natural.  This  disease  usually  depends  on  debility,  and  metallic  tonics, 
chiefly  the  preparations  of  iron,  are  our  best  remedies. 
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CATARRH,  OR  COLD, 

Depends  on  the  depressing  influence  of  a cold  or  damp  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  probably  on  some  electric  impression  in  connexion  therewith.  The  action 
of  the  skin  is  arrested,  perspiration  and  the  insensible  cutaneous  exhalation  no 
longer  take  place.  The  blood  circulates  more  slowly  through  the  skin,  and 
the  natural  generation  of  animal  heat  does  not  go  on.  If  the  chill  he  severe 
the  muscular  structures  may  he  affected,  and  the  irregular  intermitting  con- 
tractions tako  place  for  some  length  of  time,  constituting  a rigor  or  shivering 
fit.  The  external  impression  is  then  transmitted,  most  commonly  to  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  nose,  throat,  or  chest,  occasioning  irritation  and  congestion. 
Thus  we  have  a sense  of  fulness  and  soreness  in  those  parts,  undue  secretion  of 
mucus,  and  these  give  rise  to  sneezing,  pain  in  swallowing,  hoarseness,  and 
coughing.  When  the  lining  membrane  of  the  chest  is  affected,  a catarrh  may 
amount  to  slight  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  The  external  cutaneous  impression 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  muscular  system  in  general,  or  some  part  in  parti- 
cular, giving  rise  to  aching  pain  and  a sensation  of  stiffness,  which  we  hear 
complained  of  so  commonly.  A cold  may  occasion  some  feverish  excitement. 

Treatment. — A common  cold  tends  to  subside  of  its  own  accord,  or  it  may  at 
any  rate  generally  be  obviated  by  warmth  and  the  administration  of  some  hot 
stimulant  diluents,  such  as  whey,  &c.,  which  will  excite  the  system  to  resume  its 
natural  course  of  action.  A hot-water  bath,  or  a vapour  bath,  or  even  putting 
the  feet  in  hot  water,  will  promote  perspiration,  and  often  arrest  the  approach 
of  a severe  cold.  In  reference  to  colds  one  thing  has  especially  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  greatest  predisposing  cause  is  a disordered  state  of  the  stomach 
and  liver,  and  in  nine-tenths  of  the  complaints  designated  as  colds,  I have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  deranged  digestion  has  more  to  do  with  the  attack 
than  even  the  atmospheric  exposure.  Thus,  on  the  access  of  a severe  cold,  in 
addition  to  the  means  which  I have  already  mentioned,  a mild  aperient  and 
alterative  at  bed-time,  such  as  F.  36,  is  the  best  remedy,  and  this  should  be 
followed  in  the  morning  by  a further  aperient  if  requisite.  Spare  diet  should 
be  observed  for  the  day,  that  is,  it  should  be  reduced  in  quantity  both  as  to 
fluids  and  solids,  and  not  that  it  should  consist  of  a large  proportion  of  slops 
and  fluid  nourishment.  If  a cold  be  of  severe  character,  and  attended  with 
much  feverish  excitement,  low  diet,  remaining  in  bed,  and  the  use  of  the 
medicine  F.  78  or  111  may  be  desirable.  (See  Cold  in  the  Head, 
Influenza.) 

CHICKEN-POX. 

After  slight  symptoms  of  fever,  lassitude,  restlessness,  wandering  pains,  loss 
of  appetite,  &c.,  an  eruption  of  small  reddish  pimples  appears.  On  the  second 
day  the  pimples  become  surmounted  by  small  vesicles  or  semi-globular  bladders, 
containing  a thin  watery  fluid : on  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  vesicles  become 
full,  and  the  disease  is  at  its  height : subsequently  the  fluid  escapes,  and  a thin 
scab  is  formed  over  the  top  of  the  pock.  Within  a week  the  eruption  generally 
has  completely  disappeared.  The  complaint  is  often  so  slight  as  to  require  no 
medical  aid,  and  when  more  severe  the  treatment  should  consist  in  low  diet,  the 
medicine  F.  76  may  be  made  use  of,  and  the  bowels  kept  gently  open  with 
E.  42,  46,  or  68,  especially  at  the  termination  of  the  disease.  The  complaint  is 
decidedly  infectious,  and  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  childhood. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  chicken-pox  and  small-pox,  which, 
when  the  latter  is  much  modified,  is  sometimes  a matter  of  difficulty.  The 
progress  of  chicken-pox  is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  small-pox ; the  fluid  of 
t former  disease  always  continues  tliin  and  serous,  though  somewhat  yellow, 
whereas  in  the  latter  it  becomes  purulent.  The  pimples  of  cliickon-pox  are 
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more  superficial  and  less  dense  than  those  of  small-pox,  and  the  vesicles  of  the 
former  are  always  semi-globular,  whereas  the  pustules  of  the  latter  are  some- 
what flattened,  and  always  present  more  or  less  dent  or  depression  on  their 
summits.  Glass-pock  is  merely  another  name  for  a very  mild  form  of  chicken- 
pock,  there  being  no  fever  or  constitutional  derangement. 


CHOLERA  MORBUS. 

The  first  common  form  of  this  disease  depends  on  an  excessive  secretion  of 
vitiated  bile,  which  gives  rise  to  violent  bilious  vomiting  and  purging,  often 
attended  with  considerable  griping  pain  and  cramp  in  the  limbs,  without  much 
fever. 

Treatment. — The  draught  F.  151  alone  will  sometimes  allay  the  irritation 
and  pain  occasioned  by  undue  biliary  secretion,  when  the  attack  is  slight.  If 
the  attack  be  more  severe,  and  the  sickness  is  not  urgent,  four  or  five  grains  of 
blue  pill,  or  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel,  followed  as  soon  as  the  stomach  will 
bear  it  by  the  mediciue  F.  41,  44,  45,  will  generally  give  relief.  When  the 
purging  is  very  urgent,  the  mercurial  dose  may  be  followed  in  an  horn-  by  the 
castor  oil  draught,  F.  41,  with  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  laudanum.  If  the 
diarrhoea  still  continue,  the  draught  F.  152  may  be  administered,  and  if  that  do 
not  suffice,  the  mixture  F.  114  may  be  taken  each  time  the  bowels  act,  until 
they  are  sufficiently  restrained.  If  there  be  much  pain,  hot  fomentations,  or  a 
mustard  cataplasm,  will  be  very  beneficial.  The  nature  of  the  above  line  of 
treatment  will  show  that  it  is  necessary  to  neutralize  and  carry  off  the  acrid 
secretions  before  endeavouring  to  counteract  the  irritable  state  of  the  stomach, 
bowels,  and  liver. 

Malignant  Cholera  is  a very  different  disease.  It  may  commence  with 
common  diarrhoea,  or  the  above-mentioned  bilious  cholera,  or  it  may  come  on 
without  any  preliminary  symptoms.  Malignant  cholera  essentially  consists  in 
an  intense  congestive  state,  especially  affecting  the  liver.  Excessive  irritation 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  sets  up,  giving  rise  to 
violent  vomiting  and  purging  of  serous  fluid,  with  intense  griping  pain ; the 
spasmodic  state  then  extends  to  the  lower  extremities,  occasioning  the  most 
agonizing  cramps.  The  pulse  gets  gradually  weaker ; the  urine  and  perspira- 
tion are  suppressed;  the  respiration  is  hurried  and  irregular;  the  skin  becomes 
cold  and  livid,  and  death  speedily  ensues.  In  the  most  intense  cases  of 
malignant  cholera  the  vomiting  and  purging  may  even  be  altogether  absent. 

The  treatment  should  be  more  or  less  of  mild  stimulating  character  from  the 
first : warm  diluents  should  be  given,  but  little  or  no  alcoholic  liquid.  Heat 
should  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body  by  hot  vapour  baths  or  other 
means.  Local  stimulation  should  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  sinapisms,  fomenta- 
tions, or  embrocations,  such  as  F.  135.  A combination  of  calomel,  opium,  and 
camphor,  in  the  proportion  of  three  grains  of  .the  former  and  one  of  each  of  the 
latter,  may  be  given  every  two  hours  in  the  first  instance.  When  the  conges- 
tive stage  of  the  disease  has  set  in,  opium  should  no  longer  be  administered,  but 
calomel,  in  five-grain  doses,  should  be  given  every  hour  or  two,  combined  with 
two  grains  of  camphor.  The  liniment  of  mercury  should  be  freely  applied  over 
the  abdomen.  The  salines  F.  101  or  102  should  be  taken  ad  libitum  throughout, 
and  toast  and  water  also,  or  any  other  diluent  preferred,  even  cold  weak  brandy 
and  water.  When  cholera  is  epidemic,  it  may  be  arrested  or  prevented  by  the 
early  abstraction  of  blood ; but  when  once  the  congestive  state  is  thoroughly 
established,  bleeding  is  worse  than  useless.  Such  is  the  outline  of  treatment 
which  experience  and  careful  consideration  induces  me  to  believe  would  prove 
most  successful.  The  most  complicated  and  varied  plans  of  treatment  have  been 
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suggested  and  carried  out,  and  with  an  equal  want  of  success,  and  we  need  much 
more  experience  before  we  shall  learn  to  treat  this  dreadful  disease  on  simp  e 
and  accurate  principles. 

The  causes  of  cholera,  whether  bilious  or  malignant,  are  undoubtedly  con- 
nected with  epidemic  influence ; but  injudicious  diet,  over-fatigue,  exposure  to 
change  of  temperature,  are  certainly  powerful  exciting  causes.  To  avoid  the 
disease  we  must  take  due  precaution  against  these  sources  of  mischief,  and 
moreover,  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  should  be  carefully  attended  to 
and  regulated.  If  the  bowels  be  confined,  a gentle  aperient  should  be  taken ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  any  tendency  to  diarrhoea  must  he  arrested  without 
delay.  If  the  tongue  be  coated,  there  be  nausea  and  uneasiness  of  the  stomach, 
and  the  system  seems  feverish,  without  the  bowels  being  much  deranged,  a mild 
emetic  of  ipecacuanha  is  desirable  at  bed-time,  especially  for  young  people.  Ihe 
diet  should  be  simplified,  avoiding  fish,  fruit,  and  pastry,  in  a great  measure, 
and  acids  and  ices  should  be  altogether  abstained  from. 

CHOREA,  OR  SAINT  VITUS’S  DANCE. 

This  is  a nervous  disease,  affecting  young  people,  especially  those  of  weak 
constitution.  It  consists  in  involuntary  muscular  movements,  resembling 
violent  trembling,  which  may  affect  the  whole,  or  only  a portion  of  the  body  or 
limbs,  or  sometimes  one  part  is  seized  and  then  another.  When  the  disease  is 
severe  it  amounts  to  convulsive  action,  causing  violent  jerking  of  the  limbs,  so 
that  often  the  arms  cannot  he  used  in  an  ordinary  manner,  and  nothing  can 
he  carried  in  the  hands;  and  there  is  often  a peculiar  jumping  and  starting  in 
the  gait,  which  sometimes  renders  walking  almost  impossible.  There  may 
even  he  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  speaking.  The  convulsive  movement 
generally  ceases,  or  at  any  rate  is  abated,  during  sleep.  Some  amount  of  con- 
stitutional disturbance  usually  precedes  the  attack,  and  want  of  tone  and  loss 
of  strength  are  very  often  apparent.  A fright  may  occasion  the  disease,  also 
the  suppression  of  any  eruption  or  discharge;  but  the  commonest  cause  is 
constituted  by  irritation  of  the  digestive  organs  and  derangement  of  their 
functions. 

Treatment. — The  restoration  of  a healthy  state  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
bowels  must  be  our  first  object,  and  the  free  use  of  purgatives  is  usually  called 
for.  About  ten  grains  of  rhubarb  and  one  or  two  grains  of  calomel  may  be 
given  for  three  or  four  consecutive  nights  or  mornings  to  a child  of  twelve 
years  of  age ; where  the  stomach  is  excessively  foul,  a gentle  emetic  may  be 
administered  at  the  outset,  F.  87.  The  aperient  action  should  then  be  kept  up 
gently  with  such  medicine  as  F.  48,  49,  52,  70,  73,  or  the  compound  decoction 
of  aloes,  adapting  them  to  the  nature  of  the  case;  and  at  the  same  time  we 
may  commence  the  administration  of  tonics,  such  as  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  in 
doses  of  from  five  to  fifteen  grains  three  times  a day ; or  the  oxide  of  zinc,  in 
doses  of  three  to  five  grains ; or  the  oxide  of  silver,  in  doses  of  from  a quarter 
to  half  a grain : the  two  latter  medicines  may  be  given  as  powders,  combined 
with  a little  compound  cinnamon  powder,  or  in  the  form  of  pill,  combined  with 
a little  extract  of  henbane.  Iron  may  be  given  also  as  per  F.  164,  or  in  com- 
bination with  quinine,  as  per  F.  165.  In  obstinate  cases  arsenic  may  be  tried ; 
to  a child  twelve  years  old,  two  drops  of  the  solution  of  arsenite  of  potash  may 
be  given  three  times  a day  in  a little  cinnamon  water. 

CHRONIC  DISEASE 

Is  that  which  is  of  minor  degree  in  point  of  intensity,  but  of  long  duration. 
It  may,  therefore,  he  the  relic  of  acute  disease,  or  it  may  be  well-nigh  imper- 
ceptible in  approach  and  gradual  in  its  growth.  It  may  be  an  inconvenience 
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merely,  or  it  may  amount  to  severe  suffering.  Having  once  arrived  at  a certain 
point,  it  may  there  continue  without  much  tendency  to  increase,  or  it  may  go 
on  gradually  augmenting  until  life  is  in  peril.  All  the  different  acute  diseases 
alluded  to  in  these  pages  may  assume  a chronic  form,  and,  as  a general  rule, 
will  then  require  a modification  of  similar  treatment ; but  this  class  of  com- 
plaints do  not  long  retain  the  mere  simple  characteristics  of  their  original  pro- 
totypes, hut  become  more  or  less  connected  with  and  subordinate  to  peculiar 
constitutional  derangement.  Debility  and  irritation  are  the  two  essential  ele- 
ments of  chronic  disease ; the  blood,  the  nerves,  the  various  glands,  and  other 
structures  may  become  the  media  of  its  manifestation.  The  access  of  disease 
may  take  place  through  the  various  systems  of  the  organisation,  as  I have  en- 
deavoured to  demonstrate  in  the  preliminary  considerations.  The  constitution 
resists,  and  strives  to  react  against  any  external  morbid  action ; but  continuous 
or  repeated  injurious  impression,  especially  if  the  point  of  attack  be  weak,  will 
at  length  produce  a permanent  effect.  It  is  important  to  remark  that  what- 
ever structure  of  the  body  may  be  affected  with  chronic  disease,  and  in  what- 
ever manner  its  attack  may  have  originally  been  instituted,  the  digestive  organs 
are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  become  implicated. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  disease  may  be  characterised  as  general  and  special. 
General  constitutional  treatment  is  more  or  less  essential  in  every  form  of 
chronic  complaint.  This  will  consist  in  the  improvement  of  the  general  health 
by  every  possible  means ; air,  exercise,  and  diet  must  he  regulated  in  every 
respect  that  may  seem  desirable.  Healthy  secretions,  especially  in  connexion 
with  the  digestive  functions,  must  he  promoted,  irritation  must  he  relieved,  and 
tonic  remedies  must  be  given  if  there  be  marked  debility.  The  retention  of 
unhealthy  and  depraved  secretions  is  a common  cause  of  the  maintenance  and 
aggravation  of  chronic  disease,  but  in  promoting  their  evacuation  our  means 
should  be  mild  and  gradual,  and  not  violent  and  sudden.  The  pills  F.  37  or 
38  may  be  resorted  to,  or  alteratives,  such  as  the  compound  calomel  pill,  or 
F.  1 or  3,  followed  in  the  morning  with  moderate  doses  of  the  decoction  of 
aloes,  of  by  such  medicines  as  F.  43,  46.  Aperient,  stomachic,  and  tonic  medi- 
cines may  require  to  be  selected,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Special 
treatment  is  a matter  of  secondary  consideration,  and,  indeed,  in  carrying  out 
that  which  is  general,  we  cannot  - fail  to  institute  an  alterative  and  derivative 
influence  on  the  local  disease  itself.  Counter-irritation  and  local  stimulation  by 
blisters,  tartar  emetic,  issues,  bathing,  friction,  &c.,  may  be  needed,  or  the 
systematic  administration  of  special  alterative  medicines,  such  as  mercury, 
iodine,  sarsaparilla,  taraxacum,  guaiacum,  &c.,  may  be  required,  but  this  is  only 
in  a great  minority  of  cases,  for  if  the  adaptation  of  our  treatment  be  judicious, 
the  mildest  means  may  generally  be  made  to  answer. 


COLD  IN  THE  HEAD,  OR  CORYZA. 

This  is  constituted  by  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  membrane  lining  the 
nostrils.  It  commences  with  a sensation  of  dryness,  fulness,  or  obstruction  of 
one  or  both  nostrils,  which  is  quickly  followed  up  by  a mucous  discharge : the 
eyes  are  also  apt  to  become  affected,  and  from  the  extension  of  the  inflammation 
upwards  into  the  sinuses  or  cavity  of  the  bone,  there  is  often  much  pain  just 
over  the  root  of  the  nose,  constituting  a kind  of  headache.  The  irritation  gives 
rise  to  much  sneezing.  If  the  affection  passes  downwards  to  the  throat  and 
chest,  it  then  assumes  a more  serious  form,  which  we  have  spoken  of  under  the 
head  of  catarrh.  A good  dose  of  aperient  medicine,  such  as  F.  68,  or  a seidlitz 
powder,  followed  up  with  F.  77,  78,  or  80,  and  the  observance  of  low  diet  for 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  will  speedily  arrest  the  complaint. 
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COLIC. 

This  disease  depends  on  spasmodic  and  irregular  contraction  of  the  muscular 
structure  of  the  bowels.  It  is  indicated  by  intense  hut  intermitting  abdominal 
pain,  mostly  about  the  navel,  and  is  not  generally  much  aggravated  by  pressure. 
There  is  costiveness,  and  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  abdominal 
surface  is  mostly  flat  or  retracted,  but  sometimes  there  is  much  flatulent  dis- 
tension. Little  or  no  feverish  action  is  usually  present.  The  contractile  action 
of  the  intestine  is  sometimes  so  altered  and  disturbed,  that  it  assumes  a retro- 
grade direction,  and  so  gives  rise  to  the  discharge  of  faecal  matter  from  the 
stomach.  The  complaint  may  be  produced  by  indigestible  food,  neglected 
bowels,  taking  cold  drink  on  a heated  stomach,  congestion  of  the  liver,  some 
mechanical  stoppage,  or  poisoning  by  lead.  It  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  strangulated  hernia,  which  may  give  rise  to  very  similar  symptoms. 

The  treatment  consists  in  relaxing  the  spasm  and  opening  the  bowels.  Hot 
fomentations  should  be  applied,  and  a full  dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  admi- 
nistered, or  an  aperient,  such  as  F.  44,  45,  may  be  given.  If,  however,  the 
stomach  is  very  irritable,  any  aperient  medicine  may  be  rejected : in  such  case  a 
mustard  poultice  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  and  a good  dose  of  calomel, 
from  three  to  eight  grains,  with  one  grain  of  opium,  should  be  given  imme- 
diately, placed  dry  on  the  tongue,  to  be  followed  in  the  course  of  an  hour  by 
an  aperient  if  the  sickness  abate ; otherwise  a large  glyster  of  thin  warm  gruel, 
two  or  three  pints,  with  two  ounces  of  castor  oil,  should  be  administered.  If 
relief  be  not  obtained  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  further  recourse  must  be  had  to 
opium  : this  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  a clyster  : a drachm  of  laudanum 
may  be  thrown  up  the  bowel  in  a quarter  pint  of  thin  starch.  If  we  cannot 
thus  obtain  relief,  powdered  opium  should  be  given,  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two 
grains,  combined  with  one  grain  of  calomel,  every  hour  until  the  spasmodic 
pain  abates,  when  it  should  be  followed  by  an  aperient.  The  effervescing 
saline  F.  102  may  be  given  at  intervals. 

In  painter’s  colic  a free  opiate  treatment  should  be  resorted  to  from  the  com- 
mencement. If  the  case  be  mild,  and  there  be  no  sickness,  the  mixture  F.  17 
may  be  given  until  the  pain  abates,  when,  if  the  bowels  are  not  open,  an  active 
aperient,  such  as  F.  63,  65,  68,  or  69,  should  be  given,  or  castor  oil.  In  more 
severe  cases,  the  calomel  and  opium  treatment  above  mentioned  must  be  steadily 
persevered  in  in  combination  with  the  administration  of  aperients.  Painters’ 
colic  is  occasioned  by  the  poisonous  action  of  lead.  To  guard  against  this  mis- 
chievous influence,  cleanliness  is  the  great  preservative,  and  if  the  bowels  are 
inactive,  one  ounce  of  Epsom  salts  may  be  dissolved  in  a quart  of  water,  and 
of  this  about  a wineglassful  may  be  taken  every  morning,  so  as  to  maintain  a 
regular  aperient  action. 

CONGESTION  OF  THE  BKAIN. 

This  depends  on  excessive  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head,  and  con- 
sequently an  impeded  state  of  the  circulation.  When  it  takes  place  to  a great 
extent  it  constitutes  apoplexy,  as  already  noticed,  but  in  a minor  degree  the 
symptoms  are  less  severe ; there  is  headache  and  giddiness,  and  there  may  be 
temporary  loss  of  sight  or  of  speech,  or  some  partial  paralysis,  the  pulse  may  be 
slow  and  labouring,  or  it  may  have  an  oppressed  character  merely,  and  the 
veins  are  generally  turgid.  Congestion  of  the  brain  is  often  connected  with 
a preternatural  fulness  of  the  general  vascular  system,  and  will  bear  the  ab- 
straction of  blood  well.  The  other  treatment  must  be  a modification  of  that 
for  apoplexy. 
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CONGESTION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

This  is  the  case  where  the  lungs  are  gorged  with  blood,  so  that  its  transit 
and  conversion  takes  place  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  It  may  be  connected 
with  a plethoric  state  of  system,  hut  more  especially  with  structural  disease  of 
the  heart.  Exposure  to  cold  is  a common  exciting  cause,  and  it  may  pass  on 
to  inflammation.  When  in  excessive  degree,  it  constitutes  pulmonary  apoplexy. 
In  cases  of  pulmonary  congestion  the  breathing  is  slow  and  oppressed,  the 
heart’s  action  is  weak  and  imperfect,  the  surface  is  cold  and  pallid,  and  there  is 
some  failure  of  sensibility  and  muscular  power.  The  disease  must  he  treated 
in  the  first  place  with  diffusible  stimulus,  such  as  rether,  ammonia,  and  hot  spirits 
and  water  : a mild  emetic,  F.  87,  is  at  the  same  time  often  desirable,  especially 
if  any  indigestible  food  have  been  taken,  and  a mustard  poultice  may  be  applied 
for  half  an  hour.  If  there  continue  much  oppression  of  breathing  when 
reaction  has  come  on,  cupping  or  bleeding  will  he  requisite,  and  blistering  may 
subsequently  be  advisable. 

CONSTIPATION. 

Tills  is  often  a troublesome  and  vexatious  complaint,  and  one  which  there  is 
sometimes  much  difficulty  in  effectually  relieving.  It  very  commonly  originates 
in  a sedentary  mode  of  life,  and  is  very  liable  to  attack  females  in  consequence 
of  inattention  to  the  ordinary  calls  of  nature.  It  may  occur  in  persons  of  robust 
habit,  or  in  those  of  weak  and  delicate  health.  In  the  first  case,  the  digestion 
may  be  somewhat  too  active,  occasioning  the  too  perfect  absorption  of  the  fluid 
digested  matter,  and  giving  rise  to  a want  of  due  sensibility  of  the  large  bowels. 
In  the  second  instance  there  is  a debilitated  state  of  the  muscular  structure  of 
the  large  intestines,  almost  constituting  a kind  of  paralysis.  Regulating  the 
diet  and  regimen  will  often  obviate  a costive  habit.  Thus  astringent  and  heavy 
food  should  he  avoided,  the  substitution  of  brown  or  whole-meal  bread  for  that 
ordinarily  procured  from  halters  may  he  tried.  The  diet,  if  of  too  animal 
nature,  should  be  rendered  of  somewhat  more  vegetable  character.  Half  a 
pint  of  cold  spring  water  drank  at  first  rising  in  the  morning  sometimes  proves 
serviceable.  Habits  of  indolence,  and  long  indulgence  in  sleep,  must  be  cor- 
rected, and  a due  proportion  of  active  exercise  should  be  resorted  to. 

If  these  simple  means  be  insufficient,  medical  treatment  must  he  made  avail- 
able, but  if  this  be  well  adjusted,  very  mild  measures  usually  suffice.  The 
bowels  must  rather  be  solicited  than  stimulated.  The  pills  F.  30  or  35,  taken 
at  bed-time  or  before  meal-time,  will  often  obviate  a torpid  state  of  the  bowels. 
The  decoction  of  aloes,  taken  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  ounces,  is  a good  tonic 
laxative.  Where  the  liver  is  inactive,  and  there  is  a deficiency  of  bile  in  the 
evacuation,  a combination  of  extract  of  aloes,  blue  pill,  ipecacuanha,  and  soap, 
of  each  one  grain  to  a pill,  is  often  exceedingly  useful  when  taken  immediately 
before  or  after  dinner.  The  addition  of  half  a teaspoonful  of  any  common 
neutral  salt,  such  as  Rochelle  salts,  Epsom  salts,  or  Glauber’s  salts,  in  the 
morning  may  also  be  necessary  to  produce  a satisfactory  aperient  effect.  For 
the  relief  of  habitual  constipation,  however,  we  have  no  remedy  more  efficient 
than  enemas.  Half  a pint  of  warm  water  thrown  up  the  bowels  immediately 
after  breakfast,  will  often  effect  a satisfactory  evacuation  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  facility.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  conjunction  of  the  aperients,  such 
as  an  ounce  of  castor  oil,  half  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  or  even  some  infusion  of 
senna,  with  from  half  a pint  to  a pint  of  warm  gruel,  may  be  required,  and 
when  the  constipation  is  obstinate  and  long-continued,  a long  tube  may  be  in- 
troduced up  the  bowel  to  the  extent  of  eight  or  ten  inches,  and  a quart  or  more 
of  warm  fluid,  with  or  without  any  aperient  adjunct,  should  be  gradually 
pumped  up.  Thus  very  troublesome  obstruction  may  be  overcome.  Obstinate 
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constipation  may  be  canseil  by  the  lower  bowel  being  blocked  up  with  har- 
dened faeces,  when  large  warm  injections  of  thin  gruel,  with  olive  or  castor  oil, 
will  be  requisite,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  obstruction  of  the  kind  has 
even  to  be  broken  up  and  removed  by  mechanical  interference.  It  is  not  the 
mere  immediate  inconvenience  of  constipation  which  has  to  be  feared,  but  much 
ultimate  mischief  may  result  if  it  be  neglected,  such,  for  example,  as  piles, 
fistula,  ulceration,  or  stricture. 


CONSUMPTION. 

This  disease  depends  on  a scrofulous  state  of  constitution,  which  especially 
determines  to  the  lungs.  There  is  a peculiar  condition  of  the  blood,  and  under 
an  unhealthy  influence  exerted  on  the  skin  and  pulmonary  membrane,  it  under- 
goes an  alteration  which  leads  to  the  deposition  of  tuberculous  matter.  The 
changeable  nature  of  the  British  climate,  its  moisture,  with  its  frequent  alterna- 
tions of  temperature,  peculiarly  favour  the  development  of  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, and  render  it  a devastating  scourge  amongst  us.  It  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  the  blood  is  materially  deteriorated  in  the  disease  in  question,  and 
it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  composition  of  the  vital  fluid,  as  well 
as  the  combination  of  its  materials,  undergoes  a marked  alteration.  Imperfect 
organization  of  the  blood  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  to  be  the  essential  element 
of  that  form  of  scrofula  known  as  pulmonary  consumption.  Consumption  will 
be  found  to  originate  in  many  different  causes,  either  singly  or  combined,  which 
we  may  consider  in  the  following  order : — We  may  have  an  original  constitu- 
tional predisposition,  which  may  undoubtedly  be  hereditary,  and  transmitted 
to  the  child  from  either  parent.  It  may  be  connected,  on  the  one  hand,  with 
an  original  feeble  formation  of  the  animal  tissues,  attended  with  considerable 
nervous  irritability ; or  on  the  other,  it  may  depend  on  a peculiar  unnatural 
activity  of  system,  which  causes  all  the  changes  of  the  organization,  nutrition, 
absorption,  secretion,  &c.,  to  take  place  with  undue  rapidity.  This  second  state 
is  of  most  deceptive  character,  an  appearance  of  the  highest  health  being  often 
apparent,  when  the  canker  of  disease  is  already  at  work.  * Any  depressing  in- 
fluence may  occasion  consumptive  development,  lowering  the  nervous  power,  and 
thereby  producing  general  constitutional  debility.  Thus,  grief  is  a potent 
cause,  and  anxiety,  over-exertion,  deficiency  of  nourishment  or  rest,  by  ex- 
hausting the  bodily  strength,  may  give  rise  to  a consumptive  tendency.  The 
habitual  breathing  of  impure  air,  too  sedentary  an  employment,  may  also  be 
considered  as  disposing  to  consumption  by  impeding  due  respiratory  action. 
Digestive  derangement  tends  greatly  to  the  development  of  consumption ; the 
blood  is  formed  from  the  food,  and  unless  its  conversion  be  duly  effected,  the 
sanguineous  organization  must  be  imperfect.  The  digestive  process  is  in  the 
highest  degree  complicated,  and  its  disorders  are  very  various,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a peculiar  form  of  derangement  is  in  close  relation  to  tubercular 
formation,  for  how  else  can  we  account  for  the  mesenteric  disease  of  children,  or 
the  scrofulous  state  of  the  liver,  so  commonly  occurring  in  those  affected  with 
consumption  ? Any  undue  excitement  or  irritation  of  the  respiratory  organs 
wdl  tend  to  develope  consumption,  especially  attacks  of  pulmonary  inflamma- 
tion, and  also  the  rupture  of  blood  vessels  in  the  lungs.  The  morbid  action  may 
set  up  slowly  from  a congested  state  of  the  lungs,  occasioned  by  cold  and  damp 
air,  or  from  unnatural  stimulation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lungs  by  the 
inhalation  of  irritating  vapours  or  dust,  incidental  to  many  occupations.  Con- 
sumption is  more  frequent  in  females  than  in  males,  and  is  most  apt  to  occur 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty. 

Nature  and  Symptoms. — Pulmonary  consumption  consists  essentially  in  the 
( ep09it  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  tliis  deposition  may  take  place  in  various 
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modes  and  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity.  This  morbid  action  is  attended 
with  more  or  less  feeling  of  depression ; the  spirits  become  irregular  j there  is 
loss  of  flesh ; the  strength  fails ; the  breathing  is  hurried  and  embarrassed ; 
the  chest  becomes  uneasy ; a hacking  cough  comes  on,  gradually  increasing ; 
there  is  inability  to  lie  on  one  side  or  the  other ; sore  throat  and  hoarseness 
are  often  complained  of ; the  pulse  is  quickened,  and  there  is  slight  occasional 
fever,  with  an  undue  tendency  to  perspiration  at  night;  the  appetite  may  con- 
tinue good  even  to  the  last,  and  will  sometimes  be  craving.  As  the  disease 
advances  the  whites  of  the  eyes  assume  a pearly  hue ; the  complexion  is  paler ; 
the  cough  becomes  more  severe ; purulent  and  tubercular  matter  are  expec- 
torated ; the  night  perspirations  become  excessive ; there  is  extreme  debility ; 
the  heart’s  action  becomes  weaker  and  quicker ; superficial  ulceration  of  the 
mouth  takes  place ; emaciation  gradually  supervenes ; and  when  the  various 
symptoms  have  reached  a certain  point,  the  patient  sinks  and  dies.  There  are 
other  symptoms  which,  though  not  essentially  belonging  to  consumption,  often 
form  part  thereof.  Spitting  of  blood  is  a common  antecedent  and  accompani- 
ment of  the  disease,  and  often  accelerates  the  fatal  result.  The  symptom 
depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  impeded  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs,  and  subsequently  on  the  destructive  tendency  of  the  tubercular  ulcera- 
tion, which,  in  some  instances,  seems  to  exert  a corroding  power,  while  the 
violent  spasmodic  nature  of  the  accompanying  cough  materially  promotes  the 
mischief.  Diarrhoea  often  attends  the  latter  stages  of  consumption,  depending 
in  a great  measure  on  the  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  which  seems  to  be  insti- 
tuted by  the  tubercular  influence  on  the  entire  system.  In  some  constitutions 
repeated  inflammatory  attacks  will  accompany  the  development  of  consump- 
tion, giving  rise  to  much  temporary  pain  and  feverish  action.  The  duration 
of  the  malady  varies  much,  and  may  extend  from  months  to  years. 

Treatment. — To  discuss  the  treatment  of  consumption  is  difficult  consistently  ' 
with  any  degree  of  brevity,  and  our  observations  here  can  only  he  limited  and 
general.  That  consumption  is  curable  in  its  early  stages  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  we  may  be  able  to  arrest  and  alleviate  the  disorder  in  its  more  advanced 
states.  Much  may  be  done  at  the  outset  of  the  disease  by  careful  exa- 
mination as  to  its  cause  and  origin.  Consumption  is  decidedly  a disease  of  debi- 
lity, and  the  improvement  of  the  constitution  by  every  possible  means  is  essen- 
tial. Medicines  of  all  kinds  have  in  turn  been  vaunted  as  specific  remedies  for 
consumption  : acids,  alkalies,  turpentines,  vegetable  and  mineral  tonics,  various 
sedatives  and  narcotics  have  all  had  their  day,  and  cod-liver  oil  is  the  present 
infallible  remedy.  Under  suitable  circumstances  any  of  these  medicines  may 
be  available,  but  attention  to  air,  exercise,  diet,  and  general  regimen  will  often 
do  more  towards  improving  the  system  than  all  the  farrago  of  medicines  which 
are  commonly  administered.  Steel  will  often  do  good  when  the  blood  is  poor 
and  imperfectly  organized.  Cod-liver  oil  is  exceedingly  serviceable,  as  will  pre- 
sently be  noticed.  Morphine,  hemlock,  and  henbane  may  be  useful  in  allaying 
the  state  of  excessive  irritation  which  often  exists.  As  already  pointed  out,  the 
digestive  organs  are  often  mainly  concerned  in  the  development  of  consumption, 
and  the  remedy  of  their  derangement  must  therefore  constitute  a main  part  of 
the  treatment  throughout  the  course  of  the  disease.  Thus  the  diet  should  be 
light,  nutritious,  and  unirritating,  and  on  no  account  of  a highly  stimulating 
or  indigestible  character.  To  promote  the  digestive  action  is  of  great  im- 
portance, and  for  this  purpose  it  is  surprising  how  much  benefit  may  be  derived 
from  the  persistence  in  the  use  of  such  simple  medicines  as  F.  145.  Where 
there  is  an  inclination  to  costivencss,  it  is  obviated  by  the  pills  in  question,  or 
if  more  is  requisite,  the  compound  colocynth  pill  will  suffice,  or  F.  42  or  45.  In 
consumptive  disease,  mercury  should  rarely  bo  resorted  to,  either  as  an  aperient 
or  an  alterative,  as  it  is  liable  to  prove  highly  prejudicial.  There  is  cer- 
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tainly  no  special  remedy  from  which  such  obvious  benefit  is  derived  in  eveiy 
stage  of  consumptive  disease  as  one  we  have  already  alluded  to  viz.,  the  cod- 
liver  oil ; it  seems  to  antagonize  the  tubercular  action  in  the  blood  itself,  to  pro- 
mote the  nutrient  action  of  the  system,  and  will  often  afford  relief  to  the  various 
symptoms  in  the  promptest  and  most  marked  manner.  The  dose  of  cod-liver  oil 
is  from  one  teaspoonful  to  a tablespoonful  taken  three  times  a day.  It  is  best 
administered  in  a small  quantity  of  good  orange  wine,  with  the  addition  of  ten 
or  fifteen  drops  of  dilute  nitric  acid  to  each  dose;  or  in  a half- wineglassful  of  a 
mixture  composed  of  two  drachms  dilute  nitric  acid,  one  ounce  tincture  of  hop, 
half  a drachm  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  one  ounce  syrup  of  orange  peel,  and 
compound  infusion  of  gentian  to  eight  ounces.  This  medicine  not  only  prevents 
the  nauseating  effect  of  the  oil,  but  exerts  a tonic  effect  on  the  stomach,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  allays  constitutional  irritation.  Cod-liver  oil  is,  however,  very 
apt  to  produce  a congested  state  of  the  liver,  and  to  interfere  with  the  action  of 
the  bowels,  which  must  always  be  carefully  obviated.  The  various  special 
symptoms  may  require  attention.  Blood-spitting,  copious  purulent  expectora- 
tion, profuse  night  sweats,  may  be  relieved  by  astringent  medicines,  such  as 
F.  54  or  55.  Diarrhoea  may  be  restrained  by  small  doses  of  opium  or  the 
medicine  F.  114;  and  the  solution  of  morphine  (see  Opium),  or  the  drops 
F.  117,  will  not  fail  to  relieve  any  violent  spasmodic  cough.  The  local  treat- 
ment of  the  pulmonary  disease,  even  in  its  earliest  stage,  should  consist  mainly 
in  counter-irritation,  gradually  but  perseveringly  effected  by  the  use  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  which  should  be  applied  over  the  site  of  the  disease  by  means 
of  the  ointment  F.  140,  or  what  is  still  better,  by  means  of  a compound  pitch 
plaster,  with  which  tartarized  antimony  has  been  incorporated  in  the  proportion 
of  one  drachm  to  the  ounce ; by  these  means  a considerable  crop  of  pustules 
should  be  excited  for  a sufficient  length  of  time,  care  being  taken  not  to  occa- 
sion too  much  general  irritation,  or  the  benefit  to  be  derived  will  be  thereby 
negatived.  Tartarized  antimony  thus  applied  seems  to  have  a peculiar  influence 
in  lowering  respiratory  action,  as  may  be  readily  observed,  and  thus  has  much 
power  in  diminishing  the  irritable  condition  of  the  lungs. 

The  warmth  of  the  surface  should  be  secured  by  sufficient  clothing,  especially 
flannel  next  the  skin,  which  should  be  changed  at  bed-time.  Gentle  and  regu- 
lated exercise  is  undoubtedly  desirable  in  consumptive  complaints,  promoting 
the  absorption  of  pure  air,  and  exciting  the  pulmonary  organs  to  healthy 
exertion.  Change  of  scene  and  a quiet  mode  of  life  are  advisable.  Change  of 
air  is  often  very  serviceable ; but,  as  a general  rule,  it  is  a great  mistake  to 
seek  a very  warm  or  moist  relaxing  climate,  which  may  allay  the  symptoms, 
but  cannot  fail  to  precipitate  the  final  fatal  result.  When  a locality  is  liable 
to  very  cold  and  variable  weather,  a milder  and  more  equable  temperature  may 
be  advantageous ; but,  as  a general  rule,  a change  to  a climate  more  dry  and 
bracing,  but  not  raw  and  cold,  will  be  attended  with  the  greatest  and  most 
permanent  advantage.  In  some  constitutions  sea  air  seems  peculiarly  service- 
able. When  there  is  a delicacy  of  constitution  tending  to  consumption,  the 
resort  to  a warm  and  equable  climate,  such  as  that  of  Australia,  may  be 
desirable ; but  when  the  disease  has  already  taken  a firm  hold,  and  the  vital 
strength  is  failing,  such  a change  will  not  fail  to  hurry  the  fatal  result  by 
exerting  a depressing  influence. 

CONVULSIONS 

Consist  in  irregular  and  involuntary  contractions  of  a part  or  the  whole  body. 
First  one  set  of  muscles,  and  then  another,  may  become  affected,  and  the  degree 
of  violence  of  the  muscular  contraction  is  very  variable.  Over-excitement  is  the 
usual  cause  of  convulsive  attacks  in  adults,  and  they  arc  most  apt  to  attack  thosq 
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who  are  of  nervous  and  hysteric  temperament.  They  may  also  depend  on  injury 
or  disease  of  the  brain. 

The  treatment  of  convulsions  must  vary  according  to  circumstances.  If  there 
be  plethora  or  great  vascular  excitement,  depletion  may  be  requisite,  and  blood 
require  to  be  abstracted  locally  or  generally.  Sedative  medicines  may  also  be 
desirable,  such  as  tartarized  antimony ; brisk  purgatives,  such  as  F.  68,  69,  and 
70,  preceded  by  a dose  of  calomel,  will  also  have  a salutary  lowering  effect  by 
causing  copious  evacuations.  If,  however,  the  convulsive  attack  is  of  nervous 
and  hysteric  character,  stimulant  and  tonic  medicine  will  be  required — zinc,  iron, 
valerian,  quinine,  &c.,  the  state  of  the  bowels  being  at  the  same  time  regulated. 
( See  Infantile  Diseases.) 


COUGH. 

This  depends  on  irritation  of  the  air-passages,  which  may  originate  in  various 
causes.  A common  catarrhal  cough  is  occasioned  by  a dry  tender  state  of  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  air-passages  and  cells,  or  on  the  presence  of  an  undue 
quantity  of  mucus,  which  has  to  be  expectorated.  Another  common  cause  of 
cough  is  sympathy  with  a deranged  state  of  the  digestive  organs.  There  are 
numerous  other  more  serious  forms  of  cough,  which  depend  on  inflammation 
of  the  lining  of  the  air-passages,  or  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  themselves,  on 
consumption,  asthma,  water  on  the  chest,  and  hooping-cough ; these  are 
noticed  under  their  appropriate  heads,  and  here  we  have  only  to  speak  of  the 
common  forms  of  cough  first  alluded  to. 

Treatment. — The  first  kind  of  cough  mentioned  may  be  treated  with  medi- 
cine such  as  F.  116,  117,  or,  if  there  be  a feverish  state,  antimonial  medicine, 
such  as  F.  33,  75,  111,  may  be  resorted  to.  A mustard  poultice  occasionally  to 
the  chest  may  be  advisable.  The  second  kind  of  cough  requires  medicine  of  more 
expectorant  character,  to  bring  up  the  phlegm,  and  at  the  same  time  to  soothe 
the  unhealthy  surface.  An  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  or  ipecacuanha  wine  is  often 
beneficial  in  the  first  instance  in  relieving  the  clogged  state  of  the  chest.  The 
medicines  F.  93,  94,  96,  97,  may  be  serviceable  in  this  kind  of  affection.  In  old 
cases  of  various  kinds,  in  addition  to  the  medicines  mentioned,  we  may  resort, 
according  to  circumstances,  to  such  as  F.  95,  98,  99, 109.  In  all  cases  of  coughs 
it  is  of  consequence  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  but 
when  the  complaint  is  sympathetic  with  a deranged  state  of  the  stomach,  it  is 
more  essentially  so.  This  form  of  complaint  is  very  common  with  children ; it 
may  be  treated  with  a gentle  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  or  such  as  F.  87,  88 ; the 
bowels  should  then  be  freely  acted  on  by  appropriate  cathartics  or  aperients, 
before  the  administration  of  any  cough  medicines  is  attempted. 


COW  POX. 

This  is,  in  fact,  a mild  and  innocent  form  of  small  pox,  by  which  the  natural 
deadly  form  of  that  fearful  disease  is  superseded  and  prevented.  It  consists  in 
implanting  into  the  human  body  the  disease  as  it  naturally  occurs  with  the  cow, 
and  it  is  then  transferred,  in  endless  succession,  from  one  human  being  to 
another.  Now,  small  pox,  as  a general  rule,  is  a disease  which  csm  occur  but 
once  to  an  individual ; so,  therefore,  if  he  have  had  the  vaccine  small  pox  once, 
he  will  not  then  be  liable  to  the  natural  disease.  Such  is  the  general  rule,  to 
which,  however,  exceptions  do  occur.  In  some  instances,  natural  small  pox  may 
occur  after  vaccination ; so,  in  like  manner,  vaccination  may  be  effectual  twice 
or  more, — that  is,  a person  may  be  affected  twice  with  cow  pox ; and  so  again, 
a person  may  be  twice  alllicted  with  the  small  pox ; and  though  this  latter  case 
is  comparatively  rare,  yet  it  occurs  sufficiently  often  to  establish  the  analogy. 
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5 1 

The  mode  of  imparting  the  cow  pox  is  by  inserting  the  matter  fresh  or  dry, 
on  the  point  of  a lancet  or  a small  piece  of  ivory,  underneath  the  skin,  to  a 
sufficient  depth  just  to  draw  blood,  or  it  may  be  smeared  over  two  or  three 
minute  scratches.  This  should  be  done  in  two  or  three  places  on  each  arm,  a 
little  below  the  shoulder,  at  intervals  of  about  half  an  inch.  From  the  third  to 
the  fifth  day  the  vaccinated  spot  becomes  somewhat  inflamed ; about  the  sixth 
or  seventh  day  a small  circular  inflamed  lump  has  formed,  and  in  the  centre  a 
minute  spot  or  vesicle,  containing  a small  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid.  This  has  a 
well-defined  circular  or  oval  form,  and  gradually  increases  until  the  ninth  or 
tenth' day,  becoming  depressed  in  the  centre;  the  fluid  then  becomes  thick  and 
turbid — in  fact,  mixed  with  purulent  matter.  The  swelling  continues  to  increase 
considerably,  and  there  is  much  surrounding  inflammation  until  about  the  twelfth 
day,  when  the  scab  begins  to  form.  When  the  disease  is  subsiding,  a little  mild 
aperient  medicine  may  be  desirable,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  requisite. 

Vaccine  matter  is  obtained  by  slightly  pricking  the  vesicle,  and  should  be 
taken  before  the  ninth  day,  on  no  account  later,  nor  should  it  be  had  from  any 
one  in  whom  the  vaccination  has  not  run  its  natural  course.  The  person  it  is 
taken  from  should  he  healthy,  and  free  from  any  cutaneous  or  glandular  disease, 
but  that  from  an  infant  of  rather  a delicate  constitution  is  often  more  potent 
than  that  from  one  which  is  very  robust  and  healthy.  Under  twelve  months 
old  is  the  best  age  for  vaccination,  and  the  practice  of  re-vaccination  at  intervals 
of  from  seven  to  ten  years  is  to  be  strongly  recommended.  It  is  well  ascer- 
tained that  vaccination  will  often  prove  curative  of  certain  forms  of  cutaneous 
affections,  ophthalmia,  hooping-cough,  and  other  complaints ; but  on  the  other 
hand,  if  any  cutaneous  eruption  exist  at  the  time  of  vaccination,  it  may  thereby 
be  rendered  imperfect  and  irregular  in  its  development,  and  therefore  not  duly 
protective. 


CHAMP 

Consists  in  sudden  and  painful  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  trunk,  or 
throat ; the  calves  of  the  legs  and  the  muscles  between  the  ribs  are  very  apt 
to  be  affected.  Indigestion  or  feebleness  of  the  circulation  will  occasion  this 
painful  complaint.  Friction  and  warm  applications  are  generally  sufficient 
remedies. 


CROUP. 

This  is  either  a spasmodic  or  inflammatory  disease,  most  usually  the  former. 
Young  children  are  chiefly  liable  to  its  attack,  which  is  rare  after  adolescence. 

Spasmodic  Croup,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  laryngismus  stridulus,  usually 
comes  on  suddenly,  often  in  the  night,  but  is  sometimes  preceded  by  a clanging 
cough,  hoarseness  and  shrillness  of  voice,  and  a general  feverish  state.  During 
the  fit  respiration  becomes  difficult,  the  countenance  is  distressed,  and  the  sound 
of  inspiration  is  loud  and  crowing.  Sudden  change  of  weather,  indigestion,  or 
over-excitement  will  occasion  a paroxysm,  and  delicate  children  are  most  liable 
to  be  affected.  Undue  contraction  of  the  windpipe,  brought  on  by  an  irritable 
state  of  the  lining  membrane,  constitutes  the  nature  of  spasmodic  croup. 

_ Treatment. — The  treatment  of  spasmodic  croup  consists  in  the  prompt  admi- 
nistration of  an  emetic.  The  antimonial  wine  may  be  given  to  an  infant  in 
doses  of  one  teaspoonful  every  ten  minutes  until  free  vomiting  takes  place ; in 
older  children  the  dose  should  be  in  larger  proportion.  A warm  bath  should 
be  resorted  to  ns  speedily  as  possible.  After  there  has  been  free  vomiting,  the 
sedative  action  of  the  antimony  should  be  kept  up  for  some  hours.  F.  119  is 
avmlable  for  the  purpose,  but  if  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  indigestion  is  tho 
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cause  of  the  attack,  we  must  administer  a mild  aperient  within  a few  hours  : 
castor-oil,  or  F.  48,  49,  73,  74.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  the  continuance  or 
recurrence  of  the  spasmodic  state,  the  anodyne  embrocation,  F.  19,  should  be 
used,  and  a piece  of  flannel  soaked  in  it  applied  to  the  throat  and  upper  part 
of  the  chest  will  not  fail  to  be  of  much  service. 

Inflammatory  Croup  is  a more  severe  and  dangerous  disease,  and  will 
require  more  active  treatment.  Its  approach  is  more  gradual,  the  febrile 
symptoms  run  higher,  and  the  paroxysm  is  more  intense  and  lengthened.  The 
treatment  of  spasmodic  croup  should  in  the  first  instance  be  resorted  to,  but  if 
the  antimonial  action  does  not  afford  relief,  leeches  must  be  applied : two  or 
three  are  usually  enough  for  a young  child,  for  if  blood  be  too  largely  drawn  it 
diminishes  the  ultimate  chance  of  recovery ; a warm  poultice  should  be  applied 
over  the  leech  bites.  Small  doses  of  calomel  and  James’s  powder,  one  grain  of 
each  for  a child  about  twelve  mouths  old,  every  hour  or  two,  constitute  our  best 
medicine ; a blister  may  also  be  applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  anodynes, 
in  the  shape  of  henbane  or  minute  doses  of  solution  of  morphine,  must  be 
given  if  there  is  much  restlessness  and  excitement. 

In  the  intervals  of  attacks  of  croup,  whether  spasmodic  or  inflammatory, 
regulated  diet,  the  improvement  of  digestive  action,  and  change  of  air,  are  our 
best  means  of  prevention.  Cold  must  be  guarded  against,  plenty  of  active 
exercise  should  be  resorted  to,  and  every  possible  means  of  improving  the 
general  constitutional  strength  made  use  of. 


DEAFNESS. 

Inability  of  hearing  may  depend  on  a variety  of  causes.  Inflammation  may 
have  given  rise  to  thickening  or  alteration  of  some  part  of  the  internal  ear,  or 
it  may  have  destroyed  some  portion  thereof,  and  so  have  seriously  injured  its 
mechanism.  Thickening  of  the  drum  of  the  ear  is  perhaps  the  most  common 
morbid  change  of  inflammatory  character.  Lodgment  of  indurated  wax  in  the 
outer  passage  of  the  ear  is  a common  cause  of  deafness.  Obstruction  of  the 
eustachian  tube,  a canal  which  transmits  air  from  the  throat  to  the  internal  ear, 
may  occasion  it.  We  also  have  nervous  deafness,  which  depends  on  weakness 
of  the  nerve  of  hearing. 

The  treatment  of  deafness  depends  on  its  kind.  If  there  be  any  active  in- 
flammation, warm  and  soothing  applications  should  be  resorted  to ; if  it  be  old 
and  chronic,  counter-irritation  by  blisters,  sinapisms,  or  the  antimonial  oint- 
ment, F.  140,  will  not  fail  to  be  useful  when  sutficiently  persevered  in,  and  if 
there  be  much  discharge,  mild  astringent  and  stimulating  lotions  should  also 
be  used.  Where  the  ear  is  obstructed  by  indurated  wax,  it  should  be  removed 
by  syringing  with  warm  water.  When  deafness  is  accompanied  by  deficient 
secretion  of  wax,  a combination  of  one  drachm  of  glycerine,  twenty  grains  of 
powdered  borax,  and  seven  drachms  of  rose-water  may  be  used ; a portion  of 
cotton  wool  moistened  therewith  being  kept  inserted  in  the  ear,  changing  it 
night  and  morning.  When  the  canal  from  the  throat  is  closed,  it  may  require 
to  be  relieved  by  the  passage  of  instruments.  Nervous  deafness  requires  tonic 
treatment  and  improvement  of  the  general  health.  Recent  deafness  often 
originates  in  constitutional  derangement,  and  alterative  treatment  will  do  much 
to  relieve  it ; this  may  consist  in  four  or  five  grains  of  blue  pill  every  other 
night,  and  one  pint  of  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  in  the  course  of  each 
day,  or  a course  of  pills  such  as  F.  1 or  38  may  be  useful. 
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DEBILITY. 

This  is  generally  the  consequence  of  disease  rather  than  a disease  in  itself, 
and  then  our  line  of  treatment  is  obvious.  The  constitution  has  a tendency  to 
rally  itself,  and  a course  of  tonic  medicines,  good  diet,  and  change  of  air  will 
usually  soon  realize  the  wished-for  result.  Sometimes,  however,  from  undue 
wear  and  tear,  or  some  occult  depressing  influence,  the  strength  fails,  the 
nervous  system  becomes  irritable  and  imperfect  in  its  action,  and  the  vital 
energy  sinks  rapidly.  These  cases  often  occasion  no  little  distress  and  per- 
plexity, and  we  are  at  a loss  for  the  best  means  of  treatment.  They  may  be 
regarded  as  cases  in  which  the  blood  has  become  imperceptibly  deteriorated, 
and  consequently  every  structure  of  the  body  has  become  impoverished  and 
relaxed : thus  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  nervous  system  should  gradually 
lose  all  tone  and  energy.  Change  of  air,  careful  regulation  of  diet,  cold  shower 
baths,  and  various  forms  of  tonic  medicines  are  advisable,  but  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  existence  of  deep  and  serious  derangement  of  the  digestive 
functions,  which,  though  but  little  apparent,  is  sure  to  accompany  the  com- 
plaint, and  requires  the  most  careful  treatment.  A mild  aperient  and  alterative 
course  may  be  requisite  in  the  first  place,  for  which  purpose  F.  29,  31,  42,  43, 
are  good  laxative  medicines ; F.  1,  2,  9,  38,  may  be  used  as  alterative  ones ; 
and  F.  32,  34,  35,  and  147  are  good  aperients  and  stomachics.  Tonies  may  he 
resorted  to  according  to  the  circumstances.  A course  of  decoction  of  sarsa- 
parilla, at  the  rate  of  a pint  a day,  may  in  some  instances  be  useful,  and,  if 
necessary,  the  cod-liver  oil  may  be  made  use  of. 

DELIRIUM. 

This  originates  in  a temporary  excited  and  vitiated  state  of  the  perceptive 
and  imaginative  faculties ; there  is  a want  of  control  over  them,  which  may 
lead  to  incorrect  judgment,  and  even  violent  and  extravagant  actions.  We 
usually  have  unconsciousness  of  thought  and  action ; that  is,  nothing  which 
takes  place  is  subsequently  remembered.  Delirium,  however,  arises  merely 
from  a peculiar  state  of  brain,  therefore  constituting  but  a symptom  and  ac- 
companiment of  general  disease ; it  may  vary  greatly  in  degree,  from  mere 
fancy  and  slight  muttering  to  the  most  frantic  violence  and  raving.  It  may 
attend  any  inflammatory  action,  or  the  lowest  state  of  typhoid,  or  any  nervous 
debility,  and  sometimes  it  accompanies  very  mild  complaints.  To  distinguish 
mere  delirium  from  insanity  is  a point  of  the  utmost  importance  : the  tem- 
porary nature  of  the  former,  and  its  being  merely  an  appendage  to  some  other 
diseased  state,  will  generally  guide  our  judgment;  but  it  is  often  a matter 
attended  with  much  difficulty,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  disease  I am  about 
to  mention. 

DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 

Delirium  tremens,  or  drunkard’s  delirium,  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
delirium  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  generally  in  a high  degree. 
It  is  also  especially  indicated  by  an  involuntary  muscular  tremor,  which  may 
be  marked. or  very  slight,  but  is  generally  perceptible  if  we  watch  the  patient’s 
hand.  It  is  invariably  the  result  of  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  may  be 
the  immediate  sequence  of  a debauch,  or  may  be  the  later  and  more  subsequent 
consequence  of  habitual  drinking.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  excitement,  a 
state  of  nervous  exhaustion  and  debility  is  always  at  hand,  and  the  treatment 
required  is  therefore  of  peculiar  nature.  The  recognition  of  the  cause,  and  the 
suddenness  of  its  occurrence,  will  usually  enable  us  to  distinguish  delirium 
tremens  from  insanity ; but  to  distinguish  it  from  inflammation  of  the  brain  is 
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often  more  difficult,  and  on  account  of  treatment  more  important.  What, 
therefore,  are  the  chief  peculiar  symptoms  of  each  disease  ? Of  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  high  inflammatory  fever,  a hard  and  small  pulse,  violent  delirium, 
recognising  nobody,  and  taking  little  notice  of  anything  going  on,  great  pain 
in  the  head,  blood-shot  eyes  and  contracted  pupils,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  Of 
delirium  tremens,  a feverish  state,  attended  with  quick  pulse,  but  rarely  of 
inflammatory  character,  the  skin  being  often  moist,  or  even  bedewed  with  per- 
spiration. The  delirium  is  busy  and  fidgety  in  character,  rather  than  violent 
in  degree,  and  is  attended  with  the  most  unfounded  delusions,  though  the 
patient  often  takes  much  notice  of  what  is  going  on  around  him  ; and  especially 
we  have  the  peculiar  characteristic  muscular  tremor.  Sleeplessness  usually 
precedes  the  attack.  A certain  amount  of  inflammation,  or  at  any  rate  vas- 
cular congestion  of  the  brain,  will  often  be  combined  with  delirium  tremens, 
and  thus  perplexes  the  diagnosis,  and  makes  the  treatment  difficult. 

Treatment. — We  have  to  allay  the  nervous  excitement  and  irritation  which 
constitute  the  essential  part  of  the  disease.  When  this  state  is  connected  with 
the  exhaustion  occurring  subsequently  to  the  stimulating  influence  of  alcoholic 
fluid,  perhaps  almost  immediately,  then  opium  must  be  our  remedy,  and  if  the 
case  be  severe,  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  drops  of  laudanum  should  be  given  at  once, 
and  half  the  dose  should  be  repeated  every  one  or  two  hours  until  sleep  is  pro- 
duced. If  there  be  evidently  much  nervous  depression,  the  patient  may  also 
require  the  free  administration  of  whatever  stimulating  liquor  he  may  be 
accustomed  to.  A free  aperient  should  be  given  as  early  in  the  course  of  the 
treatment  as  can  he  managed;  if  possible,  before  the  administration  of  the 
opium,  which  then  will  have  a better  effect.  Such  as  F.  44,  45,  or  68  may 
suffice,  or  if  there  be  difficulty  in  acting  on  the  bowels,  the  croton  oil  pills, 
F.  72,  may  be  given.  But  when  the  excitement  and  irritation  are  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  alcoholic  stimulation  than  in  the  first  kind  of  case, 
and  seem  partially  depending  on  increased  circulation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  and 
a congested  state  of  its  bloodvessels,  so  as  even  to  present  some  of  the  especial 
symptoms  of  cerebral  inflammation,  we  have  then  the  combination  of  mischief 
to  which  I have  alluded  already.  In  such  a case  the  abstraction  of  a little 
blood  may  be  advisable ; but  we  must  carefully  watch  the  effect  on  the  system, 
and  not  carry  it  too  far,  generally  following  it  up  immediately  with  half  a grain 
of  acetate  of  morphine,  which  is  more  directly  sedative  than  the  mere  opium, 
and  by  some  is  preferred  even  in  the  first  form  of  the  disease ; or  if  the  ab- 
straction of  blood  be  feared,  we  can  speedily  allay  the  vascular  excitement  by 
the  administration  of  tartarized  antimony,  one  quarter  or  half  a grain  every 
ten  minutes  or  quarter-hour,  until  nausea,  or  even  sickness,  is  produced.  In 
this  second  form  of  disease,  purgative  action  must  on  no  account  be  omitted. 
By  the  judicious  adoption  of  the  above  treatment  the  second  form  of  delirium 
tremens  will  often  be  arrested;  but  if  it  goes  on  subsequently  we  must  resort 
to  the  steady  use  of  opium  or  morphine,  and  we  must  especially  bear  in  mind 
that  the  vascular  excitement  always  teuds  to  become  connected  with  that  which 
is  purely  nervous.  When  spirituous  or  other  stimulating  liquors  have  been 
recently  taken,  and  there  has  not  been  vomiting,  the  administration  of  an 
emetic  is  very  desirable  at  the  commencement  of  any  case  of  delirium  tremens. 

DIABETES. 

This  is  a rare  and  dangerous  disease  : it  consists  of  an  excessive  discharge  of 
urine,  which,  in  the  worst  form  of  the  complaint,  contains  a large  proportion  of 
sugar,  rendering  it  sweet  to  the  taste.  This  disease  is  attended  with  voracious 
appetite  and  insatiable  thirst.  There  is  great  debility  and  excessive  emaciation. 
The  bowels  are  obstinately  costive,  and  the  lungs  are  often  diseased  at  the 
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same  time.  This  complaint  is  supposed  to  depend  on  deranged  digestion,  and 
lias  hitherto  proved  incurable,  though  its  progress  may  be  much  delayed,  and 
the  symptoms-  much  ameliorated.  Animal  diet  and  general  tonic  treatment 
have  appeared  to  do  the  most  good. 

DIARRHOEA,  OR  BOWEL  COMPLAINT, 

May  consist  merely  in  looseness  and  frequency  of  the  evacuations  from  the 
bowels,  or  it  may  be  attended  with  intermitting  pain  or  griping.  Increased 
activity  of  the  motion  of  the  bowels,  and  undue  secretion  from  the  lining  mem- 
brane thereof,  constitute  the  complaint.  Diarrhoea  may  be  bilious,  that  is, 
attended  with  a great  flow  of  bile,  or  it  may  be  merely  mucous.  Injudicious 
diet,  hot  weather,  or  sudden  change  of  temperature,  are  the  chief  causes  of 
diarrhoea. 

The  treatment  is  simple.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the  irritation  is  caused  by 
the  presence  of  any  indigestible  food,  a mild  aperient  may  be  given  in  the  first 
instance,  such  as  F.  41,  44,  45,  or  151,  and  to  any  one  of  these  a few  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  added  if  there  be  much  pain.  If  we  suspect  the  liver  be 
not  acting,  which  is  usually  the  case  where  there  is  a sensation  of  sickness,  and 
especially  where  there  has  been  any  over-indulgence  in  stimulating  liquors,  then 
it  is  well  to  precede  the  aperient  by  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel,  or  five 
grains  of  blue  pill.  If  after  a few  hours  the  complaint  be  not  checked,  we 
should  resort  to  the  F.  114,  152,  repeating  the  doses  as  requisite.  In  common 
diarrhoea,  where  the  presence  of  undigested  food  or  acrid  bile  is  not  suspected, 
either  of  the  latter  medicines  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  first  instance  without 
loss  of  time.  The  diarrhoea  of  infants  especially,  occurring  during  dentition, 
should  not  be  too  hastily  checked ; a little  of  the  grey  powder,  succeeded  by  a 
small  dose  of  castor  oil,  may  be  desirable  if  the  secretions  be  deranged,  and 
subsequently,  if  necessary,  eight  drachms  of  chalk  mixture,  with  the  addition 
of  one  drachm  of  tincture  of  henbane  and  thirty  drops  of  ipecacuanha  wine, 
given  in  teaspoonful  doses,  will  usually  be  found  efficient. 

DROPSY. 

This  disease  consists  in  the  unnatural  formation  of  watery  fluid  beneath  the 
skin,  or  in  some  of  the  cavities  of  the  body.  Dropsy  beneath  the  skin  is  called 
anasarca,  or  if  local  and  circumscribed,  oedema ; dropsy  of  the  head  is  termed 
hydrocephalus;  dropsy  of  the  chest,  hydrothorax;  abdominal  dropsy,  ascites; 
dropsy  of  the  ovary  in  the  female,  ovarian  dropsy;  dropsy  of  the  scrotum, 
hydrocele. 

Dropsy  of  every  kind  is  usually  connected  with  some  local  or  general  de- 
bility. It  is  often  dependent  on  disease  of  some  important  internal  organ,  and 
there  may  be  an  unnatural  state  of  the  blood.  The  removal  of  the  dropsical 
efTusion  is  most  obviously  indicated : this  is  to  be  effected  by  diuretic  medi- 
cines, or  those  which  act  on  the  kidneys,  promoting  the  flow  of  urine ; or  by 
hydragogue  purgatives,  that  is,  such  as  cause  watery  motions.  F.  81,  82,  86, 
are  good  diuretic  medicines.  The  compound  decoction  of  broom  or  the  infusion 
of  juniper  may  also  be  taken  freely.  A good  hydragogue  form  is  the  compound 
jalap  powder,  given  in  repeated  doses  every  few  hours  until  it  acts  freely ; out- 
most powerful  hydragogue,  however,  is  the  elaterium,  or  extract  of  wild 
cucumber.  This  may  be  given  in  the  following  form  : elaterium,  three  grains, 
rubbed  down  well  with  half  an  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  two  ounces  of 
mucilage ; to  this  one  ounce  of  syrup  of  ginger  is  to  be  added,  and  three  ounces 
of  water : of  this  from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  should  be  taken  every  four 
hours,  until  copious  watery  stools  are  produced.  Repeated  doses  of  blue  pill  or 
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calomel  at  bedtime,  or  even  oftener,  are  sometimes  useful  adjuncts  to  diuretic 
or  hydragogue  medicines,  or  the  calomel  may  be  given  in  combination,  as  in 
F.  65,  85. 

The  various  forms  of  dropsy  require  peculiar  modifications  of  treatment. 
Dropsy  of  the  head  depends  on  inflammation,  and  requires  depletion,  calomel, 
blisters,  and  diaphoretics  (see  Wateb  on  the  Beain,  Infantile  Com- 
plaints). Dropsy  of  the  chest  is  not  much  benefited  by  purgatives,  but  re- 
quires the  use  of  diuretics  with  blisters.  The  medicine  F.  83  may  be  taken, 
and  six  or  eight  grains  of  Dover’s  powder  at  bedtime  will  often  relieve  the 
cough  and  tend  to  cause  perspiration.  Abdominal  dropsy  generally  depends  on 
diseased  liver,  and  may  be  best  relieved  by  hydragogue  purging : it  may 
require  the  operation  of  tapping  to  be  performed.  Dropsy  under  the  skin  is 
very  often  the  result  of  diseased  kidneys,  or  the  sequel  of  scarlet  fever,  when 
purgatives,  diuretics,  and  warm  baths  may  be  useful.  All  these  forms  of 
dropsy  may  be  attended  with  inflammatory  symptoms,  when  depletion  and  low 
diet  may  be  requisite ; but  far  more  often  they  are  connected  with  a debilitated 
state  of  the  system,  and  an  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood,  and  tonic 
treatment,  -with  generous  diet,  are  desirable.  We  have  yet  to  refer  to  two 
forms  of  dropsy.  That  of  the  scrotal  bag,  or  hydrocele,  can  rarely  be  relieved 
with  medicine  j a surgical  interference  is  usually  requisite.  This  consists  in 
puncturing  the  sac,  drawing  off  the  fluid,  and  injecting  some  moderately  stimu- 
lating liquid  into  the  cavity.  Ovarian  dropsy  is  a most  formidable  disease,  and 
until  late  years  its  nature  has  been  little  understood.  It  seemed  to  be  well- 
nigh  out  of  the  sphere  of  medical  relief,  except  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of 
the  general  health  was  concerned ; this,  however,  afforded  but  a temporary 
reprieve  from  inevitable  death,  until  modern  science  stepped  in,  and,  by  one 
of  the  most  daring  surgical  operations,  afforded  the  chance  of  the  restoration 
of  life  and  health  by  the  extirpation  of  the  tumour. 

DYSENTERY. 

This  is  an  inflammatory  disease  of  the  large  intestines.  The  symptoms  are 
frequent  bloody  mucous  evacuations  from  the  bowels,  attended  with  much  grip- 
ing, straining,  and  bearing  down.  The  tongue  may  be  red  and  smooth,  (lark- 
coloured,  or  coated  with  yellow  fur.  There  is  nausea,  and  even  vomiting,  great 
thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  and  often  much  fever.  The  disease  occurs  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  and  is  most  common  in  warm  countries,  where  it  often  exists 
epidemically.  Unwholesome  diet,  over-fatigue,  exposure  to  night  air,  are  the 
common  causes  of  it. 

Treatment. — Depletion  by  general  and  local  bleeding  was  at  one  time  strongly 
recommended,  but  it  is  now  far  less  resorted  to.  In  mild  cases,  two  or  three 
doses  of  castor  oil,  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce,  or  of  Epsom  salts,  a quarter  or 
half  ounce,  accompanied  by  and  followed  up  by  pills  or  powders  of  ipecacuanha, 
calomel,  and  opium,  each  one  grain,  at  intervals  of  two  or  four  hours,  will 
usually  be  found  to  constitute  a satisfactory  mode  of  treatment.  Warm  baths 
or  hot  fomentations  to  the  bowels  are  useful  adjuncts,  and  so  likewise  are  small 
injections  of  a teacupful  of  thin  starch,  with  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  kuidanum, 
thrown  up  the  bowels  at  intervals  of  a few  hours  : any  tendency  to  constipation 
must  be  obviated  with  Epsom  salts  or  castor  oil.  A light  farinaceous  diet 
should  be  observed.  A recumbent  position  while  the  disease  is  active  is  de- 
sirable. The  subsequent  debility  is  best  treated  with  such  bitters  as  cascarilla, 
calumba,  and  bark,  which  may  be  taken  as  infusions  or  decoctions,  as  recom- 
mended under  the  respective  heads,  and  the  diet  should  be  of  nutritious  but 
unirritating  character.  The  treatment  of  chronic  dysentery  is  similar,  but  less 
active  than  that  of  the  acute  form  of  the  disease. 
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DYSPEPSIA. 

Dyspepsia,  or  indigestion,  signifies  difficulty  of  digestion,  and  is  of  veiy 
common  occurrence.  The  importance  of  the  digestive  process  cannot  be  ex- 
aggerated,  and  its  influence  on  every  other  part  of  vital  action  is  most  su  it  e 
and  extensive.  Digestion  is  tlie  first  step  towards  the  edification  and  forma- 
tion of  the  body,  and  if  in  any  respect  it  go  wrong,  the  mischief  will  not  fail 
to  make  itself  felt  at  the  time,  or  to  show  itself  subsequently  in  some  part  of 
the  organization.  The  brain,  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  skin,  may  all  or  either 
become  more  or  less  implicated  by  dyspeptic  derangement.  The  most  ordinary 
immediate  symptoms  are : loss  of  appetite,  furred  tongue,  unpleasant  taste  in 
the  mouth,  and  uneasiness  or  pain  on  taking  food  or  during  the  period  of  diges- 
tion, such  as  arises  from  flatulency,  acidity,  or  heartburn.  There  is  usually 
nausea,  or  a sense  of  fulness  and  oppression;  the  bowels  may  be  inactive  or 
relaxed ; there  may  he  headache ; palpitation  of  the  heart  may  be  suffered ; 
and,  from  the  deficient  nutrient  action,  languor,  debility,  and  emaciation  will 
become  manifest. 

The  first  form  of  indigestion  is  when  the  process  does  take  place,  but  is  at- 
tended with  difficulty  and  irritation,  and  thus  it  often  occasions  inconvenience, 
which  calls  for  relief.  It  chiefly  depends  on  weakness  and  derangement  of  the 
nerves  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  a stimulating  tonic  treatment,  pro- 
moting digestive  action,  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial.  In  many  simple  acute 
cases,  especially  those  where  the  liver  is  inactive,  a moderate  alterative  dose, 
three  to  five  grains  of  blue  pill,  or  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel,  followed  by 
an  active  aperient,  such  as  F.  44,  68,  or  69,  will  at  once  restore  digestive  action 
to  a natural  balance.  When,  however,  the  digestion  is  in  a debilitated  con- 
dition, we  require  a more  continued  stomachic  treatment.  F.  146,  149,  150, 
155,  158,  160,  are  well  adapted  to  various  cases  which  may  present  themselves, 
and  if  stomachics  of  more  aperient  character  be  desirable,  then  attention  may 
be  directed  to  F.  47,  143,  146,  147,  149,  156.  Where  gnawing  pain,  existing 
both  before  and  after  eating,  or  water-brash,  which  consists  in  the  formation  and 
occasional  ejection  of  water  from  the  stomach,  or  a state  of  constant  nausea, 
especially  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  are  the  morbid  symptoms  which  are 
prominent,  then  oxide  of  silver  pills,  F.  12,  are  almost  an  infallible  remedy. 
The  nitrate  of  bismuth,  in  doses  of  five  grains  twice  or  three  times  a day,  is 
also  a useful  medicine ; and,  at  the  same  time  that  either  of  these  are  admi- 
nistered, the  state  of  the  bowels  must  he  carefully  attended  to,  and  their  regular 
action  maintained,  and  for  this  purpose  the  patient  may  resort  occasionally  to 
any  of  the  aperient  forms  which  may  seem  desirable,  or  the  constant  use  of  a 
little  compound  decoction  of  aloes  may  be  more  advisable. 

The  second  form  of  indigestion  is  a much  more  serious  affair.  It  will  he 
indicated  by  the  symptoms  already  mentioned,  only  of  a more  severe  and  per- 
manent character.  Digestive  action  is  now  more  seriously  impeded  and  injured. 
The  nutritive  matter  is  no  longer  duly  formed,  even  to  that  extent  which  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  its  absorption  is  much  interfered  with.  Thus  the  blood 
gradually  becomes  more  and  more  vitiated,  and  the  functions  of  the  body  more 
and  more  imperfectly  performed.  The  skin  may  be  sallow  and  affected  with 
eruptions ; the  respiration  may  be  embarrassed ; the  heart’s  action  may  be 
rendered  feeble  and  irregular ; the  bowels  may  become  relaxed  or  confined  in 
their  action ; the  nervous  system  mny  be  rendored  highly  irritable,  occasioning 
neuralgia,  sleeplessness,  lassitude,  and  the  failure  of  all  mental  power.  Thus 
do  we  often  find  a man  become  the  wreck  of  his  former  self. 

In  such  cases,  however,  steady  and  judicious  management  may  produce  the 
best  results,  but  mere  medicinal  treatment  constitutes  a very  minor  portion  of 
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wliat  is  requisite;  diet,  regimen,  and  general  mode  of  life  demand  our  careful 
scrutiny  and  consideration.  The  causes  of  dyspepsia  are  numerous,  and  in 
many  cases  sufficiently  obvious  and  simple.  I say  simple,  because  on  the  cor- 
rection and  avoidance  of  those  causes  the  remedial  of  the  disease  will  mainly 
depend.  Thus  over-indulgence  in  stimulating  and  intoxicating  liquors,  the 
excessive  use  of  tobacco,  either  in  the  form  of  snuff  or  smoke,  the  undue  em- 
ployment of  purgatives,  and  the  abuse  of  mercury,  are  ordinary  causes  of 
dyspepsia.  Dyspepsia  may  also  be  the  offspring  of  fashion,  luxury,  ambition, 
and  intense  mental  application,  which,  in  their  abuse,  warp  our  very  nature, 
and  pervert  the  existence,  and  too  often  are  we  called  upon  to  counteract  their 
baneful  influence.  Over-anxiety  and  grief  are  also  powerful  exciting  causes. 
The  habits  of  society  in  the  present  day  are  certainly  much  opposed  to  the 
maintenance  of  health,  and  it  is  only  by  restoring  a more  natural  and  primitive 
state  of  living  that  we  can  produce  a salutary  effect.  Thus  the  diet  must  be 
reformed,  and  a simple  and  nutritious  one  adopted  in  lieu  of  that  which  was 
artificial  and  luxurious.  Regular  and  healthy  hours  must  he  substituted  for 
those  of  gaiety  and  dissipation,  and  moderate  exercise,  early  rising,  and  pure 
air  must  replace  excitement  and  over-exertion. 

To  lay  down  a scheme  of  life  for  the  dyspeptic  invalid  which  may  he  gene- 
rally available  is  a matter  of  difficulty ; but  I shall,  at  any  rate,  endeavour  to 
draw  up  a brief  outline  which  may  be  serviceable  in  connection  with  the  medical 
treatment.  Early  rising  is  essential,  especially  during  the  summer  months ; 
seven  o’clock  should  be  the  latest.  The  body  should  then  he  freely  sponged 
over  with  cold  water,  or  a cold  shower-bath  may  even  be  desirable.  When  the 
mouth  is  clammy  and  unpleasant,  or  there  is  much  viscid  phlegm  in  the  chest 
and  throat,  the  drinking  half  a pint  of  clear  spring  water,  a little  Seltzer  water, 
or  some  milk  and  water,  will  be  found  materially  to  conduce  to  comfort ; any 
necessary  aperient  medicine  may  also  then  he  had  recourse  to.  The  breakfast 
should  be  taken  soon,  without  any  previous  exercise,  unless  a turn  in  the  open 
air  should  he  agreeable  to  the  feelings.  The  meal  should  consist  of  not  more 
than  two-thirds  of  a pint  of  cocoa,  coffee,  or  tea,  either  of  the  latter  not  too 
strong,  and  with  a considerable  proportion  of  milk.  Stale  or  toasted  bread,  a 
little  grilled  or  cold  mutton,  or  a moderate  proportion  of  fat  toasted  bacon. 
Gentle  exercise  should  then  be  taken,  riding  or  walking,  for  the  space  of  two 
hours  at  intervals,  the  remaining  time  being  occupied  with  reading,  agreeable 
conversation,  &c.  The  hour  previous  to  dinner  should  be  quiescent,  and  it  is  at 
this  time  that  the  administration  of  any  tonic  or  stomachic  medicine  is  desirable. 
The  dinner  may  consist  of  fish  and  meat,  fish  and  poultry,  meat  and  game,  meat 
and  light  pudding,  or  poultry  and  light  pudding.  The  fish  should  not  be  rich 
and  oily,  such  as  salmon,  eels,  &c.  The  meat  should  not  he  over-done,  and 
should  consist  of  beef,  roasted  or  boiled ; mutton,  boiled,  roasted,  or  broiled  ; 
lamb,  boiled  or  roasted.  Stale  bread,  and  a moderate  quantity  of  vegetable, 
especially  potatoes,  may  generally  accompany  the  meal.  Rich  made  dishes  and 
sauces  are  altogether  objectionable.  The  poultry  must  he  confined  to  fowls. 
The  pudding  should  consist  chiefly  of  eggs  and  milk,  which,  with  inaccaroni, 
rice,  sago,  vermicelli,  bread,  &c.,  may  assume  an  almost  endless  variety.  The 
beverage  at  dinner  may  consist  of  toast  and  water,  very  weak  brandy  and  water, 
or,  what  is  still  better,  a glass  of  draught  bitter  Burton  beer ; where  the  tone 
of  the  system  is  very  low,  or  from  long-continued  custom  stimulus  is  required, 
one  or  two  glasses  of  good  sherry  may  be  permissible,  or  even  other  wine.  At 
this  meal,  however,  the  strictest  moderation  should  be  observed,  and  the  un- 
pleasant feeling  consequent  on  a full  meal  carefully  avoided.  After  dinner,  rest 
and  quiet  for  an  hour  or  two  are  decidedly  desirable,  and  no  over-exertion  is  to 
be  made.  One  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  not  exceeding  a quarter-pint,  will  then 
probably  be  acceptable,  and  with  it  a biscuit  may  be  taken.  Moderate  exercise 
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is  then  again  desirable  for  an  hour  or  fwo,  and  tonic  or  stomachic  medicines 
may  again  be  taken.  The  supper  hour  should  be  nine  o’clock  at  latest ; the 
meal  should  consist  of  biscuits,  light  seed  cake,  or,  at  most,  a sandwich,  with  a 
glass  of  draught  bitter  beer,  or  a little  weak  brandy  and  water.  Where  it  is 
more  consonant  with  the  feelings  and  usual  habits  to  take  the  prime  meal  at  a 
late  hour,  that  which  is  recommended  for  supper  should  be  taken  as  lunch  at 
twelve  or  one  o’clock,  and  the  dinner  at  five  or  six,  the  afternoon  exercise  being 
taken  previously.  The  hour  of  rest  should  be  from  ten  to  eleven  o’clock,  and 
at  this  time  aperient  or  alterative  medicines  may  be  taken.  The  sleeping  apart- 
ment should  be  light  and  airy ; no  more  bed-clotliing  should  be  permitted  than 
sufficient  for  warmth,  and  a hair  mattress  should  always  be  slept  upon,  even  if 
a feather  bed  be  placed  beneath  it.  By  a person  in  weak  health,  eight  hours 
sleep  is  certainly  required  for  the  renovation  of  mind  and  body. 

The  question  of  medicines  next  presents  itself  for  our  consideration.  The 
treatment  which  we  have  already  mentioned  may  be  referred  to,  and  we  must 
remember  that  we  have  to  pursue  a mild  and  persevering  plan,  and  from  such 
alone  can  satisfactory  results  be  obtained.  Mild  alteratives  will  be  desirable, 
for  there  is  always  more  or  less  derangement  of  all  the  functions  of  the  liver, 
and  even  moderate  aperient  action  will  be  requisite.  As  an  alterative,  F.  1 or  2 
are  useful  in  chronic  dyspepsia,  and  F.  31,  32,  34, 36,  37,  38,  are  mild  aperients. 
Any  of  the  tonic  and  stomachic  medicines  already  mentioned,  which  seem  best 
adapted  to  the  case,  may  also  be  resorted  to.  Where  the  liver  is  peculiarly 
affected,  rendering  the  bowels  torpid  and  irregular,  a course  of  taraxacum  or 
dandelion  will  be  found  undeniably  useful.  Where  the  skin  is  dry  and  irritable, 
or  is  affected  with  an  eruptive  tendency,  a course  of  sarsaparilla  is  most  advan- 
tageous, and  where  there  is  any  lurking  tendency  to  pulmonary  affection,  a 
course  of  cod-liver  oil  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial. 

EARACHE. 

Some  people,  especially  children,  are  much  troubled  with  this  complaint  on 
taking  cold.  It  depends  on  natural  irritability  of  the  interior  of  the  ear,  and 
sometimes  the  stomach  and  constitution  are  out  of  order.  Earache  mostly 
depends  on  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ear  down  to  the  drum, 
and  the  outer  part  is  often  red  and  tender.  An  abscess  sometimes  forms,  and 
when  it  breaks  and  discharges,  relief  is  afforded.  Warm  fomentations  and 
poulticing,  syringing  the  ear  with  warm  milk  and  water,  mustard  poultices 
belfind  the  ears,  and  aperients,  are  our  remedies.  After  an  abscess  has  broken, 
and  discharged  freely,  the  ear  must  be  kept  very  clean,  and  a syringeful  of  a 
slightly  astringent  lotion,  such  as  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  a quarter -pint 
of  rose-water,  be  injected  lukewarm  twice  a day.  This  is  also  a good  appli- 
cation if  the  interior  of  the  ear  be  ulcerated.  A little  of  the  combination,  one 
drachm  of  balsam  of  Peru  and  three  drachms  of  fresh  ox-gall,  introduced  into 
the  ear  on  cotton  wool,  is  also  said  to  be  a good  application.  (See  Deafness.) 

EPILEPSY,  OR  FALLING  SICKNESS, 

Is  a peculiar  form  of  convulsive  disease,  returning  at  uncertain  intervals. 
There  is  loss  of  sense  and  voluntary  motion,  and  the  attack  comes  on  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly,  though  often  preceded  by  some  peculiar  sensation.  During 
the  paroxysm,  in  which  the  general  convulsions  are  often  fearful,  there  is  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth,  and  subsequently  the  patient  often  falls  into  a profound 
sleep.  Epileptic  fits  usually  afi'ect  adults,  and  rarely  attack  young  children. 
Any  constitutional  irritation,  or  great  temporary  excitement,  may  occasion  epi- 
lepsy. Disease  of  the  brain  and  its  coverings  also  gives  rise  to  it,  mid  when 
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once  instituted,  the  fits  are  apt  to  rficur  with  more  or  less  frequency.  There 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  epilepsy  from  apoplexy  or  hysterical  fits. 

Treatment.— If  epilepsy  depend  on  disease  of  the  brain,  it  must  be  treated 
by  counter-irritation,  with  blisters  and  setons,  by  mercurial  alteratives,  and  by 
sedatives.  If  it  be  idiopathic,  or  a mere  nervous  disease,  tonic  remedies  must 
mainly  be  relied  on.  Oxide  of  zinc  has  had  great  repute,  and  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  three  grains,  combined  with  extract  of  gentian,  three  times  a day. 
Ammoniuret  of  copper  has  been  famous  as  a remedy;  half  a grain  may  be 
taken  three  times  a day,  in  the  form  of  a pill,  with  a little  extract  of  henbane. 
Valerian,  cotyledon  umbilicus,  and  numerous  other  medicines  have  in  turn 
enjoyed  repute.  I believe  that  the  nitrate  and  oxide  of  silver  are  by  far  the 
best  and  most  successful  remedies,  especially  the  latter.  The  oxide  of  silver 
may  be  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  in  doses  of  from  half  a grain  to  one  grain, 
conjoined  with  two  grains  of  extract  of  henbane,  tliree  times  a day,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  will  be  found  serviceable.  The  regulation  of  the  bowels, 
abundant  exercise,  and  the  improvement  of  the  health  by  cold  shower-baths, 
and  every  other  means,  are  also  to  be  carefully  observed  in  the  treatment  of 
epileptic  cases. 

ERUPTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Under  this  head  may  be  included  all  rashes  not  specially  treated  of,  but  we 
shall  refer  rather  to  general  character  and  causes  than  to  any  minute  descrip- 
tion. A rash  may  consist  of  red  spots,  pimples,  mattery  heads,  or  a scaly  state 
of  surface.  The  slight  and  common  ones  generally  depend  on  some  stomach 
derangement  or  constitutional  disturbance,  and  a little  aperient  action  and  regu- 
lation of  diet  will  speedily  subdue  them;  such,  for  example,  is  the  pimply  rash 
round  the  mouth,  and  the  mattery  heads  which  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
body.  A course  of  cooling  medicine  may  in  some  cases  be  required,  and  some- 
times the  lengthened  administration  of  alteratives  may  be  necessary.  The 
mattery  and  scaly  eruptions  of  the  scalp  are  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  cure, 
but,  with  the  addition  of  aperients,  may  generally  be  subdued  by  local  means. 
The  scaly  or  scurfy  rashes  of  the  body,  and  some  of  the  pimply  and  mattery 
ones,  often  require  the  persevering  use  of  constitutional  treatment,  and  much 
skill  and  judgment  are  necessary,  even  on  the  part  of  the  medical  man,  for 
their  eradication ; such,  for  example,  are  those  known  by  the  names  of  psoriasis, 
leprosy,  lichen,  impetigo.  The  study  of  skin  diseases  has  of  late  years  been 
more  carefully  cultivated,  but  we  have  no  English  names  for  the  different 
varieties,  and  they  are  known  only  by  their  technical  terms. 

Treatment. — Many  chronic  eruptions  of  the  skin  may  often  be  benefited  by 
the  following  alterative  combination  : — Take  of  blue  pill,  tweuty  grains  ; com- 
pound extract  of  colocynth,  forty  grains;  camphor,  six  grains;  tartarized  anti- 
mony* one  grain : to  be  divided  into  sixteen  pills ; one  or  two  to  be  taken  every 
night  for  three  or  four  nights  successively ; to  be  stopped  for  a like  period, 
and  then  again  renewed.  If  the  bowels  do  not  act  gently  under  the  influence 
of  these,  a teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  mixed  in 
equal  proportion,  may  be  taken  each  following  morning.  One  pint  of  the 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  should  also  be  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  or  a proportionate  quantity  of  any  concentrated  form.  The  alterative 
solution,  P.  5,  is  often  of  considerable  service.  Another  simple  medicine,  often 
of  much  utility,  especially  when  the  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  is  composed  of  two 
ounces  of  lenitive  electuary  and  a half-ounce  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  well  mixed ; 
one  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  night  and  morning.  The  cerate  of  acetate  of  lead, 
or  the  compound  cerate  of  lead,  are  excellent  soothing  applications  in  eruptive 
complaints,  and  when  a stimulating  application  is  desirable,  weak  citrine  oint- 
ment may  be  made  use  of.  We  must  remember  that  stomachic  and  general 
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constitutional  derangement  are  the  main  sources  of  cutaneous  eruptions, 
but  we  must  also  carefully  bear  in  mind  the  local  appliances  for.  restoring 
the  healthy  action  of  the  skin,  such  as  daily  warm  and  cold  sponging,  warm 
baths,  vapour  baths,  and  also  the  essential  necessity  of  regulated  exercise.  In 
cases  of  skin  diseases,  where  it  is  desirable  to  administer  mercury  to  any  great 
extent,  or  to  prescribe  either  the  iodide  of  potassium  or  arsenic,  which  are 
both  exceedingly  valuable  remedies,  it  must  only  be  done  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  medical  men. 

ERYSIPELAS,  OR  ST.  ANTHONY’S  FIRE. 

This  consists  of  an  inflammation  of  the  skin,  characterized  by  a diffused 
redness  of  the  surface  and  slight  tumefaction,  attended  with  heat  and  burning 
pain,  and  having  a tendency  to  spread.  The  skin  sometimes  blisters,  hut  more 
frequently  dries  and  shrivels  off,  and,  in  severe  cases,  matter  may  form  beneath 
the  surface,  constituting  a kind  of  superficial  abscess.  The  disease  is  most  apt 
to  affect  the  head  and  face,  and  is  certainly  there  the  more  dangerous.  Ery- 
sipelas may  come  on  spontaneously,  or  it  may  be  the  sequence  of  some  injury. 
Cold  is  considered  a common  cause  of  the  disease;  but  unless  there  be  some 
constitutional  derangement,  especially  disorder  of  the  liver,  stomach,  or  bowels, 
it  cannot  well  occur.  Where  the  erysipelas  is  slight  and  not  extensive,  there 
is  little  fever  or  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  symptoms  soon  subside.  In 
the  more  severe  forms,  shivering,  languor,  restlessness,  pain  in  the  limbs,  head- 
ache, loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  furred  tongue,  thirst,  heat  of  skin,  quick  pulse, 
and  delirium  precede  and  accompany  the  erysipelatous  attack.  The  inflamma- 
tory tendency  may  be  intense,  when  the  disease  is  called  phlegmonous  erysipelas; 
but  most  often  it  tends  to  assume  a low  type,  and  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  being  misled  by  the  symptoms  of  excitement,  which  are  fallacious. 
The  internal  parts,  especially  the  throat,  are  apt  to  become  implicated  by 
erysipelas. 

The  treatment  should  he  as  follows : — An  emetic,  F.  87,  should  be  taken  in 
the  first  place,  and  after  its  operation,  as  soon  as  the  stomach  has  become  quiet, 
five  grains  of  blue  pill,  or  two  to  five  grains  of  calomel,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  attack  and  the  strength  of  the  patient,  should  he  given,  followed  in  a 
few  hours  by  the  aperient  draught  F.  44,  68,  70;  and  if  it  does  not  act,  it 
must  be  repeated  in  four  or  six  hours.  Where  the  patient  is  weak,  or  the 
bowels  have  been  disturbed  previously,  it  will  be  better  to  resort  to  a warm 
carminative  aperient,  such  as  F.  42,  43,  45,  or  even  a little  castor  oil.  If  the 
attack  be  mild,  it  is  probable  that  the  above  amount  of  treatment  will  suffice, 
and  that  all  unpleasant  symptoms  will  subside.  It  may,  however,  be  other- 
wise, and  the  further  management  of  the  case  becomes  of  serious  importance. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  bloodletting  be  desirable,  but  if  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  run  very  high,  a repetition  of  aperient  medicine,  such  as  before 
given,  or  the  pills  F.  36,  37,  38,  may  be  used  from  time  to  time.  Saline  and 
antimonial  medicine,  such  as  F.  101,  108,  111,  may  be  taken  at  intervals  of 
four  hours.  The  diet  should  be  spare,  and  of  mild  unirritating  character.  But 
when  the  disease  occurs  in  a weak  and  shattered  constitution,  the  treatment  of 
the  second  stage  of  erysipelas  is  very  different.  The  irritation  may  run  high, 
but  the  eruption  tends  to  assume  a dark  colour,  the  pulse  has  no  real  strength, 
there  is  low  muttering  delirium  and  excessive  restlessness,  the  tongue  is  dry, 
and  the  bowels  are  generally  relaxed.  In  such  cases  an  early  resort  to  tonic 
and  stimulating  treatment  is  necessary : nourishment  must  he  given  freely,  in 
the  shape  of  broth,  beef-tea,  yolk  of  egg,  and  also  wine,  beer,  and  brandy  must 
be  administered  according  to  circumstances.  As  medicines,  bark,  quinine, 
and  ammonia  are  our  remedies.  F.  159,  161,  162,  are  good  forms,  or  the 
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ammoniacal  saline,  F.  104.  In  these  cases  the  use  of  sedatives,  to  allay  the 
nervous  excitement  and  procure  sleep,  is  exceedingly  advantageous,  for  which 
purpose  opium  may  he  given,  or  F.  99  or  100,  being  repeated  as  often  as  requi- 
site. If  the  brain  or  any  internal  organ  become  affected,  sinapisms  or  blisters 
must  he  used. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  local  application  for  erysipelas.  Flour  is  very 
useful  for  this  purpose ; the  lotion  F.  123  may  be  used,  and  that  without  any 
fear  of  the  cold  being  hurtful.  When  the  case  is  severe,  the  caustic  solution, 
F.  137,  should  he  freely  applied  with  a camel-hair  brush  over  the  diseased  sur- 
face and  beyond  the  margin  thereof,  following  the  course  of  the  inflammation, 
every  four  hours.  In  cases  of  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  where  the  tumefaction 
and  distress  is  considerable,  free  incisions  should  he  made  with  the  surgeon’s 
knife  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the  parts,  and  to  permit  the  escape  of  matter. 


FAINTING,  OR  SYNCOPE. 

This  is  a kind  of  fit,  which  depends  on  weakness,  exhaustion,  or  oppression 
from  any  cause.  It  may  he  occasioned  by  indigestion,  or  may  he  connected 
with  internal  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  &c.  It  comes  on  with  a sense  of 
oppression  about  the  region  of  the  heart,  difficulty  of  breathing,  failure  of  sight, 
confusion  in  the  head,  pallor  of  the  surface,  and  finally  all  power  of  motion  and 
sensation  are  lost.  On  recovering  from  faintness,  clammy  perspiration  breaks  out 
over  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  there  is  often  sickness.  Our  treatment  must 
consist  in  placing  the  patient  in  the  horizontal  position,  loosening  the  dress 
(especially  tight  stays),  admitting  cold  air  freely,  and  dashing  cold  water  over 
the  face  and  hands.  Smelling  salts  or  sal  volatile  may  he  applied  to  the 
nostrils  at  intervals  for  a short  while.  When  consciousness  begins  to  return,  a 
little  cold  brandy  and  water,  or  wine  and  water,  or  half  a teaspoonful  of  com- 
pound spirit  of  aether  or  sal  volatile  may  he  administered  in  water.  If  the  ten- 
dency to  faintness  continue,  one  teaspoonful  of  the  ammoniated  tincture  of 
valerian  may  be  taken  in  a little  water.  If  the  syncope  continue  a long  time, 
sinapisms  should  be  applied  over  the  region  of  the  heart  and  to  the  calves  of 
the  legs,  and  frictions  over  the  surface  with  F.  135  may  be  resorted  to.  De- 
ranged stomach  or  debility  of  any  kind  must,  of  course,  have  appropriate 
treatment. 


FEVER 

Consists  in  excitement  of  the  vascular  system.  It  is  generally  a symptom  of 
some  inflammation,  as  of  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  and  under  which 
heads  we  shall  refer  to  it.  It  may,  however,  be  a disease  in  itself,  as  common 
fever  from  cold,  stomach,  bilious,  nervous,  typhus,  or  intermittent  fever,  which 
we  refer  to  separately.  When  fever  is  acute  and  violent,  it  is  indicated  by  in- 
creased frequency  of  pulse,  heat  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  general  pain  over  the 
surface,  and  diminution  of  the  secretions ; and  the  treatment  should  be  of 
lowering  or  antiphlogistic  character,  such  as  bleeding,  purgatives,  anthnonials, 
salines  with  low  diet.  Fevers,  however,  vary  greatly  in  their  nature  and  the 
treatment  necessary,  and  it  requires  all  the  judgment  and  skill  of  an  experienced 
medical  man  for  their  recognition  and  management.  Many  assume  a low 
character,  and  require  stimulation  and  support  in  lieu  of  lowering  treatment. 
There  is  no  instantaneous  cure  for  fevers ; we  may  modify  and  abate  them,  but 
we  cannot,  as  a general  rule,  arrest  and  cut  them  short,  except  so  far  as  by 
removing  the  cause.  But  in  this  respect  ague  cannot  be  regarded  as  true 
fever. 
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BILIOUS  FEVER. 

Under  the  head  of  bilious  complaints  we  have  spoken  of  the  origin  of 
bilious  fever,  and  we  must  refer  back  for  the  treatment  of  the  first  sta,ge. 
As  we  have  said,  the  complaint  then  depends  on  irritation  and  excite- 
ment of  the  liver,  and  undue  secretion  of  bile.  As  long  as  the  secretion  of 
bile  presents  an  unhealthy  character,  the  motions  being  dark  and  offensive,  so 
long  the  use  of  alterative  doses  of  mercury,  three  to  five  grains  of  blue  pill,  must 
be  continued  with  each  saline  dose,  as  already  mentioned,  or  if  the  symptoms 
be  not  severe,  merely  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours ; and  if  the  bowels 
be  not  much  relaxed,  or  the  sickness  urgent,  no  opium  should  be  given.  There 
is  often  much  distressing  depression  in  the  course  of,  and  at  the  latter  part  of 
bilious  fever,  and  for  this  we  may  prescribe  the  ammoniacal  saline,  F.  104.  If 
the  symptoms  be  very  severe,  with  much  irritability  of  the  stomach,  a blister 
applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  may  be  useful.  In  the  first  instance  the  diet 
should  be  decidedly  of  the  lightest  character,  comprising  barley-water,  toast  and 
water,  milk  and  water,  and  weak  cold  beef-tea  : as  the  fever  subsides,  however, 
the  diet  should  become  more  stimulating  and  nutritious.  Arrowroot,  with  a 
little  brandy,  well-toasted  bread  saturated  with  good  broth,  small  quantities  of 
bread  and  meat,  such  as  mutton-chop,  also  chicken,  light  egg  puddings,  will 
soon  be  desirable;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  food  must  be  of  simple 
character,  and  supplied  in  small  quantities  at  short  intervals. 

GASTRIC  OR  STOMACH  FEVER. 

This  is  peculiarly  apt  to  affect  children.  It  depends  on  a deranged  state  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  the  secretions  connected  therewith.  There  are 
often  worms.  The  fever  is  not  usually  of  violent  character,  it  is  often  worse 
towards  night,  and  may  be  somewhat  tedious.  The  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  the 
tongue  is  usually  spotted,  the  breath  is  foul,  the  water  and  motions  are  high- 
coloured  and  offensive,  and  the  bowels  are  uncertain  in  their  action.  A young 
child,  say  under  three  years  of  age,  should  have  from  two  to  three  grains  of 
grey  powder  every  night,  and  a sufficiency  of  a mild  aperient,  such  as  salts  and 
senna,  or  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  or  F.  42  or  49,  should  be  administered  every 
morning,  so  as  to  relieve  the  bowels  twice  or  three  times  in  the  day.  A little 
of  the  medicine  F.  101  or  119  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  during  the  day. 
The  main  treatment,  however,  consists  in  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  which 
should  be  light  and  nutritious,  the  food  being  taken  at  regular  intervals,  and  on 
no  account  of  rich,  heavy,  or  stimulating  character. 

If  the  complaint  occur  in  an  adult,  a similar  line  of  treatment  should  be 
adopted.  From  four  to  five  grains  of  blue  pill  every  night,  and  a Seidlitz 
powder  the  following  morning,  two  or  three  times  repeated,  will  do  much  good, 
and  F.  101  and  102  may  be  useful.  The  necessary  revision  and  reduction  of 
diet  must  on  no  account  be  omitted. 

INFLAMMATORY  FEVER 

Is  that  state  of  excitement  which  accompanies  acute  inflammation.  It  makes 
its  approach  with  lassitude,  chilliness,  and  pains  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
body,  especially  in  the  back  and  head,  and  there  may  be  much  restlessness.  Hot 
flushes  then  come  on,  which  are  succeeded  by  general  heat  and  dryness  of  sur- 
face ; the  face  becomes  suffused,  there  is  throbbing  of  the  temples,  oppression 
of  the  breathing,  nausea,  and  excessive  thirst ; the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
thick  white  fur ; the  bowels  are  costive ; the  urine  is  red  and  scanty ; the  pulse 
is  quick,  full,  and  hard,  and  there  is  often  delirium.  After  a shorter  or  longer 
space  of  time,  from  twenty-four  hours  to  a week,  the  symptoms  may  subside, 
when  the  skin  becomes  moist,  the  pulse  slower  and  softer,  the  tongue  cleaner, 
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and  the  urine  throws  down  a copious  sediment.  If  there  he  any  local  inflam- 
mation, either  external  or  internal,  its  subsidence  or  termination  will  accom- 
pany and  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  febrile  state.  After  inflammatory  fever 
has  continued  some  time,  the  symptoms  may  be  exchanged  for  those  of  debility, 
and  we  may  have  typhus  or  nervous  fever  to  deal  with. 

Treatment. — It  is  our  object  to  reduce  the  excitement  and  violent  action  of 
the  circulation,  and  for  this  purpose  the  abstraction  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  ounces 
of  blood  may  he  decidedly  advisable  ; sufficient  should  be  taken  at  once  to  pro- 
duce decided  effect  on  the  system,  reducing  the  pulse,  and  perhaps  producing 
some  degree  of  faintness ; a repetition  of  the  bleeding  is  rarely  requisite.  Free 
aperient  action  should  then  be  set  up,  which  may  be  done  with  a dose  of 
calomel  or  blue  pill,  or  F.  4,  followed  by  medicine  F.  68  or  70,  a few  hours  sub- 
sequently, and  if  it  is  desirable  to  keep  up  aperient  action,  F.  46  may  be  useful, 
and  as  an  occasional  aperient,  the  compound  colocynth  pill  ( see  Axoes),  or  F. 
36,  66,  may  be  resorted  to.  Antimonial  salines  may  be  very  desirable,  when 
F.  76,  110,  111,  may  be  adopted  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If 
the  stomach  be  very  irritable,  the  antimony  may  be  omitted,  or  we  may  pre- 
scribe the  simple  salines  F.  101  or  102,  with  such  additions  as  seem  proper. 
The  treatment  may  require  to  be  greatly  modified  according  to  the  nature  of 
any  local  inflammation,  which  may  accompany  the  fever.  The  diet  must  of 
course  be  low,  and  all  solid  food  should  be  abstained  from.  Gruel,  arrowroot, 
or  very  weak  broth,  must  be  the  extent  of  it  where  the  fever  is  high.  Toast 
and  water,  barley  water,  and  imperial  may  be  drunk,  and  when  milk  agrees, 
milk  and  water,  or  rennet  whey,  will  at  once  afford  sufficient  nourishment  and 
assuage  thirst.  Ventilation  and  cleanliness  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and 
if  the  heat  of  surface  is  very  distressing,  the  skin  should  be  sponged  over  with 
cold  water.  If  there  be  any  acute  internal  inflammation,  we  must  beware  of 
any  sudden  change  or  lowering  of  temperature,  and  tepid  instead  of  cold 
sponging  should  be  resorted  to. 

NERVOUS  FEVER. 

This  is  often  a complaint  of  tedious  and  distressing  character.  There  is  little 
heat  of  skin,  a quickened  pulse,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  restlessness,  sleep- 
lessness, and  general  irritability  ; the  stomach  and  bowels  may  be  in  apparent 
good  order.  Nervous  fever  is  commonly  caused  by  annoyance,  anxiety,  or 
distress  of  mind ; therefore,  the  treatment  often  requires  to  be  rather  mental 
than  bodily,  and  quietude,  change  of  scene,  and  the  exertion  of  moral  reso- 
lution, will  often  prove  most  essentially  curative.  Medical  aid  may,  however, 
be  required;  one  of  the  salines  F.  101,  104,  or  107,  may  be  resorted  to.  If 
there  he  much  restlessness  and  loss  of  sleep,  the  anodyne  F.  99  or  100  may  be 
taken  at  bedtime,  and  as  subsequent  tonic  remedies,  F.  163  or  165  are  available. 
The  preliminary  use  of  aperient  medicine,  such  as  the  compound  colocynth  pill 
of  F.  44',  45,  or  68,  must  not  be  omitted,  if  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  out 
of  order,  and  even  a dose  of  blue  pill  may  be  requisite. 

REMITTENT  FEVER 

Is  chiefly  an  infantile  complaint,  and  we  will  speak  of  it  as  such  ; but  it  may 
occur  in  older  children,  and  even  in  adults,  as  a variation  of  other  kinds  of 
fever,  where  there  is  any  particular  irritation  in  the  system,  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  digestive  derangement,  and  sometimes  with  affection  of  the  chest. 
It  is  constituted  by  slight  or  severe  febrile  attacks,  with  remissions  or  irregular 
intermissions,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  must  be  according  to  the  cause  and 
general  character. 
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TYPHUS  FEVER 

Is  generally  a disease  of  great  danger  and  lengthened  duration.  Its  nature  is 
undoubtedly  contagious,  though  it  may  originate  in  want,  filth  or  malaiia,  and 
so  prevail  as  an  epidemic.  The  first  symptoms  of  typhus  fever  may  vaiy  con- 
siderably ; there  may  be  much  vascular  excitement,  when  the  complaint  puts  on 
the  character  of  inflammatory  fever,  but  it  soon  assumes  a lower  form.  In  very 
mild  cases  there  may  be  merely  general  oppression  of  the  system,  with  some 
failure  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  power,  but  otherwise  there  may  be  little 
disturbance;  the  pulse  may  be  rather  weak,  the  tongue  may  be  clean,  probably 
rather  too  much  so,  the  temperature  of  the  body  may  be  little  altered,  and  the 
secretions  may  apparently  be  natural,  which  state  may  continue  many  days, 
and  leave  us  very  doubtful  whether  there  is  really  anything  the  matter.  In  a 
severe  and  well-marked  case,  the  access  of  the  disease  is  indicated  hy  chills, 
general  pain  in  the  head  and  limbs,  languor  and  lassitude,  giddiness  and  rest- 
lessness, nausea  and  vomiting.  Then  we  have  heat  of  skin,  much  thirst, 
delirium,  abdominal  tenderness,  and  probably  diarrhoea.  As  the  general  pros- 
tration increases,  we  have  stupor ; the  tongue  and  edges  of  the  gums  present 
a dry,  brown  fur ; the  patient  lies  on  his  back,  gradually  sinking  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  bed ; the  urine  and  motions  are  passed  involuntarily  ; there  is 
twitching  of  the  tendons,  picking  of  the  bed-clothes,  and  constant  hiccup. 
During  some  part  of  the  disease  there  may  or  may  not  be  an  eruption  of  rose- 
coloured  spots  on  different  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Where  there  is 
great  prostration,  and  a predominance  of  nervous  symptoms,  the  case  is  some- 
times called  low  nervous  fever,  and  where  the  febrile  symptoms  run  high,  the 
delirium  is  ferocious,  the  countenance  assumes  a dusky  hue,  the  tongue  is  almost 
black,  there  is  vomiting  of  dark  bilious  matter,  and  the  evacuations  from  the 
bowels  are  dark  and  very  offensive,  then  the  fever  is  sometimes  characterised  as 
putrid.  Typhus  fever  seems  to  have  a determinate  duration  from  ten  days  to 
six  weeks. 

The  treatment  of  typhus  fever  must  on  no  account  be  depleting  or  lowering. 
We  must  remember  that  the  mass  of  the  blood  is  in  an  altered  and  poisoned 
state,  which  renders  the  power  of  the  entire  system  deficient,  and  it  is  to  the 
restoration  and  renewal  of  the  healthy  state  of  the  blood  that  we  have  to  look. 
Quite  at  the  outset  of  typhus  fever  an  emetic,  F.  87,  may  be  administered,  and 
then  a little  calomel,  or  a few  grains  of  blue  pill,  followed  by  an  aperient  dose, 
such  as  F.  44  or  68,  with  a view  to  remove  vitiated  secretions,  and  promote 
healthy  action.  For  the  same  purpose,  the  alterative  pills,  F.  1 or  37  may  be 
prescribed  each  night  or  each  night  and  morning,  and  may  be  accompanied  by 
the  salines  F.  76,  101,  or  111,  according  to  circumstances.  The  effervescing 
mixtures  F.  102,  104,  will  soon  be  found  available,  and  as  the  case  progresses, 
ammonia,  mineral  acids,  bark,  quinine,  as  in  F.  159,  161,  162,  must  be  freely 
made  use  of.  If  there  be  much  nervous  irritability  aud  excitement,  sedatives, 
such  as  F.  15,  16,  or  merely  a little  solution  of  morphine,  may  be  given  at  bed- 
time. Moderate  diarrhoea  is  not  an  unfavourable  symptom  as  to  the  ultimate 
result  of  fever,  but  if  it  be  violent  and  distressing,  the  injection  of  a little  thin 
starch,  with  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  occasionally,  will  afford  great 
relief,  and  mustard  poultices  over  the  abdomen  are  often  of  service,  and  will 
also  tend  to  rally  the  patient  where  there  is  great  depression.  Any  tendency 
to  confinement  of  the  bowels,  which  is  rare,  must  be  carefully  obviated  by  the 
mildest  aperient,  such  as  castor  oil.  Cleanliness  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
both  as  to  the  room,  the  clothes,  and  the  person  of  the  patient.  Tepid  or  even 
cold  ablution  should  be  resorted  to  twice  daily,  the  surface  of  the  body  being 
well  sponged  over;  vinegar  and  water  may  sometimes  be  substituted  with 
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advantage.  The  patient  must  be  kept  cool,  and  without  much  load  of  bedclothes. 
The  room  should  be  quiet,  well  aired,  and  its  purification  with  Burnett’s  disin- 
fecting solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  carefully  attended  to.  During  the  worst 
stage  of  typhus  fever,  everything  depends  on  our  supporting  the  patient,  and 
the  free  administration  of  wine,  brandy,  strong  beef-tea,  jellies,  &c.,  at  short 
intervals,  is  absolutely  requisite.  F.  125,  126,  are  available.  The  extent  to 
which  the  administration  of  nutrition  and  stimulants  must  be  carried  will 
depend  on  the  symptoms  and  the  effect  produced,  but  the  feeble  and  flickering 
flame  of  life  may  often  be  maintained  and  renewed  by  assiduous  care  and 
nursing,  when  otherwise  it  must  inevitably  fail.  A patient  in  the  delirium  of 
fever  should  always  be  carefully  and  constantly  watched,  lest  he  do  himself  any 
injury.  Bed-sores  are  very  apt  to  form  during  the  long  continuance  of  fever, 
especially  in  the  back,  owing  to  pressure  : should  there  be  any  show  of  inflam- 
mation coming  on,  the  part  must  be  carefully  supported  and  protected  by  soft 
cushions,  &c.,  so  as  to  avoid  the  pressure ; the  same  must  be  done  if  a sore 
forms,  when  it  must  be  kept  very  clean,  and  dressed  twice  a day  with  calamine 
ointment.  The  mischief  of  these  sores  often  delays  recovery,  and  indeed  may 
occasion  a fatal  result  when  extensive. 

WORM  FEVER. 

A regular  attack  of  fever,  often  of  remittent  character,  sometimes  attends 
the  presence  of  worms,  generally  the  common  or  round  ones,  and  the  crisis  or 
turn  for  the  better  is  usually  indicated  by  the  evacuation  of  the  animal,  either 
by  the  mouth  or  the  bowels.  The  treatment  is  that  of  ordinary  fever,  only 
that  when  we  suspect  the  cause,  we  must  resort  to  aperients  more  freely. 


YELLOW  FEVER. 

This  is  an  acute  and  violent  disease  of  inflammatory  character.  In  the  first 
instance  it  resembles  a severe  attack  of  typhus  in  its  first  stage.  It  is  then 
characterized  by  the  skin  assuming  a yellow  tint.  There  is  a sense  of  burning 
heat  in  the  stomach,  and  unrestrainable  vomiting  of  brown,  greenish,  or  even 
black  matter ; the  patient  soon  becomes  unconscious,  and  falls  into  a state  of 
violent  delirium. 

The  treatment  of  typhus  should  be  resorted  to  for  the  most  part,  and 
calomel  should  be  given  in  doses  of  one  grain  with  every  dose  of  saline  medi- 
cine, of  which  the  Seidlitz  powder  constitutes  a very  excellent  form  for  the 
purpose.  Quinine  may  be  serviceable  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  yet  we 
must  beware  of  using  means  of  too  stimulating  a character. 


FLATULENCY 

Consists  in  the  collection  of  a large  quantity  of  gas  or  air  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  and  is  very  irksome  and  distressing.  It  is  occasioned  by  indigestion, 
hysteria,  or  hypochondriasis.  It  may  depend  on  the  fermentation  of  some 
unwholesome  article  of  diet,  but  most  generally  the  air  is  secreted  by  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  If  an  excess  of  food  or  that  which  is 
indigestible  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  or  that  organ  be  unduly  weak  in  refe- 
rence to  the  digestion  of  ordinary  nourishment,  the  irritation  will  occasion 
flatulency,  and  in  some  peculiar  nervous  affections  the  irritation  seems  to  set  up 
of  its  own  accord,  and  the  formation  of  gas  may  be  immense.  Bilious  and 
gouty  states  are  often  attended  by  much  flatulency. 

Treatment. — We  must  look  to  the  cause  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  best  mode 
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of  treating  this  complaint.  To  strengthen  the  stomach  must  be  our  object  in 
cases  of  indigestion,  and  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  system  generally  is  most 
desirable  in  nervous  cases.  F.  145  is  an  excellent  pill  for  promoting  digestive 
action ; also  F.  9,  147,  or  150  may  often  be  used  with  great  advantage.  In 
nervous  flatulency,  F.  22  or  23  are  available,  and  where  a case  is  very  distress- 
ing, F.  21  may  be  given.  In  these  cases  we  have  to  strengthen  the  general 
nervous  system.  For  this  purpose  we  may  resort  to  the  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
in  doses  of  twenty  grains,  two  or  three  times  a day,  in  water  or  treacle ; or  the 
tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  in  doses  of  twenty  drops,  three  times  a day, 
in  a little  water.  The  oxide  of  silver  pills,  F.  12,  will  often  have  the  best 
effect.  Attention  to  diet  is  of  much  consequence  in  counteracting  flatulency ; 
it  should  be  plain  and  wholesome,  avoiding  all  vegetable#  except  potatoes ; very 
little  sugar  is  desirable,  and  fermented  liquors  are  altogether  objectionable.  A 
little  cold  weak  brandy  and  water  is  the  best  substitute. 

GALL-STONES. 

These  are  substances  consisting  of  animal  or  earthy  matter,  formed  in  the 
passages  from  the  liver  to  the  gall-bladder,  or  in  the  gall-bladder  itself.  Un- 
natural action  of  the  liver  causes  the  formation  of  gall-stones,  which  concrete 
from  the  unhealthy  bile.  A sedentary  life  and  undue  indulgence  in  alcoholic 
fluids  predispose  to  the  disease.  It  is  the  passage  of  the  gall-stones  to 
the  gall-bladder,  or  from  the  gall-bladder  to  the  small  intestine,  that  con- 
stitutes the  immediate  mischief.  This  is  indicated  by  intense  but  intermitting 
pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  towards  the  right  side,  darting  through  to 
the  back.  This  generally  comes  on  suddenly,  and  often  abates  as  speedily,  and 
the  duration  and  intensity  of  the  pain  is-  liable  to  much  variation.  There  is 
considerable  local  pain  on  pressure ; there  is  nausea,  and  often  uncontrollable 
vomiting,  with  much  restlessness  and  anxiety  of  countenance.  The  bowels  are 
usually  confined,  and  there  is  extreme  flatulence.  When  the  passage  of  bile 
is  completely  impeded,  the  motions  are  clay-coloured,  and  if  the  stoppage  be  of 
long  continuance,  the  person  will  become  jaundiced.  The  pulse  is  usually  un- 
affected, and  it  is  by  this  that  an  attack  of  gall-stones  is  usually  distinguished 
from  abdominal  inflammation. 

Treatment. — This  should  consist  in  endeavouring  to  promote  the  passage  of 
the  gall-stone,  and  to  allay  the  pain.  We  must  first  secure  the  action  of  the 
bowels.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  placing  from  two  to  five  grains  of  calomel  dry 
on  the  tongue,  and  two  hours  after  we  may  give  one  ounce  of  castor  oil, 
or  F.  68,  70,  or  the  pills  F.  66  may  be  given,  and  followed  up  with  Seidlitz 
powders,  or  teaspoonful  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  or  F.  46,  at  short  intervals.  If 
these  means  be  insufficient,  or  if  the  stomach  be  incapable  of  retaining  medi- 
cine, then  one  or  two  pints  of  warm  gruel,  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  castor  oil, 
should  be  thrown  up  as  an  enema.  Hot  fomentations  should  be  assiduously 
applied.  When  the  bowels  have  acted  freely,  we  must  further  endeavour  to 
abate  the  spasm  and  pain  by  the  administration  of  F.  15  or  16,  at  intervals 
of  one  or  two  hours,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack,  or  we  may  give,  at 
like  intervals,  powders  containing  one  quarter-grain  of  acetate  of  morphine, 
and  the  same  of  tartarized  antimony,  with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  grains 
of  powdered  sugar  or  gum,  and  from  which  I have  seen  great  advantage 
derived. 

The  prevention  of  attacks  of  gall-stones  is  difficult,  but  much  may  be  done 
by  attention  to  the  general  health.  Blisters  are  useful  if  there  be  continuous 
tenderness  and  uneasiness,  or  the  antimonial  ointment  F.  140  may  bo  used. 
The  electuaries  F.  39,  40,  are  often  beneficial  as  alterative  laxatives.  The 
best  curative  treatment  to  prevent  the  formation  of  biliary  calculi  consists  in 
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tlie  administration  of  from  three  to  five  grains  of  blue  pill  twice  a week,  or 
one  of  F.  1 every  night,  combined  with  the  use  of  the  tonic  and  aperient, 
F.  47,  twice  a day,  between  meals.  If  more  active  aperients  he  required,  F.  67 
will  exert  a searching  and  powerful  action,  but  milder  means  are  usually  pre- 
ferable. Plenty  of  exercise  should  be  taken.  The  diet  should  be  plain,  ex- 
cluding all  rich  and  oily  food,  and  all  fermented  and  alcoholic  liquors  must  be 
carefully  avoided. 

GOUT. 

This  is  a peculiar  constitutional  disease,  which  manifests  itself  in  a kind  of 
inflammation  of  the  smaller  joints,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  rheumatism 
attacks  the  large  joints;  but,  in  that  respect,  gout  may  almost  assume  a rheu- 
matic character,  or  even  enter  into  combination  with  rheumatism,  to  constitute 
what  is  termed  rheumatic  gout.  Gout  may  also  affect  the  internal  organs, 
being  transferred  from  the  joints,  and  then  it  is  designated  as  retrocedent. 
Common  or  regular  gout  is  characterized  by  swelling  and  bright  reduess  some- 
what suddenly  affecting  the  joints  of  the  hands  or  the  feet,  especially  the  ball 
of  the  great  toe.  It  is  commonly  preceded  by  some  general  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness and  chilliness,  and  there  may  be  some  stomach  derangement,  manifested 
by  flatulence,  acidity,  and  irregular  action  of  the  bowels.  Where  there  have 
been  frequent  attacks,  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  constitutional  oppression 
and  irritation  may  become  more  marked.  It  is  in  the  evening  and  during  the 
night  that  the  attack  generally  commences.  After  a little  preliminary  aching 
in  the  part,  the  pain  suddenly  becomes  acute,  assuming  a lancinating  or  burn- 
ing character ; it  is  sometimes  compared  to  the  gnawing  of  a dog,  or  to  the 
wrenching  of  a hone  out  of  its  socket;  but  at  first  there  is  not  much  external 
inflammatory  appearance,  though  the  part  will  he  excessively  tender.  Feverish 
symptoms  then  come  on,  with  much  restlessness,  and  there  will  be  heat  of  skin, 
furred  tongue,  nausea,  &c.,  to  a greater  or  less  degree.  As  heat,  redness,  and 
swelling  gradually  become  more  manifest  in  the  affected  part,  the  acute  pain 
generally  subsides  somewhat,  and  the  patient  breaks  out  into  a gentle  perspira- 
tion. After  some  time,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  the  paroxysm  may 
again  return,  and  continue  to  recur  for  some  days,  the  disease  probably  attack- 
ing other  joints  in  turn.  In  mild  attacks  of  gout  the  symptoms  may  come 
on  gradually,  reaching  their  height  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  slowly  sub- 
siding, one  joint  only  being  affected. 

In  Iekegular  Gout  the  disease  is  more  uncertain  in  its  symptoms  and  of 
more  wandering  character.  The  pain  may  be  less  acute,  but  the  attack  may 
he  more  lingering,  and  will  generally  leave  much  more  impression  on  the  con- 
stitution. There  is  often  a much  more  complicated  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tive organs,  greater  nervous  irritation,  and  the  circulation  is  languid  and 
oppressed. 

The  essential  cause  of  gout  is  in  the  blood,  and  may  be  owing,  firstly,  to  rich 
and  luxurious  living ; secondly,  to  an  indolent  or  sedentary  life ; thirdly,  to 
over-indulgence  in  acid  or  fermented  liquors.  Anything  which  tends  to  derange 
the  balance  of  the  nervous,  vascular,  or  digestive  systems  may  serve  as  an 
exciting  cause,  such  as  a chill,  suppressed  secretion,  anxiety,  costiveness,  or 
change  of  diet.  That  the  disease  may  be  hereditary  we  well  know ; thus  the 
sins  of  the  parents  are  visited  on  the  children,  and  iu  the  original  organization 
the  blood  formation  has  a morbid  tendency  to  gout.  But  1 must  believe  that 
more  gout  is  owing  to  acquired  predisposition  than  to  that  which  is  hereditary, 
and  that  very  many  gouty  invalids  have  themselves  been  far  from  idle  in  per- 
petuating the  causes  of  what  they  designate  their  family  misfortune. 

Treatment.-— Whenever  there  is  gout,  a poisoned  state  of  the  blood  exists, 
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and  in  tlic  arrested  and  imperfect  state  of  the  functions  of  the  skin,  liver,  and 
kidneys,  the  paroxysm  originates.  In  an  acute  case  of  gout,  therefore,  we 
must  actively  endeavour  to  re-establish  the  functions  in  question,  and  by  acting 
promptly  we  may  often  cut  short  the  attack.  If  the  patient  be  robust,  F.  4 
should  be  given  immediately,  and  in  four  or  five  hours  the  aperient  F.  68  or 
70.  After  the  bowels  shall  have  been  relieved,  the  colchicum  medicine,  F.  112 
or  113,  may  be  resorted  to  at  intervals  of  four  hours,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
pills  F.  36  or  66  can  be  made  use  of  from  time  to  time  to  maintain  sufficient 
aperient  action.  When  the  attack  is  milder,  or  the  patient  weaker,  two  pills 
composed  of  blue  pill  and  James’s  powder,  each  five  grains,  should  be  taken 
immediately,  and  subsequently  the  draught  F.  44  or  45,  and  the  milder  forms 
of  the  colchicum  mixtures  already  mentioned,  will  then  be  available.  As  soon 
as  a decided  impression  is  made — and  this  is  often  indicated  by  increased  action 
of  the  skin,  viz.,  perspiration ; by  increased  action  of  the  kidney,  causing  the 
urine  to  throw  down  a red  sediment ; by  increased  action  of  the  bowels,  amount- 
ing to  diarrhoea ; or  by  irritation  of  the  stomach,  causing  constant  nausea  and 
even  vomiting — then  should  all  further  administration  of  colchicum  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  saline  mixture  F.  103  or  105  may  be  used,  taking  care  that  the 
liver  be  kept  acting  with  a little  blue  pill  or  the  compound  calomel  pill,  or 
F.  3 or  37.  When  the  pain  is  great,  an  anodyne  may  be  requisite  at  night, 
and  F.  18  or  99  may  be  given,  or  from  a quarter  to  a third  of  a grain  of  ace- 
tate of  morphine,  with  three  grains  of  James’s  powder,  or  even  the  morphine 
alone,  dissolved  in  a little  camphor  mixture.  Debility  may  be  relieved  and 
convalescence  promoted  by  such  medicines  as  F.  146,  149,  150;  but  the  main- 
tenance of  a free  and  healthy  action  of  the  bowels  must  on  no  account  be 
neglected.  In  the  first  instance  the  diet  should  be  low;  tea  or  gruel  and  dry 
toast,  weak  broth  and  beef-tea,  &c. ; roasted  apples,  grapes,  oranges,  are  not 
objectionable.  As  soon  as  the  pain  and  feverish  symptoms  are  abated,  the 
feeding  may  be  improved,  and  we  may  soon  allow  a little  mutton,  poultry,  or 
fish  once  a day,  and  a little  weak  brandy  and  water  or  bitter  ale  as  soon  as  the 
stimulus  can  be  borne ; for  it  is  of  high  importance  to  maintain  the  tone  of 
the  stomach,  and  not  let  it  become  debilitated. 

When  occasional  smart  attacks  of  gout  occur  habitually  in  persons  of  good 
habit  of  body,  from  some  little  excess  of  living,  without  occasioning  much  con- 
stitutional distress,  it  is  surprising  how  soon  such  attacks  may  be  arrested  and 
cured  by  the  use  of  the  pills  F.  67,  one  to  be  taken  every  four  hours  until  very 
free  purging  is  induced,  when  the  relief  will  be  simultaneous ; plenty  of  warm 
mild  diluent,  such  as  tea,  broth,  gruel,  &c.,  should  be  taken  when  once  the 
operation  commences.  A moderate  administration  of  these  pills  will  often  ward 
off  the  approach  of  a gouty  fit. 

Irregular  or  chronic  gout  requires  much  more  nicety  in  its  treatment  than 
the  common  form,  and  the  most  may  be  done  by  way  of  prevention  during  the 
intervals  of  attack.  This  form  of  gout  occurs  generally  in  weak  and  exhausted 
constitutions,  and  is  apt  to  shift  very  much,  showing  itself  for  a few  hours  in 
one  part,  and  then  disappearing  suddenly  to  manifest  itself  elsewhere,  perhaps 
the  very  next  day.  It  not  unfrequently  ail’ects  the  larger  joints,  and  even  the 
internal  organs.  In  such  cases,  medicines  like  F.  118  may  be  proper,  when 
there  is  stomach  derangement,  and  the  secretions  are  inert.  If  there  be  a 
feverish  state,  a little  alkaline  saline,  such  as  F.  46,  105,  may  be  desirable,  or 
seltzer-water  taken  frequently,  with  a small  proportion  of  brandy  if  there  be 
much  constitutional  depression.  Where  there  are  bilious  symptoms,  or  the 
secretion  of  the  liver  is  obviously  deficient,  it  must  be  corrected  by  the  use  of 
1.  2 or  3.  Where  an  active  aperient  is  necessary,  the  pills  F.  33,  or  the  medi- 
cine 1 .42,  43,  44,  or  from  half  to  a wineglassful  of  compound  decoction  of  aloes, 
are  available  from  time  to  time. 
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Tho  local  application  which  is  most  useful  in  all  kinds  of  gout,  and  will 
afford  the  greatest  amount  of  relief,  is  the  common  soda  used  in  washing,  but 
it  requires  to  be  nicely  and  carefully  applied.  The  part  affected  should  first  be 
well  bathed  or  soaked  with  warm  water,  and  then  slips  of  flannel  wrung  out  in 
a warm  solution  made  by  dissolving  one  ounce  of  soda  in  a quart  of  boiling 
water,  should  be  applied  evenly  and  smoothly  round  the  joint,  being  kept  wet 
constantly  with  the  soda  solution  until  relief  is  afforded.  A dry  piece  of 
flannel  should  envelope  the  wet  bandages.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  com- 
fort may  be  derived  from  this  simple  application,  which  is  far  superior  to  any 
other. 

The  prevention  of  gout  is  an  important  matter  for  our  consideration,  espe- 
cially when  hereditary  predisposition  warns  us  that  the  morbid  action  may  be 
readily  aroused.  Diet  and  regimen  are  of  the  greatest  service  in  attaining  our 
object,  and  where  there  are  frequent  visitations,  the  intervals  may  thereby  be 
greatly  prolonged,  and  the  paroxysm  lightened.  It  is  not  by  low  diet,  nor  by 
worrying  the  system  with  powerful  medicine,  such  as  colchicum,  that  we  are  to 
counteract  the  threatened  mischief,  but  by  a regular  mode  of  life,  and  by  the 
observance  of  those  rules  which  experience  must  suggest,  though  too  often  in 
vain.  The  medical  treatment  for  the  prevention  of  gout  is  exceedingly  simple : 
we  must  secure  the  regular  action  of  the  bowels,  and  promote  the  secretion  of 
the  liver,  skin,  and  kidneys,  whenever  they  become  faulty  or  deficient.  More- 
over, we  must  carefully  maintain  the  tone  of  the  stomach  whenever  it  seems  to 
fail.  In  the  shape  of  habitual  aperients,  the  pharmacopoeial  pills,  mentioned 
under  the  head  of  aloes, — viz.,  compound  rhubarb  pill,  compound  coloeynth 
pill,  and  aloes  and  myrrh  pill,  can  be  recommended ; also  the  pills  F.  29,  30, 
82,  34.  The  compound  decoction  of  aloes  is  a good  fluid  aperient,  also  F.  42, 
44,  45,  46.  Where  an  alterative  is  requisite,  the  compound  calomel  pill  may 
be  given,  or  four  or  five  grains  of  blue  pill,  with  one  grain  of  capsicum  at  bed- 
time, and  these  must  be  followed  up  by  one  of  the  fluid  aperients  above- 
mentioned  in  the  morning.  The  combination  of  an  alterative  with  an  aperient 
may  be  desirable,  as  in  F.  36,  37,  38.  The  conjunction  of  stomachic  and 
aperient  action  may  be  desirable,  which  we  find  accordingly  in  F.  106,  147, 
149.  F.  145  is  a simple  form  of  stomachic  and  alterative  pill,  which  in  delicate 
stomachs,  when  taken  twice  or  thrice  a day,  will  often  serve  to  maintain 
aperient  and  digestive  action.  The  diet  should  be  good,  but  too  large  a pro- 
portion of  animal  food  should  not  enter  into  its  composition,  neither  should  it 
be  too  rich,  nor  too  highly  seasoned ; meat  should  not  in  any  shape  be  eaten 
more  than  twice  a day.  Much  fatty  matter  should  not  be  taken,  and  the  use 
of  sugar  should  be  moderate.  The  hours  of  meals  should  be  regular.  When 
there  is  not  constitutional  want  of  strength,  or  decided  digestive  debility,  it 
would  be  well  if  alcoholic,  vinous,  and  other  fermented  liquors  were  altogether 
avoided,  but  this  is  rarely  permitted  by  our  peculiar  social  habits,  even  where 
the  above  excuses  do  not  exist;  at  any  rate,  strong  ale,  stout,  madeira,  port 
wine,  champagne,  the  acid  French  and  German  wines,  and  the  various  home- 
made wines,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  that  of  ginger  (when  thoroughly 
good  and  sound),  ought  all  to  be  avoided.  A little  good  sherry,  diluted  or 
otherwise,  weak  brandy  or  gin  and  water,  pale  bitter  ale,  good  sound  porter, 
but  not  too  strong  or  heavy,  with  seltzer  water,  ought  to  constitute  the  usual 
articles  of  beverage.  Regular  exercise  should  be  taken  on  horseback,  in  car- 
riage, or  on  foot,  according  to  circumstances,  avoiding  over-fatigue,  occasions 
of  cold,  especially  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  The  clothing  ought  to  be 
regulated  according  to  the  season,  but  flannel,  thick  or  thin,  ought  always  to  be 
worn.  Free  ablution,  with  cold  water  or  sea  water,  of  the  entire  surface  of 
the  body,  followed  by  friction  with  a coarse  towel,  should  be  used  every  morning, 
and  even  a cold  shower-bath,  when  it  can  be  borne  without  disadvantage. 
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Change  of  air  is  occasionally  desirable,  and  even  a resort  to  Leamington,  Chel- 
tenham, Harrogate,  &c. 

Retrocedent  Gout  does  not  usually  supervene  on  common  acute  attacks, 
but  is  usually  connected  with  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  in  worn-out  con- 
stitutions, which  have  been  shattered  by  long  continuance  of  the  malady. 
During  a somewhat  sharper  attack  than  usual,  the  local  symptoms  disappear 
somewhat  suddenly,  and  some  internal  organ  will  show  itself  affected.  If  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  for  example,  be  attacked,  then  there  is  much  pain,  nausea, 
and  constipation.  A large  dose  of  calomel  and  opium,  five  grains  and  two 
grains,  should  be  given  immediately,  and  repeated  every  hour  or  two  until  relief 
is  obtained ; the  bowels  must  then  be  got  to  act  with  F.  44  or  68,  repeated  if 
requisite,  or  if  the  stomach  be  very  irritable,  an  enema  of  two  ounces  of  castor 
oil,  one  ounce  of  turpentine,  and  one  quart  of  thin  gruel  may  be  made  use  of. 
The  ammoniacal  saline,  F.  104,  may  be  used,  and  if  there  be  much  constitu- 
tional depression,  stimulants  may  be  given,  such  as  F.  125,  126.  The  abdomen 
should  be  fomented,  or  mustard  cataplasms  applied,  and  the  feet  soaked  in 
mustard  and  water.  Where  the  head  is  affected,  the  calomel  should  be  given 
without  the  opium,  and  the  patient  often  requires  cupping  and  blistering  at  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  Aperient  action  should  be  set  up,  and  the  mustard  foot-bath 
or  mustard  poultices  to  the  calves  of  the  legs  are  requisite. 

GRAVEL. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  painful  complaint.  It  depends  on  the  formation  of 
stony  matter  in  the  kidney,  the  urine  being  unable  to  retain  the  material  in 
question  in  solution.  Where  the  stony  matter  collects  into  one  or  more  larger 
bodies,  it  constitutes  stone ; but  the  formation  and  growth  of  this,  after  the 
first  stage,  goes  on  in  the  bladder.  There  may  be  other  sediments  from  the 
urine  besides  gravel,  according  to  the  peculiar  state  of  system  which  exists,  and 
with  these  it  must  not  be  confounded.  The  pink  sediment,  which  is  not  gravel, 
usually  indicates  some  inflammatory  or  irritable  state  of  the  system ; the  white 
flocculent  deposit  generally  depends  on  some  excitement  of  the  kidneys  or 
bladder,  which  may  be  sympathetic  with  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  some  other  organ.  Some  amount  of  deposit  in  the  urine  is 
by  no  means  incompatible  with  health. 

Red  gravel,  varying  from  light  pink  to  a brownish  hue,  is  the  commoner 
kind ; it  depends  on  undue  acidity  of  the  secretion  of  the  kidney,  and  is  often 
connected  with  a gouty  tendency.  The  urine  should  always  be  more  or  less 
acid  when  fresh,  but  if  unduly  so  it  can  be  shown  by  what  is  termed  litmus 
paper,  which,  on  immersion,  will  be  converted  from  a deep  blue  into  a bright 
red.  The  symptoms  of  gravel  are,  pain  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  loins, 
numbness  of  the  thighs,  frequent  inclination  to  make  water,  which  is  generally 
high-coloured,  and  there  is  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  general  treatment 
should  consist  in  a warm  bath  and  hot  fomentations ; a mild  aperient,  such  as 
castor  oil  or  F.  68,  should  be  administered,  and  when  the  bowels  have  acted, 
if  there  be  much  pain,  the  anodyne  F.  15  may  be  given.  Emollient  fluids,  such 
as  linseed  tea  or  barley  water  should  be  drank  freely.  The  specific  treatment  of 
red  gravel,  after  the  first  violence  of  the  attack,  and  when  the  presence  of  the 
substance  in  the  urine  demonstrates  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  consists  in  the 
administration  of  alkaline  medicines,  such  as  F.  8,  with  the  occasional  use  of 
aperients,  such  as  the  compound  colocynth  pill  and  alteratives,  such  as  blue  pill 
and  the  compound  calomel  pill,  or  F.  36,  37,  38,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  a seidlitz  powder  occasionally  is  not  objectionable.  When  the  stomach  is 
weak,  recourse  may  be  had  to  such  medicines  as  F.  146,  149.  In  cases  of  red 
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gravel,  a rich  simulating  diet  is  highly  objectionable,  and  all  strong  fermented 
liquors  are  very  injurious.  Plenty  of  exercise  should  be  taken,  but  cold  and 
damp  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

White  gravel  depends  on  an  unnatural  action  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  urine 
will  then  be  alkaline,  litmus  paper  remaining  unchanged  when  moistened 
therewith.  The  disease  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  weak  or  broken-up  constitu- 
tions, and  there  is  usually  much  derangement  of  the  general  health.  It  may 
be  brought  on  by  an  indolent  and  sedentary  life,  or  by  one  of  excessive  gaiety 
and  dissipation  ; and  it  is  not  unfrequently  the  result  of  an  injury  to  the  spine. 
The  general  treatment  of  an  attack  must  be  similar  to  that  directed  for  red 
gravel,  but  our  special  remedies  must  be  of  acid  instead  of  alkaline  nature.  The 
medicine  F.  6 should  be  taken  in  infusion  of  buchu,  infusion  of  hop,  or  compound 
infusion  of  gentian  two  or  three  times  a day,  and  F.  161  may  be  used  where 
there  is  much  debility.  Where  there  is  much  pain  and  irritation,  opiates  at 
bed-time  may  be  requisite,  such  as  F.  99,  100,  or  ten  grains  of  Dover’s  powder. 
Mercury  is  generally  to  be  carefully  avoided,  nor  are  strong  cathartics  desirable, 
but  laxative  stomachics,  such  as  F.  30,  31,  32,  35,  can  be  made  use  of.  Counter- 
irritation to  the  back  over  the  region  of  the  kidneys  is  desirable,  and  may  be 
effected  by  applying  mustard  poultices  every  night,  or  by  the  use  of  the  com- 
pound camphor  liniment  night  and  morning. 

HEMORRHAGE,  OR  BLEEDING. 

Bleeding  from  various  internal  parts  of  the  body  may  depend  on  different 
causes.  These  causes  are  general  or  local,  and  they  are  often  combined.  In  the 
first  place,  we  may  have  general  fulness,  excitement  of  the  vascular  system, 
or  a peculiar  imperfect  organization  of  the  blood,  which  makes  it  more  liable  to 
exude  from  the  capillary  vessels.  In  the  second  place,  we  may  have  local  weak- 
ness of  the  vascular  organization,  or  some  destruction  thereof,  and  again,  there 
may  be  some  peculiar  irritation,  wrhich  tends  to  draw  the  blood  to  one  particular 
part,  or  some  impediment  to  its  free  return,  in  either  instance  causing  conges- 
tion to  take  place  in  that  locality.  The  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  haemorrhage 
of  course  serves  to  guide  the  treatment. 

HEMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  NOSE. 

This  is  especially  common  in  children.  It  is  very  rarely  of  serious  moment, 
and  when  depending  on  fulness  about  the  head  will  often  afford  relief  rather 
than  otherwise.  It  is  often  indicative  of  want  of  action  in  the  bowels,  and  may 
then  be  relieved  with  a good  dose  of  opening  medicine.  If  it  recur  repeatedly 
in  an  excited  and  plethoric  state  of  system,  it  should  be  counteracted  by  mild 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  comprising  aperients  and  low  diet,  and  if  there  be 
much  want  of  secretion  about  the  liver  or  kidneys,  a mercurial  dose  should  be 
given  in  the  first  instance.  When  there  is  an  irritable  and  feverish  state  of 
system,  without  much  tone,  the  acid  saline,  F.  107,  is  often  exceedingly  ser- 
viceable if  taken  two  or  three  times  a day.  If  there  be  much  debility,  bark 
or  quinine  should  be  given,  and  if  a decided  astringent  is  desirable,  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  can  be  given.  Lying  down  on  the  back  and 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  forehead  will  usually  suffice  to  restrain  the 
bleeding  at  the  time,  but  in  some  instances  plugging  the  nostrils  by  the  inser- 
tion of  a portion  of  lint  is  found  requisite. 
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HAEMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  LUNGS,  OR  HAEMOPTYSIS. 

When  blood  comes  from  the  lungs,  it  is  usually  coughed  up,  especially  in  the 
first  instance,  and  when  the  haemorrhage  is  not  very  violent.  When  there  is 
much  blood  lost,  it  comes  with  a gush,  and  not  by  the  effort  of  vomiting,  though 
there  may  he  a sensation  of  faintness  and  sickness  at  the  time.  When  it  comes 
on  gradually,  it  usually  makes  its  appearance  on  first  rising  in  the  morning,  but 
it  may  come  on  suddenly  at  any  time  from  over-exertion  or  excitement.  The 
expectoration  of  dark-coloured  blood  is  of  less  moment  than  of  that  which  is 
fresh-coloured  and  frothy,  the  former  generally  comes  from  the  throat  or  one 
of  the  large  air  tubes,  in  which  a small  vein  may  have  become  ruptured;  but  in 
the  latter  instance,  an  artery  must  have  given  way  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  the  adjoining  structure  of  which  is  usually  unsound,  and  thus  the  spitting 
of  blood  is  often  the  first  obvious  indication  of  consumptive  disease.  The  treat- 
ment of  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  when  unconnected  with  organic  mischief, 
should  be  similar  to  that  of  bleeding  from  the  nose.  If  there  be  an  irritable 
cough,  F.  117  can  be  resorted  to.  When  there  is  violent  determination  of 
blood  to  the  lungs,  and  the  haemorrhage  is  copious,  then  bleeding  from  the  arm 
affords  the  promptest  relief.  When  the  blood-spitting  is  connected  with  a 
consumptive  tendency,  our  treatment  must  be  directed  against  the  tubercular 
disease. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  stomach. 

This  blood  is  always  discharged  by  vomiting.  It  is  usually  dark-coloured, 
escaping  by  the  small  veins.  It  is  rarely  of  much  consequence,  mostly  depend- 
ing on  a congested  state  of  liver.  A blue  pill,  or  from  three  to  five  grains  of 
calomel,  with  an  aperient  soon  after,  such  as  F.  68,  followed  up  with  F.  107, 
will  usually  give  relief,  and  spare  diet  for  two  or  three  days  should  be  observed. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  disease  may  be  of  more  serious  import,  and  very 
large  quantities  of  blood  may  be  lost.  In  such  cases  we  must  resort  to  the  use 
of  our  most  powerful  astringents,  F.  54,  55,  57,  58,  for  example:  we  must 
endeavour  to  control  the  great  tendency  to  vomit,  which  is  one  great  cause  of 
mischief,  by  the  constant  administration  of  ice,  and  the  application  of  mustard 
poultices  over  the  region  of  the  stomach ; we  must  allay  the  irritation  of  the 
system  with  small  doses  of  the  solution  of  morphine,  or  F.  16,  especially  at  bed- 
time; and  we  must  most  carefully  maintain  the  free  action  of  the  bowels  by 
such  pills  as  F.  36  or  66,  or,  if  requisite,  with  an  enema  of  a quart  of  gruel, 
with  one  or  two  ounces  of  Epsom  salts.  Food  must  be  taken  in  the  smallest 
quantities. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  bowels 

Is  not  uncommon  both  in  children  and  adults.  The  blood  is  usually  dark  and 
venous..  Its  discharge  often  affords  relief  to  some  internal  congestion,  generally 
of  the  liver,  and  in  adults  is  generally  derived  from  the  rupture  of  some  enlarged 
veins  situated  near  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels,  which  constitute  what  are 
termed  internal  piles.  In  such  cases  free  aperients  must  be  given ; calomel  or 
blue  p.U,  followed  up  with  the  draught  F.  68,  and  subsequently  F.  107,  and  in 
such  cases  turpentine,  as  in  F.  56,  is  often  very  useful.  The  discharge  of  red 
or  arterial  blood,  or  even  of  venous  blood,  in  large  quantities,  must  be  treated 
on  tne  general  principles  already  laid  down. 
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HEADACHE. 

This  is  a very  common  complaint,  and  may  be  occasioned  by  many  different 
causes.  We  have  plethoric  headache,  which  depends  on  fulness  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain.  It  is  indicated  by  giddiness  and  a throbbing  sensation,  combined 
with  a feeling  of  weight  and  fulness.  Bilious  headache,  caused  by  inaction  of 
the  liver,  has  much  the  same  symptoms,  but  the  pain  is  often  more  acute,  and 
is  chiefly  experienced  in  the  forehead ; there  is  also  a degree  of  nausea,  the  pulse 
is  peculiarly  oppressed,  and  the  tongue  is  generally  furred.  Nervous  headache 
occurs  in  weak  and  irritable  constitutions;  the  pain  is  lancinating  and  acute, 
and  may  affect  any  part  of  the  head,  very  often  the  back  part.  It  is  apt  to 
occur  after  any  over-exertion  of  mind  or  body.  Sick  headache  is  the  nervous 
form  combined  with  some  derangement  or  weakness  of  the  stomach;  its  nervous 
energy  is  deficient,  so  that  it  is  incapable  of  digestion,  and  the  consequent  irri- 
tation caused  by  the  unhealthy  secretions  or  the  undigested  food  at  last  occasions 
vomiting.  Rheumatic  headache  is  characterized  by  dull,  aching,  wearing  pain, 
which  may  extend  over  the  surface  of  the  head,  or  he  confined  to  one  part  only; 
motion  of  the  head  augments  the  pain,  and  the  surface  is  tender  on  pressure. 
Rheumatic  headache  also  generally  occurs  in  those  who  are  liable  to  the  com- 
plaint in  some  other  form.  Neuralgic  headache  is  not  true  headache,  though  it 
may  affect  the  side  of  the  head  and  brow ; one  side  only  is  implicated,  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  course  of  the  nerves  is  the  seat  of  the  pain  and  tenderness,  which 
often  descends  to  the  ball  of  the  eye,  the  face,  and  the  jaw.  Thus  it  will  be 
perfectly  evident  that  if  we  can  recognise  the  cause  of  the  headache,  the  treat- 
ment ought  not  to  be  difficult. 

Plethoric  Headache  must  be  treated  with  depletion.  Cupping,  leeches, 
and  active  aperient  medicine,  such  as  blue  pill  or  calomel  at  night,  and  F.  68  in 
the  morning.  The  aperient  action  should  be  kept  up  with  such  pills  as  F.  36, 
37,  or  66,  or  any  of  the  aloetic  pills  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  adapted  to  circum- 
stances, and  an  occasional  seidlitz  powder  as  an  addition.  Tonic  and  stomachic 
medicine  are  often  subsequently  desirable,  such  as  F.  47,  128,  149,  especially  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  attacks.  There  is  nothing  more  essential  than  abun- 
dant exercise  and  regulated  diet,  with  the  avoidance  of  stimulants. 

Bilious  Headache  may  be  readily  relieved.  It  is  most  apt  to  occur  in 
warm  weather,  and  is  often  attributable  to  faulty  diet.  When  very  bad,  and 
especially  in  children,  an  emetic,  F.  87,  should  be  given,  and  shortly  afterwards 
a moderate  dose  of  blue  pill  or  calomel,  followed  within  four  hours  by  the 
draught  F.  44.  The  maintenance  of  mild  aperient  action,  with  the  occasional 
use  of  the  compound  colocynth  pill,  or  one  of  the  pills  F.  36,  66,  will  be 
desirable. 

Nervous  Headache  is  best  treated  at  the  time  by  the  observance  of 
quietude,  cold  applications  to  the  head  should  be  used;  a teaspoonful  of  sal 
volatile  may  be  taken  in  water,  or  a little  soda  water  and  brandy,  or  the  ammo- 
niacal  saline,  F.  104.  A small  cup  of  strong  tea  or  coffee,  without  milk,  and 
with  little  sugar,  will  often  afford  relief.  It  is,  however,  during  the  intervals 
that  most  can  be  done  by  improving  the  general  tone  of  the  system.  Iron  is 
our  best  medicine.  F.  164  or  166  can  be  recommended,  but  there  are  no  better 
forms  than  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  taken  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains 
twice  a day  in  treacle,  or  the  tincture  of  the  sesquicliloride  in  from  ten  to 
twenty-drop  doses  twice  a day  in  water.  Quinine,  in  combination  with  an 
aperient,  is  ofton  serviceable,  as  in  F.  156,  158.  Where  there  is  irritability  or 
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inaction  of  the  stomach,  a course  of  the  pills  F.  9 or  145  will  be  desirable,  and 
often  be  more  beneficial  than  even  tonic  medicine. 

Sick  Headache  is  similar  in  its  nature  to  nervous  headache,  only  it  is  always 
preceded  and  accompanied  by  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  liver.  It  is 
connected  with  a peculiar  constitutional  debility  and  irritability. . When  the 
vomiting  is  ineffectual,  or  nothing  comes  up  but  acid  mucus  or  undigested  food, 
a small  dose  of  calomel,  blue  pill,  or  mercury  with  chalk,  will  allay  the  sickness, 
and  relieve  the  head.  If  the  vomiting  be  urgent,  a mustard  poultice  applied 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  may  do  good,  and  the  effervescent  medicine  I - 101 
will  be  useful.  The  aperient  F.  44  or  68  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  stomach 
can  bear  it.  The  treatment  of  nervous  headache  should  be  followed  during  the 
intervals ; the  diet  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  regular  exercise  must  be 
taken. 

Rheumatic  Headache  is  often  very  troublesome  and  obstinate.  Its  con- 
tinuous nature,  and  being  often  worse  at  night  than  in  the  day,  render  it  very 
distressing.  In  our  treatment  we  must,  in  the  first  instance,  attend  to  the  state 
of  the  bowels ; five  grains  of  blue  pill,  with  one  grain  of  capsicum,  or  F . 4, 
should  be  taken  at  night,  and  the  draught  F.  44  in  the  morning.  F.  67  or  80, 
according  to  circumstances,  may  then  be  made  use  of  for  a few  nights.  The 
powders  F.  10  are  sometimes  serviceable,  and  also  the  mixture  F.  148.  In  some 
instances  quinine  does  good,  and  the  pills  F.  157  may  be  tried,  but  the  best 
remedy  in  cases  of  long  standing  is  the  iodide  of  potassium,  in  doses  of  from 
three  to  five  grains,  twice  or  three  times  a day ; it  may  be  taken  in  half  a wine- 
glassful  of  mixture  of  guaiacum  by  old  rheumatic  debilitated  subjects,  but  gene- 
rally from  a quarter  to  a half  pint  of  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  is  the 
best  vehicle  for  its  administration. 

Neuralgic  Headache  must  be  met  with  the  same  treatment  as  other  forms 
of  neuralgia.  The  main  difficulty,  therefore,  is  in  the  recognition  of  the  com- 
plaint. Iron  and  quinine  are  our  remedies ; of  the  first,  the  sesquioxide  is  the 
best  form,  and  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  twice  or 
three  times  a day ; for  the  second,  F.  156,  157,  158,  or  163,  may  be  resorted 
to,  according  to  the  special  nature  of  the  case. 

HEARTBURN. 

This  complaint  consists  in  a burning  and  gnawing  pain,  experienced  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  and  towards  the  left  side  of  that  region.  There  is  usually  sour 
taste  in  the  mouth,  much  flatulency,  and  nausea.  A weak  state  of  the  stomach 
usually  predisposes  to  this  complaint.  It  may  be  excited  by  any  indigestible 
food ; drinking  large  quantities  of  warm  diluents,  such  as  weak  tea,  may  occa- 
sion it,  and  the  abuse  of  strong  purgative  medicines  is  a common  cause. 

Treatment. — Alkalies  will  afford  the  promptest  relief  to  heartburn ; a tea- 
spoonful of  magnesia  and  half  a teaspoonful  of  sal  volatile,  in  a little  cold  water, 
soon  does  good,  and  F.  8 is  also  available  for  the  purpose.  Where  the  stomach 
is  deficient  in  digestive  power,  F.  9,  34,  144,  or  146,  may  fulfil  the  indications, 
and  give  tone  to  the  digestive  organs.  We  must,  however,  remember  that 
heartburn  is  but  a symptom  of  dyspepsia. 

HEART,  DISEASED. 

Diseased  heart,  in  the  present  day,  is  a very  common  disease  throughout  all 
classes  of  society;  it  assumes  numerous  forms,  and  is  due  to  a variety  of  causes. 
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to  which  we  will  now  briefly  allude,  and  at  the  same  time  point  out  the  peculi- 
arities of  treatment. 

The  substauce  of  the  heart  may  be  increased  and  enlarged,  which  is  termed 
hypertrophy.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  left  ventricle,  that  part  of 
the  organ  which  has  to  propel  arterial  blood  throughout  the  entire  body. 
Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  is  a disease  of  gradual  formation,  and  usually  origi- 
nates in  rheumatism,  over-excitement,  or  habitual  violent  muscular  exertion. 
In  connexion  with  the  development  of  the  disease  in  question  there  is  most  often 
some  impediment  to  the  exit  of  the  blood  from  the  left  ventricle,  or  an  undue 
reflex  pressure  made  by  the  blood  itself.  The  pulse  may  be  weak,  or  full  and 
strong  in  its  character.  There  is  violent  beating  or  impulse  of  the  heart, 
distinct  from  the  sound  of  it,  which  may  readily  be  felt,  and  the  sensation  is 
often  complained  of.  There  is  usually  a florid  complexion,  occasional  headache, 
shortness  of  breath,  and  a tendency  to  haemorrhage  and  inflammatory  attacks. 
These  cases  not  unfrequently  terminate  in  apoplexy.  The  chamber  of  the  ven- 
tricle is  frequently  dilated,  as  well  as  having  its  walls  thickened.  This  is  also 
owing  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  being  impeded,  and  the  symptoms  are  then 
often  more  serious  and  urgent. 

The  treatment  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  consists  in  quiet  of  mind  and 
body,  low  diet,  and  general  antiphlogistic  means.  Small  general  and  local 
bleedings,  especially  by  cupping,  are  very  beneficial;  mild  alteratives  and 
aperients,  such  as  a little  blue  pill  at  night,  or  F.  2 or  3,  and  a seidlitz  powder 
occasionally,  or  F.  46,  are  requisite,  and  the  medicine  F.  115  is  often  very 
serviceable. 

The  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  seldom  hypertrophied,  but  often  dilated, 
and  this  is  generally  the  consequence  of  long-standing  disease  of  the  lungs,  which 
has  prevented  the  easy  passage  of  the  blood;  the  right  auricle  and  the  jugular 
veins  usually  participate  in  the  dilatation,  which  may  be  very  apparent  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are,  fluttering  of  the 
heart,  irregular  pulse,  distress  and  shortness  of  breathing,  a dusky  skin,  bloated 
and  anxious  countenance,  tendency  to  delirium  and  drowsiness ; finally,  general 
dropsy  supervenes.  On  listening  to  the  sounds  and  impulse  of  the  heart,  they 
are  usually  found  tumultuous  and  excessively  irregular.  Such  cases  are  exces- 
sively difficult  to  treat : tonic  and  stimulating  means  do  mischief,  and  lowering 
ones  cannot  be  borne  to  any  extent.  Gentle  action  on  the  kidneys,  by  such 
medicines  as  F.  81,  82,  103,  may  be  resorted  to.  The  action  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  may  be  regulated  by  such  pills  as  F.  35, 36,  38, 145,  avoiding  strong 
mercurial  and  cathartic  medicines  as  far  as  possible.  Counterirritation  should 
be  kept  up  with  the  antimonial  ointment  F.  140  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
chest.  If  any  tonic  can  be  borne  it  is  iron  : ten-grain  doses  of  the  sesquioxide, 
or  fifteen  drops  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesquicliloride,  may  be  taken  twice  or 
three  times  a day,  or  the  medicine  F.  164  may  be  tried. 

The  two  ventricles  of  the  heart  may  be  simultaneously  diseased,  and  the 
auricles  may  participate  in  the  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles.  The  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  heart  is  sometimes  materially  diminished  in  bulk  and  deteriorated 
in  texture,  and,  in  fact,  weakened  exceedingly,  though  without  any  obvious 
cause  : this  may  not  be  much  felt  if  there  be  an  easy  and  quiet  kind  of  life  ; but 
if  any  severe  trial  of  the  constitution  occur,  it  will  then  manifest  its  influence. 

Valvui.au  Disease. — The  valves  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  are  much  more 
apt  to  become  affected  than  those  of  the  right  side.  Slight  inflammation, 
especially  of  rheumatic  character,  will  gradually  change  the  texture  of  the 
valves  from  being  thin  and  flexible  to  a firm  and  dense  state,  such  as  cartilage, 
and  even  bone,  so  that  they  become  less  moveable  and  less  capable  of  protecting 
the  respective  apertures  to  which  they  arc  adapted,  thus  impeding  the  egress  of 
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blood  on  the  one  hand,  and  permitting  its  undue  reflux  on  the  other  hand.  The 
valves  may  he  lacerated,,  or  he  rendered  thin  and  faulty,  and  also  they  may  be- 
come the  seat  of  small  tumours.  All  these  cliauges  have  the  same  effect,  that 
of  interfering  with  the  proper  valvular  action.  The  aortic  valves,  which  are 
placed  where  the  large  pipe  or  artery  takes  its  departure  from  the  left  ventricle, 
are  very  commonly  diseased,  and  this  gives  rise  to  a peculiar  sound,  different  from 
the  mere  sound  of  contraction ; it  is  termed  the  bellows  sound,  and  depends  on 
the  diminished  size  and  motiouless  state  of  the  natural  aperture.  The  valve 
which  exists  between  the  left  ventricle  and  left  auricle — namely,  the  mitral 
valve — may  become  diseased,  when  somewhat  similar  sounds  are  given  rise  to. 
This  affection  will,  of  course,  impede  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  lungs  : 
it  will,  therefore,  cause  those  organs  to  become  seriously  affected,  rendering 
them  liable  to  become  congested,  and  so  giving  rise  to  haemorrhage  from  the 
lungs,  and  even  what  is  termed  pulmonary  apoplexy.  The  valvular  diseases  of 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  comparatively  of  little 
consequence.  To  distinguish  the  various  morbid  sounds  characterizing  the  dif- 
ferent diseases  of  the  heart  requires  much  tact  and  experience;  the  nature  of 
the  sounds,  their  locality  and  extent,  together  with  the  pulse  and  the  general 
constitutional  symptoms,  combine  to  afford  guidance  to  the  physician.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  distinct  from  its  sounds  ; the 
first  depends  on  the  concussion  of  the  walls  of  the  chest  and  the  adjacent  viscera 
by  the  heart’s  contraction ; the  second,  which  in  its  healthy  state  is  double,  is 
constituted  in  the  first  place  by  the  dull,  prolonged,  rasping  sound,  indicating 
ventricular  contraction,  and  simultaneous  with  the  pulse,  and  in  the  second 
place  by  a sharp  clicking  sound,  which  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  closure 
of  the  aortic  valves,  so  as  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  blood  into  the  left  ventricle. 
From  what  has  been  said  in  reference  to  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  it  will 
be  readily  apparent  how  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  usually  become  combined 
therewith,  and  it  is  not  until  one  of  these  morbid  states  is  established  that  much 
inconvenience  is  experienced.  In  the  first  instance,  valvular  disease  may  merely 
give  rise  to  some  feelings  of  uneasiness,  slight  irregularity  of  the  circulation,  a 
little  embarrassment  of  respiration,  perhaps  attended  with  a trifling  cough ; and 
it  is  only  auscultation,  or  an  examination  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  that  enables 
us  to  detect  the  mischief  which  is  in  progress. 

The  treatment  of  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory. 
The  observance  of  quietude  and  the  avoidance  of  exertion  and  excitement  must 
be  positively  enjoined.  The  diet  should  be  strictly  regulated,  and  very  moderate 
in  its  character,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  stimulating  liquors,  except  under  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  must  be  strictly  observed.  Disease  of  the  heart  is  a 
common  occasion  of  sudden  death,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  great  majority  ot 
the  cases  which  occur  are  attributable  to  that  cause  in  one  form  or  another. 

Functional  Disease  of  the  Heart.— Derangement  of  cardiac  action, 
without  any  organic  disease,  is  a common  accompaniment  of  many  complaints* 
especially  those  of  nervous  character.  Thus  we  may  have  beating,  palpitation] 
or  irregular  action,  and  yet  nothing  serious  amiss.  Beating  of  the  heart  may 
originate  in  over-excitement  or  digestive  derangement ; palpitation  may  depend 
on  undue  nervous  irritability;  and  irregularity  of  the  heart’s  action  will 
generally  be  caused  by  nervous  exhaustion  or  deep-seated  digestive  derange- 
ment. These  are  merely  symptoms,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
serious  diseases  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  which  would  occasion  needless 
alarm. 
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HICCOUGH,  OR  HICCUP. 

This  consists  in  a convulsive  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  or  midriff,  which 
gives  rise  to  sudden  inspirations  at  short  intervals.  It  is  a symptom  of  some 
derangement  of  the  stomach,  and  indigestible  food,  flatulency,  acidity,  are  the 
immediate  causes  of  its  occurrence  : it  is  very  common  with  young  children. 
Hiccough  is  sometimes  a nervous  affection,  and  may  then  have  considerable 
duration.  A draught  of  cold  water,  or  the  same  wdtli  an  addition  of  two  or 
three  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy,  or  half  a teaspoonful  of  sal  volatile,  will  usually 
relieve  the  ailment.  For  children,  a little  magnesia,  with  or  without  a few 
drops  of  sal  volatile,  is  generally  beneficial.  When  hiccough  is  habitual  in  the 
adult,  the  pills  F.  9,  34,  are  serviceable. 

HOOPING-COUGH. 

This  disease  consists  essentially  in  paroxysms  of  loud  convulsive  cough, 
gradually  decreasing  in  force,  apparently  from  exhaustion,  and  from  the  expul- 
sion of  a great  proportion  of  the  air  contained  in  the  chest  by  the  series  of 
rapid  and  forcible  expirations.  This  is  closely  succeeded  by  one  long  spasmodic 
inspiration,  which,  drawing  the  air  rapidly  through  the  contracted  air  passages, 
gives  rise  to  a loud  shrill  sound,  which  is  termed  a whoop  or  hoop.  The  violent 
convulsive  fits  of  coughing  bring  up  much  mucus  from  the  lungs,  and  often 
occasion  sickness ; thus  there  is  sometimes  difficulty  in  retaining  any  food  on 
the  stomach.  Much  exhaustion  often  follows  the  convulsive  attack,  and  for 
some  time  it  may  cause  the  breathing  to  be  short  and  hurried : the  face  often 
becomes  swollen.  In  the  first  instance  we  generally  have  the  symptom  of  a 
feverish  cold,  with  slight  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  often  a tendency  to  in- 
flammation. In  the  course  of  about  a fortnight,  however,  the  disease  puts  on 
its  peculiar  character.  The  complaint  may  be  speedily  subdued,  or  it  may  be 
tedious  in  its  course,  and  even  not  subside  for  months.  It  is  not  usually  fatal, 
but  is  most  severe  in  very  young  children.  The  complication  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  constitutes  the  danger,  and  its  slow  and  insidious  approach  is  to 
be  carefully  guarded  against. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  feverish  stage  of  the  disease,  F.  4 for  an  adult,  or 
in  smaller  proportion  for  a child,  should  be  given  at  bed-time,  and  a little 
castor  oil,  or  F.  42  or  69,  in  the  morning;  these  may  be  repeated  if  necessary 
two  or  three  times;  the  medicine  F.  Ill  or  119  may  then  be  useful.  The  diet 
should  be  regulated,  and  made  mild  and  unirritating ; cold  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  a wrarm- water  or  steam  bath  at  bed- time  is  occasionally  desirable. 
As  soon  as  the  disease  is  established,  our  treatment  must  be  varied.  An  emetic, 
F.  87,  should  be  given  at  bed-time,  as  often  as  requisite,  perhaps  every  other 
night.  It  will  serve  to  relieve  the  chest  of  the  load  of  phlegm  which  often 
accumulates,  and  at  any  rate  it  tends  to  relax  the  spasmodic  condition  of  the 
air  passages.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  gently  open  with  castor  oil  or  F.  42. 
The  cough  medicine,  F.  118,  121,  may  be  given  occasionally.  Our  chief  re- 
liance, however,  should  be  on  opiate  frictions,  which  are  well-nigh  infallible 
in  effecting  a cure ; the  liniment  F.  19  should  be  perseveringly  rubbed  in  over 
the  throat,  spine,  and  chest,  night  and  morning,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes.  For  young  infants  the  liniment  should  be  made  with  only 
half  the  quantity  of  laudanum  and  spirit  of  camphor.  When  the  disease  is 
evidently  chiefly  spasmodic,  without  the  combination  of  inflammatory  symptoms, 
we  must  avoid  all  irritating  and  lowering  treatment,  and  especially  beware  of 
calomel.  The  diet  should  be  light  but  nutritious,  but  tonic  medicines  are 
rarely  required.  Occasionally  change  of  air  may  be  desirable.  Decided  inflam- 
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mation  of  the  lungs  of  course  requires  appropriate  treatment,  as  elsewhere 
described,  but  where  there  is  merely  a lurking  tendency  thereto,  the  antimonial 
ointment,  F.  140,  may  be  applied  each  night  in  lieu  of  the  opiate  liniment,  until 
some  slight  counter-irritation  is  established. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

Hydrophobia  literally  means  a dread  of  water.  This  fearful  and  fatal  disease 
is  essentially  spasmodic  and  nervous  in  its  nature,  and  is  occasioned  by  the  ino- 
culation of  the  saliva  of  a rabid  animal.  It  is  fortunately  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. The  wound  inflicted  heals  as  an  ordinary  one,  and  it  is  not  till  the  lapse 
of  an  uncertain  interval,  usually  within  six  months,  than  any  inconvenience  is 
experienced.  The  person  first  complains  of  feeling  generally  unwell;  the 
locality  of  the  wound  becomes  sore  and  uncomfortable,  and  even  painful ; he 
soon  becomes  irritable,  and  general  aching  of  the  muscles  is  experienced,  with 
some  stiffness  about  the  neck  and  throat ; he  then  finds  himself  unable  to 
swallow  liquids,  or  can  only  do  so  with  considerable  effort,  and  much  sobbing 
attends  the  endeavour ; the  surface  is  very  irritable,  and  any  current  of  air 
occasions  shrinking  and  horror,  and  even  the  waving  reflection  of  a mirror  will 
have  the  same  effect : violent  convulsions  now  occur  at  intervals,  with  much 
foaming  at  the  mouth ; and  the  convulsive  paroxysms  will  come  on  spontane- 
ously, or  may  be  brought  on  by  the  sight  of  liquids,  or  the  slightest  breath  of 
air.  During  the  intervals  the  patient  is  generally  in  a state  of  considerable 
excitement,  and  he  speaks  in  a hurried  manner,  though  quite  sensibly ; he  looks 
askance,  and  seems  to  labour  under  some  indefinable  dread ; he  hawks  inces- 
santly, and  endeavours  to  expectorate,  as  though  something  were  lodged  in  the 
throat,  but  nothing  is  brought  up  beyond  a little  viscid  phlegm ; no  pain  is 
complained  of,  and  he  will  generally  declare  that  there  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  him  when  asked ; at  times  there  is  muttering  delirium,  and  he  talks  on 
some  imaginary  subject.  Such  are  the  most  prominent  symptoms  which  occur, 
and  within  the  space  of  three  days  the  patient  usually  dies  exhausted.  All 
treatment  has  hitherto  been  found  unavailing  for  this  mysterious  disease,  though 
medicines  of  every  description  have  been  tried.  Tartarized  antimony,  ammonia, 
or  chloroform,  have  not  hitherto  been  much  resorted  to ; they  are  certainly 
feasible  remedies,  which  seem  to  deserve  a fair  trial.  For  further  information 
on  the  subject,  see  Poisoned  Wounds. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS. 

This  is  a form  of  nervous  disease  which  is  often  troublesome  to  treat.  It 
consists  of  lowness  of  spirits,  with  gloomy  and  desponding  thoughts,  and  strange 
fears  and  fancies.  It  may  depend  on  excessive  exhaustion  of  nervous  power 
from  anxiety,  disappointment,  or  undue  mental  exertion.  It  may  also  originate 
in  bilious  affection  or  derangement  of  the  general  health,  and  these  latter  causes 
often  enter  into  combination  with  those  first  mentioned.  To  abstract  the 
patient  from  the  occasions  of  nervous  irritation  and  depression  must  be  our  first 
aim,  and  to  turn  his  attention  and  thoughts  in  other  channels  and  to  other 
objects  than  those  which  have  been  prejudicial.  Thus  the  merchant  must  leave 
his  counting-house,  the  student  his  books,  and  the  lawyer  his  office,  and  en- 
deavour by  change  of  scene,  and  amusing  and  agreeable  pursuits,  to  divert  his 
mind  and  employ  his  attention  : he  must  brace  up  his  nerves,  and  gain  tone  for 
his  general  system,  by  exercise  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  by  regulated  diet,  and 
by  early  hours,  and  thus  he  may  regain  fresh  vigour  for  the  pursuits  of  life. 
Indolence  and  luxurious  living,  together  or  individually,  are  fertile  sources  of 
hypochondriasis ; they  will  cause  a morbid  irritability,  which  soon  gives  rise  to 
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strange  morbid  feelings,  which  prey  on  the  mind,  warping  every  thought,  and 
converting  all  into  gloom  and  despondency.  Here  we  should  resort  to  active 
employment,  and  endeavour  to  engage  the  mind  in  some  pursuit  which  will 
occupy  and  interest  it,  at  the  same  time  that  there  must  be  thorough  refor- 
mation of  diet  and  regimen. 

Treatment. — We  must  in  the  first  place  attend  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
which  are  often  torpid  and  inactive.  Where  the  secretions  are  much  depraved, 
two  or  three  doses  of  blue  pill  on  alternate  or  even  consecutive  nights  may  be 
desirable,  to  be  followed  in  the  morning  by  a purgative,  such  as  F.  43,  44,  68, 
69,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  An  ounce  and  a half  of  com- 
pound decoction  of  aloes,  taken  once  or  twice  a day,  may  answer  admirably. 
F.  128,  149,  150,  are  good  stomachic  medicines,  when  such  are  requisite  from 
failure  of  appetite,  &c.  Where  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  is  merely 
sluggish,  without  manifesting  serious  derangement,  the  pills  as  per  F.  30,  32, 
34,  or  35,  will  suffice  to  maintain  that  mild  aperient  stimulation  which  should 
constitute  the  main  feature  of  our  medical  treatment  of  hypochondriasis.  We 
cannot  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  necessity  of  pure  air  and  abundant  exercise. 
The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  and  rather  generous  than  otherwise  : meat  may 
be  eaten  twice  a day,  and  a moderate  amount  of  stimulating  liquids  taken,  in 
the  shape  of  good  sherry,  weak  brandy  and  water,  and  the  pale  bitter  ale.  Too 
much  tea  and  coffee  should  be  avoided,  and,  in  lieu  of  either  of  those  beverages, 
in  the  after  part  of  the  day,  a little  seltzer  water,  with  a glass  of  sherry  in  it, 
and  a biscuit,  will  be  preferable. 

INCONTINENCE  OP  UEINE. 

Tliis  complaint  consists  in  the  urine  passing  involuntarily,  without  the  patient 
having  the  power  of  retaining  it,  and  often  without  his  being  conscious  of  its 
taking  place;  the  complaint  may  be  only  partial.  It  commonly  occurs  in 
children  or  old  people,  and  generally,  especially  in  the  latter  instance,  it  depends 
on  a kind  of  paralysis  of  the  muscle  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

In  children  incontinence  of  urine  often  originates  in  laziness  or  carelessness, 
but  it  may  arise  from  debility.  It  generally  occurs  at  night,  and  in  such  case 
the  child  should  be  prohibited  from  taking  any  fluid  towards  bedtime,  and  be 
made  to  empty  the  bladder  thoroughly  before  going  to  sleep.  If  we  consider 
that  there  is  constitutional  weakness,  half  a teaspoonful  of  the  syrup  of  the 
iodide  of  iron,  or  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  should  be  given  twice  or  three  times  a day  in  a little  water  to  a child 
between  two  and  five  years  old.  A small  blister  to  the  sacrum  is  sometimes  an 
efficient  remedy.  Cold  sponging,  or  a douche  down  the  spine  at  bedtime,  may 
be  tried.  If  these  means  fail,  the  application  of  a little  lunar  caustic  round 
the  inner  part  of  the  opening  of  the  urethra  from  time  to  time  will  rarely  fail 
to  effect  a cure : it  causes  a little  soreness,  which  is  acutely  felt  on  the  passage 
of  the  first  few  drops  of  urine,  and  so  wakes  the  child  if  asleep.  Passing  the 
urine  into  warm  water,  or  the  application  of  a little  cold  cream  or  sweet  oil 
before  its  emission,  will  prevent  the  pain. 

In  old  people  incontinence  of  urine  may  on  the  one  hand  depend  on  debility, 
either  local  or  general,  while  on  the  other  it  may  originate  in  irritation  of  the 
bladder  from  chronic  inflammation,  stone,  &c.  Thus,  when  connected  with 
debility,  the  complaint  must  be  treated  with  stimulant  and  tonic  medicines, 
such  as  the  tincture  of  sesquichloride  of  iron,  or  the  mixture  F.  130.  The 
infusion  of  buchu  is  also  a good  medicine,  and  it  may  be  combined  with  the 
mineral  acid  drops  F.  6,  or  with  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  in  doses  of  from 
ten  to  twenty  drops : a blister  to  the  sacrum  is  another  remedy ; and  a cold 
douche  or  sponging  may  do  good.  When  the  complaint  depends  on  irritation 
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of  the  bladder,  our  lino  of  treatment  must  be  different.  Mucilaginous  diluents, 
such  as  solution  of  gum,  linseed  tea,  or  barley  water,  must  be  drunk  copiously. 
Small  doses  of  opium  will  be  serviceable,  for  example,  five  or  ten  drops  of 
Jaudanum  two  or  three  times  a day  in  the  infusion  of  buchu,  or  it  may  be  taken 
at  bedtime  in  the  form  of  Dover’s  powder.  When  the  urine  is  acid,  the  alka- 
line mixture  P.  8 will  sometimes  do  good. 

INFLAMMATION. 

Inflammation  is  indicated  by  redness,  pain,  heat,  and  swelling,  which  when 
the  part  affected  is  external  are  readily  perceptible,  but  they  are  somewhat 
obscure  and  hidden  when  it  is  internal.  When  the  attack  is  severe,  the  local 
excitement  is  attended  with  fever  and  general  disturbance  of  the  system,  and 
this  is  especially  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  pulse.*  All  parts  of  the  living 
body  may  be  subject  to  inflammation,  and  that  inflammation  is  liable  to  vary 
according  to  the  texture  and  organization  of  the  part  affected.  Inflammation 
is  very  apt  to  take  place  in  the  very  vascular  and  highly  organized  parts  : it 
goes  on  most  rapidly  therein,  and  though  it  may  be  replete  wdth  danger,  yet 
when  once  that  is  passed,  the  recovery  will  most  probably  be  complete  and 
satisfactory.  But  when  inflammation  sets  up  in  the  less  vascular  parts,  where 
the  organization  is  of  lower  character,  the  progress  of  the  disease  will  be 
more  tedious,  and  though  the  danger  will  be  less  throughout,  the  recovery  of 
the  health  of  the  part  will  be  slower  and  more  uncertain.  Thus  it  is  apparent 
that  the  high  vitality  of  any  part  makes  it  more  liable  to  disease,  yet  at  the 

* Tlte  pulse  being  of  special  importance  in  reference  to  inflammation,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  here  offer  a few  general  observations  on  the  subject. 

The  term  pulse  is  usually  applied  to  the  beat  and  stroke  of  the  artery,  which  may  be 
felt  on  the  thumb  side  of  the  wrist,  and  it  may  also  be  found  by  pressure  on  any  other 
artery  sufficiently  superficial.  The  pulse  is  felt  almost  at  the  same  moment  that  the 
heart  contracts,  sending  a wave  of  blood  through  the  arteries.  It  indicates  the 
pressure  and  force  of  the  heart’s  contraction,  the  amount  and  disposition  of  the  mass 
of  the  blood,  and  also  the  contracted  or  relaxed  conditions  of  the  various  bloodvessels. 
These  states  influence  the  character  of  the  pulse,  which,  therefore,  by  its  peculiarity, 
affords  to  the  practised  observer  an  index  to  the  condition  of  the  entire  system,  show- 
ing the  nature  of  the  constitution,  and  denoting  the  occurrence  of  any  deviation  from 
health. 

The  average  pulse  of  a healthy  male  adult  is  from  80  to  72  strokes  in  a minute, 
that  of  a female  somewhat  more.  During  the  first  year  of  life  the  pulse  is  at  the  rate 
of  from  135  to  110  beats  in  each  minute;  during  the  second  and  third  year  from 
100  to  110;  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  it  averages  95 ; at  the  seventh,  90 ; 
at  the  fifteenth,  85 ; and  between  the  fifteenth  and  twenty-first  year  it  may  even  sink 
below  the  adult  average.  In  age,  as  a general  rule,  the  pulse  is  slower  than  in  the 
adult.  The  said  averages  of  pulse  are,  however,  liable  to  much  difference,  for  while  in 
some  persons  it  is  naturally  slow,  in  others  it  may  be  fast,  and  also  it  may  be  strong 
or  weak,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  the 
size  of  the  artery.  The  pulse  of  the  individual  may  vary  much  within  twenty-four 
hours ; exercise,  digestion,  or  any  excitement,  may  accelerate  or  augment  it  much 
beyond  what  it  is  during  perfect  quiescence,  while  in  sleep  it  falls  below  the  average. 
There  is,  however,  a marked  departure  from  the  average  when  any  morbid  state 
exists,  and  which  may  be  very  readily  recognised.  In  inflammatory  states  the  pulse 
is  quickened  and  becomes  harder  and  less  compressible,  and  where  there  is  plethora  it 
is  also  usually  fuller ; where  there  is  congestion  or  obstruction,  the  pulse  is  labouring 
or  impeded ; where  there  is  much  nervous  excitement  there  is  rapid  action  of  the 
pulse  ; where  there  is  a state  of  constitutional  debility,  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  com- 
pressible, though  from  relaxation  it  may  give  the  sensation  of  fulness.  Disease  ©f  the 
heart  has  a special  influence  on  the  pulse,  sometimes  giving  the  semblance  of  inflam- 
mation, and  sometimes  that  of  debility,  but  nt  the  same  time  there  is  usually  some 
irregularity  or  intermission  of  boat  which  serves  to  distinguish  it.  The  different  forms 
of  inflammation  have  mostly  an  individual  peculiarity  in  reference  to  the  pulse,  which 
we  shall  generally  notice  in  passing. 
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same  time  it  renders  it  more  apt  for  the  recovery  of  health.  The  danger  of 
an  inflammation  must  also  bear  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  affected 
organ,  and  the  more  essential  the  function  is  to  life,  the  less  readily  will  any 
interference  or  impediment  he  borne.  Plethora  or  excitement  predispose  to 
inflammation  : local  irritation,  checked  secretion,  or  a chill  will  arouse  it.  In- 
flammation is  termed  acute  when  rapid  in  its  progress,  violent  in  its  character, 
and  speedy  in  its  result,  and  occurs  in  the  most  marked  form  in  persons  of 
strong  muscular  temperament.  Where  inflammation  is  slow  in  its  course, 
milder  in  its  form,  and  uncertain  as  to  its  duration,  it  is  designated  as  chronic, 
and  this  is  most  apt  to  affect  lymphatic  habits  or  some  peculiar  modifications  of 
the  bilious  constitution. 

Inflammation,  whether  external  or  internal,  acute  or  chronic,  tends  to  one  of 
five  results.  1.  Resolution;  that  is,  the  disease  may  develope  its  ordinary 
symptoms,  and  then  gradually  subside,  without  further  mischief.  2.  Effusion, 
which  consists  in  the  inflamed  capillary  vessels  pouring  out  some  portion  of  the 
blood  material,  serum,  albuminous  matter,-  or  fibrine,  also  known  as  coagulable 
lymph.  3.  Suppuration,  which  is  constituted  by  the  formation  of  purulent 
matter,  which  is  secreted  by  the  vital  action  of  the  capillaries  from  the  blood 
itself : when  this  matter  is  contained  in  a circumscribed  cavity,  it  is  called  an 
abscess.  4.  Ulceration,  which  is  generally  preceded  or  accompanied  by  more  or 
less  suppuration,  and  consists  in  an  uudue  removal  of  some  of  the  animal  substance 
by  the  action  of  the  absorbents,  thus  occasioning  a breach  of  substance.  5. 
Mortification,  or  gangrene,  which  consists  in  the  death  of  the  part ; the  circu- 
lation becomes  arrested,  and  its  vitality  is  thus  lost ; the  vital  reaction  of  the 
system  generally  sets  up  suppuration  and  ulceration,  to  endeavour  to  arrest  the 
more  fatal  disease,  and  throw  it  off. 

Treatment. — The  above  remarks  are  applicable  to  both  external  and  internal 
inflammation,  as  also  will  those  be  that  I am  about  to  make.  The  various  forms 
of  external  inflammation,  and  those  of  the  different  internal  organs,  will  be 
spoken  of  under  their  respective  heads.  In  a case  of  acute  inflammation  we 
must  generally  take  care  in  the  first  instance  that  any  exciting  cause  shall  be 
removed  as  far  as  possible.  I mean  such  as  the  application  of  cold  air  to  the 
lungs,  a foreign  substance  in  any  part  of  the  body,  any  undue  pressure,  &c.  &c. 
In  the  second  place,  we  have  to  appreciate  the  violence  of  the  inflammation  by 
the  local  symptoms,  and  the  degree  of  fever  which  accompanies  it,  in  order  to 
prescribe  antiphlogistic  treatment  in  due  proportion.  If,  for  example,  the 
patient  be  strong  and  vigorous,  and  there  is  a large  amount  of  inflammation, 
if  it  be  seated  in  any  vital  part,  or  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  such  will  be  the 
case,  then  the  free  abstraction  of  blood,  both  generally  and  locally,  will  be 
requisite.*  The  patient  should  therefore  be  bled  from  the  arm,  and  subsequently, 

* Bloodletting  is  an  important  remedy  for  inflammation  and  congestion,  acting  by 
removing  part  of  the  material  of  morbid  development,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
reduces  the  excitement  of  the  system.  While  in  many  inflammatory  and  congestive 
states  there  is  no  remedy  that  can  produce  so  good  an  effect  as  free  bloodletting,  or 
supply  its  place,  yet  there  is  a large  proportion  of  such  cases  wherein,  from  the  pecu- 
liar unhealthy  condition  of  the  blood  and  the  depression  of  the  vital  power,  such  deple- 
tion must  only  be  resorted  to  with  great  caution,  if  at  all.  Of  late  years  bloodletting 
has  gone  much  out  of  fashion,  and  this  is  partly  owing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  improve- 
ment in  medical  treatment,  and  greater  reliance  on  the  restorative  power  of  nature, 
and  on  the  other  partly  to  the  altered  character  of  disease  in  general,  which  now  tends 
to  debility  and  want  of  power  more  than  was  formerly  the  case.  It  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  decided  rule  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  abstraction  of  blood  should 
be  carried,  but  the  following  brief  observations  may  afford  some  guidance.  We  have 
first  to  decide  as  to  the  necessity  of  bloodletting,  and  in  this  we  must  of  course  be 
guided  by  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  Where  there  is  acute  and  violent  affection  of 
any  vital  organ,  such  as  the  brain,  the  lungs,  the  bowels,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  the  measure : it  must  then  be  at  once  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce 
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if  necessary,  cupping  or  leeclies  should  he  resorted  to,  and  even  be  repeated  if 
requisite.  Where  the  inflammation  is  not  violent,  or  if  we  have  not  a strong 
constitution  to  deal  with,  local  bleeding  alone  will  generally  suffice.  If  the 
inflammation  be  internal,  hot  applications  should  be  used  over  the  affected  part, 
such  as  fomentations  of  hot  water,  or  of  decoction  of  camomiles  and  poppy-heads, 
or  bran  poultices.  If  the  inflammation  be  external,  we  may  use  the  same  hot 
applications,  unless  cold  ones  are  more  agreeable  to  the  feelings,  in  which  case 
we  may  use  lead  lotion,  or  F.  123,  124;  there  is,  however,  no  better  application 
than  cold  water;  these  last  may  be  kept  applied  with  a double  fold  of  linen  rag, 
which  should  be  kept  constantly  moist.  Purgatives,  salines,  mercurials,  and 
ant.lmnnin.1s  may  be  required  for  the  general  treatment,  and  their  use  must  be 
carried  far  enough  to  lower  the  state  of  constitutional  excitement. 


INFLAMMATION,  CHRONIC. 

This  is  widely  different  from  acute  inflammation.  It  may  go  on  in  a slow, 
imperfect,  and  languid  manner  from  the  commencement,  or  it  may  be  the  relic 
of  violent  and  acute  disease,  when  its  strength  has  abated  or  been  subdued.  It 
may  linger  on,  finally  subsiding,  or  at  length  terminate  in  the  slow  manifestation 
of  one  of  the  other  results  which  I have  alluded  to.  Chronic  inflammation  is 
generally  connected  with  debility,  and  it  rarely  calls  for  any  depletion,  requiring 
rather  tonic  and  stimulating  treatment.  Thus,  when  the  affection  is  external, 
as  in  the  eye,  the  application  of  caustic,  as  in  F.  137,  may  do  good ; in  other 
cases,  the  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  may  be  serviceable.  Cold  water, 
applied  as  a douche,  or  with  a pad,  and  a dry  wrapper  over  it,  may  be  beneficial ; 
or  even  the  influence  of  simple  pressure,  made  with  a bandage,  may  be  advan- 
tageous. When  the  affection  is  internal,  and  deeply  seated,  counter-irritation 
affords  the  chief  means  of  cure.  Blisters,  issues,  setons,  and  various  stimulating 
applications,  such  as  F.  135,  136,  139,  140,  or  the  compound  mercurial  liniment, 
may  be  made  use  of.  Simple  friction  is  often  advantageous.  Internal  medicine 
may  be  desirable  in  chronic  inflammatory  cases,  whether  internal  or  external, 
and  those  which  are  most  generally  useful  are  of  alterative  character,  such  as 
the  compound  calomel,  or  Plummer’s  pill,  taken  every  night,  or  even  night  and 
morning,  or  F.  5,  7,  may  be  available.  Tonics  may  be  desirable ; iron,  in  the 
form  of  the  sesquioxide,  the  syrup  of  the  iodide,  or  the  citrate,  and  bark,  or 
quinine,  according  to  circumstances,  either  alone  or  in  various  forms  of  combi- 
nation. Exercise  and  the  regulation  of  the  diet  must  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

the  undue  vascular  action  and  relieve  the  symptoms.  A decided  depression  of  the  vital 
power  should  be  effected,  so  as  to  produce  faintness,  and  thus  will  the  system  be  placed 
in  the  most  favourable  state  for  medicinal  action.  When  the  bleeding  produces  very 
speedy  depression,  and  the  pulse  becomes  quick  and  weak,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
morbid  symptoms  are  but  little  relieved,  then  we  may  feel  assured  that  it  does  no 
good,  and  should  on  no  account  carry  it  further.  The  abstraction  of  blood  may  be 
desirable  in  inflammation  occurring  with  a healthy  person  as  the  result  of  accident,  or 
be  required  in  consequence  of  some  local  disease,  and  we  must  then  be  satisfied  to 
carry  the  depletion  far  enough  to  relieve  the  symptoms  without  occasioning  any 
marked  constitutional  depression.  It  is  in  the  last  class  of  cases  that  the  amount  of 
blood  to  be  taken  admits  of  some  uniform  calculation,  and  wherein  the  local  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  is  often  far  preferable  to  that  which  is  general.  From  sixteen  to  twent  y- 
four  ounces  of  blood  may  be  considered  a full  quantity  for  an  adult ; ten  or  twelvo 
ounces  a moderate  one ; and  six  or  eight  ounces  a small  one.  By  cupping,  half  the 
quantity  of  blood  may  be  taken  in  the  same  proportion.  As  to  leeches,  twenty  may  bo 
applied  for  an  adult ; about  twelve  above  the  age  of  fourteen  ; seven  above  the  age  of 
five,  down  to  three  for  children  above  the  age  of  one  year. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

This  is  a rare  disease  in  the  acute  form.  It  is  indicated  by  the  local  pain 
and  the  constant  desire  to  make  water,  with  violent  straining  efforts;  it  is 
accompanied  with  high  fever.  The  complaint  may  arise  from  the  injudicious 
use  of  such  medicines  as  especially  affect  the  organ,  chiefly  copaiba  or  can- 
tharides,  from  excessive  indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors,  or  it  may  be  the  result 
of  debauchery. 

Treatment. — It  will  require  bleeding  from  the  arm  or  by  leeches,  hot  hip-baths, 
and  calomel  and  opium,  one  grain  of  each  every  four  hours,  gentle  aperients, 
such  as  castor  oil,  and  salines,  such  as  F.  103,  105,  for  its  cure.  Mild  diluents, 
such  as  barley-water,  should  be  drunk  plentifully. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS  OR  INTESTINES. 

In  the  commonest  form  of  this  disease  it  is  the  small  intestines  which  are 
affected,  and  the  middle  and  outer  coats  rather  than  the  mucous  or  inner  one. 
The  symptoms  are  inflammatory  fever,  and  the  pulse  is  usually  hard,  quick,  and 
small.  There  is  pain  in  the  abdomen  of  intense  aching  character,  and  often 
much  additional  griping  sensation  at  intervals,  but  the  first-named  pain  is  con- 
stant. There  is  much  tenderness  on  pressure,  a little  abdominal  fulness,  nausea, 
and  subsequent  vomiting  of  dark-coloured  fluid,  and  obstinate  constipation. 
This  disease  may  go  on  rapidly,  terminating  in  mortification,  when  there  is  a 
sudden  cessation  of  pain,  sinking  of  the  pulse,  distension  of  the  belly,  a peculiar 
shrinking  of  the  features,  and  a cold  clammy  state  of  the  surface.  The  patient 
usually  continues  sensible,  almost  to  the  moment  of  death.  A favourable 
termination  may  he  anticipated  when  the  fever  subsides,  the  pain  abates 
gradually,  and  the  bowels  resume  their  action. 

Treatment. — Blood-letting  is  our  most  powerful  remedy,  and  must  he  used 
freely  and  fully,  so  as  to  afford  relief ; within  a few  hours  its  repetition  may  he 
necessary,  if  the  symptoms  do  not  subside,  or  seem  again  on  the  increase ; or, 
if  preferable,  from  ten  to  twenty  leeches  may  then  he  applied.  Hot  fomenta- 
tions or  bran  poultices  should  be  used.  A good  dose  of  calomel,  three  to  ten 
grains,  should  be  given  in  the  first  instance,  and  two  hours  afterwards  an  ounce 
of  castor  oil,  or  the  draught  F.  68 ; in  mild  cases  the  pills  F.  65  may  be  given 
at  the  outset ; we  should,  however,  make  but  one  effort  to  act  on  the  bowels, 
because,  though  the  removal  of  ficcal  matter,  which  may  have  lodged  and  caused 
obstruction  in  them,  is  very  desirable,  yet  if  we  cause  too  much  irritation  in 
our  endeavour,  we  may  bring  on  uncontrollable  vomiting,  and  greatly  aggravate 
the  state  of  inflammation.  The  medicine  on  which  we  may  most  rely  is  a com- 
bination of  calomel  and  opium,  two  grains  of  the  former  with  one  of  the  latter, 
or  we  can  substitute  one  quarter-grain  of  acetate  of  morphine  for  the  opium ; 
either  of  these  may  be  given  as  a powder,  or  in  the  form  of  a pill,  and  may  be 
taken  every  two,  four,  or  six  hours,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  When 
there  is  sickness,  the  effervescent  medicine  F.  102  may  also  be  given.  If  the 
bowels  do  not  act  when  the  urgent  symptoms  have  become  somewhat  subdued, 
we  must  then  endeavour  to  open  them  with  an  enema  of  about  one  quart  of 
thin  gruel  and  two  ounces  of  castor  oil,  or,  if  the  stomach  be  tranquil,  we  may 
try  five  grains  of  compound  colocynth  pill,  repeating  it  at  short  intervals. 
When  there  is  much  abdominal  tenderness  after  the  subsidence  of  the  violent 
inflammatory  symptoms,  a blister  will  be  desirable.  The  diet  should  be  the 
same  as  in  inflammatory  fever,  and  during  convalescence  we  must  be  peculiarly 
careful  that  the  patient  shall  not  take  too  much  food,  or  that  which  is  indi- 
gestible. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Tins  lias  the  usual  symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever,  and  in  addition  we  find 
severe  pain  in  the  head  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  There  is  great 
intolerance  of  light  and  noise;  the  eyes  are  suffused  and  bloodshot,  with  the 
pupils  contracted ; there  is  great  watchfulness  and  violent  delirium ; the  breathing 
is  usually  slow,  the  pulse  hard  and  small.  The  causes  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain  are  generally  an  injury  of  the  head,  long  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun 
when  powerful,  intense  study  or  anxiety,  or  any  undue  excitement. 

Treatment. — The  most  active  depletion  is  requisite ; blood  must  be  largely 
abstracted  from  the  arm,  and  subsequently  from  the  temple,  by  cupping  or 
leeches.  The  head  should  be  shaved ; cold  water,  or  even  ice,  should  be  kept 
applied,  and  powdered  ice  or  freezing  mixture  in  a bladder  is  a good  application. 
A dose  of  calomel,  from  five  to  six  grains,  should  be  given  immediately,  and 
followed  up  by  one  of  the  aperients  F.  68,  69,  70,  which  should  be  repeated  at 
intervals  of  four  hours  until  the  bowels  act  freely.  Calomel  may  then  be  given 
in  doses  of  two  to  five  grains  every  two  hours  until  the  constitution  is  brought 
under  its  influence.  Colchicum  is  one  of  our  best  remedies  in  cases  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain;  it  maybe  given  in  the  shape  of  F.  113,  at  short  intervals, 
until  a decided  effect  is  produced.  A strong  blister  to  the  head  or  the  nape  of 
the  neck  often  helps  to  afford  relief,  especially  when  the  first  violence  of  the 
attack  is  gone  by.  The  management  of  the  patient’s  convalescence  requires 
great  care,  and  all  excitement  and  stimulation  must  be  most  carefully  avoided. 
Chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain  may  lead  to  insanity. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  HEART,  PERICARDITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  substance  or  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  rarely  occurs 
as  an  acute  affection,  but  it  often  assumes  a chronic  form,  giving  rise  to  what 
we  have  noticed  as  disease  of  the  heart.  Pericarditis,  or  inflammation  of  the 
covering  of  the  heart,  however,  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  heart  is  con- 
tained in  a strong  fibrous  bag,  lined  with  a fine  serous  membrane.  This  is 
liable  to  become  affected  with  inflammation,  especially  in  the  course  of  rheumatic 
fever,  and  it  constitutes  a most  dangerous  disease  from  impeding  and  interfering 
with  the  action  of  the  heart  itself.  The  result  of  the  disease  in  question  may 
be  the  effusion  of  fibrinous  matter,  which  will  render  the  surface  of  the  peri- 
cardium rough  and  uneven,  or  agglutinate  it  to  the  exterior  of  the  heart,  or  it 
may  consist  in  the  secretion  of  a quantity  of  turbid  serum,  in  which  there  is 
much  fibrinous  and  albuminous  matter.  The  symptoms  of  pericarditis  are  pain 
and  oppression  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  inability  to  lie  on  the  left  side,  diffi- 
culty of  breathing,  a dry  cough,  anxiety  of  countenance,  irregular  pulse,  pain 
and  stiffness  in  the  left  shoulder,  often  extending  down  the  arm ; the  action  of 
the  heart  is  found  much  disturbed  and  tumultuous,  and  a peculiar  rubbing 
sound  may  be  heard  to  accompany  it ; there  is  generally  delirium.  Even  in  the 
event  of  recovery,  some  mischief  usually  remains  behind. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  active  and  decided.  Free  bleeding  will  be  requisite 
in  the  first  instance,  if  the  patient  be  strong,  so  as  to  produce  a decided  effect 
on  the  heart’s  action,  and  at  any  rate  local  abstraction  of  blood  will  be  available, 
especially  by  cupping.  Calomel  and  opium  should  be  given  assiduously  at  in- 
tervals of  a few  hours — three  grains  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter. 
Mercury,  indeed,  is  our  sheet  anchor,  and  it  must  be  persisted  in  until  it  pro- 
duces its  constitutional  influence  by  causing  salivation.  The  application  of  a 
large  blister  over  the  region  of  the  heart  will  be  very  advisable.  The  diaphoretic 
1 . 76  may  be  used,  and  tho  addition  of  digitalis  will  often  be  found  very 
serviceable. 
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INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

In  addition  to  inflammatory  fever,  there  is  pain  in  the  loins,  more  especially 
on  either  side,  and  this  is  also  felt  deep  in  the  abdomen,  extending  down  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  bladder ; the  pain  may  be  dull  and  aching,  or  it  may  be 
more  acute;  the  testicle  of  the  side  affected  may  be  tender,  and  shrink  or 
retract,  and  the  thigh  will  be  numb ; there  is  frequent  desire  to  make  water, 
which  is  scanty  and  high-coloured;  there  is  nausea  and  vomiting;  the  bowels 
are  usually  costive.  The  symptoms  of  nephralgia  or  nervous  irritation,  which 
usually  depends  on  gravel  or  stone,  are  very  similar,  but  the  fever  is  wanting. 
Lumbago  may  be  taken  for  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  but  the  pain  thereof  is 
generally  on  both  sides,  and  most  especially  exasperated  by  movement.  In- 
flammation of  the  kidney  may  terminate  in  an  abscess,  or  it  may  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  chronic  disease,  which  will  cause  dropsy. 

Treatment. — Bleeding  may  be  requisite  to  such  an  extent  as  the  patient  can 
bear,  or  cupping  may  be  resorted  to.  A warm  bath  will  be  very  useful,  or  at 
any  rate  hot  fomentations  or  bran  poultices.  The  bowels  must  be  freely  un- 
loaded, and  the  best  means  of  effecting  it  is  with  from  two  to  five  grains  of 
calomel,  and  two  hours  afterwards  from  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  of  castor 
oil,  or  the  draught  F.  68  may  be  given ; but  saline  purgatives  are  generally 
objectionable  in  this  disease,  and  even  the  pills  F.  36  or  66  are  preferable, 
especially  to  maintain  the  aperient  action.  Subsequently  the  mixture  F.  103 
may  be  given,  and  if  there  be  much  pain,  irritability,  or  sleeplessness,  an  opiate 
may  be  given  at  bed-time,  such  as  ten  grains  of  Dover’s  powder,  or  the  draught 
F.  100. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LABYNX. 

The  larynx  is  situated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  windpipe;  it  consists  of 
numerous  cartilages  and  muscles  lined  with  mucous  membrane,  and  witli'it  is 
connected  the  mechanism  of  the  voice.  It  is  a peculiarly  shaped  cavity,  being 
much  narrowed  in  parts,  in  order  to  modify  and  give  impetus  to  the  passage  of 
air,  so  occasioning  sound.  If  inflammation,  either  acute  or  chronic,  affect  this 
organ,  and  especially  its  lining  membrane,  respiration  is  speedily  afl’ected  by  the 
swollen  and  irritable  state,  and  a most  dangerous  disease  is  constituted,  though 
fortunately  of  rare  occurrence.  While  croup  or  inflammation  of  the  windpipe 
is  a disease  almost  peculiar  to  children,  inflammation  of  the  larynx  usually  does 
not  occur  till  after  puberty.  Symptoms : — The  disease  begins  apparently  with 
a sore  throat,  cold,  and  fever,  and  on  examination  we  can  perceive  considerable 
redness  at  the  back  of  the  throat.  There  is  pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure 
in  the  situation  of  the  larynx,  a sense  of  constriction,  difficulty  of  breathing,  a 
choking  and  wheezing  inspiration,  a liarsh  cough,  and  a hoarse  or  whispering 
voice.  Difficulty  of  swallowing  is  also  experienced,  and  there  is  peculiar  distress 
and  anxiety.  The  face  at  first  is  flushed,  then  becomes  livid  and  anxious,  and 
there  is  excessive  restlessness  and  desire  for  air. 

Treatment. — General  bleeding  may  be  had  recourse  to  early  in  the  disease, 
but  at  a subsequent  period,  at  any  rate,  cupping  from  the  back  of  the  neck  or 
upper  part  of  the  chest  is  more  desirable  : leeches  ought  never  to  be  applied 
over  the  site  of  the  disease,  as  they  tend  to  cause  swelling  of  the  integuments, 
which  may  aggravate  the  mischief.  A blister  may  be  useful,  and  should  be 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  or  upper  part  of  the  chest.  Medicines  are  of 
little  avail ; the  best,  perhaps,  is  tartarized  antimony,  given  in  such  doses,  fre- 
quently repeated,  as  to  keep  up  nausea  without  causing  vomiting ; it  can  be 
combined  with  small  doses  of  acetate  of  morphine,  which  will  cause  it  to  be 
better  borne,  and  at  the  same  time  allay  the  constitutional  irritation.  Surgical 
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interference  may  sometimes  do  much  in  extreme  cases  of  the  disease  in  question. 
By  making  an  opening  in  the  windpipe,  which  is  situated  lower  down  than  the 
larynx,  the  passage  of  air  into  the  lungs  is  at  once  facilitated,  and  relief  afforded, 
at  any  rate  for  the  time.  The  internal  application  of  caustic  has  been  recom- 
mended : the  strong  solution  F.  137  may  he  applied  with  the  aid  of  a piece  of 
sponge  fastened  to  a slip  of  whalebone.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  larynx  is 
usually  the  sequence  of  the  acute  disease,  or  it  may  he  connected  with  con- 
sumption or  syphilis.  It  generally  leads  to  ulceration,  and  will  by  itself  gene- 
rally wear  a patient  out  more  or  less  speedily.  In  addition  to  appropriate 
constitutional  treatment,  counter-irritation  is  our  best  remedy,  and  this  is  to  be 
effected  by  tartarized  antimony  or  croton  oil,  as  in  F.  139,  140,  which  should 
be  applied  thoroughly  to  the  surface  near  the  diseased  part,  so  as  to  bring  out 
and  maintain  a copious  pustular  eruption.  If  the  respiration  become  greatly 
impeded,  the  operatiou  for  opening  the  windpipe,  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
may  be  of  temporary  service. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LITER. 

In  addition  to  inflammatory  fever,  with  quick,  hard  pulse,  the  symptoms  are 
fulness,  tenderness,  and  pain  in  the  region  of  the  affected  organ ; the  pain  ex- 
tends to  the  right  shoulder,  and  there  is  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  side ; the 
bowels  are  costive,  and  the  urine  is  high-coloured ; the  patient  suffers  with 
nausea,  and  perhaps  retches;  there  is  hiccup,  and  a short  dry  cough ; jaundice 
often  comes  on  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  If  not  arrested,  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  liver  may  terminate  in  the  formation  of  an  abscess,  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  situation,  may  break  and  discharge  itself  in  various  ways.  It 
may  make  its  way  externally,  or  open  internally,  and  will  generally  prove  fatal 
by  inducing  low  irritative  fever ; the  matter  has  been  known  to  find  a passage 
into  the  bronchial  tubes,  so  as  to  be  expectorated  from  the  lungs ; and  again 
the'  abscess  may  burst  so  as  to  pass  into  the  small  intestine,  either  through 
the  hepatic  duct  or  in  some  other  way.  The  disease  in  question  may  owe  its 
origin  to  any  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  inflammation,  but  intemperance,  a hot 
climate,  especially  where  there  is  much  exposure  to  damp  and  night  air,  most 
commonly  give  rise  to  it. 

Treatment. — This  consists  of  blood-letting,  general  and  local.  A dose  of 
calomel,  from  three  to  eight  grains,  must  then  be  given,  followed  at  short 
intervals  by  saline  aperients,  such  as  F.  46,  105,  or  even  Seidlitz  powders,  or 
teaspoonful  doses  of  Epsom  salts  may  be  substituted,  and  these  must  be  per- 
sisted in  until  the  bowels  are  thoroughly  relieved.  We  must  then  resort  to 
calomel,  in  from  one  to  five  grain  doses  every  four  or  six  hours,  with  each  of 
which  we  must  combine  from  half  a grain  to  one  grain  of  opium,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  undue  purging ; and  this  must  be  continued  until  some  relief  is 
obtained,  which  will  generally  be  evident  when  the  mouth  begins  to  get  sore, 
and  copious  secretion  of  bile  takes  place.  The  effervescing  saline  F.  102  may 
be  taken  at  intervals  between  the  mercurial  doses,  so  as  to  allay  the  fever  and 
abate  the  irritable  state  of  the  stomach.  Hot  fomentations  may  be  serviceable 
at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  a large  blister  at  a later  period.  Very 
low  diet  must  be  strictly  observed. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Liter  will  be  referred  to  under  the  head 
of  Livee  Complaints. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

This  embraces  a very  important  class  of  diseases,  which  are  of  common 
occurrence.  We  have  here  to  speak  specially  of  inflammation  of  the  lining 
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membrane  of  the  lungs,  which  is  termed  bronchitis,  and  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  which  is  called  pneumonia.  Inflammation  of  the  covering 
of  the  lungs  is  known  as  pleurisy,  and  we  shall  speak  of  it  separately,  for  though 
it  is  frequently  in  combination,  and  almost  as  it  were  a part  of  pneumonia,  yet 
it  will  often  occur  by  itself,  and  requires  distinction. 

Bronchitis. — The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  an  aching  pain  and  soreness 
in  the  chest ; a loud,  dry  cough,  subsequently  becoming  moist  and  suffocative ; 
embarrassed  and  hurried  respiration ; a frequent  pulse,  sometimes  large,  but 
rarely  very  strong;  and  more  or  less  general  fever.  The  disease  tends  to 
resolve  itself  in  the  secretion  of  thick  viscid  phlegm,  which  gradually  becomes 
thinner  and  more  copious,  when  the  cough  is  looser,  and  the  expectoration  at 
first  difficult,  is  rendered  more  easy.  At  the  commencement  of  bronchitis,  a 
harsh,  dry  sound,  amounting  sometimes  to  snoring,  may  be  heard  through  the 
walls  of  the  chest,  over  the  affected  part,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  gentle  respiratory 
murmur ; and  as  the  disease  progresses,  and  secretion  of  mucus  takes  place, 
when  we  have  a loud,  wheezing,  and  crackling  sound,  and  a kind  of  bubbling 
rattle.  In  the  young  and  healthy  the  disease  is  rarely  fatal,  though  it  may  be 
very  severe ; but  in  the  weak  and  aged,  and  also  in  infants,  it  is  often  attended 
with  the  greatest  danger.  Exposure  to  cold  and  damp  air,  the  inhalation  of 
irritating  vapours,  and  excess  of  diet,  are  the  usual  causes. 

Treatment. — Blood-letting  may  be  desirable  if  the  symptoms  be  violent,  but 
that  which  is  local,  by  means  of  leeches  and  cupping,  will  usually  suffice.  The 
bowels  should  be  freely  acted  on,  and  for  that  purpose  F.  4 may  be  given  at 
bedtime,  substituting  blue  pill  for  calomel  if  the  patient  be  weak,  and  this  may 
be  followed  in  the  morning  with  F.  44,  68,  or  70.  Antimonials  are  then  our 
best  medicines  until  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  relieved,  and  expectoration 
takes  place  freely ; five  grains  of  James’s  powder,  or  half  a drachm  of  anti- 
monial  wine,  every  four  hours,  or  F.  75,  76,  111,  will  answer  our  purpose  : to 
either  of  these  a little  laudanum  (five  to  ten  drops  to  the  dose)  should  be  added 
if  necessary,  to  allay  irritation  and  restlessness,  especially  at  night  time,  and  if 
the  cough  be  troublesome,  F.  117  may  be  resorted  to.  Aperients,  such  as 
F.  29,  36,  68,  will  be  desirable  occasionally.  At  the  first  part  of  the  disease, 
counter-irritation  with  mustard  poultices  will  be  desirable,  and  towards  the 
latter  part  a blister  may  be  made  use  of.  In  the  aged  and  weak,  sudden 
debility  and  sinking  may  come  on,  which  must  be  promptly  met  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  stimulants,  &c.,  as  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of  Influenza. 

Pneumonia,  or  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lung,  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  where  the  lining  membrane  is  affected.  The  symptoms  may  be 
much  the  same,  but  usually  there  is  a shivering  fit  before  the  attack,  the  pain 
is  generally  more  acute,  the  pulse  harder  and  stronger,  and  the  cough  harsher 
and  deeper.  The  patient  usually  lies  on  his  back.  At  first  there  is  no  ex- 
pectoration, or  it  is  mere  colourless  mucus,  but  in  from  twenty-four  to  forty- 
eight  hours  it  is  of  viscid  character,  and  assumes  a rusty  colour,  which  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  On  percussing  the  chest,  that  part  which  is 
affected  gives  a duller  sound  than  any  other,  from  the  lung  having  been  ren- 
dered more  solid  than  natural.  On  listening  at  the  diseased  part,  a peculiar 
crackling  noise  may  be  distinguished  in  lieu  of  the  natural  respiratory  murmur; 
after  a time  this  ceases  or  becomes  irregular,  and  we  have  a harsh  blowing 
sound,  occasioned  by  the  transit  of  the  air  through  the  bronchial  tubes,  without 
being  able  to  pass  into  the  air  cells,  which  have  become  filled  up  and  solidified 
bv  the  inflammation  : the  voice  will  be  found  unnaturally  loud  and  vibrating 
when  listened  to  through  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

Treatment.— It  must  be  similar  to  that  of  bronchitis,  only  more  decided  and 
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energetic.  Blood-letting  must  be  carried  to  a sufficient  extent  to  abate  the 
symptoms,  and  usually  requires  to  be  from  the  arm.  F.  4,  with  the  subsequent 
cathartic,  must  be  given,  and  antimonial  medicine  must  then  be  resorted  to . 
James’s  powder,  antimonial  wine,  or  F.  76,  as  before  directed,  may  suffice,  but 
iu  a violent  case  of  pneumonia  the  antimonial  should  be  given  much  more 
largely.  The  antimonial  wine,  or,  what  is  better,  a solution  of  tartarised  anti- 
mony in  water,  of  similar  strength,  may  be  given  in  teaspoonful  doses  every 
two  or  three  hours,  so  as  to  keep  up  a constant  nausea.  If  it  cause  much 
sickness  or  purging,  four  or  five  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  each  dose. 
When  an  abatement  of  the  symptoms  is  obtained  by  antimonial  treatment, 
persistence  therein,  with  gradual  reduction,  is  sure  to  effect  the  cure.  Another 
good  plan  of  treatment,  especially  if  the  patient  be  not  seen  until  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  when  the  time  for  depletion  is  gone  by,  is  with 
calomel,  two  grains  of  which  may  be  given  every  two  or  four  hours,  combining 
each  dose,  if  desirable,  on  account  of  purging  or  general  irritation,  with  half  a 
grain  of  opium,  or  one-eighth  of  a grain  of  acetate  of  morphine.  In  this,  as 
in  all  other  diseases  where  mercury  is  requisite,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  over- 
salivate the  patient,  but  must  abate  the  mercurial  administration  as  soon  as  the 
mouth  becomes  sore.  It  is  towards  the  latter  stage  of  pneumonia  that  blisters 
are  most  beneficial.  If  the  patient  begin  to  sink,  support  and  stimulation  must 
take  the  place  of  all  other  treatment.  During  the  active  stage  of  pneumonia, 
the  diet  must  be  of  the  lightest  charact  er ; the  patient  should  be  kept  very  quiet, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  sick  room  should  be  moderate  and  equable.  There 
is  a very  low  form  of  pneumonia  often  occurring  in  connexion  with  typhus  fever, 
in  which  no  depletion,  nor  even  antimony  are  borne.  We  must  rely  on  calomel, 
and  opium,  and  blisters,  and  the  patient  will  require  support  and  stimulation. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

This  is  a rare  complaint : it  is  usually  the  result  of  the  influence  of  some 
irritant  poison,  but  may  come  on  from  injudicious  diet,  from  drinking  cold 
water  when  heated,  but  more  especially  from  intemperance  and  the  excessive 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors.  The  symptoms  are,  a constant  acute  burning  pain  at 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  increased  on  the  slightest  pressure ; retching  and  vomit- 
ing, anything  introduced  into  the  stomach  being  immediately  rejected ; intense 
thirst,  and  a red,  rough  tongue.  There  is  generally  constipation,  unless  the 
bowels  have  been  violently  irritated  as  well  as  the  stomach,  often  hiccup,  and 
the  pulse  is  frequent,  small,  and  hard.  Unless  relieved,  the  patient  soon  be- 
comes exhausted,  and  sinks  rapidly.  Spasm  of  the  stomach  is  distinguished 
from  inflammation  by  the  intermitting  and  variable  character  of  the  pain, 
which  is  relieved  on  pressure. 

Treatment. — This  should  consist  in  early  and  copious  general  blood-letting ; 
if  deferred  until  late  it  is  of  no  avail.  Leeches  must  be  applied  abundantly ; 
hot  fomentations  should  be  used;  subsequently  a blister  may  be  applied;  a 
powder  of  two  grains  of  calomel  and  a quarter-grain  of  acetate  of  morphine 
may  be  given  every  two  or  four  hours.  A little  ice  taken  occasionally,  small 
lumps  being  suffered  to  melt  in  the  mouth,  is  an  admirable  remedy.  The 
relief  of  the  bowels  may  be  effected  by  the  use  of  an  enema,  consisting  of  an 
ounce  or  two  of  castor  oil,  and  a pint  or  more  of  thin  gruel,  but  this  must  not 
be  attempted  too  early.  At  a later  period  of  the  disease,  iced  soda  water  or 
seltzer  water  may  be  taken,  combining  with  it  a small  proportion  of  sherry  or 
brandy  if  the  constitutional  depression  makes  it  requisite.  During  conva- 
lescence, the  management  of  the  diet  must  be  most  careful,  the  food  must  bo 
given  at  short  intervals,  and  it  must  be  of  the  lightest  description,  such  as 
beef  tea  or  mutton  broth,  thickened  with  barley  or  a little  crumb  of  bread, 
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animal  or  isinglass  jelly,  the  yolk  of  egg  beat  up  with  milk  ; and  barley-water, 
marsli-mallow  tea,  and  milk  and  water  may  be  drunk,  hut  these  will  usually  be 
more  grateful  to  the  patient  if  taken  quite  cool. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  STOMACH,  CHRONIC. 

This  constitutes  one  of  the  forms  of  dyspepsia,  and  much  that  we  said  under 
that  head  applies  to  the  present  subject  of  our  consideration.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  special  distinctions  to  he  made  in  reference  to  the  complaint  when 
decidedly  inflammatory.  There  is  more  tenderness  over  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  more  marked  pain  after  eating,  and  food  is  often  rejected  an  hour  or 
two  after  being  taken.  The  tongue  has  a reddish  and  slightly  swollen  appear- 
ance, the  pulse  is  quick  and  sharp,  and  there  is  soon  much  general  depression. 

Treatment. — This  should  consist  in  the  application  of  leeches,  if  they  can  be 
borne,  and  in  counter-irritation  by  means  of  mustard  poultices  or  blisters.  An 
alterative  should  be  given  each  night,  such  as  F.  1,  followed  by  a seidlitz  powder 
in  the  morning,  or  by  the  saline  F.  46,  so  as  to  promote  secretion  and  regulate 
the  bowels,  or  F.  38  may  he  made  use  of  for  the  same  purpose.  At  a later 
period  of  the  disease  the  nitrate  of  bismuth,  in  four  or  five-grain  doses,  taken 
three  times  a day,  between  meals,  will  be  found  of  much  service,  and  also  the 
oxide  of  silver  is  a good  remedy,  as  in  F.  12.  Where  there  is  subsequent  loss 
of  appetite  and  want  of  tone  in  the  stomach,  a light  hitter  infusion  twice  or 
three  times  a day  will  do  good,  such  as  those  of  camomile,  calumba,  cascarilla. 
But  diet  is  the  main  ingredient  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
stomach,  especially  at  the  outset.  It  must  consist  chiefly  of  farinaceous  food, 
which  may  he  combined  with  milk.  Animal  broths  and  jellies  may  also  be 
taken,  with  good  plain  biscuit  or  well-toasted  bread.  Tea  and  coffee  should  he 
altogether  forbidden,  but  good  cocoa  is  unobjectionable.  The  food  should  be 
taken  often,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a time ; no  stimulating  liquids  should 
be  allowed.  When  the  irritative  and  inflammatory  symptoms  are  abated,  the 
case  will  then  assume  the  shape  of  ordinary  dyspepsia,  and  must  be  treated 
accordingly. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  THROAT,  OR  SORE  THROAT. 

As  already  pointed  out,  a sore  throat  may  form  part  of  a cold,  which,  indeed, 
'is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  hut  it  may  also  assume  a more  severe  character, 
and  constitute  a disease  by  itself.  An  inflammatory  sore  throat  is  attended  by 
much  pain,  sense  of  constriction,  and  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  on  examina- 
tion the  interior  of  the  throat  presents  a red  and  turgid  appearance,  while 
there  is  also  an  external  fulness  and  tenderness  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck. 
There  is  more  or  less  fever. 

Treatment. — An  emetic,  F.  87,  at  the  outset  will  often  do  much  good. 
Leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  external  surface  of  the  throat,  and  subse- 
quently a hot  bread  poultice.  From  two  to  five  grains  of  calomel  should  be 
taken,  and  followed  up  by  the  aperient  draught  F.  68.  The  saline  F.  Ill  may 
then  be  made  use  of,  or  the  aperient  saline  F.  105,  if  more  suitable.  Gargles 
are  of  little  service,  but,  at  any  rate,  water,  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  will  con- 
stitute the  best  that  can  be  used,  and  the  inhalation  of  hot  steam  will  he  better 
still. 

Ulcerated  Sore  Throat. — Inflammation  of  the  throat  is  apt  to  go  on 
rapidly  to  ulceration,  when,  on  examination,  we  perceive  numerous  small  sores 
of  a whitish  colour  over  the  surface  of  the  throat  and  tonsils,  which  gradually 
increase  and  becomo  deeper.  There  is  usually  much  fever  and  general 
irritation. 
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Treatment. — The  first  violence  of  the  inflammation  having  gone  by,  the 
abstraction  of  blood  is  rarely  requisite,  and  the  management  of  this  disease 
must  be  somewhat  different  altogether.  The  emetic,  the  calomel,  the  aperient, 
and  the  salines  are  desirable ; counter-irritation,  by  the  repeated  application 
of  mustard  poultices,  or  by  blisters,  is  necessary.  The  gargle  F.  133,  used 
frequently,  may  be  serviceable  in  removing  mucus  and  cleansing  the  throat, 
or,  what  is  still  better,  the  medicated  honey,  F.  134,  may  be  dissolved  m a 
quarter-pint  of  warm  water,  and  used  in  a similar  manner.  . But  the  best 
local  application  for  ulcerated  sore  throat  is  the  caustic  solution  F.  137.  It 
should  be  well  smeared  over  the  surface,  two  or  three  times  a day,  with  a 
large  camel-hair  brush.  All  antiphlogistic  and  lowering  treatment  must  be 
speedily  abandoned  when  the  throat  continues  ulcerated,  and  bark  and  opium 
must  then  be  our  remedies.  Half  a wineglassful  of  the  decoction  of  baik 
should  be  taken  every  four  or  six  hours,  or  the  mixture  F.  161,  care  being 
taken  to  maintain  due  aperient  action.  Ulcerated  sore  throat  is  often  in- 
fectious. 

Ptjteid  Soee  Throat. — This  is  constituted  by  an  intense  and  malignant 
form  of  ulcerated  sore  throat.  The  internal  surface  presents  an  intense  vivid 
redness,  and  the  sores  have  a dark  livid  appearance,  and  spread  rapidly.  The 
mouth  is  covered  with  dark-brown  fur,  and  the  breath  is  exceedingly  offensive. 
The  accompanying  fever  is  of  low  nervous  character,  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement. This  form  of  sore  throat  is  often  connected  with  scarlet  fever, 
and  is  occasionally  epidemic. 

Treatment. — This  must  consist  in  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  F.  87, 
in  the  first  instance.  The  bowels  should  then  be  freely  opened  with  mild 
aperient  medicine,  such  as  F.  44,  68,  or  castor  oil  will  suffice,  avoiding  violent 
purging.  This  may  be  followed  up  with  F.  107.  The  gargles  F.  60  or  133 
may  be  used  warm,  and  the  application  of  the  caustic  solution,  as  before  men- 
tioned, will  be  desirable.  Bark  and  quinine  must  be  our  chief  remedies,  and 
F.  159,  162,  may  be  resorted  to ; or  if  the  combination  of  mineral  acid  be 
deemed  advisable,  we  may  administer  F.  161.  A blister  to  the  chest  or  the 
nape  of  the  neck  will  sometimes  be  requisite.  If  diarrhoea  occur  to  any  extent, 
it  should  be  restrained  by  such  medicines  as  F.  1 14,  152 ; and  when  there  is 
much  restlessness,  an  occasional  anodyne,  such  as  F.  15,  99,  may  be  desirable. 
Nourishment  should  be  given  in  every  possible  form.  Strong  broth,  beef-tea, 
animal  and  isinglass  jelly,  yolk  of  egg  beat  up  with  milk  or  wine,  and  if  there 
be  great  inability  to  swallow,  enemas  of  broth  and  beef  tea  may  be  adminis- 
tered. Wine  of  any  kind,  especially  port,  brandy,  beer,  or  any  other  stimulus, 
may  be  given  alone  or  in  combination,  as  required  by  the  symptoms.  The 
surface  of  the  body  should  be  well  sponged  over  with  vinegar  and  water,  in 
the  proportion  of  one-fourth  part  of  the  former,  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty - 
four  hours,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  room  be  kept  well  ventilated, 
and  that  there  is  a free  access  for  pure  fresh  air. 

INFLUENZA. 

This  is  an  epidemic  catarrh  or  cold,  coming  on  somewhat  suddenly,  and  ac- 
companied with  much  general  depression.  The  chest  soon  becomes  very  irritable, 
occasioning  much  pain,  cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  without  much  excite- 
ment of  the  pulse  or  true  inflammatory  state.  The  disease  may  have  the  cha- 
racter of  bronchitis,  so  that  finally  there  may  bo  much  secretion  and  expecto- 
ration of  mucus. 

Treatment. — This  must  on  no  account  be  too  active.  A warm  water  or 
vapour  bath  is  very  desirablo  at  the  outset.  If  tho  distress  of  breathing  bo 
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great,  a few  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  chest,  or  a few  ounces  of  blood  may 
be  taken  by  cupping,  but  nothing  further.  M ustard  poultices  may  be  serviceable. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed,  moderately  warm.  Three  to  five  grains  of 
blue  pill,  followed,  after  a short  interval,  by  a mild  aperient,  such  as  F.  44  or 
68,  should  be  administered  without  loss  of  time,  and  subsequently  some  such 
medicine  as  F.  75,  76,  111,  may  be  taken  every  four  or  six  hours,  or  even  three 
or  four  grains  of  antimonial  or  James’s  powder.  F.  80  is  a good  medicine 
when  there  is  much  depression,  and  the  cough  is  very  troublesome.  When  the 
acute  stage  is  gone  by,  we  must  no  longer  use  any  lowering  means,  but  resort 
to  such  medicines  as  F.  101,  104,  or  merely  to  frequent  draughts  of  seltzer 
water.  To  allay  cough,  which  is  often  most  distressing,  F.  94,  117,  or  120  will 
often  be  found  efficacious,  and  we  must  be  careful  to  keep  the  bowels  acting 
with  some  mild  aperient,  such  as  F.  29,  36,  38,  or  the  compound  colocynth 
pill.  Tonics  will  be  requisite  very  early  in  the  patient’s  convalescence,  and 
bark  or  quinine  are  the  best,  and  may  be  administered  as  in  F.  159,  163,  to 
such  an  extent  as  can  be  borne,  or  F.  146  may  be  preferable  where  the  stomach 
is  very  weak  and  unequal  to  food.  A light  nutritious  diet  should  be  allowed 
through  the  course  of  the  complaint,  but  as  soon  as  the  patient  is  recovering, 
slops  and  diluents  should  be  quickly  abandoned,  and  a free  quantity  of  solid 
food,  such  as  mutton,  poultry,  fish,  should  be  substituted,  but  without  vege- 
tables. Bitter  beer,  port  wine  and  water,  or  sherry  and  seltzer  water,  may  be 
drunk.  The  avoidance  of  cold  and  damp  should  be  a matter  of  especial  care 
during  convalescence. 

ITCH. 

This  disease  is  characterised  by  an  eruption  of  small  pimples,  with  watery 
heads  or  vesicles : they  may  be  mattery,  or  pustules  in  bad  or  long- neglected 
cases.  The  eruption  usually  appears  in  a marked  manner  between  the  fingers 
and  at  the  bends  of  the  limbs.  It  is  accompanied  with  almost  constant  stinging 
itching,  which  is  much  increased  by  warmth,  as  when  in  bed.  It  is  highly 
contagious.  Many  suppose  the  disease  to  depend  on  the  agency  of  a very 
minute  insect,  of  which  the  presence  is  certainly'  discoverable  in  a majority  of 
instances : personal  uncleanliuess  tends  much  to  the  maintenance  of  the  disease 
and  to  promote  its  propagation. 

Treatment. — Sulphur  is  the  best  remedy,  and  the  following  is  the  most 
efficient  way  of  using  it : — Prior  to  going  to  bed,  the  patient  should  have  the 
full  enjoyment  of  a warm  bath,  with  plenty  of  soap ; he  should  then  be  well 
anointed  over  with  an  ointment  composed  of  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of 
potash  dissolved  in  a little  water,  and  six  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur  intimately 
combined  with  half  a pound  of  hog’s  lard  j and  this  anointing,  without  any 
washing,  should  be  made  use  of  for  three  following  nights,  or  more  often  if 
deemed  requisite,  and  the  patient  should  then  have  another  bath.  The  clothes 
first  worn,  as  well  as  those  used  during  the  process,  should  undergo  thorough 
purification  by  boiling.  Another  mode  of  treatment  is  by  means  of  the  fol- 
lowing lotion  : eight  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  bichloride  of  mercury, 
dissolved  in  a little  spirit  of  wine,  should  be  added  to  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
Burnett’s  disinfecting  solution,  which  is  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  and 
this  should  be  mixed  with  a pint  of  water,  applied  night  and  morning  over 
the  surface  of  the  body  and  limbs  whore  the  eruption  is  apparent,  and 
should  be  suffered  to  dry  in.  A week  usually  effects  the  cure,  and  when  the 
skin  is  not  in  a state  of  dirt  and  filth,  it  may  be  used  without  any  warm  bath. 
A little  common  aperient  medicine,  such  as  salts,  sulphur,  or  the  pills  F.  36,  66, 
may  be  useful  in  promoting  the  cure.  Friction  with  camphor  liniment  is  also 
said  to  remove  the  disease. 
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JAUNDICE. 

This  disease  is  indicated  by  a yellow  or  greenish  yellow  colour  of  the  skin 
and  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  hy  clay-coloured  stools,  and  hy  saffron-coloured 
urine,  which  stains  the  linen.  Jaundice  may  he  of  three  kinds: — 1.  It  may 
depend  on  the  passage  of  the  bile  through  the  gall-ducts  being  impeded  in 
some  part  of  their  course ; this  may  he  caused  by  gall-stones,  or  some  external 
pressure  from  enlargement  of  the  right  kidney,  loaded  bowels,  or  from  some 
tumour  j the  bile  can  no  longer  be  excreted,  it  is  pressed  back  into  the  intimate 
substance  of  the  liver,  where  the  veins  take  it  up,  and  convey  it  into  the 
general  circulation,  whence  it  is  attached  to  the  skin  by  some  peculiar  chemical 
affinity,  and  there  detained.  2.  It  may  he  occasioned  by  acute  chronic  disease 
of  the  liver,  when  the  excreting  biliary  ducts  are  in  some  way  interfered  with, 
and  the  impeded  state  of  the  portal  system  will  often  occasion  abdominal 
dropsy.  3.  The  common  kind  of  jaundice  depends  on  an  inactive  or  paralysed 
state  of  the  excreting  structure  of  the  liver,  which  suffers  the  bile,  when 
formed,  to  pass  on  into  the  general  circulation : there  is  a variety  of  this  kind 
of  jaundice  which  is  highly  dangerous,  when  the  inactive  and  paralytic  state  of 
the  excretive  action  extends  to  the  secreting  and  other  functions  of  the  liver, 
which  seems  to  lead  rapidly  to  a process  of  disorganization.  The  common  kind 
of  jaundice  is  often  preceded  hy  languor,  inactivity,  nausea,  loathing  of  food, 
and  disturbed  sleep.  In  addition  to  the  special  symptoms  mentioned  in  the 
first  place,  the  tongue  is  much  furred,  and  the  bowels  are  generally  costive,  the 
skin  is  dry,  and  there  is  often  pain  and  tenderness  over  the  region  of  the  liver ; 
the  pulse  is  rarely  quick.  In  the  dangerous  form,  we  find,  from  the  commence- 
ment, there  is  much  constitutional  depression,  the  surface  is  cold,  and  the  respi- 
ration is  laborious. 

Treatment. — Jaundice  of  the  first  and  second  variety  is  merely  a symptom, 
and  must  be  treated  accordingly.  (See  Gall-stones,  Inflammation  oe  the 
Liver,  aud  Liver  Complaints.)  Of  the  third  kind,  however,  we  must 
speak  more  fully.  An  emetic  should  be  given  in  the  first  instance,  F.  87  ; a 
warm  bath  is  subsequently  very  desirable.  The  bowels  should  then  be  freely 
acted  on  with  five  grains  of  blue  pill,  or  two  to  five  grains  of  calomel,  followed 
at  some  short  interval  by  the  aperient  F.  44  or  68.  Subsequently  aperient 
salines,  such  as  F.  46  or  105,  should  be  given.  A mustard  poultice  should  bo 
applied  once  a day  over  the  region  of  the  liver.  By  these  means,  with  the 
addition  of  an  occasional  alterative,  such  as  a compound  calomel  pill,  if  required, 
we  can  generally  get  rid  of  a common  attack  of  jaundice.  If  the  patient 
become  low,  nourishment,  and  even  stimulus,  should  be  given  freely.  During 
convalescence  such  tonics  as  F.  146,  149,  150,  will  be  useful.  In  the  severe 
and  dangerous  form  of  jaundice  to  which  I have  alluded,  we  must  be  careful  to 
support  the  patient  by  every  means  in  our  power.  A large  blister  should  be 
applied  over  the  region  of  the  liver,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  freely  acting  by 
warm  aperients,  such  as  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes.  An  enema  of  half 
a pint  of  thin  gruel,  with  one  ounce  of  turpentine,  may  be  thrown  up  twice  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  and  a mild  mercurial  action  should  be  set  up.  Chronic 
jaundice  may  be  a result  of  liver  complaints. 

LEPROSY. 

This  is  a rare  disease,  and  in  this  country  and  temperate  climates  generally 
is  only  met  with  in  a mild  form ; but  in  the  East  it  is  common,  and  assumes  a 
severe  character,  where  it  is  ofton  contagious.  It  consists  in  an  inllamed 
state  of  the  skin,  of  which  the  surface  is  roughened  and  elevated  in  patches, 
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which  are  more  or  less  covered  with  whitish  scales.  The  limbs  are  usually  more 
affected  than  the  trunk. 

Treatment. — Warm  baths  should  he  used  occasionally;  and  in  the  first 
instance  the  ointment  F.  62  may  be  applied  night  and  morning  to  the  parts 
affected,  and  at  a later  period  the  weak  citrine  ointment  may  be  substituted, 
and  medicine,  composed  of  half  a drachm  of  solution  of  arsenic,  half  a drachm 
of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  one  ounce  and  a half  of  compound  tincture  of 
gentian,  a small  teaspoonfnl  of  which  should  be  taken  twice  or  three  times  a day 
in  a little  water  : this  medicine  must  be  lessened  or  increased  in  quantity 
according  to  the  effect  produced,  and  the  bowels  should  be  kept  in  a regular 
state  with  any  mild  aperient  medicine. 

LIVER  COMPLAINT  OR  DISEASE. 

We  have  already  spoken  rather  at  large  on  the  subject  of  bilious  complaints, 
under  which  head  are  included  those  affections  in  which  the  secretion  of  hile  is 
especially  interfered  with.  The  disturbance  of  the  blood-changing  function  of 
the  liver  was  also  alluded  to,  and  it  was  briefly  shown  what  important  influence 
may  thereby  be  exerted  on  the  general  system.  It  is  acknowledged  by  tbe  first 
medical  philosophers  of  the  day,  that  an  alteration  of  the  proportion  in  which 
the  blood  globules  and  fibrine  exist  in  the  blood  constitutes  a most  important 
characteristic  of  many  diseased  states,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  otherwise 
than  that,  if  the  globules  be  not  duly  decomposed,  nor  the  fibrine  undergo  its 
due  conversion,  some  constitutional  morbid  state  must  be  occasioned.  Again, 
the  hepatic  influence  may  he  active  in  reference  to  only  one  element  of  the 
blood ; on  the  other  hand,  the  blood  changing  function  may  be  unduly  active 
in  reference  to  one  or  more  elements,  and  thus  constitute  a constitutional 
morbid  state  of  different  character.  Diabetes  is  an  instance  of  this,  as  it  is 
proved  that  sugar  is  a natural  product  of  the  liver,  and  the  disease  in  question 
merely  consists  in  its  formation  to  excess,  so  that  it  appears  in  the  urine.  The 
biliary  and  blood-changing  functions  must  have  close  connexion  and  exert  a 
strong  mutual  influence ; for  example,  it  is  some  peculiar  relation  between  the 
two  that  occasions  the  various  forms  of  fatty  disease  of  the  liver,  which  consists 
merely  in  an  excessive  deposition  of  fat  in  the  biliary  cells ; and  again,  in  the 
fatal  form  of  jaundice  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  two  functions  are  evidently 
both  implicated. 

We  will  now  speak  of  a peculiar  well-marked  mode  of  institution  of  disease 
of  the  liver,  and  though  it  refers  chiefly  to  the  chronic  form,  yet  my  re- 
marks will  in  some  way  be  applicable  to  acute  inflammation.  If  the  blood 
which  the  portal  vein  conveys  to  the  liver  be  impure,  viscid,  and  containing 
much  foreign  matter,  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  bile-secreting  and  blood- 
changing  functions  of  the  liver  will  be  affected  thereby ; but  in  addition  to 
this,  the  structural  organization  of  the  liver  will  also  be  apt  to  undergo  a morbid 
impression ; its  fine  vascular  structure  may  suffer  such  stimulation  and  irrita- 
tion as  will  make  it  assume  an  unhealthy  state,  and  in  this  manner  chronic  and 
even  acute  disease  of  the  liver  may  be  originated.  Thus,  therefore,  a state  of 
excitement  of  the  liver  may  influence  both  its  portal  and  true  structural  organi- 
zation, causing  a considerable  deposition  of  substance,  and  thereby  occasioning 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  entire  organ.  The  state  may  continue  for  a 
shorter  or  greater  space  of  time,  giving  rise  to  more  or  less  inconvenience  and 
constitutional  disturbance;  at  length,  however,  inflammation  sets  up  in  the 
structural  organization,  causing  further  deposition  of  substance,  which  gradually 
becomes  dense  and  contracts.  In  the  meantime  the  portal  supply  of  blood  is 
hindered  and  interfered  with;  that  deposit  which  it  occasioned  in  the  first  place 
becomes  absorbed ; and  at  the  same  time  the  liver  shrinks  and  alters  in  its 
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texture,  so  as  to  interfere  still  more  with  the  portal  circulation : abdominal 
dropsy  then  supervenes,  and  the  patient  becomes  worn  out.  Suppuration,  or 
the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  substance  of  the  liver,  may  also  result  in  its 
congestion  and  enlargement,  the  subsequent  acute  or  chronic  inflammation 
tending  to  that  result,  probably  owing  to  some  peculiar  condition  of  the 
blood. 

What  are  the  causes  of  liver  complaint  ? In  our  temperate  climate  its 
occurrence  is  rare,  except  from  intemperance  and  scrofula.  In  the  former  in- 
stance, the  continued  stimulation  by  the  unwholesome  portal  blood,  as  I have 
already  pointed  out,  is  the  cause  of  it ; in  the  second  instance  it  is  the  result 
of  a general  deterioration  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  blood,  though,  perhaps, 
still  more  especially  of  the  imperfect  and  ill-concocted  material  which  makes  its 
transit  through  the  portal  system.  A blow  or  a chill  may  hasten  the  develop- 
ment of  any  diseased  state.  In  hot  countries  intemperance  and  scrofula  also 
tend  to  cause  disease  of  the  liver,  but  the  peculiarity  of  the  climate  has  very 
much  to  do  with  it : exposure  to  the  heat  causes  a great  drain  of  aqueous  fluid, 
and  its  undue  separation  leaves  the  blood  in  an  inspissated  and  unnatural  state, 
so  that  it  circulates  sluggishly  through  the  liver,  and  tends  to  become  con- 
gested therein.  But  if,  in  addition,  there  be  exposure  to  the  chill  damp  of  the 
night  air,  the  cutaneous  circulation  is  checked,  and  the  tendency  to  internal 
congestion  will  be  still  further  promoted,  and  this  more  especially  affects  the 
abdominal  organs,  as  the  temperature  is  not  sufficiently  low  to  cause  the  lungs 
to  become  preferentially  implicated,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  so  slow 
and  sluggish  in  their  action  as  to  cast  an  additional  burthen  on  the  liver. 

The  most  prominent  symptoms  of  liver  complaint  are  a sense  of  weight  and 
uneasiness  in  the  right  side,  and  perhaps  pain,  but  that  more  especially  at  the 
top  of  the  right  shoulder  and  in  the  back ; there  is  a degree  of  fulness  over  the 
region  of  the  liver,  which,  on  examination,  can  often  be  detected  as  being  en- 
larged and  even  indurated;  the  tongue  is  habitually  more  or  less  furred; 
the  appetite  is  impaired  or  capricious ; the  bowels  are  irregular  and  unnatural 
in  their  action ; the  urine  is  high-coloured ; the  pulse  is  quick  and  sharp ; there 
is  more  or  less  cough,  and  the  respiration  is  often  oppressed;  the  patient 
generally  cannot  lie  on  his  left  side ; there  is  a sallow  complexion,  and  the 
countenance  is  usually  somewhat  anxious. 

Treatment. — This  must  evidently  consist  in  endeavouring  to  restore  the 
healthy  functions  of  the  liver,  and  generally  very  much  has  to  be  done  in  im- 
proving the  general  health.  Aperient  action  is  one  of  the  first  items  of  treat- 
ment, and  we  should  get  the  alvine  evacuations  in  as  healthy  and  regular  a state 
as  possible,  combining  alteratives  with  the  purgatives  as  far  as  requisite  : for 
this  purpose  we  may  give  the  compound  calomel  pill,  or  three  or  four  grains  of 
blue  pill  every  night  or  every  other  night,  for  a short  time,  following  it  up  in 
the  morning  with  a Seidlitz  powder,  an  ounce  and  a half  of  compound  decoction 
of  aloes,  or  one  of  the  rhubarb  draughts,  F.  43,  44,  45,  according  to  circum- 
stances : subsequently,  when  there  is  a torpid  state  of  bowels,  the  pills  F.  36, 
37,  38  may  be  used  occasionally.  If  the  alterative  action  does  not  seem  to 
have  sufficed,  tumefaction  and  tenderness  persisting  over  the  region  of  the  liver, 
then  friction  every  night  or  every  night  and  morning  with  the  liniment  of 
mercury  will  often  do  good,  or  the  antimonial  ointment,  F.  140,  may  be  used, 
so  as  to  bring  out  a pustular  eruption.  A warm  bath,  at  95  degrees,  twice  a 
week,  is  useful.  Mild  tonics  in  combination  with  aperients,  salines,  or  alkalis, 
may  be  given  when  the  disease  begins  to  subside  : F.  47,  146,  149,  150  are 
good  examples.  Where  the  disease  of  the  liver  is  of  very  long  standing,  there 
are  two  medicines  which,  taken  persevcringly,  are  often  productive  of  advan- 
tage : the  one  is  the  decoction  or  extract  of  dandelion,  which  may  be  taken 
twice  a day  with  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  solution  of  potash  ; the  other  is  the 
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compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  one  quarter-pint  of  which,  or  its  equivalent 
in  any  concentrated  form,  may  be  taken  three  times  a day  with  from  one  to 
five  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium.  For  diet  and  regimen  we  may  act  according 
to  the  rules  which  are  laid  down  for  dyspepsia,  hut  we  must  remember  that  in 
many  cases  the  avoidance  of  all  alcoholic,  vinous,  and  other  fermented  liquors  is 
very  desirable. 

LUMBAGO. 

This  is  a rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  loins : it  is  indicated  by 
stiffness  and  local  pain,  which  is  aggravated  by  any  movement.  It  may  be 
attended  with  the  ordinary  febrile  symptoms  of  rheumatism,  when  it  must  be 
submitted  to  the  usual  general  treatment.  Often,  however,  depending  on  the 
local  application  of  cold  or  damp,  as  from  exposure  to  a draught,  rain,  &c.,  it 
may  be  an  isolated  affection,  mostly  connected  with  the  part  itself,  and  not 
affecting  the  constitution.  The  same  is  the  case  with  many  other  local 
rheumatic  attacks  which  affect  various  muscles:  they  often  come  on  very 
suddenly. 

Treatment. — This  complaint  may  usually  be  got  rid  of  speedily  with  a warm 
bath,  a few  grains  of  James’s  powder  at  bed-time,  and  a black  draught  in  the 
morning,  or  two  or  three  repetitions  of  the  pills  F.  33.  When  the  affection  is 
more  permanent  we  may  try  one  teaspoonful  of  the  compound  tincture  of 
guaiacum  in  a little  water,  or  half  a wineglassful  of  the  mixture  of  guaiacmn, 
three  times  a day  ; and  at  the  same  time  friction  with  the  liniment  F.  135  may 
be  employed  night  and  morning.  In  very  obstinate  cases  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium may  be  taken  in  doses  of  from  two  to  five  grains,  three  times  a day ; and 
sometimes  the  pills  F.  157  may  be  serviceable.  When  the  lumbago,  or  indeed 
any  local  rheumatism,  has  come  on  very  suddenly,  it  is  surprising  how  much 
benefit,  and  that  at  once,  may  result  from  the  application  of  a considerable 
degree  of  heat.  Thus  flannels  wrung  out  in  hot  water  may  be  applied  before  a 
fire  at  as  high  a temperature  as  can  be  borne.  Another  remedy  which  is  often 
productive  of  the  most  sudden  and  surprising  benefit,  is  acupuncturation,  which 
consists  in  the  insertion  in  regular  order  of  from  three  to  six  good-sized  needles 
into  the  flesh  obliquely  over  the  part  affected,  to  the  depth  of  from  a half-inch 
to  one  inch,  and  leaving  them  in  ten  minutes  or  a quarter-hour  : these  may  be 
introduced  by  a firm,  decided  push,  or  may  be  wriggled  in  gradually  with  a 
rotary  motion,  and  they  will  occasion  little  or  no  pain. 


MEASLES. 

This  is  one  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  which  usually  occurs  at  an  early  period  of 
life.  It  is  of  an  infectious  nature,  and  is  rarely  met  with  twice  in  the  same 
person.  After  some  preceding  chilliness  we  have  usually  the  feverish  symp- 
toms of  a cold,  which  are  sometimes  very  severe.  The  eyes  are  red,  especially 
at  the  inner  corners,  and  water  much ; 'there  is  great  running  from  the  nose, 
hoarseness,  and  a dry  cough.  About  the  third  day  the  rash  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  clusters  of  small  red  spots,  somewhat  raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin, 
which  give  a feeling  of  roughness  and  inequality  to  the  touch ; these  gradually 
become  brighter  and  larger,  running  more  into  one  another.  The  eruption  then 
spreads  over  the  neck,  trunk,  and  limhs.  About  the  third  day  it  begins  to  fade 
and  assume  a brownish  tint,  gradually  subsiding  in  the  same  order  as  it  came, 
and  within  a week  a slight  scurfy  desquamation  ensues.  The  disease  may  not 
be  properly  developed  in  the  first  instance  when  the  eruption  is  slow7  and  im- 
perfect in  its  manifestation,  and  there  is  much  consequent  oppression  of  the 
system.  It  may  be  of  low  typhoid  character,  when  the  eruption  assumes  a dark 
purplish  colour,  and  there  is  much  delirium,  or  it  may  he  complicated  in  any 
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part  of  its  course  with  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  throat  or 
lungs.  In  scrofulous  subjects  measles  will  often  leave  a morbid  impression, 
rousing  up  the  unhealthy  tendencies  of  the  constitution. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  instance  it  is  desirable  to  promote  the  appearance 
of  the  eruption,  and  if  sluggish  it  may  he  done  by  a warm  hath  and  a gentle 
emetic,  F.  87.  If  the  bowels  he  confined,  or  the  tongue  much  furred,  a mild 
aperient  may  he  given,  such  as  F . 42,  52,  or  castor  oil ; if  not,  it  is  best  left  alone. 
Subsequently  a saline,  such  as  F.  78,  103,  111,  may  be  administered  at  inter- 
vals ; and  if  the  chest  be  very  irritable,  and  there  should  be  much  cough,  then 
the  emulsion  F.  116,  or  the  drops  F.  117,  may  be  prescribed.  As  the  disease 
subsides,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  gently  acted  on  for  a few  days  by  the  same 
means  as  already  directed.  Low  diet  should  be  observed,  and  warm  soothing 
diluents  should  be  drank  during  the  continuance  of  the  eruption.  The  low 
typhoid  form  of  measles  must  be  met  with  stimulants,  and  even  tonics,  espe- 
cially with  bark  and  ammonia,  as  in  F.  159;  and  if  pulmonary  inflammation 
occur,  it  will  require  appropriate  treatment,  and  blisters  will  be  especially 
serviceable. 

MORTIFICATION,  OR  GANGRENE. 

This  means  the  death  of  some  part  of  the  body,  while  the  rest  continues 
alive,  sometimes  even  in  a sound  state.  Gangrene  may  be  moist  or  dry,  and 
the  former,  of  which  we  will  now  speak,  is  of  the  most  common  occurrence. 
We  have  pointed  out  that  mortification  usually  results  from  inflammation,  and 
when  this  is  the  case  all  sensibility  and  pain  in  the  part  is  suddenly  lost ; it  is 
dark  and  livid,  it  loses  its  natural  heat,  the  swollen  state  subsides,  and  the  part 
acquires  a foetid  smell  and  a pulpy  consistency.  If  the  mortification  extend, 
great  constitutional  irritation  results,  and  the  patient  soon  sinks  and  dies. 
With  this  form  of  the  disease  there  is  generally  a power  of  resistance  and  re- 
action in  the  constitution  which  shows  itself  by  ulceration  and  suppuration, 
more  or  less  extensive,  round  the  diseased  part.  Severe  injuries,  such  as  frac- 
tures and  burns,  or  erysipelas,  are  the  chief  causes  which  lead  to  gangrene,  but 
there  is  commonly  a peculiar  constitutional  state  which  favours  its  occurrence. 

The  treatment  of  moist  gangrene,  at  its  outset  and  during  its  course,  con- 
sists chiefly  in  allaying  irritation.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  relieved  with  a 
mercurial  dose,  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel  or  five  grains  of  blue  pill,  or 
even  F.  4,  followed  at  a short  interval  with  F.  44  or  68 ; but  if  the  fever  do 
not  run  high,  two  of  the  pills  F.  36,  repeated  at  intervals,  if  necessary,  will 
suffice  to  relieve  the  bowels.  Subsequently  the  effervescing  saline,  F.  102, 
may  be  given  every  four  hours,  or  F.  104  may  be  preferable,  and  between  the 
doses  a pill  containing  calomel  and  opium,  of  each  one  grain.  Warm  fomen- 
tations or  light  poultices  should  be  kept  applied  in  the  first  place,  but  when 
the  gangrene  becomes  open,  more  stimulating  applications  must  be  used,  such 
as  two  ounces  of  spirit  of  camphor,  or  of  tincture  of  arnica,  in  a pint  of  warm 
water  : this  should  be  applied  by  linen  rag  or  lint  wrapped  round  the  part  and 
kept  constantly  moistened.  When  the  gangrene  is  still  more  advanced,  Bur- 
nett’s solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  or  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  or  soda, 
should  be  made  use  of,  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  one  tablespoonful  to  half  or 
three  quarters  of  a pint  of  warm  water  : they  may  be  applied  as  the  other 
lotion,  but  the  comfort  of  the  patient  often  demands  the  continued  use  of 
warm  poultices,  when  the  lotion  should  be  sprinkled  over  them.  As  soon  as 
the  strength  begins  to  fail,  the  treatment  will  require  alteration.  All  mercu- 
rial administration  must  cease,  but  that  of  opium  should  be  continued,  either 
in  the  solid  form,  or  in  the  shape  of  from  ten  to  twenty  drops  of  the  tincture 
combined  with  the  other  requisite  medicines,  which  are  bark,  quinine,  or  am- 
monia, as  in  F.  159,  160,  or  163 ; or  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be  taken 
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in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  grains,  with  the  laudanum  and  a little  camphor 
mixture.  The  diet  should  be  light,  hut  nourishing,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  disease,  but  towards  the  latter  part  it  must  he  of  a much  more  stimulating 
character. 

Dry  gangrene  may  arise  from  age  and  debility,  when  the  supporting  and 
stimulating  treatment  may  be  resorted  to  at  once.  It  is  also  very  often  con- 
nected with  disease  of  the  arteries  leading  to  the  part  affected,  when  in  the 
first  place  our  treatment  must  he  as  soothing  as  possible,  with  opiates  and 
warm  applications,  hut  stimulant  and  tonic  means  may  subsequently  he  desir- 
able. The  pain  is  often  excessive.  When  mortification  threatens  from  expo- 
sure to  extreme  cold,  friction  with  snow  and  cold  water  must  he  resorted  to 
in  the  first  instance,  and  some  very  mild  stimulus,  such  as  warm  tea,  or  a little 
weak  wine  and  water,  should  be  given : a dose  of  fifteen  or  twenty  drops  of 
laudanum  is  also  advisable.  Should  the  part  mortify,  it  must  he  treated  locally 
in  the  usual  manner. 


MUMPS. 

This  disease  consists  in  a painful  swelling  of  the  large  salivary  gland  called 
the  parotid,  which  is  usually  situated  between  the  jaw  and  the  ear : it  often 
extends  to  the  glands  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  or  submaxillary ; the  swelling 
sometimes  assumes  a large  size,  and  may  affect  one  or  both  sides.  The  disease 
is  contagious,  and  often  epidemic,  and  usually  attacks  young  people ; it  lasts 
from  four  to  seven  days,  and  may  he  accompanied  with  more  or  less  feverish 
irritation.  If  the  swelling  should  he  suddenly  repressed  by  exposure  to  cold, 
delirium  may  take  place,  and  in  such  case  also,  or  even  where  the  tumefaction 
is  subsiding  naturally,  the  inflammation  will  sometimes  he  transferred  to  the 
breast  in  females,  or  to  the  testicle  in  males : this  is  essentially  the  case  in 
adults. 

Treatment. — Two  to  five  grains  of  James’s  powder,  with  a few  grains  of 
nitre,  should  he  given  at  bedtime,  and  in  the  morning  a mild  aperient,  such  as 
F.  42,  49,  68,  and  afterwards  mild  saline  action  may  be  kept  up  with  such 
medicines  as  F.  103,  105.  Warmth  should  be  applied  by  means  of  fomenta- 
tions and  hot  bran  poultices,  and  when  the  acute  stage  is  over,  the  swelled  part 
may  be  well  rubbed  with  the  anodyne  liniment  F.  19.  If  the  disease  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  breast  or  testicle,  the  application  of  a few  leeches  in  addition  to 
the  application  of'warmth,  and  the  administration  of  mild  aperient  salines,  such 
as  Seidlitz  powders,  or  F.  46,  must  constitute  our  treatment.  Excessive  pain 
may  make  an  anodyne  requisite,  when  ten  grains  of  Dover’s  powder,  or  F.  100, 
given  at  bedtime,  will  answer  the  purpose. 

NERVOUS  DISORDER. 

This  embraces  a lai’ge  class  of  complaints.  The  nerves  may  he  weak  or 
excited,  or  irregular  in  their  action.  Hysteria  comprises  many  forms  of  nervous 
derangement,  but  there  are  numerous  anomalous  cases  constantly  occurring, 
and  often  combining  both  debility  and  excitement,  which  are  not  recognised 
under  that  bead.  By  way  of  distinction,  we  may  say  that  hysteria  is  usually 
connected  with  a constitutional  predisposition,  whereas  nervous  disorder  is  an 
acquired  malady,  and  its  origin  and  course  may  thus  he  traced.  Supposing 
that  we  have  undue  irritation  or  excitement,  or  even  bodily  inactivity,  they 
may  soon  entail  weakness  of  the  digestive  and  secretive  organs,  or  want  of 
power  in  the  heart’s  action,  or  a general  loss  of  tone  to  the  muscular  system : 
thereon  may  be  founded  a state  of  undue  local  or  general  sensibility,  which 
at  length  will  apparently  constitute  the  head  and  front  of  the  complaint.  Thus, 
then,  we  have  nervous  headache,  sleeplessness,  unnatural  fancies,  vain  fears. 
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various  local  pains,  &c.  &c.  The  second  degree  of  irritation  and  excitement 
thus  arising  tends  to  promote  a still  greater  degree  of  nervous  exhaustion, 
causing  more  and  more  lassitude  and  inactivity : the  mind  becomes  enervated, 
the  self-abandonment  increases,  and  there  is  loss  of  moral  self-control.  Such 
is  the  outline  of  a severe  case  of  nervous  disorder,  and,  with  modifications,  it 
will  usually  be  found  more  or  less  applicable  to  all  attacks  of  the  kind.  Nervous 
disorder  may  assume  the  appearance  of  acute  inflammatory  disease,  and  a mis- 
take in  reference  thereto  is  one  of  the  most  pernicious  errors  to  which  medical 
practice  is  liable.  Many  an  unhappy  patient  is  blistered  and  depleted  until 
his  or  ber  life  has  been  rendered  one  continual  ailment,  or  they  may  deem 
themselves  fortunate  to  have  made  a lame  escape  from  the  fangs  of  science 
into  the  doubtful  realms  of  hydropathy  or  homoeopathy.  But  how  different 
might  it  have  been,  had  common  sense  and  discernment  directed  the  patient  and 
his  physician.  The  failure  of  the  digestive  and  secretive  faculties  would  have 
been  perceived,  the  weak  and  irritable  state  of  heart  would  have  been  noticed, 
the  loss  of  muscular  strength  would  have  been  accounted  for,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  originated  would  have  been  recognised.  Tbe  causes  would  have 
been  sought  out  and  removed,  and  direct  means  would  have  been  taken  to 
counteract  the  derangement  of  the  constitution;  the  diet  would  have  been 
regulated;  the  inactive  circulation  would  have  been  roused;  muscular  exertion 
would  have  been  enforced,  and  digestion  and  secretion  would  have  been  effi- 
ciently promoted.  This  being  effected,  the  train  of  nervous  symptoms  would 
gradually  have  vanished,  and  health  would  have  been  restored.  In  cases  of 
nervous  disorder,  little  medicine  is  requisite,  and  that  of  the  mildest  descrip- 
tion. Aperient,  alterative,  stomachic,  and  tonic  forms  will  be  found  among  the 
prescriptions,  and  may  be  selected  from  according  to  the  indication  which  has 
to  be  fulfilled ; but  medicinal  administration  is  a very  minor  portion  of  the 
treatment.  A regular  course  of  life  must  be  adopted,  in  which  a light  and 
nutritive  diet,  early  rising,  out-door  exercise,  and  the  free  use  of  cold  water  are 
important  items.  Change  of  scene  and  mode  of  living,  with  such  an  amount 
of  physical  exertion  as  will  ensure  a wholesome  degree  of  fatigue,  will  allay 
nervous  excitement  and  divert  it  into  a more  healthy  channel,  so  that  the 
mental  and  moral  faculties  will  speedily  resume  their  tone.  Much,  however, 
depends  on  a due  relation  being  established  between  the  patient  and  his  physi- 
cian. The  patient  must  summon  up  all  his  moral  strength  and  resolution  to 
submit  implicitly  to  control  and  guidance ; while  the  physician,  having  once 
determined  the  requisite  mode  of  treatment,  must  insist  on  its  thorough  fulfil- 
ment. In  exercising  his  controlling  influence,  he  should  combine  firmness  with 
kindness,  and  there  should  be  no  lack  of  persuasion  and  encouragement  to  induce 
the  patient  to  pursue  a steadfast  course. 

NETTLE  RASH. 

This  is  an  eruption,  which  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  rash 
produced  by  the  stinging  of  nettles.  It  is  usually  a mild  disease,  but  some- 
times is  attended  with  much  fever.  It  is  often  occasioned  by  exposure  to  damp 
or  heat,  but  depends  especially  on  a disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  which 
renders  the  skin  irritable  by  sympathy.  Eating  fish,  especially  sliell-fish,  will 
often  in  itself  give  rise  to  the  complaint  in  some  individuals,  and  it  may  even 
originate  from  other  articles  of  diet. 

Treatment. — A mild  emetic  of  ipecacuanha,  or  according  to  F.  87,  will  geno- 

y e very  beneficial,  especially  if  any  food  seem  to  have  disagreed  recently. 
A mild  aperient,  such  as  the  pills  F.  36  or  38,  followed  by  a Seidlitz  powder  if 
requisite,  may  subsequently  be  given;  or,  for  a child,  the  powders  F.  50  or  73 
may  be  used.  If  aught  else  be  requisite,  we  may  resort  to  F.  46,  103,  105,  as 
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seems  desirable.  If  the  itching  is  intense,  or  the  disease  be  obstinate,  warm 
baths,  at  a temperature  of  96  degrees,  may  be  desirable.  The  diet  should  be 
light  and  cooling,  but  milk  will  rarely  agree. 

NEURALGIA 

Is  a pain  affecting  any  of  the  sensitive  nerves  in  some  parts  of  their  course: 
this  may  either  be  of  acute,  darting  character,  or  it  may  give  an  aching, 
numbing  sensation.  When  neuralgia  attacks  the  great  nerve  of  the  thigh,  it 
is  called  sciatica,  and  when  it  affects  the  face,  it  is  called  tic  douloureux,  but  it 
may  affect  any  part  of  the  system,  the  eye-ball  for  example,  and  the  left  side ; 
in  females  the  last  is  of  very  common  occurrence.  It  seems  to  depend  on  excess 
of  the  sentient  endowment,  and  is  usually  merely  functional,  originating  in 
some  local  cause,  such  as  cold,  or  in  some  constitutional  irritation,  such  as  indi- 
gestion. There  is  usually  more  or  less  general  debility.  Some  few  cases  of 
neuralgia  depend  on  organic  disease,  such  as  an  inflamed  state  of  the  nerve,  of 
disease  in  some  distant  part  of  the  nervous  system,  or  again  on  the  nerve  being 
pressed  on,  or  irritated  by  some  tumour  or  point  of  bony  growth,  but  this  is 
comparatively  rare. 

Treatment. — However  acute  the  pain,  depletion  is  never  requisite,  but  does 
infinite  mischief.  We  must  search  for  the  cause.  If  there  be  a catarrhal  or 
rheumatic  state,  it  must  be  relieved  by  appropriate  treatment : bilious  or  dys- 
peptic derangement  must  be  obviated ; any  unhealthy  state  connected  with 
female  health  must  be  carefully  attended  to.  This  done,  we  must  resort  to 
tonics.  Iron,  in  the  first  place,  is  most  valuable,  especially  when  the  system 
seems  impoverished,  and  there  has  been  much  debility  about  the  digestive 
organs ; twenty  grains  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  prescribed  twice  or 
three  times  a day,  or  the  citrate,  according  to  F.  164.  In  the  second  place  we 
have  quinine,  which  is  preferable  where  the  digestion  has  not  been  much  de- 
ranged ; but  where  there  has  been  a general  lack  of  tone  in  the  system,  and  a 
want  of  nervous  energy,  it  may  be  given  as  per  F.  157,  163,  and  F.  165  is  an 
elegant  mode  of  administration.  As  to  external  applications,  a warm  bath 
sometimes  does  good ; locally,  warm  applications,  moist  or  dry,  may  be  tried, 
and  a muslin  bag  filled  with  hops  and  well  soaked  in  hot  water  may  afford 
relief.  The  anodyne  liniment,  F.  20,  rubbed  in  every  fourth  hour,  is  often 
useful,  and  still  more  especially  the  veratrium  ointment  or  solution.  Obstinate 
cases  of  neuralgia  often  require  the  strictest  attention  to  diet  and  general 
regimen. 

NIGHT- MARE. 

This  is  a peculiar  nervous  sensation  occurring  during  sleep,  or  on  the  verge 
thereof.  I believe  it  to  depend  essentially  on  spasm  of  the  heart,  which  may 
be  occasioned  by  indigestion,  nervous  exhaustion,  or  low  spirits.  There  is  a 
sense  of  constriction  and  oppression  on  the  chest,  which  grasps  and  crushes  the 
unfortunate  victim,  giving  rise  to  all  sorts  of  horrible  imaginings.  The  treat- 
ment may  be  that  of  indigestion  or  any  peculiar  nervous  state  to  which  the 
origin  of  the  complaint  can  be  traced,  but  above  all  things  the  sufferer  must 
beware  of  taking  rich  and  heavy  suppers  within  a short  time  of  retiring  to  rest. 

PALPITATION  OF  TIIE  HEART. 

This  depends  on  violent  and  irregular  contraction  of  the  muscular  structure 
of  the  heart.  A throbbing  is  where  the  motion  is  violent  and  regular ; a 
fluttering  is  where  it  is  weak  and  irregular.  The  palpitation  is  often  chiefly 
experienced  at  the  epigastrium  or  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  depends  generally 
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on  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  or  that  which  takes  place  in  the  aorta  or  first 
great  artery,  being  transmitted  through  a flatulent  stomach.  Palpitation  of 
the  heart  may  be  connected  with  a state  of  nervous  excitement,  especially 
hysteria,  or  it  may  be  connected  with  organic  disease  ot  the  structure  ot  the 
heart.  It  is,  in  fact,  a mere  symptom,  and  must  be  treated  according  to  the 
disease  in  which  it  originates.  A small  teaspoonful  of  compound  spirit  of 
sulphuric  mtlier,  or  eight  or  ten  grains  of  carbonate  ot  ammonia  in  water,  or 
ten  drops  of  spirit  of  camphor  on  sugar,  will  often  afford  relief  to  the  distress- 
ing sensation  which  is  occasioned. 

PAIN  IN  THE  STOMACH 

Is  a common  symptom  of  disease.  It  varies  much  in  degree  and  character, 
being  sometimes  intense  and  acute,  sometimes  dull  and  aching;  it  may  be 
constant,  or  it  may  be  intermittent.  It  is  most  commonly  caused  by  indi- 
gestion, and  may  be  experienced  immediately  after  taking  food,  or  at  any  time 
within  from  two  to  eight  hours,  amounting  to  violent  spasm,  or  merely  a 
gnawing  sensation ; an  acid  secretion  of  the  stomach  itself,  or  an  acid  con- 
version of  the  food,  is  very  often  connected  with  the  latter  kind  of  pain.  Then 
we  have  what  is  termed  a pain  in  the  chest,  of  very  common  occurrence.  There 
is  a dull  heavy  sense  of  pain  and  oppression,  which  seems  constant,  or  it  may 
occur  especially  when  the  stomach  is  empty ; it  appears  to  be  connected  with  a 
peculiar  nervous  condition  of  the  left  end  of  the  stomach  and  its  oesophageal 
opening,  and  depends  decidedly  on  a state  of  debility.  The  mixture  F.  147  is 
an  exceedingly  useful  remedy  in  this  complaint.  We  will  not  here  further 
discuss  the  subject  of  pain  in  the  stomach;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  may  depend 
on  organic  disease  of  the  organ,  such  as  inflammation,  ulceration,  cancer,  &c., 
or  it  may  be  sympathetic  of  very  numerous  constitutional  complaints.  We 
must  not,  however,  confound  pain  in  the  stomach  with  those  which  originate 
from  the  liver,  bowels,  &c. 

PALSY,  OR  PARALYSIS. 

This  disease  consists  of  a loss,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  power  of  motion 
in  certain  parts  of  the  body,  and  may  be  more  or  less  extensive.  This  may  be 
accompanied  by  loss  of  sensation  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  and  which,  indeed, 
may  be  the  primary  disease.  The  most  intense  form  of  paralysis  accompanies 
apoplexy,  and  then  the  deprivation  of  sensation,  as  well  as  power  of  motion,  is 
very  complete.  In  simple  paralysis  the  faculties  of  the  mind  may  or  may  not 
be  much  affected,  but  they  are  never  placed  so  completely  in  abeyance  as  in  the 
apoplectic  form.  We  have  three  varieties  of  paralysis  : 1.  Hemiplegia,  when 
the  entire  of  one  side  of  the  body  is  affected;  2.  Paraplegia,  when  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  is  attacked ; 3.  Local  paralysis,  when  only  some  minor  part 
of  the  body  is  implicated. 

Paialysis  may  depend  on  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  or  merely  of 
the  nerves  of  the  part  affected.  When  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  mischief,  the 
causes  may  be  similar  to  those  of  apoplexy,  and,  indeed,  the  paraly  tic  state  may 
be  the  consequence  of  the  apoplectic  attack,  or  the  paralysis  may  be  the  result 
of  chronic  disease  of  the  structure  of  the  brain,  caused  by  imperfect  circulation 
in  old  age,  by  the  pressure  of  tumours,  &c.  From  these  causes  we  are  apt  to 
liave  hemiplegia ; but  there  may  be  only  local  paralysis,  such  as  that  of  the 
side  of  the  face  or  of  one  arm,  especially  in  the  first  instance.  The  attack  may 
be  sudden  and  complete,  but  most  often,  when  unconnected  with  apoplexy,  it 
is  gradual,  and  its  first  indication  will  be  some  slight  loss  of  local  motive  power, 
or  want  of  muscular  control,  giving  rise  to  convulsive  twitches,  or  there  may  be 
a sense  o numbness  or  chilliness  ; the  speech  may  be  indistinct  or  imperfect ; 
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the  memory  and  judgment  may  be  impaired,  or  there  may  he  unwonted  degree 
of  irritability.  When  paralysis  results  from  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow,  it 
affects  the  lower  limbs,  and  even  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk ; if  gradual  in  its 
access,  there  will  at  first  merely  be  slight  numbness  and  stiffness  of  one  or  both 
the  lower  limbs,  which,  as  it  increases,  will  occasion  a dragging  gait,  and  diffi- 
culty in  walking  and  preserving  the  balance  even  when  standing.  The  bladder 
loses  its  contractile  power,  so  that,  at  first,  the  urine  is  expelled  slowly,  and  with 
difficulty,  and  subsequently,  when  the  more  powerful  muscles  at  the  neck  of  the 
organ  are  implicated,  then  the  urine  can  no  longer  be  retained,  but  dribbles 
away  involuntarily.  From  a similar  cause,  affecting  the  lower  bowels,  they  are 
at  first  costive,  hut  finally  there  is  no  power  of  retaining  the  motions.  This 
form  of  paralysis  may  continue  for  years,  and  finally  prove  fatal,  by  exhausting 
and  wearing  out  the  patient.  Paraplegia  is  often  the  result  of  au  injury  to  the 
spine,  when  the  symptoms  are  more  immediately  severe,  and  the  fatal  result 
occurs  much  more  speedily.  Local  paralysis  is  that  which  affects  some  parti- 
cular part.  As  already  mentioned,  it  may  originate  in  some  disease  of  the 
brain,  or  it  may  depend  merely  on  the  local  affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  part. 
The  leg,  the  arm,  the  hand,  &c.,  may  he  attacked,  losing  motor  or  sensitive 
power,  or  both  of  them.  The  face  is  most  apt  to  be  affected,  probably  from  its 
greater  exposure  to  the  influence  of  temperature.  There  may  be  loss  of  sensa- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  side  of  the  face,  or  perhaps  only  of  one  particular  partj 
nearly  all  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the  face  may  lose  their  power  of  contrac- 
tion, or  perhaps  only  one  or  two,  as,  for  example,  the  one  which  raises  the 
eyelid,  or  two  or  three  which  are  connected  with  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  distinguish  the  paralysis  which  is  purely  local  from  that 
which  is  of  cerebral  origin,  but  the  history  of  the  symptoms,  the  more  general 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  and  the  absence  of  constitutional  disturbance,  will 
generally  characterize  the  first  form  of  complaint  pretty  distinctly. 

Treatment. — The  acute  form  of  paralysis  will  require  the  treatment  of  apo- 
plexy. When  it  remains  as  a sequence  of  apoplexy,  or  depending  on  chronic 
disease  of  the  brain,  counter-irritation  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  by  blisters  or  by 
a seton,  will  he  necessary,  and  also  the  administration  of  alteratives,  such  as 
the  compound  calomel  pill  or  F.  1,  3,  every  nigh  tor  night  and  morning.  Mild 
aperients  are  desirable  from  time  to  time,  such  as  F.  42,  44.  When  paralysis 
comes  on  slowly,  or  in  a debilitated  constitution,  depletion  must  he  avoided,  or, 
at  any  rate,  cupping  from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  if  there  he  any  appearance  of 
vascular  congestion,  will  suffice ; blisters  may  he  used,  hut  mercury  must  be 
sparingly  administered,  and  the  aperients  may  be  more  freely  given,  hut  of 
warmer  and  more  stimulating  character  than  in  the  former  instance.  The 
compound  decoction  of  aloes  twice  a day,  or  F.  30,  35,  43,  45,  47,  or  106, 
twice  or  thrice  a day.  Under  this  treatment  the  patient  may  recover  more  or 
less,  or  the  disease  he  arrested,  and  it  should  then,  for  the  most  part,  be  left  to 
time,  carefully  maintaining  the  action  of  the  bowels,  for  which  purpose,  such 
pills  as  F.  31,  32,  34,  or  145,  will  sometimes  suffice,  and  at  the  same  time  tend 
to  promote  digestive  action.  The  diet  should  he  carefully  regulated,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  constitution,  and  unless  the  paralysis  depend  on  mere  debility, 
all  stimulating  fluids  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Various  medicines,  such  as 
strychnine,  turpentine,  guaiacum,  have  been  recommended,  and  may  be  useful 
where  the  disease  has  become  chronic,  and  depends  on  debility.  If  paralysis  has 
been  occasioned  by  an  injury  of  the  spine,  perfect  quietude  is  requisite,  in  the 
first  place,  combined  with  such  local  and  general  treatment,  antiphlogistic  or 
otherwise,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  demands ; if,  however,  it  depend  on  affec- 
tion of  the  spinal  marrow,  or  even  disease  of  the  hones,  counter-irritation  is  our 
best  remedy  by  means  of  setons,  issues,  blisters,  croton  oil  liniment  F.  139,  or 
the  antimonial  ointment  F.  140. 
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Local  paralysis  generally  depends  on  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  and  when 
occurring  in  the  face,  in  the  form  of  loss  of  muscular  power,  is  often  attended 
with  much  pain,  and  thus  seems  to  partake  of  rheumatic  character.  In  sue  1 
case  the  pills  F.  33,  repeated  twice  or  more,  may  afford  relief,  or  F.  4 or  80 
may  be  given  at  bedtime,  and  an  ordinary  aperient,  such  as  F.  68,.  in  the 
morning ; hot  fomentations  should  be  applied  to  the  face.  If  a painful  inflam- 
matory state  persist,  the  gentle  administration  of  colchicum,  as  per  F.  112,  113, 
may  be  advantageous.  Hot  fomentations  may  be  used  to  the  face  wlieie  there 
is  much  pain,  and  whether  such  be  the  case  or  otherwise,  blisters,  applied  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  part  affected,  may  be  very  beneficial.  The  same  form 
of  local  paralysis  may  attack  other  parts  besides  the  face,  but  it  is  rarely  the 
case.  Local  paralysis,  which  consists  merely  in  loss  of  the  muscular  power  of 
a part,  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body.  It  should  be  treated  with  stimu- 
lating applications,  such  as  mustard  poultices,  friction  with  the  compound 
camphor  liniment,  F.  135,  or  even  F.  139,  or  with  blisters.  Electricity  or 
galvanism  will  also  be  available  in  chronic  cases.  When  the  complaint  is 
supposed  to  depend  on  cold,  the  powder  F.  4 may  be  taken  at  night,  and  the 
draught  F.  44  or  68  in  the  morning,  and,  in  any  case,  some  mild  aperient  will 
be  desirable.  When,  however,  it  originates  in  constitutional  debility,  and  an 
impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  tonics  are  required,  and  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  administered  in  doses  of  twenty  grains  three  times  a day,  will  generally 
be  found  superior  to  any  other  remedy.  Quinine,  as  per  F.  155,  156,  or  163, 
will  sometimes  prove  very  beneficial. 

Paralysis  from  lead  generally  affects  the  hands  and  arms.  The  local  treat- 
ment should  be  of  stimulating  character,  as  already  laid  down ; it  is  also 
desirable  that  the  hand  or  arm  should  be  supported  with  splints,  and  all  contact 
with  lead  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Small  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  from  a half- 
drachm to  a drachm,  should  be  taken  three  times  a day,  so  as  to  keep  the 
bowels  gently  open,  or  F.  107  may  be  made  use  of. 

Shaking  Paxsy. — This  consists  in  a constant  tremulous  agitation  of  the 
head  or  limbs,  which  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  will,  and  when  voluntary 
motion  does  take  place,  as  in  walking  or  grasping  with  the  hand,  it  is  often 
irregular  and  imperfect.  It  seems  as  if  motor  power  were  constantly  being 
developed,  but  as  if  the  power  of  regulating  and  concentrating  it  were  partially 
lost.  At  the  same  time  that  the  motive  agency  is  in  this  state  of  peculiar 
excitement,  there  is  a general  loss  of  nervous  power  on  the  whole,  and  consti- 
tutional debility  will  increase  gradually  until  the  patient  sinks  exhausted.  The 
disease  usually  occurs  after  middle  life,  and  is  an  accompaniment  of  age.  Its 
occurrence  may,  however,  be  promoted  by  the  influence  of  cold  and  damp,  by 
intense  mental  exertion,  by  exposure  to  mercurial  vapour,  or  by  indulgence  in 
spirituous  liquors.  The  muscular  action  in  St.  Vitus’s  dance  is  much  more 
violent,  and  its  attacking  the  young  rather  than  the  aged  also  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish it.  In  the  aged,  treatment  will  be  of  little  avail;  we  can  only  support 
the  patient,  and  endeavour  to  improve  the  general  health,  but  we  shall  do  well 
especially  to  take  care  that,  at  the  same  time  that  the  diet  is  nutritious,  it 
should  be  as  light  and  digestible  as  possible.  If  any  special  treatment  be 
required,  it  should  consist  in  the  application  of  stimulation  to  the  region  of  the 
spine,  especially  near  the  nape  of  the  neck,  by  stimulating  liniments,  mustard 
poultices,  and  blisters.  The  aperient  and  stomachic  treatment,  as  recommended 
in  general  paralysis  from  debility,  can  also  be  pursued. 
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PILES,  OR  HAEMORRHOIDS. 

This  complaint  consists  in  small  tumours,  situated  at  the  edge  of  the  anus 
or  fundament,  when  they  are  called  external , or  within  its  circumference,  at  a 
variable  distance  from  the  aperture,  when  they  are  called  internal ; they  may 
be  only  one,  or  many.  These  tumours  are  constituted  by  veins,  which  have 
become  enlarged  from  relaxation,  irritation,  or  distension ; if  they  have  burst, 
they  are  termed  open  or  bleeding  piles,  whereas  previously  they  are  known  as 
blind  piles.  Piles  sometimes  occasion  much  inconvenience,  especially  in  riding 
or  sitting,  and  often  this  is  not  a little  relieved  by  their  bleeding.  Inflam- 
mation is  apt  to  occur  in  the  cellular  structure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
piles,  rendering  them  doubly  painful,  and  causing  much  increase  in  the  swelling, 
which  often  remains  even  after  the  inflammation  has  subsided.  This  inflam- 
mation also  often  causes  the  formation  of  a small  abscess,  and  it  may  also  lead 
to  the  ulceration  of  the  surface  of  the  piles,  which  is  more  especially  the  case 
when  the  disease  is  internal.  When  internal  blind  piles  are  numerous,  the 
irritation  arising  from  them  sometimes  causes  their  becoming  unduly  protruded, 
often  dragging  the  bowel  more  or  less  down  with  them,  which  may  occasion 
much  pain  and  inconvenience,  and  even  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  returning 
the  tumour.  Habitual  constipation,  general  debility  and  relaxation,  or  a con- 
gested or  diseased  state  of  liver,  predispose  to  piles;  violent  riding,  high  living, 
too  sedentary  an  employment,  excessive  use  of  purgatives,  especially  aloes,  tend 
to  bring  them  on,  and  they  are  very  apt  to  occur  during  pregnancy. 

Treatment. — This  must  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  case.  We  must 
carefully  obviate  the  confined  state  of  bowels  or  congested  condition  of  liver 
with  which  piles  are  most  generally  connected,  and  this  must  be  done  by  mild 
laxative  medicines,  such  as  the  electuaries  F.  39,  40,  or  even  the  confection  of 
senna  alone;  and  where  there  is  much  inaction  of  the  liver,  an  alterative,  such 
as  the  compound  calomel  pill,  or  F.  1,  3,  may  be  given  at  night  several  times, 
and  even  a Seidlitz  powder  in  the  morning  may  be  desirable.  When  piles 
assume  a more  chronic  state,  a portion,  tlie  size  of  a nutmeg,  of  the  confection 
of  black  pepper  should  be  taken  three  times  a day,  either  by  itself  or  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  confection  of  senna ; but  at  any  rate  the  bowels  must  be 
kept  open.  Balsam  of  copaiba,  as  prescribed  in  F.  130,  may  be  very  useful 
where  the  parts  affected  are  much  relaxed.  Where  there  is  an  irritable  state 
of  system,  with  inaction  of  the  bowels,  F.  107  will  often  be  found  of  service ; 
and  where  there  is  debility,  a grain  of  quinine  may  be  added  to  each  dose  of  the 
mixture,  or  the  use  of  such  medicines  as  F.  162  or  166  may  be  desirable.  As 
local  applications,  leeches  and  warm  poultices  may  be  necessary,  where  there  is 
much  inflammation.  Where  there  is  much  irritation,  the  constant  application 
of  cold  water  by  bathing  or  wet  pads  will  do  good,  or  other  cold  application, 
such  as  F.  123,  124,  may  be  useful.  Cerate  of  lead,  or  F.  62,  or  citrine  oint- 
ment, diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  spermaceti  ointment,  may  be  applied, 
the  diseased  part  being  well  washed  before  each  application.  The  bleeding 
from  piles  may  be  profuse,  but  it  is  easily  arrested  by  the  application  of  a cold 
lotion  composed  of  alum  and  zinc,  each  twenty  grains,  to  a quarter-pint  of 
water,  or  by  gentle  pressure.  The  removal  of  piles  by  ligature,  or  by  cutting, 
may  be  necessary  when  they  occasion  much  inconvenience.  Bleeding  from 
piles  may  afford  some  relief  in  a plethoric  state  of  system,  when  the  liamor- 
rhage  must  not  be  suddeidy  arrested;  but  we  must  remember  that  they  arc 
much  more  generally  connected  with  a relaxed  and  debilitated  condition  of  the 
system.  To  obviate  the  causes  of  piles  already  enumerated  must  be  the  first 
object  of  our  study,  and  by  improving  the  tone  of  the  stomach  with  such 
medicines  as  F.  147,  149,  150,  or  the  mineral  acid  drops,  F.  6,  in  any  light 
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bitter  infusion,  such  as  those  of  cascarilla,  gentian,  &c.,  according  to  the  indica- 
tions, by  maintaining  the  action  of  the  bowels  with  the  means  already  pointed 
out,  or  with  the  pills  F.  38,  and  by  regulating  the  diet  and  exercise,  we  can 
generally  ward  off  or  avert  the  attacks,  and  prevent  their  assuming  a very 
troublesome  character.  We  should  regard  piles  for  the  most  part  as  indicating 
some  peculiar  constitutional  disturbance,  rather  than  as  a disease  in  themselves. 
Other  diseases  of  the  rectum  or  lower  bowel,  such  as  fistula,  stricture,  &c.,  may 
be  mistaken  for  internal  piles,  and  the  judgment  of  an  experienced  surgeon  is 
often  required  to  arrive  at  a correct  opinion  on  the  subject. 

PLEURISY. 

This  consists  of  an  inflammation  of  the  membrane  that  lines  the  chest,  or  of 
that  which  covers  the  lungs.  The  latter  form  is  usually  in  connexion  with 
inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  assumes  its  symptoms,  which 
have  been  already  described : this  combination  is  sometimes  distinguished  as 
peripneumonia.  There  is  often,  however,  simple  pleurisy,  and  of  this  the 
symptoms  are  somewhat  distinct.  The  pain  or  stitch  in  either  side  is  very 
acute,  and  much  aggravated  by  drawing  a deep  breath  or  coughing,  which  are 
often  nearly  impossible ; the  pulse  is  mostly  excessively  quick  and  small,  and  there 
is  no  tendency  to  expectoration.  Pleurisy  may  terminate  by  the  inflammation 
subsiding  simply,  or  by  a membrane  being  thrown  out,  which  unites  the  lung 
and  the  side  of  the  chest  together,  or  by  a quantity  of  sero-purulent  fluid  being 
secreted,  which  presses  on  the  lung,  rendering  it  unable  to  act,  and  even  bulging 
out  the  side  of  the  chest. 

The  treatment  of  pleurisy  should  be  prompt  and  active.  One  full  blood- 
letting, so  as  to  relieve  the  pain,  should  be  resorted  to  immediately ; and  if 
within  twelve  hours  the  pain  and  fever  are  not  abated  in  a satisfactory  manner, 
the  patient  should  be  cupped  over  the  affected  part.  Two  grains  of  calomel, 
and  half  a grain  to  one  grain  of  opium  should  be  given  every  three  or  four 
hours  until  the  symptoms  subside,  talcing  care  not  to  make  the  mouth  too  sore : 
the  opium  is  partly  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the  disease,  and  partly  to  prevent 
the  calomel  from  purging.  After  twenty-four  hours  a large  blister  may  be 
applied  over  the  affected  part : this  should  be  suffered  to  rise  thoroughly,  the 
skin  then  be  removed,  and  large  warm  bread-and-water  poultices  be  applied,  so 
as  to  promote  the  discharge.  Such  is  the  material  part  of  the  treatment,  to 
which  may  be  added  the  use  of  a mild  saline,  such  as  F.  Ill,  and  an  aperient 
in  the  first  instance,  to  be  repeated  when  required.  Adhesion  of  the  lung  to 
the  side  being  the  commonest  termination  of  pleurisy,  much  catching  and  pain 
will  often  continue  when  the  disease  is  going  off,  and  even  after  convalescence, 
but  then  the  pulse  has  subsided,  and  there  are  no  other  inflammatory  symptoms. 

False  Pleurisy  is  of  very  common  occurrence.  It  may  depend  on  a 
rheumatic  state  of  the  muscles  between  the  ribs,  or  it  may  be  a mere  neuralgic 
pain  depending  on  a peculiar  state  of  the  nervous  system.  The  pain  in 
rheumatic  form  of  complaint  is  usually  aggravated  by  moving  the  arms  or 
putting  the  muscles  of  the  chest  on  the  stretch : in  the  second  form  the  pain 
usually  occurs  rather  low  down  on  the  left  side.  These  two  forms  of  false 
pleurisy  are  unattended  with  fever  or  cough,  and  the  pain  is  often  intermitting 
or  variable. 

Treatment. — In  either  instance  the  application  of  the  opiate  liniment,  F.  19, 
night  and  morning,  will  be  of  advantage,  and  while  in  the  first  class  of  cases  a 
mild  anti-rheumatic  treatment  will  be  useful — the  pills  F.  33  for  example,  for 
a few  nights — in  the  second  we  must  look  to  the  state  of  the  constitution,  and 
treat  it  accordingly.  In  young  females  this  false  pleurisy  often  requires  the 
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administration  of  iron  and  aloetic  aperients.  The  carbonate  of  iron  may  be 
given  in  twenty-grain  doses  twice  a day ; or  the  pills  F.  89  will  combine  the 
two  medicines. 

QUINSEY. 

This  is  a form  of  inflammation  of  the  throat,  in  which  the  tonsil  glands 
become  especially  affected.  The  ordinary  symptoms  of  inflammatory  sore 
throat  attend  the  disease,  but  the  difficulty  of  swallowing  comes  on  earlier, 
and  generally  continues  a greater  length  of  time,  and  with  less  constitutional 
distress.  Deglutition  often  becomes  completely  impeded,  but  there  is  rarely 
any  difficulty  of  breathing.  On  examining  the  throat  internally,  we  find  a 
general  diffused  redness  or  tumefaction,  but  the  tonsils,  either  one  or  both,  are 
much  more  swollen  than  any  other  part,  and  are  covered  with  patches  of  thick 
viscid  mucous  secretion : the  swelling  may  gradually  increase,  even  so  as  to  close 
the  back  part  of  the  throat  and  almost  fill  the  mouth.  The  tendency  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  tonsils  is  to  go  on  to  suppuration,  or  the  formation  of  matter, 
which,  indeed,  occurs  in  a great  majority  of  cases,  and  if  the  abscess  be  allowed 
to  break  of  itself,  the  quantity  of  offensive  matter  discharged  is  often  exceed- 
ingly great. 

Treatment. — I believe  that  the  depleting  treatment  ordinarily  recommended 
in  this  complaint  serves  rather  to  prolong  its  duration  and  retard  recovery  than 
promote  the  cure.  The  plan  which  I recommend  may  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  disease  at  once,  or  at  any  rate  it  will  hasten  it  to  a milder  degree  of  suppu- 
ration than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  it  will  greatly  accelerate  conva- 
lescence, there  not  being  that  excessive  debility  which  often  remains  after 
lowering  treatment.  The  mode  of  treatment  is  as  follows : — The  emetic  F.  87 
should  be  administered  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to  act  freely.  A dose  of 
calomel,  two  to  five  grains,  should  then  be  given,  and  should  be  followed  up  in 
a few  hours  with  the  aperient  F.  68  or  70,  repeated  at  intervals  of  six  hours 
until  the  bowels  are  thoroughly  purged.  Hot  fomentations  and  bran  poultices 
should  be  kept  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  throat,  and  hot  water  gargle  may 
be  used,  or  the  steam  of  hot  water  be  inhaled.  If  the  tonsils  be  very  tumid 
and  inflamed,  slight  scarifications  or  incisions  with  a lancet  will  give  much 
relief.  But  after  the  above  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken,  the  remedy  is 
quinine,  given  in  doses  of  two  grains  every  two  or  four  hours  until  relief  is 
afforded,  when  the  administration  must  be  abated : F.  162  can  be  made  use  of, 
and  if  there  be  difficulty  in  swallowing  the  full  dose  (as  is  often  the  case),  then 
the  mixture  can  be  made  of  double  strength,  so  as  to  reduce  the  dose  to  half 
the  quantity,  or  the  quinine  can  even  be  given  merely  rubbed  up  with  a little 
powdered  sugar.  The  quinine  may  be  given  at  any  period  after  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  and  will  not  fail  to  do  good.  While  the  patient  is  re- 
covering, it  is  of  much  consequence  to  get  the  tonsils  to  resume  their  sound  and 
healthy  condition,  and  for  this  purpose  the  local  application  of  the  caustic 
solution,  F.  137,  or  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  once  or  twice  a-day,  with  a camel- 
hair  brush,  is  the  best  means  of  effecting  the  object.  During  the  disease  little 
can  be  swallowed,  and  this  little  should,  therefore,  be  as  nutritious  as  possible, 
such  as  strong  broth  or  beef  tea,  good  jelly,  bread  and  milk,  yolk  of  egg  beat  up 
with  a little  wine  and  sugar.  Quinsey  is  a disease  which  is  very  apt  to  recur 
frequently  in  the  same  individual. 

RETENTION  OF  URINE. 

This  consists  in  an  inability  more  or  less  complete  to  expel  the  urine, 
even  if  the  bladder  bo  full.  There  is  violent  straining,  which  only  causes 
the  passage  of  a small  quantity  of  water,  perhaps  only  a few  drops.  Some- 
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times,  however,  a considerable  quantity  of  urine  is  discharged,  hut  the 
bladder  not  having  its  natural  power  of  contraction,  is  unable  to  expel  the 
remainder,  and  sometimes,  when  once  the  bladder  is  full,  keeps  dribbling 
away  as  it  is  secreted,  leaving  the  bladder  always  distended;  this  last  state 
will  exist  when  there  is  insensibility  from  injury  of  tile  head,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  and  it  is  of  consequence  that  it  should  be  understood,  and  not  re- 
garded as  mere  incontinence  of  urine.  We  gener  ally  find  some  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  bladder,  extending  down  the  uretlrra ; the  distended  bladder  may 
be  felt  irr  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  if  the  patient  he  not  speedily 
relieved,  there  will  he  much  irritation  and  even  fever.  The  causes  of  retention 
of  urine  are  various : stricture  of  the  urethra ; disease  of  the  prostate,  a large 
mucous  glarrd  situated  at  the  commencement  of  the  urethra ; any  local  impedi- 
ment, such  as  stone  in  the  passage ; inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
or  of  the  urethra,  may  occasion  retention  of  urine ; also  a paralysed  state  or 
want  of  contractile  power  of  the  bladder  may  prevent  the  due  expulsion  of  the 
urine,  which  last  state  is  often  caused  by  suffering  the  bladder  to  retain  its  con- 
tents too  long,  so  becoming  over-distended. 

Treatment. — This  essentially  consists  in  relieving  the  over-distended  bladder, 
for  which  purpose  we  must  generally  resort  to  the  use  of  the  catheter.  Catheters 
are  small  hollow  tubes,  with  apertures  in  their  extremities ; they  are  made  either 
of  elastic  material  or  of  silver,  of  which  the  former  are  generally  preferable ; 
they  are  of  various  dimensions,  and  in  the  first  instance  a middle-sized  one 
should  be  tried,  changing  it  for  a smaller  one  if  requisite  : when  used,  the  dis- 
charge of  mine  indicates  that  the  instrument  has  entered  the  bladder.  If  there 
he  much  appearance  of  inflammatory  action,  bleeding,  fomentations,  hot  hip 
baths,  and  aperients,  especially  castor-oil,  may  he  desirable  even  before 
attempting  the  introduction  of  the  catheter.  When  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
passing  the  instrument  from  mere  irritability  and  spasm,  it  will  often  he 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  a hot  hath,  and  administering  at  the  same  time  a good 
dose  of  opium,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  the  tincture,  before  again  making  the 
attempt.  Retention  of  urine,  however,  requires  prompt  relief,  and  if  we  fail 
in  obtaining  a passage  with  the  catheter,  and  by  other  means  of  treatment,  the 
bladder  losing  all  contractile  power,  becomes  still  further  distended ; it  may 
then  he  attacked  with  inflammation  and  mortification,  and  burst  sooner  or 
later,  causing  almost  certain  death.  To  anticipate  and  prevent  this  peril,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  puncture  into  the  bladder,  an  operation  which  is  generally 
performed  in  front,  through  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  When 
retention  of  urine  depends  on  the  bladder  having  partially  lost  its  power,  which 
generally  occurs  in  advanced  age,  the  tincture  of  cantharides  taken  in  doses  of 
twenty  or  thirty  drops  two  or  three  times  a day,  or  the  tincture  of  sesquichloride 
of  iron  in  rather  smaller  quantities,  may  he  serviceable.  We  must  not  con- 
found retention  of  urine  with  suppression  of  urine.  In  the  first  instance  the 
urine  is  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  but  cannot  be  expelled  from  the  bladder ; in 
the  second  instance,  no  urine  is  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  therefore  there  is 
none  to  be  expelled. 

RHEUMATISM. 

Of  this  disease  there  are  two  distinct  kinds : — 1.  Acute  rheumatism,  or 
rheumatic  fever,  which  is  characterized  by  violence,  hut  has  only  a limited, 
though  variable  duration.  2.  Chronic  rheumatism,  which  is  of  milder  cha- 
racter, and  maintains  itself  at  one  degree  of  intensity,  with  some  amount  of 
variation,  during  an  indefinite  period. 

Acute  rheumatism  occurs  after  a chill.  It  is  indicated  by  an  inflamed  state 
of  one  or  more  of  the  larger  joints,  often  wandering  from  one  to  another,  and  it 
may  affect  the  muscles  generally,  or  merely  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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joint  originally  attacked.  The  local  inflammation  is  accompanied  by  the  usual 
symptoms  of  inflammatory  fever,  with  a quick,  strong  pulse,  a white  tongue, 
particularly  high-coloured  urine,  a confined  state  of  bowels,  and  often  profuse 
perspiration,  affording  little  or  no  relief.  The  pain  occasioned  by  moving  or 
even  touching  the  aft'ected  part  is  often  excessive,  and  with  the  feverish  symp- 
toms is  apt  to  become  worse  towards  the  evening,  and  then  to  remit  some- 
what towards  the  morning.  The  fever  may  be  mild  or  severe  in  its  character ; 
it  usually  has  a duration  of  ten  days  or  a fortnight,  and  the  local  symptoms 
will  often  linger  after  the  febrile  condition  has  subsided.  When  the  small 
joints  are  affected  as  well  as  the  large  ones,  the  complaint  sometimes  assumes 
a gouty  character,  and  is  called  rheumatic  gout.  The  great  danger  in  con- 
nexion with  acute  rheumatism  is  the  transference  of  the  inflammatory  state  to 
the  heart ; the  fibrous  covering  thereof  is  most  apt  to  become  affected,  but  the 
substance,  and  even  its  lining  membrane,  soon  become  implicated.  The  com- 
plication must,  therefore,  be  carefully  looked  for  and  guarded  against,  for  if  it 
take  place,  even  in  a slight  degree,  the  delicate  mechanism  of  the  centre  of  the 
circulation  may  soon  become  injured,  even  so  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  irre- 
parable mischief.  ( See  Inflammation  of  the  Heaet,  Peetcabditis, 

Disease  of  the  Heaet.)  A plethoric  habit  of  the  body  and  high  living, 
especially  with  too  much  animal  food,  predispose  to  rheumatic  fever ; and  there 
is  also  a weak  and  debilitated  state  of  the  system,  when  the  blood  is  in  a 
peculiar  state,  especially  occurring  in  females,  which  institutes  a liability  to  the 
disease.  It  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  those  in  the  prime  of  life.  Cold  and  damp 
are  the  usual  causes  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  it  is  therefore  most  apt  to  occur 
in  the  winter  season,  or  rather  when  the  weather  undergoes  the  most  unfavour- 
able vicissitudes. 

The  treatment  should  be  antipldogistic  or  lowering.  Bleeding,  however,  will 
not  be  requisite  unless  there  be  very  great  vascular  excitement,  or  the  compli- 
cation of  some  internal  inflammation.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  treatment, 
the  powder  F.  4 may  be  given  at  the  outset,  and  a warm-water  or  vapour  bath 
should  be  used  if  practicable.  After  four  hours  an  aperient  should  be  admi- 
nistered, such  as  F.  44,  G8,  69,  70,  and  whichever  of  these  seem  desirable  should 
be  repeated  every  six  hours  until  the  bowels  are  very  freely  acted  on  : this  being 
effected,  we  cannot  do  better  than  administer  colchicum,  as  per  F.  113,  or  F.  Ill, 
with  the  addition  of  one  and  a half  drachms  of  wine  of  colchicum ; the  main- 
tenance of  perspiration,  and  causing  the  urine  to  throw  down  a copious  deposit, 
are  very  desirable  results  of  its  administration.  After  free  action  of  the  bowels, 
we  should  every  night  give  an  efficient  opiate  : from  one  to  two  grains  of  pow- 
dered opium,  or  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  Dover’s  powder,  and  with  either  of 
these  one  or  two  grains  of  calomel  may  be  combined,  if  there  be  much  inflam- 
matory action,  or  the  acetate  of  morphine  may  be  given  in  the  dose  of  a quarter 
or  half  grain,  as  per  F.  15.  If  the  colchicum  be  badly  borne,  causing  too  much 
depression  or  violent  vomiting  or  purging,  then  we  may  treat  the  patient  alto- 
gether with  calomel  and  opium,  one  grain  of  each  every  four  hours,  stopping  it 
as  soon  as  the  gums  become  tender.  When  the  disease  assumes  a more  chronic 
state,  and  the  fever  has  subsided,  we  should  then  lose  no  time  in  resorting  to 
the  steady  administration  of  bark  or  sulphate  of  quinine  ; the  first  may  be  given 
in  twenty-grain  doses,  and  the  latter  in  doses  of  one  grain  mixed  with  a little 
powdered  sugar  every  four  hours,  still  continuing  the  use  of  anodynes  and  mild 
aperients  as  far  as  may  seem  necessary.  Subsequently  the  treatment  must  be 
that  of  chronic  rheumatism  if  requisite.  Many  heroic  methods  of  treating 
acute  rheumatism  have  been  recommended;  with  large  doses  of  quinine,  of 
nitrate  of  potash,  of  lemon  juice — but  no  one  of  them  has  the  general  sanction 
of  the  profession. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  disease  the  diet  should  be  as  spare  as  possible. 
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Bavlev  water,  toast  and  water,  gruel,  arrow-root,  &e. ; subsequently,  loug  1 
lio-ht,  it  should  be  made  more  nutritious,  though  unirritating  and  without  much 
animal  food  in  any  shape.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  moderately 
warm,  and  the  patient  should  be  kept  between  the  blankets  and  without  sheets. 
The  painful  joint  may  be  enveloped  in  a flannel  or  calico  bandage  wetted  with 
cold  water,  which  may  be  renewed  every  four  hours ; there  should  be  a wrapping 
of  flannel  over,  and  this  will  be  found  a most  grateful  application. 

Rheumatism  often  presents  itself  in  a mild  or  subacute  form  as  the  result  ot 
a chill : it  seems  as  it  were  to  be  in  the  place  of  an  ordinary  catarrh,  and  is,  in 
fact,  a rheumatic  cold.  It  is  most  apt  to  occur  when  the  electric  state  of  the 
atmosphere  is  in  a peculiarly  disturbed  condition.  This  affection  is  usually  of 
very  wandering  character,  and  will  in  turns  perhaps  attack  the  arms,  the  legs, 
the  side,  the  back,  and  the  abdominal  muscles,  or  at  any  rate  it  will  not  fail  to 
shift  somewhat.  There  is  not  much  attendant  fever,  but  the  stomach  is  usually 
out  of  order. 

The  treatment  consists  in  acting  freely  on  the  bowels  with  a dose  of  blue 
pill,  or  F.  4,  if  anything  stronger  be  requisite,  and  an  aperient  draught,  such  as 
F.  44  or  68,  the  following  morning,  and  the  day  should  be  one  of  abstinence 
and  low  diet.  The  next  night  or  two,  if  the  pain  persist,  an  anodyne  and  sudo- 
rific dose,  such  as  F.  77,  78,  80,  will  be  advantageous.  As  a local  application, 
the  liniment,  F.  19  may  be  used.  A warm  bath  is  very  serviceable  in  these 
cases. 


Chronic  Rheumatism  may  affect  any  of  the  large  joints,  and  even  the 
small  ones,  or  the  muscular  or  fibrous  structures  of  any  part  of  the  frame.  It 
may  he  attended  with  much  pain  and  some  swelling,  but  there  is  rarely  much 
redness,  and  it  is  generally  confined  to  some  particular  part  of  the  body. 
Chronic  rheumatism  is  mostly  connected  with  a peculiar  constitutional  state,  the 
general  health  often  remaining  unaffected,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
may  be  decided  general  debility,  and  the  complaint  may  be  connected  with  the 
constitutional  influence  of  venereal  disease.  Cold  and  damp  are  the  common 
exciting  causes,  and  it  will  often  appear  to  originate  in  a bruise  or  strain. 

Treatment. — Where  there  is  an  inflammatory  action,  a steady  mild  alterative 
course  may  be  of  service.  It  may  thus  be  carried  out : — Compound  calomel 
pill,  extract  of  hemlock,  and  Dover’s  powder,  of  each  twenty  grains,  are  to  be 
mixed  together,  and  then  divided  into  twelve  pills,  of  which  two  may  be  taken 
every  night  for  three  or  six  nights  following.  Twenty  grains  of  the  flowers  of 
sulphur,  and  the  same  of  bitartrate  of  potash,  should  also  be  taken  three  times 
a day,  and  should  be  continued  for  a considerable  period,  even  when  the  pills 
are  not  being  administered.  The  administration  of  the  calomel  must  not  be 
carried  on  too  far,  for  fear  of  affecting  the  constitution,  and  making  the  mouth 
sore,  and  the  patient  must  be  careful  to  avoid  any  chill  while  taking  it.  Where 
pain  is  particularly  severe,  decided  opiates  may  be  desirable,  and  from  one  to 
two  grains  of  opium,  with  two  or  three  grains  of  James’s  powder,  or  from  ten 
to  twenty  grains  of  Dover’s  powder  alone  may  he  taken  at  bedtime.  Where  there 
is  much  debility,  bark  or  quinine  should  be  given,  as  in  F.  157,  159.  In  such 
cases  also  cod-liver  oil  will  sometimes  be  serviceable.  When  the  stomach  is 
much  out  of  order,  we  must  endeavour  to  remove  the  state  of  indigestion.  In 
all  these  latter  cases  we  must  be  careful  to  keep  the  bowels  acting  freely  with 
appropriate  aperients.  For  indolent  and  long-standing  chronic  rheumatism, 
various  stimulating  remedies  are  available  : the  compound  tincture  of  guaiacum 
may  be  administered  in  doses  of  one  teaspoonful  two  or  three  times  a day 
in  a little  water;  the  powders  F.  10  may  also  be  serviceable  in  such  cases. 
In  many  instances  where  there  is  swelling,  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  an 
excellent  remedy,  and  may  he  given  in  a little  peppermint  water  in  doses  of 
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from  two  to  five  grains  three  times  a day.  A course  of  the  Buxton  waters  often 
does  much  good  in  chronic  rheumatism.  The  local  treatment  should  consist  in 
friction,  and  we  may  use  such  a liniment  as  F.  19.  The  part  affected  may  he 
covered  with  chamois  leather,  spread  with  any  kind  of  unirritating  plaster,  or 
if  the  affection  he  general  or  of  habitual  occurrence,  an  entire  dress  of  flannel 
lined  with  sarcenet  should  he  worn  next  the  skin.  When  the  muscles  are  espe- 
cially affected,  acupuncturation,  as  described  under  the  head  of  Neuralgia,  will 
afford  relief.  The  diet  should  be  good,  wholesome,  and  nourishing,  hut  not  rich 
and  stimulating.  Unless  there  be  debility  from  age  or  other  cause,  I deem 
alcoholic  and  fermented  liquors  to  he  decidedly  objectionable,  and  believe  that 
they  should  he  altogether  avoided.  This  self-denial,  with  the  simple  plan  of 
drinking  half  a pint  of  cold  spring  water  night  and  morning,  and  taking  syste- 
matic exercise,  will  often  do  more  good  in  chronic  rheumatism  than  a long  course 
of  medicine. 


RICKETS. 

This  consists  in  the  hone  not  being  duly  organised,  there  being  a deficiency 
of  earthy  matter,  so  that  the  hones  are  unnaturally  soft  and  yielding  in  their 
texture,  while  at  the  same  time  those  parts  of  them  which  are  of  light  and  spongy 
structure,  the  heads  of  the  long  bones,  for  example,  are  often  much  enlarged; 
there  is  usually  also  a want  of  muscular  tone  and  development,  and  the  confor- 
mation of  the  body  is  imperfect  and  unnatural.  When  first  a child  becomes 
affected  with  rickets,  we  find  great  deficiency  of  strength  and  disinclination  to 
exertion ; slight  fever  sets  up,  and  the  process  of  digestion  is  imperfectly  per- 
formed, the  secretions  being  depraved,  so  as  to  render  the  motions  offensive  and 
of  a had  colour,  while  at  the  same  time  the  appetite  is  capricious,  and  often 
craving  and  ravenous.  The  disease  is  apt  to  occur  between  the  end  of  the  first 
and  of  the  third  years,  but  where  there  has  merely  been  a tendency  to  it  in 
infancy,  it  is  often  shown  at  a somewhat  later  period  of  life,  especially  by  the 
yielding  of  the  hones  of  the  skull,  so  that  the  head  is  enlarged,  or  by  the  bones 
of  the  leg  or  thigh  giving  way,  so  as  to  become  curved  in  various  directions. 
Rickets  depends  on  a peculiar  faulty  constitution,  probably  derived  from  the 
parents.  Cold  and  damp,  unwholesome  food,  imperfect  digestion,  want  of 
cleanliness,  and  bad  nursing  are  the  common  exciting  causes  of  the  disease. 

The  treatment  consists  in  improving  the  general  state  of  the  system,  and  this 
is  to  he  done  by  the  following  means: — We  must  correct  the  unhealthy  state  of 
the  digestive  organs  with  mild  alteratives  and  aperients ; for  tills  purpose  from 
two  to  five  grains  of  mercury  with  chalk  may  he  given  for  a few  consecutive 
nights,  following  it  up  every  morning  with  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
castor  oil.  F.  48,  49,  50,  52,  may  also  he  available  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
same  object.  Tonics  must  then  be  resorted  to.  F.  161  is  a good  combination 
of  bark,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  two  teaspoonfuls  to  a tablespoonful 
twice  or  three  times  a day,  or  the  compound  tincture  of  quinine  in  doses  of 
twenty  drops ; the  citrate  of  iron  is  an  excellent  medicine,  and  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  two  grains  two  or  three  times  a day  in  a little  wine  or  cinnamon 
water ; the  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  administered  in  five-grain  doses  with 
much  advantage ; or  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
drops,  or  even  more,  will  he  found  pow'erfully  strengthening : the  cod-liver  oil 
is  at  present  a favourite  remedy  in  these  cases.  But  that  medicine  must  be 
selected  which  seems  most  appropriate  to  the  special  nature  of  the  case.  During 
the  administration  of  tonic  medicine  the  action  of  the  bowels  must  be  carefully 
maintained,  and  for  this  purpose  such  medicines  ns  F.  50, 73  are  available.  Pure 
air  and  regular  exercise  are  essential,  and  gentle  frictions  over  the  surface  of 
the  body  will  often  do  much  good.  The  occasional  use  of  a warm  bath  at  bed- 
time is  desirable.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  digestible,  consisting  of  a 
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good  proportion  of  light  animal  food,  with  bread  and  other  farinaceous  substances, 
but  without  much  green  vegetable.  Wine  or  malt  liquor  may  be  added  as 
desirable,  but  it  is  better  that  the  drink  should  consist  principally  of  milk, 
diluted  if  necessary,  and  especially  if  there  be  a feverish  tendency.  Sea  air  is 
often  very  beneficial.  The  use  of  irons  and  other  mechanical  supports  is  not 
desirable  in  the  early  stage  of  rickets,  hut  at  a subsequent  period  they  are  often 
useful,  especially  when  the  joints  or  bones  of  the  legs  are  weak  and  inclined  to 
give  way,  when  they  will  certainly  have  much  effect  in  counteracting  the  mis- 
chief, and  will  facilitate  that  extent  of  muscular  exertion  which  is  so  decidedly 
desirable. 


RINGWORM. 

The  time  form  of  this  disease  is  not  generally  considered  to  he  contagious, 
but  there  is  a form  of  scald  head  approaching  it  in  character  which  is  decidedly 
so,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  Ringworm  may  attack  any  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  limbs,  face,  or  scalp,  singly  or  in  numerous  spots.  It  con- 
sists of  a number  of  minute  watery  pimples,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a circle  of 
variable  size,  the  adjoining  surface  being  somewhat  inflamed.  Subsequently 
there  may  he  a scaly  appearance,  but  never  that  of  a scab.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  is  usually  only  about  ten  days,  and  it  may  he  occasioned  by  any  irri- 
tation, especially  where  the  skin  is  thin  and  delicate.  It  never  occasions  loss  of 
hair  when  occurring  in  the  scalp.  Little  is  required  in  the  shape  of  treatment. 
Some  cooling  medicine  may  he  desirable,  and  as  a local  application  a lead  lotion, 
or  that  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  one  composed  of  two  drachms  of  carbonate  of 
potash  to  eight  ounces  of  rose-water  may  he  used,  or  citrine  ointment  or  sul- 
phur ointment  will  also  effect  a cure. 

SALIVATION. 

This  usually  arises  from  excessive  administration  of  mercury,  or  from  the  con- 
stitution coming  under  its  influence  too  readily,  from  being  in  an  unhealthy 
state,  and  may  he  so  severe  as  to  constitute  a disease.  The  best  method  of  re- 
medying the  evil  is  by  mild  aperient  medicine  in  the  first  instance,  such  as 
Seidlitz  powders ; the  gargle  F.  60  may  be  used  frequently  to  wash  the  mouth 
out  with,  and  then  quinine  medicine,  such  as  F.  162,  may  be  taken,  with  the 
addition  of  a little  Epsom  salts,  if  requisite,  to  keep  the  bowels  open,  or  F.  166. 
Small  blisters  behind  the  ears  are  serviceable  in  severe  cases. 


SCALD  HEAD,  OR  PORRIGO. 

This  consists  in  a peculiar  pustular  eruption,  commonly  occurring  in  the  scalp, 
but  it  may  occasionally  affect  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  pustules  are  minute 
flat  mattery  pimples,  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  imbedded  in  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  skin.  These  partly  hurst,  and  the  matter  contained  soon  concretes, 
forming  bright  yellow  adherent  scabs,  still  having  the  central  depression.  At 
first  the  pustules  rise  singly  and  distinctly,  and  are  each  situated  at  the  root  of 
a hair,  hut  others  soon  rise  round  them  in  the  intervals,  so  as  to  form  clusters, 
and  they  may  then  encrust  the  surface,  sometimes  even  to  a great  extent.  If 
the  scabs  fall  off  or  are  removed  at  an  early  period,  the  skin  is  found  abraded 
and  ulcerated  underneath ; they  may,  however,  remain  a length  of  time,  be- 
coming indurated  and  of  whitish  colour,  while  the  skin  beneath  assumes  a state 
of  chronic  inflammation.  There  may  be  a succession  of  eruption  in  different 
parts  of  the  scalp.  In  the  diseased  parts  the  hairs  are  speedily  affected ; from 
the  commencement  they  are  easily  rooted  out,  become  brittle,  and  soon  perish 
completely.  Thus,  when  the  disease  has  been  of  long  continuance,  the  hair  often 
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cannot  be  restored  again,  and  even  if  the  destruction  be  not  complete,  the 
growth  will  be  much  thinner  and  weaker.  After  the  disease  has  abated  a scaly 
or  scurfy  surface  often  remains,  the  skin  underneath  being  unhealthy.  The 
disease  usually  attacks  children,  especially  those  of  scrofulous  or  weak  consti- 
tution. It  is  highly  contagious;  there  is  no  fever,  but  the  complaint  is  often 
attended  with  a troublesome  itching.  One  form  of  porrigo,  which  is  often  de- 
signated as  ringworm,  assumes  the  arrangement  of  somewhat  circular  clusters 
of  pustules,  which  are  more  thickly  crowded  at  the  circumference;  the  character 
otherwise  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  form  of  scald  head ; we  must  be  careful  not 
to  confound  it  with  true  ringworm,  nor  with  leprous  or  tettery  patches,  which 
are  scaly  from  the  commencement.  There  is  another  pustular  disease  re- 
sembling porrigo  for  which  it  may  possibly  be  mistaken,  but  it  affects  the  face, 
the  limbs,  or  the  body  more  often  than  the  scalp;  thus  the  locality  will  serve  to 
distinguish  it;  also,  the  pustules  are  more  superficial,  and  there  is  an  absence  of 
the  peculiar  characteristics  wrkich  we  have  pointed  out  above.  The  disease  in 
question  is  called  impetigo ; it  is  non-contagious,  and  apt  to  affect  children  at 
an  earlier  age  than  porrigo. 

Treatment. — Thorough  cleanliness  is  the  first  step  towards  the  cure  of  scald 
head.  The  head  should  be  shaved  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  no  spot  of  disease 
may  escape  notice,  but  when  that  process  would  occasion  too  much  pain,  the  hair 
can  be  clipped  as  closely  as  possible  with  scissors.  The  surface  should  then  be 
gently  but  thoroughly  cleaned  with  white  soap*  and  water.  If  the  scalp  be 
much  inflamed,  or  thickly  scabbed  over,  warm  bread  and  milk  poultices  should 
be  applied,  and,  if  requisite,  occasional  fomentations  with  weak  lotion  of  lead, 
made  warm,  should  be  used.  Twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  will  usually 
suffice  for  the  preliminary  treatment,  when  the  hair  must  then  be  again  re- 
moved as  closely  as  possible,  and  an  ointment,  composed  of  two  ounces  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  one  and  a half  ounce  of  lard,  half  an  ounce  of  linseed  oil,  and 
one  drachm  of  oil  of  bergamot,  well  mixed  together,  should  then  be  applied  to 
the  thickness  of  a penny-piece  wherever  the  disease  is  apparent ; over  each 
patch  a small  piece  of  oiled  silk  should  be  placed,  and  a tightly-fitting  thin  linen 
cap,  lined  with  oiled  silk,  should  be  applied  over  the  whole.  This  should  re- 
main until  the  third  day,  when  it  should  be  removed,  the  bead  washed  with 
warm  soap  and  water,  and  nothing  be  applied  for  the  next  three  days,  except  a 
little  castor  oil  or  acetate  of  lead  ointment  night  and  morning.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  the  head  should  be  again  washed,  and  the  sulphur  ointment  be  again 
applied  to  any  part  where  there  is  any  fresh  pustulous  eruption,  or  where  the 
surface  beneath  the  scabs  lias  any  unhealthy  mattery  appearance.  This  must 
be  managed  as  before,  and,  if  requisite,  the  process  must  be  again  repeated  at 
an  interval  of  from  three  days  to  a week.  By  these  means  a cure  will  rarely 
fail  to  be  effected.  Constitutional  treatment  must,  however,  by  no  means  be 
neglected,  for  the  stomach  is  usually  somewhat  deranged,  and  the  secretions  not 
altogether  healthy.  Two  or  three  grains  of  grey  powder  and  double  the  quan- 
tity of  rhubarb  should  be  given  night  and  morning  for  some  days,  and  subse- 
quently some  simple  aperient,  such  as  F.  48,  49,  52,  every  other  morning.  When 
alterative  treatment  seems  desirable,  F.  5 may  be  resorted  to,  and  when  tonics 
are  requisite,  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  in  doses  of  twenty  or  thirty  drops  in 
a little  water,  or  two  or  three  grains  of  the  citrate  of  iron  in  a little  wine  and 
water,  may  be  given  twice  a day.  Where  the  constitution  is  decidedly  scro- 
fulous, and  there  is  a tendency  to  emaciation,  cod-liver  oil  should  be  taken. 

After  the  pustular  disease  has  been  eradicated,  a scurfy  and  irritable  state  of 
scalp  will  often  remain.  This  should  be  treated  with  acetate  of  lead  ointment, 
or  F.  62,  applied  night  and  morning,  and  a lotion  consisting  of  two  drachms  of 
borax,  dissolved  in  half  a pint  of  rose-  water,  and  applied  with  a piece  of  soft 
sponge,  will  be  found  useful  in  removing  the  scurf. 
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SCARLATINA,  OR  SCARLET  FEVER.* 

This  acute  eruptive  disease  presents  the  usual  symptoms  of  fever.  At  the 
outset  there  may  especially  be  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  even  vomiting, 
swelling  of  the  face,  pain  in  the  back,  and  more  or  less  soreness  of  the  tin  oat. 
Within  four-and-twenty  or  six-and-thirty  hours,  the  rash  begins  to  show  itself 
beneath  the  skin,  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  in  minute  red  points,  sometimes 
arranged  in  patches,  especially  on  the  extremities ; it  gradually  becomes  more 
diffused  and  vivid  in  colour,  and  will  then  appear  more  decidedly  on  the  face, 
which  often  becomes  much  swelled,  but  the  general  surface  remains  smooth  and 
level,  being  in  no  way  uneven  and  irregular,  as  in  measles,  small  pox,  &c.;  there 
is  often  much  itching  sensation.  On  the  third  day  the  rash  is  at  its  greatest 
intensity,  and  then  gradually  subsides,  leaving  the  skin  dry  and  rough,  so  that 
its  outer  layer  gradually  comes  off  in  branny  scales,  or  peels  off  in  large  portions. 
This  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  as  it  is  called,  may  take  place  within  a day  or 
two,  or  may  be  deferred  to  a later  period.  At  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
ease the  tongue  is  usually  white,  but  as  soon  as  the  rash  begins  to  appear,  it 
assumes  a reddish  and  denuded  appearance,  which  commences  at  the  sides,  and 
gradually  spreads  over  the  entire  surface.  It  is  then  also  that  the  throat  be- 
comes more  affected,  especially  in  severe  cases.  On  examination,  we  find  it 
presenting  an  intense  red  colour,  and  somewhat  tumid  appearance.  It  then 
becomes  ulcerated  in  specks,  which  gradually  become  diffused,  the  surface  se- 
creting a large  quantity  of  viscid  mucus,  which  is  expectorated  with  difficulty, 
and  causes  considerable  impediment  to  swallowing.  If  the  throat  become  still 
worse,  scabs  or  sloughs  are  formed,  matter  is  secreted,  and  complete  closure  of 
the  throat  often  takes  place.  This  last  state  constitutes  putrid  or  malignant 
sore  throat,  and  is  attended  with  the  greatest  danger.  The  sloughs  will  take 
several  days  to  separate.  The  amount  of  fever  varies  much  ; the  system  may 
be  oppressed,  and  the  pulse  weak  and  quick,  previous  to  the  eruption  coming 
out ; the  febrile  symptoms  may  then  be  slight,  or  may  run  very  high,  and  so 
continue  for  a while;  but  if  the  disease  be  of  virulent  character,  the  fever  will 
soon  assume  the  character  of  typhus.  There  are  two  symptoms  which  are  apt 
to  occur  even  in  mild  eases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  which  sometimes  occasion  need- 
less alarm ; the  first  is  delirium  at  night,  prior  to  the  eruption  appearing,  and 
while  it  is  out;  the  second  is  diarrhoea,  which  is  objectionable  prior  to  the 
appearance  of  the  eruption,  for  fear  lest  it  should  cause  a check,  but  if  it  occur 
after  the  rash  has  been  well  out,  it  seems  to  do  good,  by  moderating  the  in- 
flammatory action,  and  carrying  off  the  disease,  so  that  it  rarely  requires  even 
to  be  moderated.  Scarlet  fever  may  be  an  exceedingly  mild  complaint,  attended 
with  little  or  no  fever  or  sore  throat ; the  rash  may  then  be  very  irregular  and 
uncertain  in  its  development,  disappearing  and  reappearing  during  an  uncertain 
length  of  time ; any  subsequent  desquamation  is  then  the  best  evidence  of  the 
disease  having  really  occurred.  Scarlet  fever  is  a highly  infectious  disease ; it 
usually  occurs  but  once,  and  that  commonly  in  childhood,  when,  on  the  average, 
it  is  less  severe  than  at  the  adult  age.  Scarlatina  can  only  be  confounded  with 
measles;  generally,  however,  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  following 
features : — the  rash  usually  appears  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  fever  setting 
in,  whereas  the  antecedent  fever  of  measles  may  exist  three  or  four  days,  and 
is  always  accompanied  by  catarrhal  symptoms,  such  as  coughing,  sneezing, 
running  at  the  eyes  and  nose,  which  is  not  the  case  with  scarlatina,  its  peculiar 
premonitory  symptoms  being  sore  throat.  The  scarlatina  rash  presents  a diffused 

* Scarlatina  is  the  Latin  designation  of  the  disease,  though  sometimes  it  is  used  in 
reference  to  cases  where  there  is  merely  tile  rash,  with  little  or  no  feverish  disturbance. 
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superficial  redness,  whereas  the  eruption  of  measles  is  paler,  and  consists  of  small 
raised  spots,  which  often  assume  a crescent-like  arrangement. 

Treatment, — The  mild  form  of  the  disease  merely  requires  that  the  patient 
be  kept  at  a mild  and  equable  temperature,  about  60  degrees  Fahrenheit,  with 
thorough  ventilation  and  cleanliness.  The  surface  of  the  body  should  he 
sponged  over  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours  with  lukewarm  vinegar  and  water. 
Light  diet  should  be  observed,  and  cooling  acidulated  drinks  may  he  used  at 
pleasure.  If  the  bowels  be  costive,  a little  castor  oil  should  he  given  at  the 
outset.  A saline  may  be  given  through  the  course  of  the  disease,  such  as 
F.  101,  102,  103,  111,  119.  When  the  disease  is  abating,  mild  aperients  are 
always  essential,  and  should  he  administered  every  other  day  : F.  42,  44,  46,  68, 
will  afford  a choice,  or  for  a child  F.  49,  52,  73,  are  available.  Where  there  is 
any  sore  throat  at  the  commencement,  or  if  the  rash  be  tardy  in  appearing,  the 
emetic,  such  as  F.  87,  should  be  administered,  and  when  the  sore  throat  is  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  disease,  the  same  should  be  repeated  from  time  to 
time,  to  remove  the  viscid  matter,  and  promote  more  healthy  secretion.  A 
gargle,  composed  of  one  ounce  of  common  vinegar,  one  ounce  of  honey,  and 
seven  ounces  of  barley  water,  may  he  used  frequently,  or  F.  133,  if  the  throat 
he  much  ulcerated.  For  young  children,  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  F.  134, 
the  swallowing  of  which  will  do  no  harm.  In  severe  cases,  the  early  application 
of  the  strong  caustic  solution  F.  137  internally  is  very  desirable,  and  it  may  he 
requisite  to  apply  blisters  externally  to  the  throat.  When  scarlet  fever  assumes 
much  severity,  there  is  always  a tendency  to  debility,  and  we  should  then  give 
the  ammoniacal  saline  F.  104,  letting  the  ammonia  predominate  if  the  patient 
he  very  low,  and  the  combination  of  five  drops  of  laudanum  with  each  dose 
may  be  desirable  if  there  be  much  diarrhoea  or  nervous  irritation ; or,  if  requisite, 
to  give  support,  the  ammonia  mixture  may  he  given  without  the  lemon-juice,  in 
doses  of  two  or  three  teaspoonfuls  at  a time,  with  or  without  the  laudanum. 
Stimulants  and  nutriment,  in  a concentrated  hut  fluid  form,  may  he  urgently 
required,  and  if  the  patient  cannot  swallow,  strong  broth  and  yolk  of  eggs  heat 
up  with  milk  or  wine  and  water,  should  he  thrown  into  the  bowels  as  an  injec- 
tion. In  low  typhoid  states,  F.  161  may  he  resorted  to  as  soon  as  it  can  he 
swallowed,  and  may  also  be  given  during  convalescence.  We  must  never  forget 
that  the  free  action  of  the  bowels  is  essential  after  scarlet  fever,  as  far  as  the 
strength  will  admit  of  it. 

Much  care  is  requisite  during  convalescence  after  scarlet  fever,  and  that  even 
if  the  disease  have  been  slight,  for  if  cold  he  taken,  or  there  be  constipation, 
or  much  derangement  of  digestion,  great  subsequent  impairment  of  health, 
and  much  constitutional  irritability,  may  be  instituted.  The  ailment  consequent 
on  scarlet  fever  which  is  most  to  be  dreaded  is  that  form  of  dropsy  known  as 
anasarca,  or  dropsy  under  the  skin.  It  depends  on  an  affection  of  the  kidneys, 
which,  sympathising  with  the  diseased  state  of  the  skin,  readily  assume  a morbid 
state,  becoming  congested,  and  failing  in  their  secretive  function,  if  the  delicate 
action  of  the  skin  he  checked  by  cold,  or  if  the  bowels  act  imperfectly.  Tliis  com- 
plaint requires  active  treatment.  The  patient  may  be  placed  in  a warm  bath,  and 
we  must  endeavour  to  set  up  diaphoretic  action  by  the  aid  of  antimonials : from 
two  to  five  grains  of  James’s  powder,  or  F.  76,  may  be  given  every  fourth 
hour,  at  the  same  time  keeping  up  gentle  aperient  action,  or  we  may  rely  on 
strong  cathartic  action,  and  administer  half  a drachm  of  compound  jalap  powder, 
and  one  grain  of  calomel  every  fourth  hour,  and  in  proportion  for  a child,  con- 
tinuing the  medicine  until  there  is  copious  action  of  the  bowels,  when  we  shall, 
at  the  same  time,  find  the  swelling  abate. 

The  belladonna,  or  deadly  nightshade,  has  been  very  strongly  recommended 
by  foreign  physicians  as  a preventative  of  scarlet  fever,  but  English  practitioners 
do  not  place  much  reliance  on  it.  It  is  directed  that  two  or  three  grains  of 
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the  extract  of  belladonna  be  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  from  one 
to  ten  drops  of  which  are  to  be  taken  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  by 
those  who  are  exposed  to  the  infection.  This  is  to  be  continued  about  a or 
night,  and  is  well  worth  the  trial. 


SCIATICA. 

This  is  a form  of  neuralgia.  It  affects  the  large  nerve  of  the  lower  extre- 
mity, which  is  situated  at  the  back  part  of  the  thigh,  supplying  it  with  branches, 
especially  the  muscles,  and  then  passes  into  the  leg,  and  is  also  the  great  medium 
of  the  supply  of  its  nerves.  The  pain  and  tenderness  occasioned  by  sciatica  are 
usually  constant,  and  especially  affect  the  buttock,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
knee,  and  the  leg,  occasioning  more  or  less  lameness.  This  disease  may  depend 
in  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  nerve  or  its  sheath,  on  some  irritation  of  the 
kidney  or  the  bowels,  especially  within  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  where 
the  nerve  takes  its  origin,  or  it  may  originate  in  mere  nervous  weakness  and 
excitement. 

Treatment. — Sciatica  is  often  a troublesome  and  tedious  complaint,  but  when 
properly  managed  it  may  generally  be  readily  cured.  We  have  carefully  to  look 
to  its  cause  and  essential  nature  ere  we  adopt  any  decided  line  of  treatment. 
If  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  disease  rheumatic  in  its  nature,  we  should  order 
an  aperient  in  the  first  instance,  five  grains  of  blue  pill  at  night,  and  the 
draught  F.  44  or  68  in  the  morning.  The  colcliicum  medicine,  F.  112  or  113, 
may  be  administered  three  times  a day,  but  unless  it  does  good  speeddy,  it 
should  be  discontinued,  especially  if  debility  be  apparent ; bark  or  quinine  are 
then  most  likely  to  be  of  service : thirty  grains  of  powdered  bark  may  be  given 
three  times  a day,  or  quinine  as  per  F.  156,  157,  158,  or  163.  F.  10  may  be 
useful  in  old  cases  of  sciatica.  Anodynes  at  bed-time  may  be  requisite  where 
the  pain  is  severe,  ten  to  fifteen  grains  of  Dover’s  powder  for  example.  The 
local  applications  should  be  stimulating  and  counter-irritant,  such  as  mustard- 
poultices,  the  liniment  F.  135,  and  even  blisters  and  warm  baths  will  often 
afford  relief.  If  sciatica  appear  to  be  connected  with  a loaded  and  inert  state 
of  the  bowels,  we  should  also  in  the  first  instance  give  an  efficient  purgative, 
and  subsequently  keep  up  gentle  aperient  action,  with  half  a wineglassful  or 
more  of  the  decoction  of  aloes  twice  a day,  or  F.  30,  32,  34,  may  answer  the 
same  purpose,  and  F.  47  is  available  where  the  combination  of  a stomachic  with 
the  aperient  is  desirable.  If  there  be  any  special  derangement  of  the  kidneys, 
it  must  be  remedied : if  they  be  very  inactive,  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  of  spirit 
of  turpentine  taken  three  times  a day  in  a little  barley  water  will  do  much  good  : 
if  there  be  red  gravel,  the  alkaline  mixture  F.  8,  or  twenty  drops  of  solution  of 
potash  three  times  a day  in  a little  milk  and  water,  may  be  prescribed:  if  there 
be  much  white  sediment,  and  the  urine  be  not  duly  acid,  the  tincture  of  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  drops,  three  times  a day, 
in  a little  water,  may  be  serviceable,  or  the  mineral  acid  drops  F.  6.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  however,  sciatica  is  a nervous  disease,  one  of  mere  debility  and 
irritation,  and  the  best  remedy  is  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  in  doses  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  grains  every  six  hours.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  simple 
remedy  will  effect  a cure  sooner  or  later.  In  the  first  instance  the  iron  may 
not  be  the  proper  remedy,  and  our  treatment  ns  pointed  out  must  be  appro- 
priate to  the  essential  nature  of  the  case ; but  at  a subsequent  period,  when  the 
cause  is  removed,  and  the  morbid  state  is  confined  to  the  nerve,  then  the  oxide 
of  iron  is  available,  and  its  administration  is  almost  sure  to  be  attended  with 
advantage.  Acupuncturation,  as  directed  in  chronic  rheumatism,  may  prove 
beneficial.  1 
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SCROFULA. 

This  is  an  unhealthy  state  of  that  part  of  the  vascular  organization  which 
carries  white  hlood,  viz.,  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  system,  and  it  generally 
centres  itself  in  the  small  glands  which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  course  of  the 
lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels.  Thus  it  may  he,  that  the  fluid  matter,  whether 
chyle  or  lymph,  which  the  vessels  in  question  take  up,  is  not  duly  digested  or  formed 
by  the  vital  action  at  the  very  outset ; again,  that  the  mouths  of  the  lacteals  or 
lymphatics  do  uot  select  well- concocted  nutrient  material,  but  take  up  that 
which  is  crude  and  unwholesome;  and  "also  that  the  glandular  bodies  which  the 
fluid  has  to  permeate  slowly,  doubtless  to  undergo  therein  some  important 
change  and  elaboration,  do  not  duly  perform  their  functions.  From  either  cause 
the  chyle  or  lymph  assumes  the  peculiar  diseased  scrofulous  state,  and  a portion 
of  it,  being  rendered  unfit  for  its  purpose,  and  incapable  of  further  transit, 
is  deposited  in  the  form  of  cheesy  matter.  Thus  the  absorbent  glands  are  the 
chief  seat  of  scrofula,  but  we  may  also  assume  that  there  is  a general  unhealthy 
state  of  the  chyle  and  lymph,  and  that  from  its  passing  on  into  the  red  blood 
circulation,  the  entire  system  becomes  tainted,  and  thus  other  evil  consequences 
must  result  beyond  mere  glandular  enlargement.  It  is  very  evident  that  the 
mouths  of  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  must  be  apt  to  assume  a very  excited  and 
irritable  condition  by  the  strong  tendency  to  ulceration  which  is  found  in  scro- 
fulous subjects : this,  however,  is  generally  a secondary  consequence,  and  not  apt 
to  become  manifest  until  after  glandular  affection  has  existed.  Where  there  is 
a highly  diseased  state  of  constitution,  so  that  the  blood  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  scrofulous  matter,  it  may  be  deposited  by  the  capillary  vessels  in  any  part 
of  the  body  as  a kind  of  secretion,  especially  in  the  liver,  lungs,  and  other  large 
glands,  and  various  skin  eruptions  are  also  liable  to  occur.  A peculiar  low  dis- 
organizing inflammation,  moreover,  is  often  connected  with  scrofula,  as,  for 
example,  when  a joint  becomes  diseased.  There  is  usually  a predisposition  to 
scrofula  from  birth,  and  it  is  connected  with  an  originally  faulty  and  weakly 
state  of  constitution.  The  disease  generally  shows  itself  at  the  earlier  period 
of  life,  but  it  may  then  subside,  and  remain  in  abeyance  until  a later  date,  when 
it  may  again  become  actively  manifest,  as  in  consumption.  There  is  usually  a 
peculiar  complexion  in  connexion  with  a scrofulous  constitution.  It  affects  fair 
and  thin-skinned  children,  and  is  also  prevalent  in  those  whose  skins  are  thick 
and  turbid.  A tumid  upper  lip  is  peculiarly  indicative  of  the  scrofulous  consti- 
tution. Unwholesome  diet,  impure  air,  cold  and  damp,  and  want  of  exercise, 
serve  to  excite  the  formation  of  scrofula.  Thus  its  occurrence  is  more  common 
in  variable  climates,  especially  where  the  air  is  moist,  and  the  close  confined 
atmosphere  of  large  towns  peculiarly  promotes  its  development. 

Treatment. — Scrofula  is  a disease  of  debility,  and  it  must  be  our  primary 
object  to  strengthen  the  constitution  and  improve  the  habit  of  body  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  A well-regulated  nourishing  diet,  and  plenty  of  gentle 
exercise  in  pure  mild  air,  constitute  a most  essential  part  of  treatment.  The 
use  of  tepid  baths  at  bed-time,  and  sponging  with  warm  salt  and  water  in  the 
morning  is  very  desirable.  Sea  air  and  tepid  salt  water  baths  are  very  advan- 
tageous, and  if  sponging  or  bathing  with  cold  salt  water  in  the  morning  can 
be  borne,  it  will  be  beneficial.  The  regulation  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the 
promotion  of  healthy  secretion,  always  require  our  attention.  Where  the  appe- 
tite is  capricious,  the  action  of  the  bowels  irregular,  and  secretions  obviously 
depraved  and  unhealthy,  the  combination  of  alterative  and  aperient  medicine 
cannot  fail  to  do  good:  the  powders  F.  13  may  be  given  every  night  or 
every  night  and  morning,  for  a child  of  the  age  of  twelve  months,  and  stronger 
in  proportion  for  one  older,  and  as  soon  as  the  digestive  organs  seem  to  assume 
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a Fetter  condition,  three  or  four  grains  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  may  be  added,  to 
half  one  of  the  powders  and  given  night  and  morning,  after  a short  time  omitting 
the  mercury  altogether.  Calomel  ought  not  to  be  given  to  very  young  children, 
but  after  lour  or  five  years  of  age  it  may  be  given  as  per  F.  3 at  bed-time  fol- 
lowed by  castor  oil  in  "+116  morning,  or,  if  preferred,  especially  with  older 
children,  we  may  resort  to  F.  48,  49,  52.  Numerous  specific  remedies  have  been 
recommended  in  scrofula,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  efficacious. 
Where  there  is  a general  tumid  state  of  the  absorbent  glands,  enlargement  and 
hardness  of  the  abdomen,  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  secretions,  and  at  the 
same  time  debility,  the  alterative  and  tonic  influence  of  the  F.  5 may  answer 
our  purpose,  and  also  in  an  early  stage  of  affection  of  the  joints.  Where  glan- 
dular enlargement  is  great,  or  that  of  the  joints,  or  if  there  be  ulceration,  and 
especially  if  these  states  be  very  indolent,  then  F.  7 may  be  resorted  to,  or  the 
syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  in  doses  of  ten  to  twenty  drops  for  an  infant,  and  in 
proportion  for  older  children.  The  great  remedy  for  scrofula  in  the  present 
day  is  the  cod-liver  oil,  and  certainly  it  has  great  influence  in  promoting  the 
formation  of  the  chyle,  and  in  rendering  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  systems  better 
able  to  perform  their  functions.  The  quality  of  the  blood  soon  improves  under 
its  administration,  and  every  part  of  the  body  becomes  better  nourished.  From 
half  a teaspoonful  to  a teaspoonful  is  the  dose  for  a young  child,  two  or  three 
times  a day,  and  a little  milk  and  water,  or  sherry  and  water,  are  the  best 
vehicles  for  its  administration.  Cod-liver  oil  is  most  useful  in  the  chronic  and 
advanced  stages  of  scrofula,  where  there  is  debility,  emaciation,  and  an  ulcerated 
state  of  glands.  Where  the  glands  are  greatly  enlarged  and  indurated,  or  the 
joints  much  swollen  and  inflamed,  or  the  abdomen  hard  and  tumid,  the  use  of 
other  remedies  should  precede  it,  or  be  combined  therewith.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  the  digestive  organs  should  at  the  outset  be  brought  into  as  healthy 
a state  as  possible,  and  maintained  so,  in  order  to  render  the  action  of  the  oil 
efficient.  I therefore  regard  the  preliminary  alterative  and  aperient  treatment 
which  I have  described  as  absolutely  essential.  We  have  now  to  speak  of  the 
local  treatment  of  scrofula.  Where  there  is  an  inflammatory  and  painful  state 
of  the  diseased  glands  or  joints,  we  should  be  careful  to  avoid  irritating  them  ; 
they  may  be  bathed  three  or  four  times  a day  with  warm  salt  and  water,  or 
fomented,  by  means  of  a piece  of  flannel,  with  a warm  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  of  the  strength  of  one  drachm  to  half  a pint  of  water,  or  gently 
rubbed  with  the  cod-liver  oil.  When  the  scrofulous  tumefaction  can  be  com- 
pressed, the  light  application  of  a bandage,  so  as  to  afford  support  and  slight 
pressure,  is  desirable.  In  the  more  chronic  state,  the  diseased  gland's  may  be 
painted  over  with  tincture  of  iodine  every  other  day,  or  the  ointment  F.  142 
may  be  used  daily.  Frictions  are  often  of  essential  benefit,  especially  when 
there  is  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  and  two-thirds  soap  liniment  and  one- 
third  spirit  of  camphor  will  serve  as  a liniment.  When  there  is  open  ulcera- 
tion, there  is  no  better  application  than  compresses,  wet  with  cold  water,  or, 
what  is  better,  cold  sea  water,  frequently  renewed.  A very  weak  lotion  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  two  grains  to  one  ounce  of  water,  may  be  applied,  and  where 
the  ulceration  is  very  indolent,  the  ointment  of  red  oxide  of  mercury  may  be 
used,  of  such  strength  as  is  found  desirable.  A bandage  of  light  flannel  should 
be  used  where  it  is  practicable. 

SCURVY. 

This  is  a disease  of  constitutional  debility,  and  depends  essentially  on  the  body 
emg  imperfectly  nourished.  The  blood  is  not  duly  formed,  and  seems  deficient 
in  some  ° those  materials  which  the  structure  of  the  different  parts  require. 

an  o wholesome  food  is  the  usual  cause  of  scurvy,  especially  when  the  diet 
consists  clncfly  of  salted  provisions,  and  is  wanting  in  vegetable  ingredients. 
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Thus  it  is  that  scurvy  has  constituted  a kind  of  plague  in  former  times  when 
sea  voyages  were  of  longer  duration,  and  the  nature  of  the  complaint  ill  under- 
stood. Cold  and  damp,  want  of  cleanliness,  bad  water,  impure  air,  want  of 
exercise,  habits  of  intoxication,  and  any  mental  depression  also  enter  into  com- 
bination with  the  other  special  causes,  and  may  in  themselves  give  rise  to  the 
disease,  as  in  the  rare  form  which  is  designated  as  land  scurvy. 

The  symptoms  of  scurvy  are  excessive  muscular  debility  and  lassitude,  and  a 
weak,  but  often  quick  pulse ; there  is  some  degree  of  emaciation,  but  with  a 
flabby,  pallid,  bloated  appearance ; the  gums  become  spongy  and  bleed,  and  the 
breath  is  offensive ; the  urine  becomes  high-coloured  and  strong-smelling ; there 
may  be  diarrhoea,  or  there  may  be  constipation,  but  in  either  case  the  motions 
are  excessively  foetid ; the  skin  has  an  unnatural  appearance,  and  presents 
numerous  reddish  or  livid  spots,  which  often  run  into  large  blotches,  especially 
on  the  limbs ; any  old  sores  or  ulcers  may  then  break  out  again,  assuming  a 
most  unhealthy  character,  and  even  fractured  bones,  which  have  long  previously 
united,  may  again  become  separated.  In  the  worst  stage  there  may  be  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  bowels,  bladder,  and  other  internal  organs ; the  joints 
become  affected,  and  the  use  of  the  limbs  is  well-nigh  lost. 

Treatment. — The  prevention  of  scurvy  is  quite  as  important  a consideration 
as  the  cure,  and  from  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  causes,  we  can,  in  a great 
measure,  judge  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  desirable  object  is  to  be  effected. 
The  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  thorough  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  are  of 
absolute  importance.  The  establishment  of  habits  of  order  and  regularity  on 
board  ship  is  an  essential  part  of  medical  discipline,  and  ought  to  be  strictly 
enforced  by  those  in  authority.  In  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  it  must  be 
our  object  to  restore  the  general  tone  of  the  system.  For  this  purpose  the  diet 
must  be  made  nutritious  and  somewhat  stimulating,  including  a fair  proportion 
of  fresh  or  preserved  meat  and  vegetables,  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  use  of 
good  malt  liquor  is  also  desirable.  The  food  should  be  frequently  taken  in  small 
quantities,  and  lemon  juice  or  citric  acid,  in  solution,  are  considered  almost  as 
essential  articles  of  diet ; oranges  and  other  acid  fruits  are  exceedingly  bene- 
ficial. The  medical  treatment  should  consist  in  the  administration  of  very  mild 
aperients,  such  as  castor  oil  or  rhubarb  and  cream  of  tartar  combined,  in  doses 
of  from  five  to  iifteen  grains  of  each,  given  as  often  as  may  be  requisite.  If 
there  be  much  pain  or  uneasiness,  opium  should  be  given  at  night,  or  oftener  if 
requisite,  either  from  one  to  two  grains  of  the  powder,  or  from  ten  to  twenty 
drops  of  the  tincture,  or  in  the  shape  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  Dover’s 
powder  ; tonics  will  be  required,  in  the  form  of  bark,  given  three  times  a day, 
in  combination  with  the  mineral  acid  F.  6,  or  F.  159,  162,  may  be  made  use  of. 
It  has  of  late  been  supposed  that  in  cases  of  scurvy  there  is  a special  deficiency 
of  potash  in  the  system,  and  it  has  been  strongly  recommended  that  that  sub- 
stance should  be  given  as  a remedy ; twenty  grains  of  the  bitartrate  of  potash 
may  be  administered  three  times  a day.  The  body  should  be  sponged  over  with 
vinegar  and  water  night  and  morning,  and  exercise  and  pure  air  should  of 
course  be  made  available  as  far  as  possible. 

SHINGLES. 

This  disease  consists  in  an  eruption  of  small  vesicles,  in  irregular  clusters,  on 
an  inflamed  surface.  It  appears  on  the  trunk,  usually  towards  the  back,  and 
very  often  the  patches  of  eruption  extend  a considerable  way  round  the  waist 
and  chest,  sometimes  horizontally,  and  sometimes  in  a slanting  direction,  or  it 
may  be  very  limited  in  extent,  confined  to  merely  a few  spots  on  the  back  or 
shoulder.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  eruption  is  at  its  height,  the  vesicles  re- 
sembling small  pearls,  and  sometimes  other  patches  will  arise  in  succession. 
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The  complaint  may  he  attended  with  no  pain,  perhaps  merely  itching,  hut  there 
is  usually  much  of  a stinging  burning  character,  often  appearing  to  he  deep- 
seated,  and  the  surface,  at  the  same  time,  is  exceedingly  tender  and  irritable. 
There  may  be  a feverish  state,  accompanied  with  nausea  and  headache,  and 
sometimes  there  is  considerable  nervous  excitement.  In  elderly  people  the  com- 
plaint often  marks  a serious  constitutional  change,  and  may  be  followed  by  a 
state  of  considerable  debility.  The  usual  causes  of  shingles  are,  getting  over- 
heated, too  much  indulgence  in  cold  drinks  and  acid  fruits,  or  some  eiror  in 
>liet ; the  stomach  is  often  found  to  be  much  deranged. 

Treatment. — Low  diet  for  a day  or  two,  with  an  avoidance  of  all  stimulants, 
and  the  administration  of  four  or  five  grains  of  blue  pill  at  bedtime,  followed 
by  an  aperient  draught,  such  as  F.  68,  69,  in  the  morning,  will  commonly  be 
all  that  is  required.  If  the  attack  be  severe,  the  pills  F.  37  or  38  may  be 
given  each  night,  and  the  saline  F.  46  once  or  twice  a day.  When  the  pain  is 
very  severe,  six  or  eight  grains  of  Dover’s  powder,  or  F.  18  or  109,  may  be 
desirable  at  bedtime.  The  best  local  applications  are,  the  cerate  of  acetate  of 
lead,  or  F.  62;  and  if  the  eruption  be  very  troublesome,  the  caustic  solution 
F.  137  may  be  painted  over  the  surface  once  or  twice  a day. 

SICKNESS. 

This  comprises  nausea  or  inclination  to  vomit,  and  the  act  of  vomiting  itself. 
It  is  a symptom  of  a disease,  rather  than  a disease  per  se.  Vomiting  does  not, 
to  any  great  extent,  depend  on  the  self-contraction  of  the  stomach,  but  on  a 
peculiar  combination  of  spasmodic  states  of  the  diaphragm  or  midriff  on  the 
one  part,  and  of  the  abdominal  muscles  on  the  other.  The  first-named  structure 
is  drawn  down,  and  becomes  rigidly  fixed  for  a short  space  of  time,  while  the 
latter  structures  perform  a series  of  violent  contractions,  which  compress  the 
stomach  and  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  or  upper  part  of  the  throat,  sympa- 
thising with  those  of  the  abdomen,  draw  the  gullet  upwards,  and  cause  it  to 
expand  at  its  upper  part,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  the  gastric  contents. 

Irritation  or  over-distension  of  the  stomach  itself  may  occasion  sickness,  but 
it  is  often  caused  when  indigestion  chiefly  affects  the  bowels,  the  liver,  &c. 
Sickness  may  also  arise  from  disease  of  the  kidneys,  womb,  &c.,  and  even  the 
gradual  distension  of  the  last-named  organ  in  pregnancy  is  a very  common 
occasion  thereof.  In  all  cases,  however,  except  perhaps  in  those  of  direct  stimu- 
lation of  the  stomach,  the  irritation  seems  to  he  transmitted  to  the  nervous 
centre  or  brain,  and  the  excitement  then  passes  to  the  muscular  structures  we 
have  mentioned  as  being  immediately  concerned  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  This 
is  proved  by  the  effect  injuries  of  the  head  have  in  producing  sickness ; in  con- 
cussion of  the  brain,  when  a person  is  stunned  and  almost  lifeless,  reaction  or 
revival  is  generally  at  the  very  first  attended  with  sickness : again,  when  any 
general  nervous  shock  has  been  experienced,  giving  rise  to  faintness,  the  resto- 
ration will  often  be  accompanied  with  vomiting ; and  also  sickness  often  consti- 
tutes one  of  our  most  warning  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  brain,  indicating  the 
threatening  of  apoplexy,  and  giving  notice  of  the  insidious  approach  of  organic 
disease. 

Treatment . Local  treatment  will  sometimes  prevent  and  arrest  sickness, 
counteracting  the  irritable  state  of  stomach  which  is  instituted  even  where  the 
complaint  merely  originates  in  sympathy.  Effervescing  medicines,  such  as 
F.  102,  104,  will  often  afford  relief,  and  even  soda  or  Seltzer  water.  Small  doses 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  often  repeated,  are  sometimes  serviceable.  Kreosote,  in 
drop  doses,  rubbed  up  with  a little  sugar  and  water,  and  taken  every  two  hours, 
is  often  beneficial.  Ice  is  one  of  the  best  remedies,  and  that  which  is  most 
often  successful;  a small  portion  should  be  placed  in  the  mouth  from  time  to 
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time,  and  suffered  to  dissolve  slowly.  Mustard  poultices,  applied  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  often  help  to  control  vomiting.  There  are  numerous  other  remedies 
for  sickness,  hut  they  are  only  applicable  according  to  the  essential  nature  of  the 
morbid  state  on  which  it  depends ; and,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  very 
evident  that  the  treatment  must  very  often  be  directed  against  the  head,  rather 
than  merely  against  the  stomach. 

Sea-Sickness  depends  on  a peculiar  state  of  the  brain,  apparently  caused  by 
a want  of  the  usual  firmness  and  steadiness  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  bod}'. 
This  gives  rise  to  a depressing  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  which  is  inch- 
oated, in  the  first  instance,  by  faintness,  giddiness,  and  nausea,  to  a greater  or 
less  extent ; reaction  then  follows,  showing  itself  in  retching  or  vomiting,  which, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  are  very  commonly  dependent  on  excitement  and 
irritation  of  the  brain.  The  reaction,  however,  is  often  very  imperfect,  and  is 
again  followed  by  nervous  depression,  occasioning  complete  prostration  of 
strength,  and  a sense  of  overpowering  wretchedness,  which  continue  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  space  of  time,  efforts  at  reaction,  indicated  by  the  most  dis- 
tressing retching  and  vomiting,  taking  place  at  intervals.  Where  the  affection 
is  slight,  there  is  some  feeling  of  oppression  and  faintness ; sickness  then  ensues, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  tone  of  the  brain  speedily  following  the  reaction, 
no  more  inconvenience  is  experienced. 

Treatment. — The  best  way  of  preventing  or  relieving  sea-sickness  is  by 
observing  perfect  quietude  in  the  recumbent  position,  until  the  person  has 
become  accustomed  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel;  slight  stimulants  may  be 
taken  frequently  at  intervals,  such  as  a teaspoonful  of  brandy  and  water,  two 
or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  strong  coffee,  without  milk  or  sugar,  ten  drops  of  sal- 
volatile,  or  the  same  quantity  of  sulphuric  sethcr  and  spirit  of  camphor,  mixed 
in  equal  proportion,  on  a bit  of  sugar;  twenty  drops  of  spirit  of  chloric  aether, 
in  a small  quantity  of  cold  water,  will  often  afford  much  relief  to  any  uncom- 
fortable sensation. 

Sea-sickness  may  be  beneficial  in  cases  of  asthma  and  in  consumption  in  its 
early  stage,  by  allaying  the  irritable  state  of  the  chest,  and  the  copious  evacua- 
tion of  bile  which  it  is  apt  to  occasion  often  does  much  good  in  old-standing 
bilious  complaints. 

SMALL  POX. 

This  disease  consists  of  fever,  attended  with  a pustular  eruption,  and  is 
highly  infectious.  In  its  milder  form,  which  is  termed  distinct,  these  pustules 
are  more  or  less  separate,  and  sometimes  very  few  and  far  apart ; in  its  severe 
form,  which  is  termed  confluent,  the  pustules  are  placed  in  close  conjunction,  so 
that  finally  they  seem  to  run  into  one  another,  and  cover  the  entire  cutaneous 
surface.  The  fever  preceding  the  eruption  generally  runs  high.  The  following 
are  the  most  marked  symptoms : — severe  headache,  and  even  delirium  ; sore 
throat,  and  salivation ; uncontrollable  vomiting ; and  pain  in  the  back  or  loins, 
of  intense  character.  This  last  symptom  is  exceedingly  characteristic,  and  it  is 
said  that,  if  in  the  loins,  it  foretels  a severe  attack,  whereas,  if  between  the 
shoulders,  it  is  a more  favourable  indication.  On  the  third  day  of  the  fever 
the  eruption  begins  to  show  itself,  first  on  the  face,  and  consecutively  on  the 
neck,  upper  limbs,  trunk,  and  lower  extremities;  during  the  next  two  days  the 
disease  takes  the  same  relative  development  in  its  entire  course,  being  thus  con- 
stantly earlier  in  its  progress  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
The  eruption  consists,  in  the  first  instance,  of  small  red  spots,  which  by  degrees 
rise  up,  and  become  more  inflamed,  forming  pimples,  which  gradually  ripen 
into  pustules,  or  mattery  heads,  by  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease.  T bese  pustules 
have  a peculiar  central  depression,  as  though  the  skin  were  there  bound  down ; 
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and  this,  indeed,  is  their  distinguishing  character.  In  mild  cases,  the  fever 
subsides  at  this  period,  though  it  will  subsequently  often  become  more  or  less 
renewed,  especially  about  the  eighth  day.  In  severe  or  confluent  small-pox, 
however,  there  is  a different  state  on  the  fifth  day;  severe  shivering  sets  in, 
and  the  fever  then  recurs  with  violence  as  the  pock  fills,  though  soon  it  may 
assume  a typhoid  character.  On  the  eighth,  ninth,  01  tent  i ay  0 # ie 
disease,  the' pustules  will  have  become  turgid,  prominent,  and  seimsphencal, 
presenting  a dark  spot  on  the  tops,  where  they  gradually  give  way,  anc . le 
yellow  matter  exudes,  drying  into  scabs  or  incrustations.  When  the  pock  is  at 
its  height,  the  head  and  face  swell  considerably,  and  the  eyes  are  more  or  less 
closed.  Much  itching  attends  the  eruption  throughout,  especially  m the  latter 
stage.  There  is  a peculiar  faint  and  disgusting  odour,  or  rather  stench,  attendant 
on  small-pox,  which  cannot  fail  to  he  recognised.  In  confluent  small-pox,  the 
eruption  appears  earlier,  and  is  of  somewhat  more  irregular  character,  the  pus- 
tules are  flatter,  and  of  a dirty  colour.  The  eighth  or  ninth  day  is  often  fatal 
in  bad  cases  of  small-pox,  the  system  appearing  to  become  completely  prostrated 
and  overpowered ; but  when  the  disease  reaches  its  height,  death  is  most  apt  to 
occur  late  in  the  second  week,  and  that  usually  from  the  throat  and  respiratory 
organs  becoming  affected.  If  the  patient  die  after  that  period,  he  usually  sinks 
from  exhaustion,  or  the  fatal  result  is  occasioned  by  the  supervention  of  some 
fresh  complaint,  such  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  diarrhoea,  &c. 

Treatment. — During  the  first  fever  stage,  the  treatment  should  be  of  aperient 
and  cooling  character.  F.  4,  or  three  or  four  grains  of  James’s  powder,  and 
five  grains  of  blue  pill,  may  be  given  at  bed-time,  followed  with  F.  68  or  69  in 
the  morning,  and  the  bowels  should  then  be  kept  rather  relaxed,  with  F . 46, 
105,  or  107.  Strictly  low  diet  should  be  observed,  with  effervescing  or  acidu- 
lated drinks.  The  patient  should  be  kept  cool,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  may 
be  sponged  over  with  tepid  water  twice  a day.  If,  on  the  eruption  taking  place, 
there  be  no  great  amount  of  constitutional  disturbance,  little  need  be  done ; a 
simple  saline,  like  F.  101  or  102,  may  be  given.  If,  however,  there  be 
shiverings,  with  much  restlessness  and  irritability,  an  opiate  is  desirable  at  bed- 
time, such  as  F.  77  or  100,  and  if  the  constitutional  excitement  continue  during 
the  maturative  fever,  the  administration  of  the  salines  above-mentioned,  at 
intervals  of  four  or  six  hours,  may  be  continued,  combining  ten  or  twelve  drops 
of  solution  of  acetate  of  morphine  with  each  dose.  As  soon  as  the  eruption  has 
reached  its  height,  the  saline  aperient  treatment  may  be  resumed,  unless  the 
bowels  are  decidedly  relaxed,  when  simple  salines  should  be  continued,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  restrain  diarrhoea,  five  or  six  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  should  be 
combined  with  each  dose.  An  anodyne  draught  at  bed-time,  as  already 
directed,  will  often  be  desirable.  A want  of  constitutional  power,  at  any  period 
of  the  disease,  must  be  carefully  obviated ; thus,  if  the  rash  be  tardy  and  im- 
perfect in  its  appearance,  with  a state  of  general  depression,  hot  wine  whey, 
and  even  wine  and  water,  may  be  required,  and  a hot  bath  may  be  desirable, 
and  at  the  latter  period  of  the  disease,  F.  104  may  be  substituted  for  the  ordi- 
nary saline,  allowing  the  ammonia  to  be  in  excess,  and  it  may  even  be  desirable 
throughout  the  disease.  Nutriment  and  stimulation  are  often  of  the  highest 
consequence,  and  we  must  always  be  careful  not  to  let  the  patient  get  too  low. 
Bark  may  then  be  of  great  service,  and  F.  159,  161,  are  well  adapted  to  sup- 
port the  patient.  The  latter  medicine  is  also  useful  when  the  disease  assumes 
a typhoid  character  at  an  early  period,  especially  if  the  eruption  be  livid  and 
irregular.  Opiates  are  invariably  available,  no  less  than  under  the  circumstances 
already  pointed  out.  In  robust  healthy  persons,  where  the  disease  inclines  to 
assume  a strong  inflammatory  character,  I should  certainly  recommend  bleeding 
in  the  first  fever  stage  of  the  disease,  as  I am  sure  it  may  often  bo  favourably 
modified  thereby ; but  this  must  be  done  early,  and  the  intensity  of  the  pain 
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in  the  back  may  be  regarded  as  the  best  indication  for  the  abstraction  of  blood. 
When  the  throat  is  much  atfected,  and  loaded  with  viscid  phlegm,  at  any 
period  of  the  disease,  there  can  he  no  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  administering 
a gentle  emetic,  such  as  F.  87,  or  ipecacuanha  merely  for  young  children ; and 
this  observation  applies  especially  to  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  the 
second  week  of  its  progress.  On  account  of  the  sore  throat,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  mouth  becomes  clogged  with  unhealthy  mucous  secretion,  gargles  or 
lotions  may  be  desirable.  F.  133  will  answer  the  purpose,  or  F.  134,  dissolved 
in  a little  water.  It  is  of  the  highest  consequence  to  cleanse  the  mouth  and 
throat  often,  so  as  not  to  allow  the  mucous  coating  to  accumulate,  and,  if  re- 
quisite, a feather  must  be  used  for  the  purpose,  and  small  quantities  of  some  simple 
beverage  should  be  frequently  taken.  To  allay  the  intense  itching  caused  by 
the  eruption,  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  lime-water  make  the  best  application ; 
it  may  he  smeared  on  with  a feather  from  time  to  time.  We  have  elsewhere 
mentioned  that,  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  small-pox  may  occur  after 
vaccination.  Where  such  is  the  case,  the  disease  may  even  he  severe,  but  it 
usually  occurs  in  an  exceedingly  mild  and  modified  form,  requiring  very  little 
medical  treatment  beyond  aperients,  and  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  re- 
cognise. The  formation  of  the  pock,  and  its  peculiar  depressed  centre,  afford 
the  best  means  of  distinguishing  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  which  may  be  of 
much  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  infection  is  retained  by  the  modified 
disease,  however  slight  it  may  be. 


SPINAL  DISEASE. 

This  may  be  classified  under  two  heads: — First,  Lateral  Curvature. 
Second,  Posterior  Curvature.  These  are  two  very  distinct  diseases,  and  must 
he  spoken  of  separately. 

Latebae  cuevatube  depends  on  general  and  muscular  debility  in  its  origin. 
The  ligaments  which  unite  the  bones  of  the  spine  become  relaxed,  the  small 
muscles  which  should  retain  the  entire  column  erect  and  firm,  lose  their  power, 
and  then  the  larger  muscles  which  effect  the  greater  spinal  movements  no  longer 
maintain  their  natural  balance  of  action,  but  suffer  the  spine,  especially  its 
dorsal  portion,  which  has  most  freedom  of  motion,  to  assume  a curved  direction 
towards  that  side  where  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  muscular  traction  : this 
is  usually  to  the  right  side.  The  observance  of  a constrained  and  unnatural 
position  is  also  a great  cause  of  lateral  spinal  curvature,  and  even  remaining  too 
long  at  a time  in  the  erect  posture,  when  once  the  spine  is  weak,  conduces  to 
the  mischief.  Lateral  curvature  gives  the  appearance  of  enlargement  of  the 
side  towards  which  it  takes  place,  and  the  shoulder  is  unnaturally  raised  and 
prominent.  The  hip  of  the  same  side  recedes,  while  the  opposite  one  pro- 
trudes somewhat.  This  peculiar  alteration  in  figure  is  often  the  first  symptom 
which  draws  attention  to  the  mischief,  the  real  nature  of  which  is  not  sus- 
pected. Lateral  curvature  usually  affects  young  females  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  twenty-one.  It  is  a disease  of  civilization,  and  is  commonly  caused 
by  neglecting  the  requirements  of  the  physical  organization.  It  is  often  that 
too  much  time  and  too  continuous  application  is  allowed  for  the  purpose  of 
mental  cultivation  and  the  acquirement  of  accomplishments,  to  the  comparative 
neglect  of  air,  exercise,  and  relaxation,  which  are  so  essential  to  the  health  of 
the  young.  Other  causes  which  conduce  to  the  disease  arc  insufficient,  irregular, 
or  injudicious  diet,  the  practice  of  tight-lacing,  and  also  bad  habits  in  reference 
to  posture,  such  as  standing  on  one  leg,  stooping,  &c.  If  proper  means  be 
adopted,  lateral  spinal  curvature  is  usually  readily  curable. 

The  treatment  of  lateral  curvature  must  in  the  first  place  look  to  the  removal 
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of  tlie  cause ; we  must  then  proceed  to  strengthen  the  constitution  and  the 
muscular  system,  especially  that  part  connected  with  the  spine.  I lie  following 
general  tonic  means  should  be  adopted : — The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and 
very  regular,  and  a certain  proportion  of  wine  or  bitter  beer  may  be  desuable , 
constant  but  gentle  exercise,  walking  and  gymnastic,  must  be  enjoined,  wit  1 
intervals  of  rest  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  this  rest  should  be  taken  lying 
on  the  back,  on  a horsehair  mattress,  without  the  head  being  much  raised ; 
cold  sponging  down  the  back,  and  even  douches,  should  be  resorted  to  night  and 
morning,  followed  by  frictions  with  a flannel  or  horse-hair  glove,  until  the  suiface 
becomes  warm  and  glowing.  In  addition  to  the  above  treatment  mild  aperients 
may  occasionally  be  required,  such  as  the  decoction  of  aloes,  or  the  pills  F.  29 
or  31,  and  if  there  be  much  debility,  iron  may  be  desirable  in  the  form  of  the 
sesquioxide,  ten  or  fifteen  grains  twice  a day,  or  F.  164.  Sea  air,  and  the  use 
of  salt  water  for  the  purposes  of  the  bath,  are  always  advantageous. 

Posterior  Curvature  of  the  Spine  is  a much  more  serious  malady  than 
the  lateral  curvature.  It  usually  occurs  in  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  vertebral 
column,  which  forms  a somewhat  abrupt  angle  backwards,  constituting  what  is 
commonly  called  humpback.  The  bones  of  the  spine  themselves  are  usually 
more  or  iess  diseased,  if  not  in  the  first  instance,  at  any  rate  at  a later  period. 
Posterior  spinal  curvature  generally  occurs  in  constitutions  tainted  with  scrofula, 
and  commences  at  an  early  age.  Bad  nursing  is  commonly  the  cause,  or  some 
injury  received  in  infancy  or  youth,  though  perhaps  not  then  suspected. 

The  treatment  should  consist  in  perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent  position  for  a 
lengthened  period,  perhaps  for  months,  until  the  disease  no  longer  progresses, 
and  counter-irritation  by  means  of  antimonial  ointment,  F.  140,  setons,  &c., 
are  of  essential  service  in  arresting  the  slow  morbid  action  which  is  going  on 
in  the  bones.  The  constitutional  state  may  require  the  administration  of  such 
medicines  as  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  F.  7,  or  the  cod-liver  oil,  and  any 
special  symptoms  must  have  their  appropriate  treatment.  On  convalescence, 
the  change  from  the  habitual  observance  of  the  recumbent  position  to  the  erect 
position  must  be  very  gradually  and  carefully  managed,  and  as  much  support  as 
possible  must  be  afforded  by  well-adapted  stays. 

SPINAL  IRRITATION,  OR  NERVOUS  DISEASE  OF  THE  SPINE. 

In  this  affection  there  is  no  distortion  of  the  spine,  nor  any  disease  of  the 
bones,  but  it  consists  in  an  excited  and  irritable  state  of  that  great  trunk  nerve, 
the  spinal  marrow,  and  of  the  branches  which  it  originates.  The  complaint 
usually  occurs  in  females,  and  a state  of  nervous  debility  predisposes  to  it.  The 
cause  is  commonly  a disordered  state  of  the  function  of  some  internal  organ, 
the  heart,  the  stomach,  or  the  womb  for  example,  and  after  this  has  continued 
some  length  of  time,  subsides  more  or  less,  and  the  irritation  is  transferred  to 
and  centres  itself  in  the  spinal  marrow.  A new  train  of  symptoms  is  then 
established,  which  arc  often  of  anomalous  and  eccentric  character,  and  which 
we  cannot  account  for.  On  examining  down  the  spine,  however,  with  pressure 
or  percussion,  we  shall  find  a tender  spot,  often  indeed  acutely  sensitive.  Wo 
shall  now  generally  be  able  to  remedy  the  evil  by  applying  counter-irritation  to 
the  adjacent  surface;  this  may  be  done  by  small  blisters,  or  the  application  of 
the  liniment  F.  135  or  139.  We  should  at  the  same  time  use  appropriate 
treatment  for  any  affection  of  the  internal  organs  still  remaining,  and  in  this 
treatment  it  is  often  desirable  to  combine  the  administration  of  mild  anodynes, 
such  ns  F.  16,  100,  or  full  doses  of  tincture  of  henbane,  and  aperients  must  not 
be  neglected.  When  the  period  of  convalescence  is  reached,  we  must  endeavour 
to  give  tone  to  the  nervous  system  by  the  administration  of  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
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ten  to  twenty  grains  twice  a day,  or  the  mixture  F.  164.  Cold  water  should 
he  applied  to  the  spine  every  morning  on  rising,  first  by  sponging,  and  then  by 
douche,  talcing  care  that  the  surface  is  subsequently  well  rubbed  with  a coarse 
towel  until  a glow  of  warmth  is  produced. 


STRANGURY. 

This  disease  must  not  be  confounded  with  retention  of  urine.  It  consists  in 
excessive  straining  to  pass  water  when  there  is  very  little  or  even  none  in  the 
bladder,  and  depends  on  an  excessively  irritable  condition  of  the  bladder,  or 
even  a state  of  inflammation.  It  often  arises  from  the  undue  influence  of  blisters. 
1 liis  complaint  is  very  readily  relieved  by  drinking  warm  diluents  abundantly, 
and  the  administration  of  an  opiate,  such  as  F.  100. 

SUN-STROKE,  OR  COUP  DE  SOLEIL. 

This  is  a peculiar  form  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  occasioned  by  long  expo- 
sure to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  especially  when  there  has  been  over-exertion. 
Pouring  cold  water  on  the  head  and  face,  and  the  administration  of  slight 
stimulus,  is  the  best  treatment.  Powerful  cathartics,  such  as  croton  oil,  in  large 
doses  every  hour  or  two,  will  generally  be  desirable,  and  cold  must  be  kept 
applied  to  the  head ; if  inflammatory  symptoms  occur,  free  abstraction  of  blood 
and  the  frequent  administration  of  calomel  will  be  requisite. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  URINE. 

This  disease  consists  in  an  arrest  of  the  secreting  action  of  the  kidneys  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  so  that  very  little  or  no  urine  passes  into  the  bladder. 
This  state,  therefore,  differs  widely  from  retention  of  urine.  It  may  be  the 
result  of  long-standing  disease  of  the  kidney,  when  there  is  usually  dropsy  com- 
bined; it  may  be  caused  by  violent  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  especially  when 
both  those  organs  are  affected ; or  it  may  depend  on  a kind  of  paralysed  state, 
which  is  often  inexplicable,  when  the  symptoms  rather  denote  an  oppressed  state 
of  system  than  inflammatory  action. 

The  treatment  of  suppression  of  urine  must  be  according  to  the  cause.  With 
the  first  form  little  or  nothing  can  be  done,  for  probably  all  the  resources  of  art 
have  been  exhausted  before  the  patient  has  arrived  at  that  state.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  second  form  is  that  of  inflammation  in  general,  especially  including 
free  bleeding,  so  as  to  relieve  the  system  somewhat  from  the  poisonous  influence 
which  the  urinary  material  floating  in  the  blood  exerts  on  the  nervous  system. 
On  the  same  principle,  the  third,  or  simple  form  of  suppression  of  urine,  should 
at  first  be  treated  by  blood-letting,  especially  cupping  from  the  loins,  and  that 
should  then  be  followed  by  the  use  of  every  possible  means  of  stimulating  the 
kidneys  to  action.  A hot  bath  should  be  used  as  soon  as  possible ; from  three 
to  five  grains  of  calomel  should  be  given,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  hours  an 
active  purgative,  such  as  F.  68.  The  diuretic  mixture  F.  81  or  82,  or  the 
powder  F.  86,  may  be  given  at  intervals  of  four  to  six  hours,  one  grain  of 
calomel  being  taken  between  the  doses,  combining  one-quarter  grain  of  opium 
with  it  if  it  excites  undue  action  of  the  bowels,  but  not  otherwise.  If  relief  be 
not  speedily  obtained,  a large  blister  should  be  applied  over  the  loins,  and  if 
further  aperient  action  be  desirable,  we  may  give  castor-oil  and  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine, of  each  half  an  ounce.  In  such  a case  the  patient  must  die  unless  speedily 
relieved,  our  ministration  should  therefore  be  both  prompt  and  powerful.  When 
the  affection  is  of  chronic  character,  F.  83,  84,  or  85,  may  be  available. 
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SWINE-POX. 

This  is  generally  considered  to  he  a form  of  chicken-pox,  but  it  often  pre- 
sents a somewhat  different  character,  and  perhaps  may  be  considered  as  a very 
modified  form  of  small-pox.  The  mattery  heads  are  larger  and  more  irregular 
than  those  of  chicken-pox,  and  incline  to  be  converted  mto  pustules  of  battened 
shape ; no  distinct  central  depression  on  them  can  he  made  out,  but  they  last 
longer  than  the  vesicles  of  the  chicken-pox.  The  form  of  disease  in  question 
seems  to  be  both  epidemic  and  contagious,  and  mostly  occurs^ among  the 
children  of  the  lower  orders,  where  there  is  want  of  cleanliness.  Lsually  there 
is  no  fever  or  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  use  of  aperients  is  the  only 
treatment  requisite. 

TETANUS. 

This  fearful  disease  consists  essentially  of  violent  and  long-continued  muscular 
contraction  or  spasm,  the  parts  affected  becoming  rigid  and  tense  : there  is  often 
partial  relaxation,  but  rarely  complete.  The  body  may  be  affected  to  a greater 
or  less  extent.  The  disease  may  be  confined  to  the  muscles  closing  the  jaw  and 
connected  with  the  throat,  which  constitutes  the  state  commonly  known  as 
lock-jaw  : it  may  affect  the  muscles  of  the  body,  causing  it  to  be  bent  back- 
wards like  a bow,  so  that  the  patient  may  rest  merely  on  his  heels  and  the  back 
of  his  head : it  may  affect  the  muscles  of  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  body,  even 
bringing  the  head  and  knees  together,  and  rolling  the  patient  up  like  a ball ; 
or  again  it  may  implicate  the  body  laterally,  and  draw  it  to  one  side  or  the 
other ; the  two  last-mentioned  states  are  rare.  Tetanus  is  a disease  of  the 
nervous  system : it  does  not  directly  interfere  with  or  impair  sensation ; it 
affects  merely  the  nerves  of  motion,  but  the  intense  spasm  of  the  muscles  is 
often  attended  with  violent  pain. 

Symptoms. — The  approach  of  tetanus  is  usually  indicated  by  stiffness  of  the 
neck,  uneasiness  in  moving  the  head,  and  some  difficulty  in  swallowing.  These 
symptoms  increase,  and  then  the  jaw  becomes  fixed,  generally  gradually,  but 
sometimes  suddenly.  We  thus  have  lock-jaw,  and  here  the  disease  may  stop, 
or  pass  on  to  further  development.  There  soon  comes  on  acute  pain  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  breast-bone,  passing  through  to  the  back,  which  doubtless 
depends  on  spasm  of  the  diaphragm  or  midriff.  From  time  to  time  there  may 
be  intervals  during  which  the  spasms  of  the  neck  and  throat  relax,  but  only  to 
recur  with  redoubled  violence,  extending  to  different  parts  of  the  body.  The 
surface  of  the  belly  feels  as  hard  and  rigid  as  a board,  and  the  body  is  then 
drawn  backwards,  forwards,  or  to  one  side,  according  to  tbe  sets  of  muscles 
which  are  affected.  During  the  paroxysms  the  aspect  of  the  sufferer  is  often 
frightful.  The  forehead  is  wrinkled,  the  brow  knit,  the  eyes  fixed  and  staring, 
the  nostrils  dilated,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  drawn  back,  so  as  to  expose  the  set 
teeth,  and  all  the  features  glare  with  a ghastly  grin — the  true  risus  sardonicus. 
Throughout  the  disease  the  bowels  are  obstinately  costive,  and  the  evacuations 
usually  dark  and  offensive.  The  pulse  and  the  breathing  are  much  quickened. 
Finally,  death  seems  in  a great  measure  to  be  caused  by  exhaustion  conjoined  to 
an  interference  with  respiration.  The  cause  of  tetanus  is  any  bodily  injury,  of 
which  the  amount  thereof  may  be  very  slight;  lacerated  wounds  frequently 
occasion  it,  and  it  is  always  a subject  of  some  dread  after  severe  and  tedious 
operations.  Tetanic  disease  may  originate  from  exposure  to  cold,  but  it  is  of 
much  more  common  occurrence  in  warm  than  in  temperate  climates,  and  espe- 
cially in  marshy  situations.  In  hot  countries  the  nervous  system  is  more 
irritable  and  more  readily  influenced  by  any  noxious  impression.  The  male  is 
more  often  affected  than  the  female,  and  the  strong  and  healthy  more  commonly 
than  those  that  are  weakly. 
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Treatment. — In  this  dangerous  and  often  fatal  disease,  the  results  of  treat- 
ment are  far  from  satisfactory,  and  it  is  quite  a matter  of  uncertainty  as  to 
what  are  the  best  curative  means.  Tetanus  is  not  a disease  of  inflammatory 
character,  hut  one  of  peculiar  nervous  irritation,  and  to  allay  this  irritation  is 
the  object.  We  must  first  look  to  the  local  cause,  and  endeavour  to  obviate  it 
as  far  as  we  possibly  can;  for  example,  splinters  of  bone  may  have  to  be 
removed,  warm  and  soothing  applications  must  be  applied  to  any  inflamed  and 
painful  part,  and  the  free  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  required  by  an 
unhealthy  and  irritable  wound.  The  following  course  of  constitutional  treat- 
ment may  be  laid  down  as  that  which  is  most  feasible  and  likely  to  be  attended 
with  benefit : — In  severe  cases,  first  a full  bleeding,  with  the  subsequent  use  of 
the  warm  bath ; next,  free  aperient  action  should  be  established,  so  as  to  remove 
any  source  of  irritation  which  may  be  caused  by  the  morbid  contents  of  the 
bowels ; croton  oil  is  generally  the  best  medicine  for  our  purpose,  from  its 
prompt  and  efficient  action ; F.  71  or  72  will  be  available,  and  if  desirable,  one 
grain  of  calomel  may  be  added  to  each  of  the  croton  oil  pills.  Thus  far  the 
mode  of  treatment  seems  obviously  indicated,  but  from  this  point  it  becomes 
doubtful  how  we  should  proceed.  Medicines  of  every  kind  have  been  recom- 
mended as  remedies : counter-irritation,  cold  allusion,  and  the  application  of  ice 
to  the  spine,  have  been  resorted  to  without  any  satisfactory  results.  Dry 
cupping  down  the  whole  course  of  the  spine  may  probably  be  advantageous,  and 
the  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  worthy  of  a thorough  trial.  In  debilitated 
subjects,  it  is  evident  that  our  treatment  must  be  of  tonic  and  stimulating 
character,  including  affber,  ammonia,  bark,  quinine,  and  wine.  The  inability  to 
swallow,  and  the  difficulty  of  forcing  the  mouth  open,  in  many  instances,  make 
it  desirable  to  apply  our  remedies  locally,  or  to  administer  them  by  the  rectum. 
It  may  be  requisite  to  give  nourishment  in  the  latter  manner,  and  its  adminis- 
tration should  be  effected  with  the  stomach-pump  tube,  so  as  to  throw  it  as  far 
up  the  bowel  as  possible.  Lock-jaw,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  but  a form  of 
tetanus,  and  must  be  treated  by  a modification  of  the  treatment  above  described, 
the  activity  thereof  being  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  attack.  The 
administration  of  an  antimonial  emetic  when  the  approach  of  the  disease  is  sus- 
pected is  very  desirable.  When  the  disease  occurs  in  young  children,  which  is 
rare,  it  usually  depends  on  teething  or  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
and  should  be  treated  accordingly ; lancing  the  gums,  warn  baths,  ipecacuanha 
emetics,  mild  aperients,  such  as  castor-oil,  and  the  free  administration  of  hen- 
bane, as  in  F.  121,  will  therefore  be  the  chief  remedies. 

TIC  DOULOUREUX. 

This  painful  and  distressing  complaint  has  already  heen  noticed  as  a form  of 
neuralgia : it  affects  the  face,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  toothache  or  rheuma- 
tism. The  pain  may  be  of  stinging,  darting  character,  coming  on  at  intervals, 
or  it  may  be  rather  an  aching,  numbing  sensation.  The  veratrine  ointment 
gives  more  relief  in  this  than  in  any  other  form  of  neuralgia. 

TOOTHACHE. 

This  complaint  is  often  exceedingly  annoying  and  distressing,  especially  when 
of  frequent  recurrence.  It  essentially  depends  on  irritation  of  the  nerve  of  the 
tooth,  which  may  be  occasioned  in  various  ways.  Decay  of  the  substance  of 
the  tooth  is  the  most  obvious  cause,  disease  of  the  guui  and  socket  of  the  tooth 
is  another ; but  these  causes  are  often  called  into  activity  by  a common  cold, 
and  still  more  so  by  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  which  we  gene- 
rally find  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  tongue,  Ac.  Toothache  again  may  be 
purely  of  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  character. 
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Treatment. — To  relieve  a paroxysm  of  toothache  when  the  tooth  is  decayed, 
various  means  are  available;  a grain  of  opium  and  the  same  ol  camphor  may  be 
made  up  together  into  a pill  and  placed  within  a cavity,  which  must  be  well  dried 
out  previously,  or  the  hollow  may  be  well  filled  with  cotton  moistened  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  laudanum  and  spirit  of  camphor.  Kreosote  applied 
in  a similar  manner  is  often  effectual,  and  still  more  often  the  oil  of  cloves. 
Strong  nitric  acid  is  said  to  be  a good  and  permanent  remedy,  but  the  greatest 
caution  must  be  observed  in  its  use,  which  is  best  adapted  for  teeth  in  the  lower 
jaw : the  acid  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a bit  of  lint  wrapped  round  a probe, 
and  it  must  be  done  slowly  and  thoroughly,  carefully  avoiding  touching  the 
gums,  cheek,  or  other  teeth,  and  washing  the  mouth  out  immediately  with 
tepid  water.  Tincture  of  aconite  is  often  a good  remedy  for  any  kind  of  tooth- 
ache, and  may  be  used  by  rubbing  it  gently  on  the  gum  and  outside  of  the 
cheek,  or  as  a lotion,  made  by  adding  one  teaspoonful  of  the  tincture  to  a couple 
of  tablespoonfuls  of  warm  water,  part  of  which  held  in  the  mouth  a few  minutes 
at  a time  will  rarely  fail  to  deaden  the  pain.  If  a tooth  be  decayed  to  a mode- 
rate extent,  careful  stopping  will  often  relieve  and  prevent  its  aching,  by  ex- 
cluding the  external  air  and  preventing  the  further  progress  of  decay  : this 
must  not  be  done  with  any  deleterious  mercurial  compound,  but  with  gold  or 
some  innoxious  material.  To  prepare  for  the  permanent  stopping,  and  see 
whether  pressure  can  be  borne,  a small  portion  of  cotton  wool  moistened  with 
compound  tincture  of  benjamin  or  collodion  should  be  firmly  inserted  in  the 
first  instance,  after  all  decayed  substance  has  been  thoroughly  removed  from  the 
cavity,  which  must  he  well  dried  before  the  medicated  lint  is  inserted.  After 
this  has  been  used  two  or  three  days  with  daily  renewal,  and  provided  there  be 
no  pain  nor  considerable  tenderness,  then  the  permanent  stopping  may  he  used 
with  every  prospect  of  success.  When  the  gum  is  much  inflamed,  its  free 
scarification  will  often  give  relief,  or  even  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  part 
affected  may  be  advisable ; in  such  cases  also  a mustard  poultice  applied  to  the 
cheek  may  do  good.  If  there  be  digestive  derangement  or  a feverish  cold, 
which  is  very  often  the  case,  the  local  affection  being  merely  the  result  of 
sympathy,  then  a good  aperient  will  be  desirable,  whatever  may  be  the  local 
treatment ; five  grains  of  blue  pill  at  night  and  the  draught  F.  68  in  the 
morning  for  example.  Warmth  is  especially  advantageous  in  rheumatic  cases, 
and  in  other  respects  the  treatment  must  be  appropriate  to  the  cause.  In  like 
manner  neuralgic  cases  may  require  the  use  of  iron,  quinine,  &c.,  like  the 
ordinary  form  of  neuralgia.  If  a tooth  be  much  decayed,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
stopped,  and  frequently  occasions  pain,  it  ought  to  be  extracted  without  loss  of 
time,  provided  the  gum  be  not  too  much  inflamed,  and  this  is  still  more  de- 
sirable if  the  tooth  be  loose.  Even  where  a tooth  is  not  apparently  much 
decayed,  there  may  be  some  hidden  mischief  at  the  root  or  at  the  side,  which 
may  make  its  removal  necossary  : this  may  generally  be  ascertained  by  a probe, 
or  by  percussing  the  tooth  with  any  metallic  body,  and  we  must  suspect  it  if  wo 
cannot  detect  any  other  cause  for  the  nerve-ache.  Still  it  is  far  from  desirable 
that  teeth  should  be  wantonly  removed  on  the  first  access  of  pain  and  inflam- 
mation ; even  if  they  be  somewhat  decayed,  other  means  of  relief  ought  un- 
doubtedly always  to  be  tried  in  the  first  instance.  I cannot,  however,  admire 
the  practice  of  some  dentists  in  retaining  rotten  stumps  in  the  jaw,  so  as  to 
preserve  its  shape,  in  order  that  they  may  subsequently  be  better  able  to  mount 
the  denta1  substitutes.  For  the  preservation  of  the  teeth  it  is  most  desirable 
that  the  digestive  organs  should  be  maintained  in  good  order,  and  that  the 
stomach  should  not  be  over-excited  and  deranged  by  excessive  eating  and 
drinking,  for  it  is  thus  that  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  arc  rendered  unwholesome 
and  even  corrosive  in  their  nature,  the  mucous  lining  of  the  mouth  becomes 
unhealthy,  and  the  nerves  assume  a state  of  undue  irritability.  The  local  means 
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of  preserving  the  teeth  consists  solely  in  keeping  them  as  clean  as  possible,  for 
which  purpose  a soft  brush  and  warm  water  should  be  employed  at  least  twice 
a day.  Tooth-powder  is  rarely  desirable,  but  if  used  at  all,  should  be  very 
simple,  and  of  alkaline  nature.  Camphor  I believe  to  be  most  pernicious  to  the 
teeth,  although  it  may  give  a sensation  of  agreeable  warmth  and  comfort  when 
applied:  being  a powerful  stimulant,  it  irritates  and  excites  the  gums,  and 
consequently  also  the  linings  of  the  teeth-sockets,  producing  mischief  slowly  but 
surely.  A good  tooth-powder  may  be  made  with  one  ounce  of  prepared  chalk, 
half  an  ounce  of  calcined  magnesia,  a quarter-ounce  of  powdered  bark,  and  the 
same  of  powdered  myrrh,  to  be  well  mixed  together  in  a mortar. 


ULCERATION. 

This,  as  we  have  already  shown,  is  a result  of  inflammation.  When  external 
it  comes  within  the  department  of  surgery,  but  it  is  also  very  commonly  con- 
nected with  internal  diseases,  which  come  under  the  physician’s  care.  Thus  we 
may  have  ulceration  of  the  larynx  and  trachea,  which  constitutes  a main  feature 
of  a particular  form  of  consumption  : ulceration  of  the  lungs,  which  may  be 
connected  with  bronchitis  or  ordinary  consumption ; simple  ulceration  of  the 
stomach,  which  is  rare,  and  also  that  form  of  ulceration  which  is  connected  with 
cancer ; ulceration  of  the  small  intestines,  which  is  a peculiar  character  of 
typhus  fever;  ulceration  of  the  large  intestines,  which  especially  belongs  to 
dysentery,  with  exception  of  ulceration  of  the  rectum,  which  is  a complaint  in 
itself ; and  among  the  chronic  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  ulceration  of  the 
bladder  and  kidneys  frequently  presents  itself. 

WATERBRASH. 

This  complaint  consists  in  the  eructation  of  a quantity  of  watery  saltish  fluid 
from  the  stomach,  when  food  has  not  been  taken  for  some  time.  It  is  preceded 
by  sharp  burning  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which  is  often  severe,  and 
lasts  for  a while.  Waterbrash  usually  occurs  among  the  poor,  especially  where 
there  is  an  insufficiency  of  animal  food ; it  may,  however,  occur  in  persons  of 
the  better  condition  in  life,  from  injudicious  diet.  The  bowels  are  usually  some- 
what confined.  Warm  aperient  stomachics  and  mineral  tonics  are  the  remedies. 
F.  47,  146,  147,  149,  are  good  medicines  of  the  first  kind,  and  nitrate  of  bis- 
muth, in  five-grain  doses,  twice  or  three  times  a day,  or  the  oxide  of  silver  pills, 
F.  12,  are  those  of  the  second  kind,  which  are  most  efficacious,  especially  the 
last  mentioned.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  in  action  with  warm  aloetic  medi- 
cines, such  as  the  phnrmacopceial  preparations,  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes, 
the  compound  powder  of  aloes,  the  compound  aloes  pill,  or  the  pill  of  aloes  with 
myrrh.  A generous  and  nourishing  diet,  though  light,  is  necessary. 

WHITE  SWELLING 

Is  usually  the  result  of  injury,  and  consists  in  a slow  inflammation  of  the 
interior  of  one  of  the  large  joints ; it  is  especially  when  the  knee  is  affected  that 
the  term  is  applied.  The  symptoms  are  dull  aching  pain,  much  aggravated  by 
using  the  joint,  which  becomes  stiff  ns  swelling  comes  on.  The  swelling  is 
general,  and  increases  gradually,  becoming  very  firm,  but  does  not  present  much 
redness,  though  hot  and  somewhat  tender.  The  complaint  remains  stationary 
for  a short  time,  during  which  it  is  curable,  but  when  it  once  proceeds  further, 
the  result  is  very  uncertain.  The  disease  may  continue  to  advance,  especially  in 
scrofulous  subjects ; the  swelling  and  pain  increase ; a constitutional  irritation 
with  fever  sets  up ; collections  of  matter  form  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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joint  and  in  its  cavity,  at  length  bursting,  and  discharge  a thin  unhealthy  fluid, 
and  if  the  disease  continues  to  progress,  the  structure  of  the  joint  use  ecomes 
destroyed.  Unless  the  mischief  can  now  he  arrested  by  removal  of  the  limb  or 
other  means,  the  patient  must  speedily  sink  from  the  irritation  and  exhaustion 
occasioned  by  the  disease. 

Treatment. — The  application  of  leeches,  with  hot  fomentations  and  poultices, 
is  desirable  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease.  If  the  patient  be  strong,  an  t e 
inflammation  violent,  without  the  tenderness  being  excessive,  cupping  wi  e 
preferable  to  the  use  of  leeches.  An  aperient  must  be  given,  five  grains  of  blue 
pill  at  night,  and  the  draught  F.  68  in  the  morning,  and  this  may  be  followed 
up  by  antimonial  saline,  such  as  F.  111.  Thus  the  first  part  of  the  treatment 
must  be  that  of  common  inflammation,  from  which  however,  white  swelling  may 
be  distinguished  by  its  slow  approach,  gradual  progress,  and  the  absence  of 
superficial  inflammation.  When  white  swelling  occurs  in  a debilitated  constitu- 
tion, our  depleting  treatment  must  not  be  too  severe,  but  must  soon  be  changed 
for  soothing  and  alterative  means.  Warmth  does  not  do  good  in  cases  of  white 
swelling  for  any  length  of  time,  and,  after  a day  or  two,  light  bandaging  with 
a calico  roller,  and  the  constant  application  of  a cold  lotion,  such  as  F.  123, 124, 
will  generally  be  attended  with  more  advantage.  If,  after  a few  more  days,  the 
internal  irritation  and  external  swelling  do  not  seem  to  subside,  blisters  may  be 
applied,  first  over  one  part  of  the  joint,  and  then  over  another — in  the  knee, 
for  example,  at  the  sides — subsequently  resuming  the  bandagirf^,  without  any 
lotion.  If,  then,  some  swelling,  stiffness,  and  tenderness  remain,  the  liniment 
of  mercury  may  be  well  rubbed  in  night  and  morning,  pressure  being  carefully 
kept  up  by  means  of  the  bandage,  or  an  elastic  knee-cap.  It  is,  of  course, 
desirable  to  rest  the  joint,  and  keep  it  quite  quiet,  until  all  acute  symptoms  are 
gone.  In  the  stage  of  convalescence  no  medicine  is  usually  requisite,  beyond  an 
occasional  mild  aperient ; the  compound  colocynth  pill,  or  F.  29,  for  example. 
If  the  secretions  seem  faulty,  or  the  digestion  inactive,  the  alterative  pill,  F.  1, 
may  be  given  each  night,  or  a compound  calomel  pill,  or  grey  powder  for  a child. 
Anodynes  are  sure  to  be  necessary  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  and  are  available 
in  the  form  of  Dover’s  powder,  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  or  F.  15,  according  to 
circumstances.  Tonics  may  be  required,  and,  if  so,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
resort  to  the  tincture  of  sesquichloride  or  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron.  The 
highly  scrofulous  form  of  white  swelling  requires  the  greatest  care  and  judg- 
ment for  its  management,  and  constitutional  treatment  is  even  of  more  conse- 
quence than  that  which  is  local.  The  cold  lotion  and  bandaging  may  be  fairly 
tried,  but  if  the  disease  do  not  seem  to  subside,  counter-irritation  must  be  had 
recourse  to,  and  persevered  in  for  some  time.  This  may  be  carried  out  by  the 
repeated  application  of  blisters,  or  by  the  antimonial  ointment  F.  140.  It  is  of 
much  importance  to  keep  the  diseased  joint  in  a state  of  perfect  quietude,  as  the 
greatest  pain  and  irritation  often  attends-  the  slightest  movement,  and  for  this 
purpose  a splint  may  even  be  used  for  the  affected  limb,  broad  strips  of  calico, 
spread  with  soap  plaster,  being  applied  next  the  skin.  When  the  disease  is 
abating,  and  the  irritation  in  a great  measure  subsiding,  the  plaster  should  be 
composed  of  equal  parts  of  soap  plaster  and  plaster  of  mercury,  spread  on  leather, 
so  as  to  afford  more  support.  As  soon  as  the  disease  has  become  quiescent, 
passive  motion  of  the  joint  must  be  gently  commenced,  preparatory  to  more 
active  exertion,  provided  the  joint  be  not  irrecoverably  stiff,  in  which  case  it 
should  be  kept  as  immoveable  as  possible  by  bandages  and  gutta  percha  splints, 
so  as  to  guard  against  any  strain  or  injury  of  the  new  structure.  Gentle  fric- 
tions are  very  useful  in  restoring  the  use  of  a joint,  and  if  the  parts  seem  to 
want  tone  and  stimulus,  the  cold  douche  may  he  serviceable. 

Hip-joint  Disease. — This  affection  nmy  be  regarded  as  a form  of  white 
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swelling,  but  from  the  depth  at  which  the  affected  joint  is  situated,  the  disease 
is  obscure,  and  does  not  present  the  same  obvious  symptoms  as  when  it  is 
superficially  situated.  In  the  first  instance,  there  is  a little  occasional  pain  and 
uneasiness  about  the  hip,  and  the  patient  is  readily  fatigued.  On  examination, 
the  huttock  appears  somewhat  flattened,  the  limh  rather  elongated,  and  the 
foot  slightly  everted  and  turned  outward ; it  occasions  pain  and  uneasiness  if 
the  thigh  he  turned  inward. 

The  treatment  must  he  that  described  under  the  head  of  white  swelling.  We 
have  mainly  to  depend  on  perfect  rest  and  powerful  counter-irritation.  The 
early  symptoms  of  this  disease  must  be  promptly  attended  to,  as,  when 
once  established,  it  soon  leads  to  incurable  lameness.  The  young  are  usually 
affected. 


WORMS. 

Several  kinds  of  worms  are  found  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the  human  sub- 
ject, but  chiefly  three  : 1.  Lumbrici,  or  the  long  round  worms,  from  two  to  ten 
inches  in  length,  which  infest  the  small  bowels,  and  sometimes  the  stomach; 
there  may  be  many  of  them.  They  have  often  been  known  to  crawl  out  of 
the  mouths  of  children  while  asleep,  and  are  very  often  thrown  up  by  vomiting. 
They  are  of  light  brownish -yellow  colour,  and  sometimes  rather  reddish,  like 
the  common  earth-worm,  which  they  much  resemble.  2.  Ascarides,  or  the 
small  white  thread-worm,  varying  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a half  in 
length,  which  inhabit  the  rectum  or  lower  bowel  for  the  most  part,  and  some- 
times in  great  numbers.  They  are  divided  into  two  kinds,  which  for  practical 
purposes,  need  not  he  here  distinguished.  3.  We  have  tamia,  or  the  tape-worm, 
which  is  generally  many  feet  long,  and  sometimes  is  said  to  be  of  extraordinary 
dimensions.  Tape-worm  is  a yellowish-white  colour,  of  flattened  shape,  and  of 
the  width  of  narrow  tape.  It  is  very  narrow  and  thin  towards  its  anterior  ex- 
tremity or  head,  soon  becoming  thicker  and  wider,  and  is  divided  into  oblong 
segments  or  joints,  which  are  apt  to  separate,  and  come  away,  either  singly  or 
many  together.  Tape-worms  may  exist  singly,  or  there  may  be  more  than  one. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  tape-worm — the  common  one,  which  is  termed  the 
tffinia  solium,  and  the  other  the  ta3nia  latum,  which  is  broader  and  flatter, 
and  its  joints  are  more  adherent,  and  not  so  apt  to  break  off.  The  former  kind 
is  most  usually  met  with  in  England.  Worms  most  frequently  occur  in  persons 
of  weakly  constitution  and  relaxed  habits.  Weak  digestion  and  an  improper 
diet  seem  to  be  connected  with  their  generation;  where  the  diet  consists  princi- 
pally of  vegetable  food,  especially  potatoes,  they  are  very  common,  and  a damp 
climate  seems  to  favour  their  production.  The  general  symptoms  of  worms  are 
various,  and  at  the  same  time  very  deceptive,  inasmuch  as  they  may  arise  from 
many  other  sources  of  irritation  in  th|i  alimentary  canal.  Those  that  arc  most 
common  are  colicky  pains  and  swelling  of  the  belly,  rubbing  and  picking  at  the 
nose  and  the  fundament,  in  consequence  of  the  itching  and  irritation  felt  in 
those  parts ; grinding  the  teeth,  and  starting  in  the  sleep ; foul  breath,  and 
capricious  appetite,  which  is  sometimes  voracious,  and  almost  insatiable,  and  at 
other  times  utterly  wanting ; the  bowels  are  irregular ; there  may  be  cough  ; 
there  may  also  be  various  nervous  symptoms,  such  as  fainting,  convulsions,  &c. 
With  tape-worm,  the  symptoms  are  generally  the  most  severe,  and  there  is  often 
much  emaciation  and  nervous  irritation.  From  a combination  of  the  above  in- 
dications we  may  suspect  the  presence  of  worms,  but  nothing  save  the  actual 
presence  of  one  or  more  of  the  animals,  or  portions  of  them,  can  assure  us  of 
their  existence. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  dislodgment  of  the  troublesome  inmates,  and 
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effecting  their  expulsion  alive  or  dead,  which  is  often  a matter  of  some  difficulty. 
The  lumbricus,  or  common  round  worm,  may  often  be  got  rid  of  by  a systematic 
course  of  purgatives.  For  an  adult,  nothing  can  he  better  than  two  of  the  pills 
F.  66,  taken  each  night,  or  the  powder  F.  64,  and  half  an  ounce  of  common  salt, 
dissolved  in  half  a pint  of  warm  water,  early  in  the  morning,  before  breakfast. 
These  remedies  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary,  as  tar  as  they  can  be 
borne.  For  children  the  powder  F.  64  may  be  resorted  to,  in  doses  according 
to  age,  and  may  be  relied  on  alone,  if  there  be  much  difficulty  in  giving  the  salt 
and  water ; then  the  powder  must  be  repeated  every  four  or  six  hours,  until  the 
bowels  arc  freely  purged.  In  reference  to  other  worm  medicines,  the  decoction 
of  pomegranate  bark  will  sometimes  prove  effectual,  both  in  this  kind  of  worm 
and  in  tape-worm ; two  ounces  should  be  given  for  a dose,  and  repeated  every 
hour  or  two,  till  it  takes  effect,  or  it  may  be  followed  up  with  a dose  of  castor-oil. 
The  infusion  of  the  black  or  foetid  hellebore,  made  by  pouring  a pint  of  boiling 
water  on  an  ounce  of  the  leaves,  is  often  serviceable.  For  an  adult,  a wine- 
glassful  may  be  taken  every  four  hours  until  it  purges  freely,  and  for  children  in 
proportion.  The  use  of  iron  or  bitter  medicines  in  the  cure  of  the  kind  of 
worms  in  question,  and  also  in  the  cases  of  thread- worm,  is  of  much  utility ; they 
appear  to  irritate,  and  exert  a poisonous  influence  on  the  animals,  and  certainly 
are  very  efficient  in  preventing  their  regeneration.  The  tincture  of  the  sesqui- 
chloride  is  the  best  form  in  which  we  can  give  the  iron.  As  a bitter,  an  infusion 
of  gentian,  of  quassia,  or  of  camomile,  may  be  taken  three  times  a day.  Salt  is 
a good  preventitive  for  worms,  and  children  should  be  accustomed  to  its  use 
from  an  early  age. 

The  ascarides,  or  thread-worms,  most  commonly  infest  children ; the  itching 
and  irritation  about  the  fundament  coming  on  especially  towards  night,  consti- 
tute a marked  symptom  of  their  presence.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  the 
ascarides  inhabit  the  lower  bowel,  and  our  remedies  should  be  there  applied  by 
injection,  for  it  is  a very  roundabout  way  to  apply  the  medicines  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  long  alimentary  tube.  By  the  mouth  we  should  only  give  those 
medicines  which  are  intended  to  improve  the  general  health,  and  prevent  the 
reproduction  of  the  vermin,  which  may  be  very  desirable,  as  pointed  out  already 
in  speaking  of  the  lumbricus.  A solution  of  common  salt,  one  ounce  to  a pint 
of  water,  of  infusion  of  gentian,  made  with  half  an  ounce  to  the  pint,  or  of 
quassia,  with  a quarter-ounce  to  the  pint,  are  the  best  injections.  Half  a pint 
may  be  thrown  up  warm.  Lime-water,  used  in  a similar  manner,  is  also  good, 
and  from  two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  mixed  with  half  a pint  of  warm  water,  is  said  to  be  a most  effectual  re- 
medy. If,  after  the  use  of  these  injections  and  their  action,  there  is  much  irri- 
tation, three  or  four  ounces  of  thin  starch,  or  equal  quantities  of  gruel  and  olive- 
oil,  should  he  thrown  up.  The  itching  can  often  be  allayed  by  the  application 
of  a linen  pad  or  piece  of  sponge,  wet  with  cold  water,  on  going  to  bed. 

For  tape-worm,  the  oil  of  turpentine  is  generally  an  effectual  remedy ; an 
ounce  may  be  taken  by  an  adult,  and  a proportionate  dose  for  a cihild,  "in  a 
little  cold  water,  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  it  should  be  followed  by  the  ’same 
quantity  of  castor-oil,  or  the  aperient  draught  F.  68,  two  hours  afterwards ; the 
nauseous  taste  of  the  turpentine  makes  it  very  objectionable,  and  still  more  the 
state  of  intoxication  which  it  is  apt  to  produce;  this,  however,  need  occasion  no 
alarm,  as  it  will  soon  pass  off.  The  decoction  of  pomegranate  bark  also  will 
often  eflect  our  object  ; it  may  be  given  as  already  directed  for  lumbrici,  and 
the  administration  should  be  repeated  on  a second  day  if  requisite  The 

malvamh  °f  U',e  prCSent  di,y  for  taPe-'V0»n  is  the  kousso,  which,  by 

where  the  ties  is  regm rded  as  mfallible,  not  only  in  cases  of  tenia,  but  also 
e tW"  1"*"W “ is  to  be  given  in  the  dose  of  half  an  ounce,  ‘ 
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fused  for  ten  minutes  in  two-thirds  of  a pint  of  boiling  water,  the  whole  to  be 
taken  at  once.  No  food  should  be  permitted  for  twelve  hours  previously,  and 
a good  dose  of  castor-oil  is  desirable  four  hours  before,  and  also  subsequently  to 
the  kousso  having  been  taken.  It  must  be  remembered  that  tape-worm  is  apt 
to  come  away  piecemeal,  nnd  that  however  many  joints  may  be  expelled,  the 
patient  is  never  free  from  the  complaint  until  the  animal’s  head  is  got  rid  of,  for 
as  long  as  that  remains,  vitality  and  growth  will  go  on. 
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FEMALE  COMPLAINTS. 

The  finer  and  more  delicate  organization  of  females  gives  a peculiar  character 
to  their  complaints,  and  the  conformation  of  the  body  required  by  the  adapta- 
tion for  child-bearing,  institutes  a liability  to  special  disorders  and  diseases.  The 
nervous  development  is,  in  many  respects,  larger  in  woman  than  in  man,  and  in 
consequence  there  is  more  vivid  sensibility — that  is,  impressions  are  moi  e readily 
received,  and  pervade  the  system  more  rapidly  and  with  more  power.  Ihe 
uterine  system  also  constitutes  a centre  in  itself,  from  which  an  influence 
radiates,  diffusing  itself  throughout  the  whole  economy,  manifesting  itself  in 
health  and  disease ; and  when  there  exists  any  general  morbid  state,  it  is  apt 
to  implicate  the  uterine  system,  causing  such  morbid  state  to  assume  special 
characteristics,  and  to  present  distinctive  features,  which  demand  notice  and 
consideration. 

It  is  not  until  the  access  of  puberty  that  the  difference  of  sexes  is  manifest 
to  any  extent,  in  respect  to  health  and  disease.  Up  to  that  period,  the  female 
mereiy  presents  somewhat  more  delicacy  of  constitution,  and  an  inferior  amount 
of  muscular  power,  at  the  same  time  that  the  nervous  system  is  more  excitable 
and  impressible ; but  at  the  period  spoken  of,  the  differences  in  question  become 
much  more  marked,  at  the  same  time  that  the  uterine  organization  assumes  an 
active  manifestation.  A great  and  important  change  then  takes  place  in  the 
female,  constituting  a new  era  of  existence.  The  uterus  assumes  its  secretive 
function,  preparing  and  fitting  it  for  the  purpose  of  impregnation,  and  the 
formation  of  the  embryo  of  the  future  human  being.  The  secreting  function  of 
the  uterus  is  called  menstruation,  and  consists  in  the  discharge  of  a small 
quantity  of  sanguineous  fluid,  during  a period  of  about  five  days,  at  intervals  of 
about  four  weeks.  The  function  of  menstruation  commences  about  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  continues,  on  an  average,  about  thirty  years.  There  is  much 
liability  to  variation  in  reference  to  menstruation,  and  that,  too,  compatibly  with 
health.  The  function  may  be  established  at  an  earlier  or  later  age  than  those 
mentioned,  and  the  extent  of  its  continuance  will  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  constitution.  The  amount  of  the  discharge  may  be  small,  or  in  con- 
siderable quantity  ; the  duration  of  each  period  may  be  longer  or  shorter,  and 
the  intervals  may  be  somewhat  uncertain.  During  the  pregnant  state,  the 
menstrual  action,  as  a general  rule,  is  suspended,  being  supplanted,  as  it  were, 
by  the  constant  determination  of  blood  to  the  womb,  for  the  purpose  of 
nourishing  the  foetus,  and  also  from  the  secreting  surface  being,  to  a great 
extent,  temporarily  obliterated,  and  even  during  the  period  of  lactation,  for  the 
most  part  menstruation  remains  in  abeyance,  in  consequence  of  the  constant 
drain  caused  by  the  secretion  of  milk. 

The  establishment  of  the  uterine  function  should  attend  a certain  point  of 
perfection  in  corporeal  organisation ; indeed,  it  should  be  contingent  thereon. 
In  some  instances,  however,  it  is  premature,  outstripping  the  general  growth, 
whereas,  in  others,  it  may  be  tardy,  and  lag  behind  the  due  period.  But  more 
especially  do  we  find  that  occasionally,  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the  general  cor- 
poreal formation  remains  weakly  and  imperfect,  and  at  tho  same  time  the 
utenne  development  remains  incomplete ; the  vital  energy  has  proved  awhile 
unequal  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  task,  to  the  attainment  of  the  due 
]>oint  of  perfection  of  growth ; and  thus  is  constituted  a form  of  ill-health  to 
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which  young  females  are  very  liable,  and  which  is  known  as  chlorosis,  or  green 
sickness. 

The  menstrual  period  is  usually  attended  with  more  or  less  inconvenience, 
and  though  in  many  it  is  very  trifling,  yet  in  the  majority  of  females  it  is  of 
sufficiently  marked  character.  It  is  usually  preceded  by  a sensation  of  fulness, 
by  a degree  of  general  restlessness  and  uneasiness,  and  sometimes  by  depression 
of  spirits.  'I  lu  re  is  usually  pain  in  the  back,  often  extending  down  the  thighs, 
with  general  aching  of  the  limbs;  there  may  also  be  nausea  and  slight  headache. 
As  the  discharge  takes  place,  these  symptoms  generally  subside,  and  when  the 
period  is  at  an  end,  the  usual  state  of  health  is  resumed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  during  the  period  of  menstruation  there  is  a certain  amount  of 
excitement  and  irritability  which  render  the  female  more  sensible  of  any  im- 
pression, and  the  constitution  in  general  is  then  susceptible  of  any  morbid 
influence,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  nervous  system.  A certain  amount 
of  care  and  caution,  therefore,  is  requisite  to  prevent  any  interference  with  the 
natural  process,  and  any  causes  of  undue  excitement,  depression,  or  irritation, 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  Prudence  and  experience  will  usually  dictate  the 
observance  of  due  precautions,  and  the  absolute  necessity  thereof  cannot  be  too 
strongly  inculcated  to  young  females,  who  should  always  be  warned  of  the  event 
beforehand,  and  duly  instructed  on  the  subject,  so  that  they  may  not  be 
alarmed  or  taken  unawares.  As  a general  rule,  no  strong  medicine,  especially 
of  purgative  nature,  should  be  taken  during  menstruation,  or  immediately  prior 
thereto. 

There  are  many  morbid  states  connected  with  the  fuuction  of  menstruation. 
When,  at  the  proper  age,  and  with  good  bodily  development,  menstruation 
does  not  appeal',  although  symptoms  of  its  occurrence  are  experienced,  we  then 
have  one  f rm  of  the  complaint,  known  as  amenorrhoea  ; and  when,  after  men- 
struation has  once  been  thoroughly  established,  it  fails  to  recur  at  the  proper 
period,  or  is  suddenly  suspended  or  arrested  in  consequence  of  cold,  mental 
emotion,  or  any  other  cause,  then  we  have  a second  form  of  the  complaint. 
When  the  menstrual  function  is  attended  with  much  pain,  either  previous  to 
its  appearance,  during  its  course,  or  at  its  cessation,  then  we  have  what  is 
termed  dysmenorrhoea,  or  difficult  menstruation,  which  often  is  not  only 
attended  with  much  suffering,  but  may  even  occasion  serious  injury  to  the 
general  health.  When  the  menstrual  secretion  takes  place  in  excess,  and  also 
persists  for  too  long  a time,  then  the  complaint  is  called  menorrhagia,  and 
may  prove  exceedingly  hurtful.  We  shall  speak  further  of  these  states  indi- 
vidually. 

CHLOROSIS,  OR  GREEN  SICKNESS. 

The  disease  is  named  from  the  pallid  greenish  hue  which  the  complexion 
assumes.  It  occurs  in  females  about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  generally  prior  to 
the  appearance  of  menstruation : as  already  pointed  out,  it  is  connected  with 
the  great  constitutional  change  which  should  then  take  place,  and  which  there 
is  not  strength  enough  to  establish  in  a healthy  and  efficient  manner.  There 
is  languor  and  listlessness,  depraved  appetite,  and  imperfect  digestion,  often 
pain  in  the  side,  and  headache.  As  the  case  advances,  the  pulse  becomes 
quick  and  weak;  the  breathing  is  short  and  laborious ; there  is  often  a short 
hacking  cough ; the  surface  becomes  cold,  and  presents  a puffy  appearance;  and 
the  patient  will  occasionally  faint  away. 

Treatment. — Chlorosis  is  decidedly  a disease  of  debility,  accompanied  by  a 
gradually  increasing  deterioration  of  the  blood.  The  belief  that  it  actually 
depends  on  the  retention  of  the  uterine  secretion  is  altogether  an  error. 
Chemical  analysis  shows  that  not  only  is  there  a deficiency  of  the  most  highly 
organized  and  important  element  of  the  blood — namely,  the  corpuscles,  but  also 
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that  there  is  an  excess  of  those  which  are  crude  and  imperfect.  This,  then,  is 
the  essential  and  morbid  state  that  we  have  to  remedy,  and  we  must  do  so  by 
tonic  treatment,  and  by  restoring  one  of  the  leading  principles  which  is  deficient 
in  the  blood,  that  is,  the  iron.  We  have,  therefore,  to  improve  the  state  of  the 
system  by  every  means  in  our  power.  Pure  air,  regular  exercise,  and  light 
nutritious  diet  are  essential  in  the  first  place ; a certain  amount  ot  stimulus, 
such  as  bitter  beer  and  good  sherry,  may  be  desirable  when  there  is  much 
debility.  The  bed-clothes  should  be  light,  and  the  patient  should  sleep  on  a hair 
mattress.  There  should  not  be  too  much  indulgence  in  bed,  and  if  extra  rest  be 
required,  reclining  on  a couch  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is 
permissible.  Cold  ablution,  or  in  the  first  instance  it  may  be  lukewarm,  over 
the  surface  of  the  body,  especially  down  the  spine,  should  be  used  every  morning, 
being  followed  up  by  smart  friction  with  a rough  towel.  The  bowels  are  usually 
costive  aud  loaded ; they  must  be  freely  acted  on  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
aperient  action  should  be  maintained  gently  but  steadily  until  the  secretions 
assume  a healthy  character,  and  it  will  be  well  to  effect  this  before  the  admi- 
nistration of  iron  is  commenced,  as  that  darkens  and  disguises  the  appearance 
of  the  evacuations.  F.  44  or  68  should  be  given  in  the  first  instance,  and 
subsequently  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes  may  be  made  use  of  in  doses  of 
half  a wineglassful  twice  or  three  times  a day,  according  to  the  effect  produced, 
and  if  there  be  much  debility,  five  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be 
added  to  each  dose : the  compound  aloes  pill,  the  pill  of  aloes  and  myrrh,  or 
F.  32,  may  be  substituted,  two  being  taken  at  bedtime,  or  one  twice  a day, 
according  to  circumstances.  In  chlorotic  cases  aperient  action  often  rouses  and 
stimulates  the  system,  so  as  to  produce  a tonic  influence.  The  combination  of 
iron  with  the  aloetic  is  then  desirable,  as  in  F.  89,  and  when  more  decided 
tonics  seem  desirable,  F.  164,  165  may  be  resorted  to,  and  in  some  cases  the  use 
of  F.  166  will  be  very  beneficial.  A resort  to  Tunbridge  Wells  and  the  use  of 
the  chalybeate  waters  is  often  advantageous.  Where  the  constitution  presents 
any  scrofulous  indication  in  the  shape  of  glandular  enlargements,  the  syrup  of 
iodide  of  iron  will  act  admirably  as  an  alterative  tonic.  If  there  be  much  pain 
or  nervous  irritation,  we  can  resort  to  henbane,  of  which  either  the  extract  or 
the  tincture  may  be  given  at  bedtime  in  full  doses. 


HYSTERICS. 

This  complaint  is  peculiar  to  females,  although  a nervous  state  of  somewhat 
similar  character  may  occasionally  present  itself  in  the  other  sex.  It  consists  in 
a state  ot  nervous  excitement.  The  symptoms  of  the  fit  are  a sense  of  suf- 
focation ; the  feeling  of  a ball  rising  in  the  throat ; involuntary  laughing  or 
crying ; sighing,  sobbing,  and  even  screaming ; partial  loss  of  consciousness, 
and  convulsive  struggling.  Subsequently  there  is  much  flatulency  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  copious  discharge  of  pale  urine.  The  fits  may  come 
on  very  suddenly.  During  the  intervals  the  symptoms,  with  the  exception  of 
the  convulsions,  may  be  present  in  a mitigated  form,  and  there  is  often  headache 
or  some  anomalous  local  pain,  that  occurring  in  the  left  side  being  most  constant 
and  often  very  troublesome. 

Hysterics  are  more  apt  to  occur  in  single  than  in  married  women,  and  are 
generally  met  with  between  the  age  of  puberty  and  the  period  of  menstrual 
cessation.  They  make  their  appearance  oftener  near  the  menstrual  period  than 
at  any  other  time,  especially  when  the  function  thereof  is  in  any  way  deranged. 
Hysterical  affections  are  most  common  in  delicate  nervous  women,  and  by  giving 
« ay  to  them  they  may  be  rendered  habitual.  Any  excessive  emotion  or  intense 
leeiing  may  bring  them  on,  and  any  violent  constitutional  shock  or  over-excite- 
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ment.  An  indolent  and  luxurious  life,  grief,  anxiety,  indigestion,  constipation, 
or  tight-lacing  will  predispose  to  the  disease. 

Treatment. — During  the  fit  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  horizontal 
position  ; all  the  clothes  should  be  loosened ; smelling  salts  or  any  other  re- 
storative should  be  applied  to  the  nostrils  occasionally;  the  hands  and  face 
should  be  moistened  with  cold  water;  and  if  this  be  not  sufficient,  cold  water 
should  be  clashed  freely  over  the  face  and  neck.  During  the  intervals  we  must 
endeavour  to  strengthen  the  constitution  and  improve  the  tone  of  the  nervous 
system.  Active  exercise  in  the  open  air,  regular  meals  of  plain  nourishing  food, 
early  rising,  and  diverting  the  mincl  from  painful  associations  by  change  of 
scene  and  agreeable  company,  will  do  much  towards  effecting  a cure,  and  the 
exertion  of  self-control  must  not  be  wanting.  The  state  of  the  bowels  should 
be  regulated,  and  for  this  purpose  aloetic  aperients  will  usually  be  desirable. 
F.  29,  31,  34,  35,  or  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes,  may  answer  the  purpose, 
and  if  we  want  anything  very  mild,  the  pills  F.  145  are  available.  Tonics  may 
be  desirable;  and  when  there  is  an  impoverished  state  of  the  blood,  the  medi- 
cine must  be  iron  : from  ten  to  twenty  grains  of  the  sesquioxide  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a day,  or  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  sesqi- 
chloride  in  a little  water : F.  164,  165,  166,  are  excellent  combinations : and 
also  one  or  two  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  taken  three  times  a day,  with  an 
ounce  of  infusion  of  quassia,  is  a suitable  tonic. 

AMENORRHCEA. 

This  disease  consists  in  deficient  or  suppressed  menstruation.  It  may  origi- 
nate in  different  causes.  It  often  depends  on  debility,  especially  when  the 
function  first  commences,  when  even  if  it  do  occnr,  it  is  pale  and  not  of  suf- 
ficient duration.  We  must  not,  however,  expect  the  perfect  establishment  of 
the  secretive  action  in  the  first  instance,  as  it  may  require  some  short  lapse  of 
time : and  so  long  as  it  recurs  with  tolerable  regularity,  and  there  is  no  failure 
of  general  health,  no  medicinal  interference  should  be  made  use  of.  If,  how- 
ever, menstruation  appear  very  irregularly  or  imperfectly,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  general  health  is  deranged,  then  medical  aid  is  requisite.  Amenorrhoea  may 
be  connected  with  debility,  when  tonic  treatment  is  necessary.  Iron  is  the  best 
remedy ; the  sesquioxide  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  or  from  ten  to 
twenty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  in  a little  water,  should  be 
taken  three  times  a day,  immediately  after  meal-time.  The  bowels  must  be 
kept  open  with  the  decoction  of  aloes,  taken  in  the  morning,  or  the  compound 
rhubarb  pills  taken  at  bed-time,  as  requisite.  In  some  cases,  where  the  patient 
presents  a tumid,  flabby  appearance,  and  the  bowels  are  indolent,  the  combi- 
nation of  the  iron  with  aperients,  especially  of  aloetic  character,  will  have  the 
best  effect ; F.  89,  166,  for  example.  Warm  aloetics  alone,  such  as  F.  34,  90, 
are  sometimes  serviceable,  and  F.  91,  92  are  very  excellent  combinations  where 
there  is  much  nervous  depression.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  regulation  of  the 
diet,  so  that  it  may  be  light  and  digestible,  but  nutritious  and  even  somewhat 
stimulating,  is  requisite. 

Retention  or  suppression  of  menstruation  may  on  the  other  hand  be  connected 
with  a very  different  state  of  system  from  that  which  has  been  described  above. 
There  may  be  a full  or  somewhat  plethoric  condition,  without  any  particular 
constitutional  debility,  though  there  may  be  a sense  of  oppression.  Pain  in  the 
left  side,  nausea,  and  headache  may  be  experienced.  When  this  state  is  acci- 
dental, arising  perhaps  from  cold,  the  ailment  may  probably  be  readily  remedied 
by  taking  from  three  to  five  grains  of  James’s  powder,  and  the  same  of  blue 
pill,  at  night,  and  following  it  up  in  the  morning  with  a common  aperient  dose, 
or  F.  44  or  68,  or  the  pills  F.  33  alone  may  be  taken  at  bedtime,  and  repeated 
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for  a night  or  two,  if  requisite.  A warm  diluent,  such  as  whey  or  gruel,  should 
be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  the  feet  and  legs  should  be  immersed  in  hot  water  for 
ten  minutes.  The  obstruction  in  question  may,  however,  be  of  more  permanent 
character,  and  if  the  means  mentioned  do  not  afford  relief,  more  active  treatment 
will  he  requisite.  Hip-baths  should  be  made  use  of  at  bed-time,  and  from  four  to 
eight  leeches  must  he  applied  to  either  groin  at  the  period  when  menstruation 
should  occur : during  the  intervals  mild  aloetics,  such  as  the  compound  decoction 
of  aloes,  the  compound  pill  of  aloes,  or  the  pill  of  aloes  with  myrrh,  should  he 
taken  twice  a day,  and  occasionally  an  alterative  at  bed-time,  such  as  the  com- 
pound calomel,  or  F.  1 or  3 will  be  desirable.  Friction  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  spine,  especially  the  lower  part,  with  the  compound  camphor  liniment,  may 
be  made  use  of  each  night.  The  diet  should  be  regulated  and  not  too  stimu- 
lating, and  abundant  exercise  should  he  taken.  In  some  case  of  amenorrhcea, 
where  the  state  of  fulness  and  oppression  is  excessive,  bleeding  from  the  arm 
may  he  absolutely  requisite,  but  such  is  rarely  the  case.  It  often  occurs  from 
mere  digestive  disorder  that  the  menstrual  action  may  be  somewhat  tardy  in  its 
occurrence,  or  may  not  take  place  as  freely  as  usual : five  grains  of  blue  pill  at 
bed-time  and  an  aperient  dose  in  the  morning,  with  a little  reduction  of  diet, 
and  the  avoidance  of  any  chill  or  over-excitement,  will  usually  remedy  the  evil. 
Impeded  menstruation  is  most  apt  to  assume  a marked  character  at  the  first 
establishment  of  the  function,  and  more  so  in  single  than  in  married  females  : 
the  states  which  have  been  described  will  often  combine,  so  as  to  present  a 
complex  character,  and  the  treatment  must  then  be  modified  accordingly. 


DYSMENORRHCEA. 

This  complaint  is  when  menstruation  takes  place  with  undue  pain  and  incon- 
venience. The  pain  may  be  in  the  region  of  the  womb,  but  more  often  is  in 
the  back,  extending  down  the  thighs.  It  is  often  very  acute  and  distressing, 
and  is  usually  most  acutely  felt  at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the 
period.  The  amount  of  secretion  is  often  deficient,  and  attended  with  a dis- 
charge of  clots,  which  is  never  the  case  in  a healthy  state  of  the  function. 
The  complaint  is  more  common  in  the  single  than  in  the  married  state,  and 
occurs  most  especially  in  females  of  weak  and  irritable  constitutions. 

Treatment. — Dysmenorrhoea  may  be  connected  with  an  inflammatory  state, 
which  usually  occurs  in  a somewhat  full  and  robust  habit  of  body,  when  there 
is  generally  some  amount  of  febrile  excitement.  This  may  require  leeches  and 
the  use  of  a hip-bath ; a powder,  such  as  F.  4,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  fol- 
lowed by  a mild  saline  aperient,  such  as  a Seidlitz  powder,  or  F.  46,  in  the 
morning.  In  such  cases,  when  of  milder  character,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops 
ot  antimonial  wine,  and  the  same  of  spirit  of  nitric  tether  in  a little  water,  taken 
every  two  hours  at  the  commencement  of  the  period,  will  often  do  much  good. 
During  the  intervals  between  the  periods,  a course  of  mild  alteratives  and 
aperients,  such  as  F.  1 or  3,  or  the  compound  calomel  pill,  followed  by  F.  46  in 
ie  morning,  will  be  beneficial.  When  the  complaint  depends  on  irritation  and 
spasm,  anodyne  treatment  will  be  requisite  in  addition  to  the  warm  hip-bath ; 

. or  100  may  be  used,  Or  if  requisite,  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  spirit  of 
sulphuric  or  °f  chloric  ether  maybe  taken  in  a little  water  every  four  hours 
. ,7  lcl  18  obtained.  When  there  is  much  debility  connected  with  the 
7 “nd  spasmodic  state,  our  treatment  must  be  of  more  stimulating 
, r’  comprising  such  medicines  as  F.  23,  27,  or  the  compound  tincture  of 
vip<*aV»i  i ! °*n  in  ^eaaPoon^u^  doses*  in  a little  water,  will  often  be  found  ser- 

ea-niT-il  uik”"®/ ie  ^n^rva^s  between  the  periods  the  improvement  of  the 

of  or  F 'ir  i \ ro°  ^rea*>  importance.  F.  90,  91,  or  92  may  then  be  made  use 
’ • 104,  lop,  may  be  more  appropriate  when  there  is  much  debility.  The 
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bowels  can  be  regulated  with  such  pills  as  F,  38.  In  these  cases  friction  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  spine,  with  such  a liniment  as  F.  19,  for  a quarter  of  an  hour 
every  night  at  bed-time,  will  often  be  attended  with  much  advantage.  Dys- 
rnenorrlicea  sometimes  depends  on  an  unnatural  conformation  of  the  mouth  and 
neck  of  the  womb,  but  this  is  very  rarely  the  case  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
local  treatment  really  necessary. 

MENORRHAGIA 

Consists  in  unnaturally  profuse  menstruation.  It  may  depend  on  a full  habit 
of  body,  and  if  not  in  great  excess,  may  afford  relief  to  the  state  of  constitu- 
tion, and  thus  be  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise ; but  when  it  is  attended  with 
feverish  excitement,  it  requires  to  be  attended  to.  The  patient  should  be  kept 
in  a state  of  quietude,  the  diet  should  be  low,  and  cooling  aperient  medicine 
should  be  taken ; half  a teaspoonful  of  Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  a little  water, 
with  the  addition  of  fifteen  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  every  four  or  six 
hours,  or  F.  107,  will  answer  the  purpose.  During  the  intervals  between  the 
periods  mild  aperient  medicine,  such  as  Seidlitz  powders,  should  be  taken  occa- 
sionally, and  the  diet  should  be  regulated. 

Menorrhagia  may  depend  on  relaxation  and  debility,  when  it  must  be  checked 
without  loss  of  time,  and  medicines,  such  as  F.  54,  55,  57,  58,  are  serviceable 
for  the  purpose,  taking  care  at  the  time  to  keep  the  bowels  open ; but  the 
remedy  which  is  more  simple  and  generally  preferable  to  any  other  is  the  oxide 
of  silver  in  pills,  as  per  F.  12,  which  may  be  taken  every  six  or  eight  hours, 
and  should  also  be  administered  twice  a day  in  the  intervals  between  the  periods, 
especially  for  a few  days  just  before  and  immediately  afterwards.  The  tincture 
of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  is  a very  useful  remedy  when  the  blood  seems  in 
an  impoverished  state,  and  its  use  will  be  particularly  advantageous  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  menstrual  periods,  if  taken  in  doses  of  twenty  drops  twico  or 
three  times  a day  in  a little  water.  Other  tonics  may  be  suitable  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  must  be  selected  accordingly. 

Whether  menorrhagia  be  connected  with  a state  of  fulness  or  relaxation,  or 
even  when  it  is  accompanied  by  any  marked  constitutional  disturbance,  it  will 
often  be  found  associated  with  a peculiar  morbid  state  of  the  liver,  generally 
one  of  inaction  : the  relief  of  this  hepatic  condition  by  free  doses  of  calomel 
or  blue  pill  will  then  be  speedily  followed  by  an  abatement  of  the  uterine  secre- 
tion, and  the  administration  of  the  mercury  will  be  found  far  more  efficient 
than  any  astringent  treatment.  Two  or  three  grains  of  calomel,  or  five  grains 
of  blue  pill,  may  be  given  at  bed-time,  and  if  requisite,  a mild  aperient  in  the 
morning.  In  such  cases  a mild  alterative  and  aperient  course  in  the  interval 
between  menstrual  periods  will  often  be  found  very  beneficial. 

LEUCORRHCEA,  OR  WHITES, 

A common  female  complaint,  and  one  which  is  often  exceedingly  troublesome; 
it  may  occasion  much  injury  to  the  general  health,  and  therefore  should  on  no 
account  be  neglected.  It  consists  in  a whitish  or  yellowish  discharge,  which 
may  be  secreted  by  the  lining  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  or  may  pro- 
ceed from  the  uterine  cavity ; the  former  is  the  most  common  form  of 
complaint.  Leucorrhcea,  whether  vaginal  or  uterine,  may  assume  an  acute  or 
inflammatory  form,  especially  in  the  first  instance,  when  depending  on  cold  or 
any  undue  irritation,  and  there  will  then  be  local  heat  and  pain,  and  a slight 
feverish  state.  In  such  cases  the  diet  should  be  reduced,  and  quietude  should 
be  observed ; hip-baths  at  bed-time,  and  injections  of  warm  water  two  or  three 
times  a day,  will  be  desirable ; and  a little  alterative  and  aperient  medicine, 
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such  as  five  grains  of  blue  pill  at  night,  and  the  draught  F.  68  in  the  morning, 
should  be  taken.  The  affection  soon  passes  into  a chronic  or  passive  state,  when 
often  occasioning  little  inconvenience,  it  is  apt  to  be  neglected.  ie  vagina 
complaint  should  then  be  treated  with  astringent  lotions,  which  s iou  c 3e  use 
two  or  three  times  a day;  a suitable  lotion  may  be  composed  of  ha  a racam 
of  acetate  of  lead,  dissolved  in  half  a pint  of  rain  or  boiled  watei , anot  ei  may 
be  made  with  twenty  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  thirty  giains  of  almn  c is 
solved  in  the  same  quantity  of  water  j the  decoction  of  oak  bark  will  form  a 
good  astringent  lotion,  and  F.  61  is  a powerful  one,  which  may  be  made  use  o 
when  the  complaint  is  of  long  standing  or  obstinate  character.  The  lotions 
may  be  used  as  injections,  with  the  aid  of  a bone  female  syringe,  which  is  pro- 
curable from  any  druggist ; from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  should  be  thrown 
up  at  a time,  and  the  lotion  may  be  used  warm  or  cold,  as  may  be  most  agree- 
able to  the  feelings.  A state  of  general  debility  may  exist,  when  tonic  medicine 
will  be  desirable,  such  as  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  taken  in 
doses  of  twenty  drops  in  a little  cold  water  three  times  a day,  taking  care  at 
the  same  time  to  regulate  the  bowels  : cold  douches  to  the  spine  or  shower-haths 
every  morning  may  also  be  serviceable.  Injections  are  of  no  utility  in  uterine 
leucorrhoea,  which  is  most  usually  connected  with  the  state  of  the  constitution ; 
but  the  iron  and  cold  bathing  are  available,  and  in  addition  the  lower  region  of 
the  spine  may  be  well  rubbed  each  night  with  the  compound  camphor  liniment 
or  F.  112 ; the  oxide  of  silver  pills,  F.  12,  taken  two  or  three  times  a day,  are 
often  very  serviceable  in  these  cases;  the  medicine  F.  166  may  sometimes  be 
taken  with  advantage ; and  where  there  is  a very  relaxed  and  languid  state  of 
system,  a teaspoonful  of  compound  tincture  of  guaiacum,  taken  twice  a day  in 
half  a wineglassful  of  compound  infusion  of  gentian,  will  often  be  productive  of 
great  benefit.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  necessity  of  frequent 
ablution  with  warm  water  in  these  cases. 

PREGNANCY. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  female  between  conception  and  delivery,  extending 
over  a period  of  forty  weeks.  Certain  symptoms  usually  attend  its  existence, 
and  may  generally  be  readily  recognised.  In  the  first  place  we  have  increase 
of  size,  but  it  is  some  few  weeks  before  the  enlargement  becomes  apparent ; it 
goes  on  gradually  until  about  the  sixteenth  week,  when  it  progresses  more 
rapidly,  arriving  at  its  maximum  between  the  thirty-second  and  thirty-fifth 
week,  when  some  apparent  diminution  generally  takes  place  from  the  alteration 
of  the  position  of  the  womb,  and  its  sinking  down  into  the  pelvis.  As  a general 
rule,  menstruation  is  completely  suppressed  during  pregnancy,  or  at  any  rate 
occurs  but  once  after  conception.  The  countenance  usually  undergoes  some 
alteration : the  features  become  sharper,  and  the  complexion  somewhat  paler, 
and  the  eyes  look  larger,  and  have  a dark  areola  round  them.  The  breasts  soon 
become  fuller  and  increase  in  size,  giving  rather  a knotty  feeling ; and  the 
nipples  also  increase  in  size  and  become  more  prominent,  having  a vascular 
circle  round  them,  which  presents  rather  a dark  tint.  Nausea  and  sickness, 
especially  in  the  morning,  constitute  one  of  the  best  signs  of  pregnancy ; they 
do  not  generally  occur  until  two  or  three  weeks  after  conception,  and  usually 
abate  atter  the  middle  of  pregnancy ; an  uncertain  and  capricious  appetite  and 
a loathing  of  food  often  attend  the  peculiar  sympathetic  irritability  of  the 
stomach.  About  the  sixteenth  week,  or  usually  somewhat  later,  what  is  termed 
quickening  takes  place,  which  depends  on  the  womb  changing  its  position,  and 
the  movement  of  the  child  becoming  perceptible;  this  occasions  an  alteration  in 
the  feelings  of  the  woman,  which  is  attended  with  faintness  and  sickness,  und 
may  occasion  a little  alarm.  In-tlie  latter  months  of  pregnancy,  the  urine,  on 
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standing,  will  generally  present  a greasy-looking  scum,  which  seems  to  depend 
on  the  blood  assuming  a separative  action,  so  as  to  prepare  it  in  some  mea- 
sure for  the  secretion  of  milk.  During  pregnancy,  especially  in  its  early  stage, 
there  is  almost  always  irritability  of  temper,  and  a feeling  of  restlessness,  but 
after  the  first  part  has  passed  over,  a female  will  often  enjoy  the  best  of  health. 

Thus  some  inconvenience  will,  of  course,  generally  attend  the  pregnant  state, 
and  this  may  amount  to  so  much  suffering  as  to  require  medical  interference, 
lo  these  states,  therefore,  we  will  now  briefly  refer.  The  sickness  that  we  have 
mentioned  may  be  very  distressing,  preventing  the  retention  of  food,  and  causing 
much  irritation  and  exhaustion.  In  these  cases  the  diet  must  be  carefully  re- 
gulated ; rich  and  indigestible  articles  of  food  must  be  strictly  avoided ; the  food 
should  be  taken  in  moderate  quantities  at  short  intervals,  and  it  is  often 
desirable  that  some  slight  nourishment,  such  as  a small  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  with 
a biscuit,  should  be  taken  before  rising  in  the  morning.  Common  effervescing 
draughts,  with  the  addition  of  half  a teaspoonful  of  sal-volatile,  or  a little  soda 
water  or  Seltzer  water,  with  a teaspoonful  or  two  of  brandy,  are  often  service- 
able in  allaying  the  irritability  of  the  stomach.  When  vomiting  is  obstinate,  a 
drop  of  kreosote  taken  in  a teaspoonful  of  vinegar,  with  a little  water,  is  some- 
times beneficial.  The  free  action  of  the  bowels  must  be  carefully  maintained. 
When  there  is  much  acidity  or  heartburn,  alkalis  will  afford  relief ; fifteen  drops 
of  the  solution  of  potash  may  be  taken  in  a little  water,  or  half  a teaspoonful  of 
calcined  magnesia ; but  the  solution  of  magnesia  is  the  best  remedy,  taken  in 
doses  of  a tablespoonful ; and  when  the  stomach  is  weak,  and  appetite  is  deficient, 
a mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  solution  and  infusion  of  calumba,  or 
compound  infusion  of  gentian,  will  often  do  much  good.  In  pregnancy  the 
bowels  are  apt  to  become  confined,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  be  freely  relieved,  and 
it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  obviate  this  tendency,  especially  towards 
the  latter  part  of  pregnancy,  as  it  has  much  to  do  with  causing  other  disagree- 
able symptoms,  and  may  even  materially  interfere  with  the  process  of  child- 
birth. For  this  purpose  castor-oil,  taken  in  such  doses  as  are  requisite,  from  a 
teaspoonful  to  a tablespoon ful,  will  always  be  found  a safe  and  useful  medicine, 
but  when  it  is  objectionable  for  any  reason,  F.  38  or  42  may  be  substituted. 
Piles  often  occur  in  pregnancy,  and  generally  owing  to  a confined  state  of  the 
bowels.  Toothache  is  of  common  occurrence  during  pregnancy,  owing  ap- 
parently to  the  irritable  condition  of  system  ; unless  the  affected  tooth  be  much 
decayed  the  extraction  is  not  desirable,  and  relief  can  generally  be  obtained  by 
soothing  means,  combined  with  the  administration  of  an  aperient.  Excessive 
flow  of  saliva  is  sometimes  experienced,  and  usually  indicates  a necessity  for 
gentle  aperient  action.  Cough  is  often  troublesome,  and  may  be  treated  with 
mild  sedatives  and  aperients.  Irritability  of  the  bladder  is  often  very  annoying 
during  pregnancy,  especially  towards  the  latter  part,  giving  rise  to  pain  and  a 
constant  inclination  to  pass  water ; it  depends  in  a great  measure  on  the  pres- 
sure of  the  enlarged  womb : if  the  urine  be  scanty  and  high-coloured,  the  use 
of  the  potash  or  magnesia,  and  drinking  abundantly  of  mild  diluents,  such  as 
barley-water,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  all  malt  liquors  and  other  alcoholic 
stimulants,  will  usually  afford  relief ; a little  spirit  of  nitric  aether  may  be  bene- 
ficial, and  occasionally  a mild  anodyne  is  necessary  in  these  cases,  such  as  thirty 
or  forty  drops  of  the  tincture  of  henbane,  or  from  five  to  ten  drops  of  solution  of 
acetate  of  morphine  taken  at  bed-time.  Cramp  in  the  legs  is  often  complained 
of,  and  depends  on  the  irritation  produced  by  uterine  pressure.  This  pressure 
also  often  interferes  with  the  circulation,  and  prevents  the  free  return  of  the 
hlood  from  the  lower  limbs,  so  occasioning  the  enlargement  and  distension  of 
the  veins,  and  even  a kind  of  dropsical  swelling  of  the  legs.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  pregnancy  there  is  often  a painful  sense  of  fulness,  or  the  abdominal 
walls  may  become  rolaxed,  and  give  way,  causing  much  undue  bulging  forward 
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to  take  place ; or  again,  much  dragging  sensation  and  bearing  down  may  be  ex- 
perienced. In  these  and  all  other  states,  which  seem  to  result  mainly  from  the 
existing  mechanical  pressure,  it  is  desirable  that  support  should  be  given  by 
means  of  a broad  belt  well  fitted  to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  : occasional 
rest  in  the  recumbent  position  will  be  desirable  during  the  day ; and  we  may 
again  point  out  the  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  the  due  action  of  the 
bowels,  as  any  distension  thereof  must  necessarily  aggravate  the  internal  com- 
pression. Towards  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy  much  inconvenience  is  often 
experienced  from  the  breasts;  they  are  apt  to  become  bard,  knotted,  and 
painful ; gentle  friction  with  the  simple  camphor  liniment  will  then  be  desirable, 
or  the  embrocation  F.  19  may  be  used.  If  friction  with  soap  liniment  be 
employed  when  the  time  of  child-birth  draws  near,  and  pressure  on  the  breasts 
be  more  carefully  avoided  than  is  usually  the  case,  the  function  of  lactation  will 
certainly  be  the  more  healthily  and  readily  established  at  the  proper  period.  As 
a general  rule,  regular  and  sufficient  exercise  should  be  taken  throughout  preg- 
nancy, and  while  it  is  very  desirable  that  over-exertion  and  any  undue  excite- 
ment should  be  carefully  avoided,  yet  the  performance  of  the  ordinary  active 
duties  of  life  should  be  persevered  in,  and  will  conduce  to  the  maintenance  of 
health,  both  of  mind  and  body. 


MILK  FEVER  AND  MILK  ABSCESS. 

At  the  time  when  the  full  flow  of  milk  first  takes  place,  there  may  be  more 
or  less  feverish  excitement,  which,  however,  will  usually  subside  when  once  the 
breasts  are  kept  well  drawn,  either  by  the  infant  or  by  artificial  means.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  freely  open  with  such  medicines  as  F.  42  or  68 ; a simple 
saline,  such  as  F.  101,  102,  may  be  taken  if  desirable,  and,  if  necessary,  an  ano- 
dyne, such  as  six  or  eight  grains  of  Dover’s  powder,  may  be  administered  at  bed- 
time, so  as  to  allay  irritation  : the  breasts  should  be  kept  cool.  But  the  affec- 
tion may  be  of  more  consequence,  especially  at  a later  period,  when,  from  cold, 
injudicious  diet,  or  suffering  the  breasts  to  become  over-distended,  a more  de- 
cided inflammatory  state  may  set  up  in  one  of  them,  causing  much  swelling, 
tenderness,  and  pain.  We  must  then  use  the  means  as  above  directed,  and  also 
keep  a cold  lotion,  such  as  F.  123,  124,  constantly  applied  to  the  affected  part. 
The  case  may,  however,  become  worse ; the  fever  may  run  higher ; the  breast 
may  become  harder,  and  more  painful ; much  plunging  and  throbbing  sensation 
may  be  experienced,  and  there  may  be  redness  of  the  surface.  This  denotes  the 
formation  of  an  abscess,  which  makes  its  way  outwards.  In  such  cases  a more 
powerful  saline,  such  as  F.  105  or  111,  must  be  prescribed ; the  bowels  must  be 
kept  relieved,  and  an  efficient  anodyne  at  night,  such  as  F.  15,  will  be  necessary 
As  soon  as  there  is  a decided  tendency  to  the  formation  of  matter,  we  must 
substitute  hot  fomentations,  and  bread  and  water  poultices,  for  the  cold  annli 
cations,  and  when  the  abscess  is  formed,  and  points  to  the  surface,  it  should  be 
opened  without  loss  of  time,  as  the  patient  will  thereby  be  spared  much  suffering 
and  .he  cure  will  be  expedited.  The  opening  should  be  kept  from  closing  bv 
e insertion  of  a bit  of  lint,  and  the  poulticing  must  be  continued  untif  the 
atter  seems  thoroughly  discharged,  and  the  part  inclines  to  heal.  But  somo 
of  these  abscesses  are  very  troublesome  to  heal,  and  even  fresh  ones  mav  keen 

a° cert afn ' am ou n T ' of ' T’‘  T"  ^ mea"8  °f  Cure  consists  in  affording 

a certain  amount  of  support  and  pressure,  by  means  of  lono-  sfr:,1a  S 

plaster,  applied  in  every  direction  over  the  breast,  leaving  tlieg  opeilinrr  of  tfio 

abscess  uncovered,  so  that  the  matter  may  flow  out  In"  fchesP  L ",  8 f * 

maintained  ’ **  Sam°  ^ the  aCfcl0n  of  the  b°wels  must  be  carefully 
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SORE  NIPPLES. 

Tlie  nipples  are  very  apt  to  become  cracked  and  ulcerated  during  nursing, 
especially  at  the  commencement.  If  very  bad,  the  use  of  a shield  and  artificial 
nipple  will  be  desirable,  at  any  rate  for  a time.  When  the  nipples  are  hard,  dry, 
and  chapped,  the  use  of  a lotion  composed  of  one  drachm  of  borax,  half  an  ounce 
of  spirit  of  wine,  seven  ounces  of  rosewater,  and  half  an  ounce  of  glycerine, 
three  or  four  times  a day,  will  be  found  of  great  service.  When  the  nipples  are 
moist  and  tender  with  superficial  ulceration,  the  application  of  the  tincture  of 
catechu,  especially  after  suckling,  will  be  very  beneficial.  The  ointment  F.  62 
will  sometimes  afford  great  relief  in  cases  of  sore  nipples.  The  nipples  must 
always  be  washed  clean  from  the  last  two  applications  before  the  infant  is  ap- 
plied to  the  breast.  Sore  nipples  cause  much  suffering,  and  often  promote  the 
formation  of  milk  abscess.  The  occurrence  of  them  may  always  be  materially 
prevented  by  washing  them  night  and  morning  during  the  latter  months  of 
pregnancy  with  weak  brandy  and  water,  and  this  is  especially  desirable  if  they 
be  then  tender  and  delicate.  Much  inconvenience  is  often  experienced  by  the 
nipples  not  being  sufficiently  prominent  and  developed  for  the  infant  to  take 
hold  of  them.  This  state  also  may  be  greatly  prevented  by  having  them  occa- 
sionally sucked  or  drawn  with  a proper  instrument  during  the  latter  part  of 
pregnancy. 

CHILD-BED  OR  PUERPERAL  FEVER 

Is  a peculiar  inflammatory  state,  to  which  the  violent  change  which  takes  place 
in  woman  at  the  period  of  child-birth  renders  her  especially  liable.  The  disease 
sometimes  appears  to  be  infectious.  Within  a few  hours  or  days  after  confine- 
ment, a violent  paroxysm  of  shivering  occurs.  This  is  succeeded  by  high  fever, 
attended  with  rapid  pulse,  much  heat  of  skin,  and  dark  dry  tongue,  intense 
thirst,  sickness,  and  delirium ; the  bowels  are  usually  confined,  and  the  urine  is 
scanty  and  very  high  coloured ; there  is  also  intense  pain  and  tenderness  over 
the  abdomen ; the  uterine  discharge  is  arrested,  and  the  milk  disappears,  the 
breasts  becoming  flaccid. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a considerable  number  of  leeches 
to  the  abdomen ; hot  poultices  and  fomentations  should  be  used  constantly ; the 
bowels  should  be  relieved  by  an  enema,  composed  of  a quart  of  gruel,  with  one 
ounce  of  castor-oil,  and  the  same  of  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  calomel,  with 
opium  or  morphine,  should  be  given  freely  at  short  intervals ; but  even  the  most 
skilful  and  experienced  medical  man  will  often  fail  in  his  endeavours  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  this  fatal  disease. 

WHITE  LEG. 

This  is  a very  troublesome  disease,  occurring  occasionally  after  child-birth. 
It  seems  to  be  essentially  connected  with  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  veins  of 
the  leg,  depending  on  some  peculiar  state  of  one  of  the  large  trunk  veins  situated 
higher  up,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  womb.  The  leg  and  thigh  become 
tender,  swollen,  and  stiff,  but  are  of  a pale  colour ; there  is  usually  great  general 
irritation. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  free  use  of  aperients,  such  as  F.  68,  69 ; salines 
may  then  be  given,  such  ns  F.  103,  111,  and  alteratives  at  night,  such  as  the 
compound  calomel  pill,  or  F.  1 or  3,  night  and  morning.  Hot  fomehtations 
should  be  used  to  the  limb  in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  it  should  be 
gently  rubbed  night  and  morning  with  mercurial  ointment,  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  lard,  finely-powdered  camphor  being  ndded  in  the  proportion 
of  one  drachm  to  the  ounce.  The  use  of  the  mercury  should  not  be  carried  to 
salivation.  Quinine  will  subsequently  be  desirable,  and  may  be  taken  three 
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times  a day,  ns  in  F.  162.  Bandaging  the  limb  lightly  with  a flannel  roller  will 
also  be  requisite.  Until  convalescent,  the  patient  must  of  course  observe  the 
recumbent  position. 

PUERPERAL  INSANITY. 

This  fearful  complaint  apparently  originates  in  the  violent  shock  which  the 
nervous  system  receives  at  child-birth,  and  the  great  constitutional  change  which 
then  takes  place ; some  other  cause  of  irritation  and  excitement  usually  combines 
to  rouse  the  disease.  If  within  a few  days  or  weeks  after  confinement  much 
restlessness  and  excitability  come  on,  with  wildness  about  the  eyes,  sleeplessness, 
and  delirium,  the  disease  is  probably  impending.  It  requires  the  treatment  of 
acute  mania,  and  is  usually  curable. 

TURN  OF  LIFE. 


About  the  age  of  forty-five  the  second  great  alteration  takes  place  in  the 
female  constitution.  This  is  connected  with  the  cessation  of  the  menstrual 
function,  and  of  the  capacity  for  child-bearing,  and  is  an  important  period  of 
existence,  exerting  much  influence  on  the  future  well-being.  The  change  which 
then  occurs,  though  one  of  serious  moment,  hardly  receives  as  much  attention, 
or  is  treated  with  as  much  precaution,  as  is  desirable.  Some  women  get  over 
the  change  with  but  little  apparent  inconvenience,  while  others  suffer  severely, 
but  in  either  case  a peculiar  morbid  predisposition  is  set  up,  which  requires  to 
be  guarded  against  and  counteracted.  Menstruation  may  cease  suddenly,  or  it 
may  disappear  gradually,  abating  almost  imperceptibly ; it  may  become  more 
and  more  uncertain  and  irregular,  until  it  is  finally  lost,  and  sometimes  also  it 
will  occur  in  excess  for  some  short  time  prior  to  its  cessation.  At  the  turn  of 
life  the  habit  of  the  body  usually  becomes  much  fuller,  and  no  doubt  there  is 
considerable  change  in  the  state  of  the  blood ; the  nervous  system  also  is,  of 
course,  influenced,  and  is  apt  to  become  languid  and  oppressed ; the  circulation 
goes  on  more  tardily,  and  general  secretive  energy  is  often  deficient  and  imperfect. 
Thus  we  have  a state  of  chronic  congestion  instituted,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  many  female  ailments,  that  date  their  commencement  from  this  period  of 
life,  and  irritation  and  excitement  will  often  become  active,  secondarily,  in 
promoting  the  development  of  disease.  Thus  dyspepsia,  cancer,  and  many 
nervous  affections  may  originate. 

The  medical  management  of  the  turn  of  life  should  consist  in  the  avoidance 
of  undue  excitement  and  over-exertion.  Mental  and  bodily  employment  are, 
however,  in  the  highest  degree  desirable,  and  regular  and  sufficient  exercise 
should  be  taken.  The  diet  should  be  modified  according  to  circumstances,  and 
generally  somewhat  reduced ; especially  as  to  its  richer  and  more  stimulating 
ingredients,  such  as  wine  and  beer,  or  any  excess  of  animal  and  oily  food.  Too 
much  sleep  should  not  be  indulged  in,  and  cold  sponging  over  the  surface  every 
morning  will  be  desirable.  The  action  of  the  bowels  should  be  carefully  regu- 
lated,  and  from  time  to  time  aperients,  such  as  F.  29,  42,  44,  will  be  requisite. 
The  combination  of  alteratives  with  the  aperients  is  often  desirable,  when  such 
pills  as  F.  36,  37,  38,  can  be  made  use  of,  or  three  or  four  grains  of  blue  pill,  or 
a compound  calomel  pill,  may  be  taken  at  bed-time,  followed  up  in  the  morning 
with  a Seidlitz  powder,  or  F.  44  or  68.  In  some  cases,  where  there  is  a sluggish 
torpid  state  of  system,  the  habitual  administration  of  aloetics  may  be  desirable, 
pUC‘ “o  IC  C0“P0Und  decoct’on  aloes,  taken  once  or  twice  a day,  or  the  pills 
n'J  r °r  . 6Very  n'ght  0r  night  and  morning.  But  in  all  cases  where  any 
fl  !'!rTPk,,,!S  T86  “U.he  PcHod  when  menstrual  cessation  may  be  expected, 
man  h n°  1 °U  J(;  9*.a^  '?  highly  advisable  for  a female  to  consult  a medical 

will  Li.  .u  coarse  which  it  is  desirable  for  her  to  pursue,  and  by  so  doing  she 

somn  «Arip  ° ° a'0ld  much  discomfort,  nnd  also  diminish  her  liability  to  incur 
ome  serious  malady  at  a subsequent  period. 
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INFANTILE  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

The  organization  of  the  body  of  a human  being  at  its  earliest  period  of  life  is 
fragile  and  delicate,  and  requires  evidently  far  more  care  and  protection  than 
when  the  lapse  of  years  has  afforded  it  strength,  and  the  force  of  habit  has 
made  it  familiar  with  the  influence  of  external  agency.  As  the  fulness  of  growth 
and  development  is  attained,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  is  gradually  aug- 
mented, and  the  power  of  reason  also  comes  to  aid  and  promote  the  independent 
well-being  when  it  is  not  interfered  with  and  negatived  by  the  errors  of  our 
passions  and  education.  The  new-horn  hahe  is  in  a state  of  perfect  helplessness, 
and  its  future  welfare  depends  entirely  on  the  care  and  conduct  of  those  around 
it.  Thus  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  management  of 
children  carefully  to  study  and  observe  them,  in  order  to  minister  to  their 
health  and  comfort.  The  attempt  to  do  too  much  for  infants,  however,  is  no 
less  prejudicial  than  neglect  or  doing  too  little,  for  we  must  remember  that 
they  are  far  nearer  a state  of  nature  than  when,  at  a later  period,  they  come 
under  the  influence  of  education  and  civilization.  That  there  is  much  difference 
in  the  constitution  of  infants,  both  bodily  and  mentally,  from  the  earliest  period, 
which  require  different  treatment,  there  can  he  no  doubt,  but  certain  general 
rules  of  management  may,  at  any  rate,  he  laid  down  as  applicable  to  all. 

Food,  warmth,  sleep,  exercise,  and  cleanliness,  are  the  first  subjects  for  our 
consideration. 

First : Food.  During  the  first  two,  fonr,  six,  or  perhaps  eight  months  of 
life,  as  a general  rule  the  child  only  requires  the  breast-milk  for  its  nourish- 
ment, but  from  many  causes  that  nourishment  may  be  partially  insufficient,  and 
even  entirely  so ; in  such  case  we  must  provide  a substitute  resembling  the 
natural  sustenance,  and  adapted  to  the  digestive  power  of  the  infant.  For  the 
first  two  months  there  is  nothing  more  suitable  than  a mixture  of  equal  quan- 
tities of  new  milk  and  barley-water,  sweetened  with  a little  loaf  sugar.  For 
the  next  two  months  the  food  should  be  similar,  varying  it  by  substituting  occa- 
sionally gruel  made  with  biscuit-powder  or  baked  flour  for  the  barley-water. 
Where  the  child  is  weakly,  a little  beef-tea  may  be  given  with  the  barley-water 
or  gruel,  especially  if  milk  seem  to  disagree.  All  fluid  food  should  be  given  by 
means  of  a feeding-bottle  with  a prepared  nipple,  by  which  means  the  food  is 
taken  more  slowly,  and  the  exertion  of  sucking  is  certainly  beneficial  to  the 
infant.  When  something  more  solid  is  desirable,  in  consequence  of  the  child 
not  appearing  satisfied,  rusks  boiled  in  water  and  beat  up  to  the  consistence  of 
pap,  which  must  be  slightly  sweetened,  will  answer  the  purpose.  From  four 
to  eight  months  the  food  must  be  rendered  still  more  substantial ; arrowroot 
made  partly  with  milk,  rice  gruel,  bread  and  milk,  light  broth  and  bread,  are 
now  also  available  articles  of  diet,  and  after  eight  months,  egg,  light  puddings, 
such  as  rice,  bread,  &c.,  may  be  made  use  of.  After  six  or  eight  months,  a 
child  almost  always  requires  feeding  twice  or  three  times  a day  in  addition  to 
the  breast-milk,  and  this  will  be  necessary  at  an  earlier  period  if  the  milk  is 
insufficient  in  quantity  and  poor  in  quality.  Cow’s  milk  should  be  diluted  for 
young  children.  We  should  always  be  careful  to  avoid  over-feeding ; every  two 
or  three  hours  is  sufficiently  often  to  give  food  to  the  youngest  infant,  and,  after 
three  months,  four  hours  ought  to  intervene  between  the  feedings  or  nursings. 
Timo  ought  to  be  given  for  the  food  to  digest,  and  the  stomach,  therefore,  must 
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not  be  kept  constantly  loaded.  After  twelve  months,  animal  food,  in  the  shape 
of  broth  or  solid  meat,  cut  fine,  should  be  given  every  other  day,  and  after  two 
or  three  years  old  it  may  be  given  to  a child  once  daily ; great  care,  however, 
ought  still  to  be  taken  to  avoid  over-feeding.  Four  times  a day  is  not  too 
often  for  food  to  be  taken  in  moderation.  When  after  meals  we  find  heavi- 
ness, unwillingness  for  exertion,  occasional  headache,  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the 
abdomen,  and  a tendency  to  derangement  of  the  bowels,  inclining  to  diarrhoea, 
then  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  child  is  over-fed,  or  that  the  diet 
is  unwholesome.  Any  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  young  children 
will  produce  acidity ; this  acidity  gives  rise  to  griping  and  pain,  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  commonest  cause  of  the  restlessness  and  peevishness  of  infants. 
When  a child  is  constantly  irritable  and  evidently  suffering,  we  must  carefully 
search  into  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  alter  its  character  in  such  respect  as  may 
seem  desirable ; we  must  also  inquire  as  to  the  diet  of  the  mother,  and  correct 
any  irregularity  which  may  appear  likely  to  influence  the  milk.  Over-suckling 
is  a great  evil  both  in  reference  to  mother  and  infant ; twelve  months  ought  to 
limit  the  nursing  at  the  breast ; for  any  further  period  the  advantage  derived 
by  the  child  certainly  cannot  in  any  way  compensate  for  the  injury  which  accrues 
to  the  mother. 

Second : Warmth  is  almost  as  essential  to  a young  child  as  food,  and  the 
utmost  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  maintain  a proper  heat  of  the  surface.  In 
the  winter  the  cradle-bed  should  be  softer,  and  the  covering,  though  light, 
warmer  than  in  the  summer,  and  the  temperature  of  the  room  should  not  be 
suffered  to  become  chilly ; but  the  child  is  on  no  account  to  be  debarred  from 
air,  having  its  head  and  mouth  smothered  up,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  Clothing 
is  but  a means  of  warmth,  and  should  be  proportioned  to  the  occasion  there  is 
for  it.  The  belly-band  should  be  of  thin  flannel,  sewed  on  and  not  applied  too 
tightly,  as  it  is  intended  to  give  support  merely,  and  not  to  cause  pressure.  A 
linen  shirt  of  moderate  length,  and  a flannel  petticoat  somewhat  longer 
fastened  behind  with  strings,  should  constitute  the  under  clothing ; over  this 
should  be  a loose  gown  or  robe,  extending  ten  or  twelve  inches  below  the  feet, 
of  warmer  texture  in  winter  than  in  summer ; this  should  be  fastened  on  with 
a band  or  strings,  the  use  of  pins  being  altogether  avoided.  A soft  muslin  or 
light  woollen  cap  is  very  preferable  to  the  hard  starched  receptacle  in  which  an 
infant’s  head  is  usually  imbedded.  At  four  months  the  dress  may  be  shortened, 
but  it  should  not  be  brought  to  the  level  of  the  feet  much  before  the  child  is 
twelve  months  old.  Extra  clothing  in  the  shape  of  a wrapper  should  always  be 
made  use  of  when  an  infant  is  exposed  to  a lower  temperature  than  it  is  accus- 
tomed to,  and  it  should  be  carefully  observed  that  it  is  thoroughly  and  com- 
fortably warm  before  being  taken  into  the  open  air.  1 do  not  advocate  that  a 
child  is  to  be  coddled  or  treated  as  a hothouse  plant,  but  that  it  be  kept  at  a 
mi  d genial  warmth,  and  that  one  degree  of  temperature  be  not  suddenly  ex- 
changed  for  another  without  due  precaution  being  taken  to  guard  from  the  ill 
effects  that  may  arise  therefrom. 

BhIi‘nJ  fSleep’  ^ large  proportion  of  sleep  is  required  by  an  infant,  but  it 

it  ml!  S wienf  •mitfrVam  aUd’  bj  pr°per  manaSument>  a considerable  part  of 
• • J.  ad  at  n,ght-  lo°  great  or  constant  drowsiness  generally  indicates 
injudicious  or  over-feeding,  and  especially  if  it  occur  during  the  day!  when  S 
ften  leaves  the  night  restless  and  disturbed.  Till  the  age  of  five  or  six  years 

* Fourtl°r  7 0 Sleep  in  the  middle  of  thc  day  is  decidedly  beneficial. 

: Exerc>se.  A certain  amount  of  passive  exercise  in  the  arms  of  a 


sttlfbeefd  ? bUt  r a = - spontaneous 

on  a bed  or  larip  ^ y cncoaraSud>  and  should  be  suffered  to  roll  about 

it  will  much  ' 'na  T’  vi  80  t carPet*  80  as  to  'cam  to  move  its  limbs,  thus 
much  the  sooner  be  able  to  crawl  about,  and  even  to  walk.  The  caout- 
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cliouc  baby-jumpers  are  very  well  in  their  way  for  occasional  use,  as  they  afford 
amusement  as  well  as  some  sort  of  exercise,  but  not  habitually.  Until  a child 
has  sufficient  strength  in  its  legs  to  stand  well,  it  should  not  be  forced  to  walk, 
though  it  should  be  aided  and  encouraged  in  any  attempt  of  its  own.  Regular 
daily  exercise  out  of  doors,  when  the  weather  permits,  is  highly  advantageous, 
for  inhaling  the  fresh  air  cannot  fail  to  promote  the  development  of  constitu- 
tional strength  : the  caution  given  under  the  head  of  Warmth  ought  to  be  care- 
fully observed,  and  if  there  be  any  appearance  of  chilliness,  the  child  should  be 
taken  in  doors  as  speedily  as  possible.  „ 

lifth  : Cleanliness.  The  thorough  use  of  the  tepid  bath  should  be  daily  re- 
sorted to  for  children,  and  not  the  mere  wipe  and  rub  which  is  often  indulged 
in.  The  free  action  of  the  skin  is  thus  promoted,  and  much  irritability  is  pre- 
vented. After  the  infant  has  gone  through  the  first  few  months  of  existence, 
we  may  resort  to  sponging  with  cold  water,  using  salt  and  water  if  there  be  any 
appearance  of  scrofulous  debility,  or  if  the  child  be  unnaturally  stout ; but  we 
must  take  care  to  dry  the  surface  thoroughly  afterwards,  and  produce  the  glow 
of  reaction  by  rubbing  the  surface  well  with  a soft  flannel.  It  is  desirable  to 
commence  the  cold  sponging  in  the  warm  weather,  as  it  is  then  more  agreeable 
to  a child's  feelings.  The  napkins  should  be  changed  as  soon  as  possible  when 
soiled  or  wetted,  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  were  made  less  bulky  and  of  softer 
material  than  is  usually  the  case. 

The  medical  management  and  treatment  of  infants  requires  some  special  con- 
sideration and  observation,  for  though  young  children  are  liable  to  suffer  with 
the  diseases  of  adults,  yet  at  an  early  age  all  complaints  occur  in  a modified 
form,  and  some  are  quite  peculiar  to  that  early  period  of  life.  The  constitution 
of  the  infant  is  of  course  much  weaker,  and  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  adult, 
and  even  more  so  in  proportion  in  some  respects  than  in  others,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  is  a much  greater  amount  of  impressibility  or  sensitiveness  in 
the  infant’s  nervous  system  than  in  that  of  a grown-up  person.  These  circum- 
stances give  the  peculiar  character  to  infantile  complaints.  A youug  child  is 
soon  prostrated  and  overcome  by  the  violence  of  disease,  or  any  severity  of 
treatment,  and  thus  it  will  die  long  before  a disease  has  attained  the  same  degree 
of  intensity  that  it  would  do  in  the  adult ; and  again,  the  ailment  in  the  infant 
is  apt  to  produce  a much  greater  degree  of  irritation  and  excitement,  which  often 
alters  the  character  of  a complaint,  and  makes  it  assume  quite  a different  na- 
ture from  that  which  would  be  the  case  in  a grown-up  person.  Irritation,  in 
fact,  is  a main  feature  of  all  infantile  complaints,  and  in  treating  them  our  en- 
deavours must  be  mainly  directed,  firstly,  to  search  out  the  cause  of  irritation, 
and  to  remove  it  as  speedily  as  possible ; secondly,  to  soothe  and  allay  the  irri- 
tation by  every  means  in  our  power,  and  to  prevent  its  being  converted  into 
inflammation,  which  would  speedily  occasion  a fatal  amount  of  damage.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  inflammation  has  set  up  in  the  first  instance,  the  irritation 
which  it  causes  and  consequent  excitement,  will  soon  prove  too  much  for  the 
delicate  organization  of  an  infant  to  bear,  and,  therefore,  while  we  use  all  due 
means  to  subdue  the  primary  inflammation,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
irritation  is  decidedly  a part  of  the  disease,  far  more  important  than  were  the 
patient  adult,  and  that  the  abatement  thereof  must  still  form  an  essential  point 
of  treatment. 

We  will  now  offer  a few  remarks  on  the  medical  management  of  infants  in 
reference  to  those  complaints  to  which  they  are  especially  liable,  and  we  shall 
find  there  are  some  altogether  peculiar  to  infancy,  and  others  which  are  only 
peculiar  in  certain  respects,  more  particularly  in  the  treatment.  In  the  new- 
born infant  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  thorough  evacuation  of  the 
bowels  of  the  fir  cal  mass  which  has  there  accumulated.  The  evacuation  may 
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take  place  spontaneously,  or  after  feeding  with  a little  sweetened  milk  and 
water,  which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  child  is  dressed.  After  three  01  four 
hours,  if  the  bowels  are  not  freely  relieved,  a little  castor  oil,  twenty  or  thiity 
drops,  should  be  given  with  a little  more  milk  and  water,  and  in  any  case  tills 
can  do  no  harm.  But  when  the  child  can  be  put  to  the  breast,  which  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  mother  has  somewhat  recovered  from  her  fatigue,  the  milk 
will  supersede  the  further  administration  of  medicine,  and  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  infant’s  system,  as  the  first  milk  possesses  a decided  aperient  action. 


Jaundice. — After  a few  days  an  infant  will  not  unfrequently  become  some- 
what jaundiced  from  the  bile  not  passing  off  properly  ; this  is  usually  a matter 
of  little  consequence,  and  requires  merely  the  occasional  administration  of  a 
little  castor  oil,  or  about  twenty  grains  of  manna  dissolved  in  a little  milk  and 
water. 

Excoeiations. — When  an  infant  becomes  chafed,  it  is  usually  from  bad 
management,  as  in  want  of  cleanliness,  insufficient  drying  after  washing,  friction 
or  pressure,  especially  when  the  surface  has  not  been  well  powdered.  In  washing, 
the  water  should  never  be  used  too  warm.  Should  any  application  be  requisite, 
a little  of  the  ointment  F.  62,  used  night  and  morning,  will  be  found  very 
effectual. 

Aphtha  oe  Thbush. — This  is  also  known  as  the  baby's  sore  mouth,  and  gene- 
rally occurs  within  the  first  few  months  of  life.  It  consists  in  a number  of 
white  spots,  which  are  superficial  ulcerations,  commencing  inside  the  lower  lip, 
and  near  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  often  spreading  rapidly  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  tongue,  gums,  and  cheeks.  This  complaint  is  owing  to  a deranged  state 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  There  may  be  a relaxed  or  costive  state,  but  the 
secretions  are  evidently  vitiated,  the  motions  not  being  of  then-  natural  ochre 
colour.  There  is  sometimes  vomiting,  and  the  milk  is  rejected  as  soon  as  taken. 
Over-feeding,  either  from  the  breast  or  with  artificial  food,  which  may  be  too 
heavy  and  stimulating,  is  the  common  cause  of  thrush.  This  point  must  be 
looked  to  and  altered  if  requisite,  and  we  must  also  take  care  that  the  mother’s 
diet  is  not  of  too  rich  and  exciting  character,  or  such  as  is  calculated  to  cause 
acidity. 

Treatment  in  a medical  point  of  view  must  be  general  and  local.  The  bowels 
Bhould  in  the  first  instance  be  throughly  relieved  with  a little  castor  oil  or  dis- 
solved manna,  repeated  at  intervals  until  it  produces  the  desired  effect,  and  this 
may  be  preceded  with  a grain  or  two  of  grey  powder  if  the  secretion  of  the 
bowels  be  much  disordered.  To  cool  the  system  and  allay  the  irritation,  a little 
fluid  magnesia  may  be  given  at  intervals,  a teaspoonful  with  a little  warm  water 
and  sugar,  or  the  mixture  F.  28,  if  there  be  griping  or  pain,  and  a little  tinc- 
ture of  henbane  may  be  added  to  it  if  there  be  much  irritation.  The  best  local 
application  is  the  medicated  honey,  F.  134,  without  the  tincture  of  myrrh,  a 
little  of  which  should  be  smeared  round  the  inside  of  the  mouth  three  or  four 
times  a day  : no  injury  will  be  occasioned  by  this  being  swallowed. 

Red  Gum. — A complaint  of  little  consequence  ; it  consists  in  a diffused  patchy 
rash  of  red  spots,  appearing  over  a great  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
There  is  no  constitutional  disturbance,  and  very  little  irritation.  It  usually 
depends  on  an  acid  state  of  the  mother’s  milk  from  diet  or  any  over-excitement. 
A little  of  the  fluid  magnesia,  or  three  or  four  grains  of  calcined  magnesia,  two 
or  three  times  a day,  will  be  all  that  is  requisite,  and  the  infant  should  be  washed 
with  water  a little  warmer  than  usual. 
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Hiccup. — Infants  often  suffer  from  tliis  troublesome  spasm.  Wind  on  the 
stomach,  or  its  over-distension  with  food,  are  the  common  causes.  It  may 
usually  he  relieved  with  a little  of  the  mixture  F.  154. 

Costiveness  is  sometimes  troublesome  in  an  infant.  As  already  mentioned, 
manna,  castor  oil,  and  calcined  magnesia  are  our  best  remedies  in  early  infancy, 
and  generally  suffice : if  necessary,  however,  we  can  make  use  of  F.  48,  50,  or 
52,  which  will  also  serve  to  allay  griping  when  present.  For  an  older  child 
F.  42,  49,  73,  74  are  suitable. 

Diaeehcea. — This  affection  is  common  in  infants,  and  is  readily  caused  by 
any  irritation  of  the  bowels,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  mother’s  milk,  the  nature 
of  the  food,  &c.  Exposure  of  an  infant  to  a lower  temperature  than  that  to 
which  it  is  habituated,  causing  a sudden  chill,  will  also  often  give  rise  to  the 
complaint.  When  diarrhoea  occurs  severely,  or  has  been  of  some  duration  in  an 
infant  or  young  child,  the  food  will  often  pass  through  the  bowels  in  an  almost 
unaltered  state,  showing  the  due  digestive  process  to  be  nearly  at  a stand-still : 
some  sickness  and  griping  pain  are  often  present. 

Treatment. — We  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  the  diseased  state  has  been 
occasioned,  and  correct  the  cause.  If  we  consider  that  there  is  any  hurtful 
matter  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  a little  castor  oil  should  be  given,  and  if  the 
secretions  from  the  bowels  appear  to  be  very  unhealthy,  the  evacuations  being 
strong-smelling,  unduly  dark,  or  pale  in  colour,  then  we  should  precede  the 
castor  oil  two  or  three  hours  with  a little  grey  powder,  one  to  three  grains  for 
an  infant  under  twelve  months  old,  and  from  two  to  five  grains  for  an  older 
child  : we  may  substitute  the  aperient  mixtures  F.  49,  51  for  the  castor  oil,  or 
one  of  the  powders  F.  50  may  be  given  in  the  first  instance  : F.  28  wall  then 
often  be  useful  for  young  infants,  or,  if  the  relaxation  of  the  bowels  continue, 
we  may  resort  to  the  chalk  mixture,  in  doses  of  a teaspoonful  every  twro,  four, 
or  six  hours,  adding  four  or  five  drops  of  tincture  of  henbane  to  each  dose,  and, 
if  this  be  ineffectual,  wre  may  use  the  mixture  F.  114,  of  which  from  half  a 
teaspoonful  to  a teaspoonful  may  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  if  requisite, 
to  an  infant  under  twelve  months,  and  a proportionate  quantity  for  an  older 
child,  but  we  must  carefully  watch  the  effect  of  the  opium  contained,  as  it  is 
apt  to  exert  undue  influence  on  young  children.  When  we  suspect  the  diarrhoea 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  a chill,  a warm  bath  is  decidedly  desirable. 

Getting. — We  have  mentioned  this  symptom  as  presenting  itself  in  infants 
in  connection  with  costiveness  or  diarrhoea,  when  it  must  be  treated  accordingly. 
It  may  occur  by  itself,  and  then  it  usually  depends  on  acidity  or  flatulency  being 
present  in  the  stomach  or  bowels  : the  motions  are  often  green  or  curdled.  In 
such  a case  a little  of  the  fluid  magnesia  or  of  the  calcined  should  be  given 
occasionally,  once  or  twice  a day,  or  if  necessary  we  may  administer  either 
F.  28  or  154. 

Choleea. — In  infants  this  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  disease,  though  not 
of  the  same  character  as  the  real  cholera  of  adults.  There  is  violent  vomiting 
and  purging,  and  the  discharge  from  the  bowels  is  of  highly  bilious  character : 
there  is  considerable  spasmodic  uneasiness.  The  copious  evacuations  and  the 
general  irritation  soon  exhaust  the  little  sufferer ; it  becomes  cold  and  pulseless, 
and  is  speedily  no  more  : sometimes  it  happens  that  diarrhoea  is  arrested  for 
awhile,  and  then  recurs  again,  until  the  child  is  worn  out. 

Treatment. — A w'arm  bath  should  be  resorted  to,  and  a mustard  poultice 
should  then  be  applied  over  the  surface  of  the  abdomen.  The  mixture  F.  114 
should  then  be  given  in  doses  of  from  half  a teaspoonful  to  a whole  one,  every 
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time  the  bowels  nre  opened,  until  some  relief  is  afforded.  Diluent  fluids  luke- 
warm, such  as  milk  and  water,  rice  gruel,  and  mutton  broth  thickened  wi 
barley,  should  be  given  freely  at  short  intervals.  Especial  care  must  be  taken 
to  maintain  the  warmth  of  the  surface. 

Vaccination. — This  operation  is  best  performed  at  the  age  of  about  three 
months,  while  the  constitution  is  yet  untainted  with  any  disease,  and  before  the 
irritation  of  teething  commences.  The  infant  should  be  in  good  healt  . 
mild  aperient  may  be  desirable  after  the  vaccination,  but  it  should  on  no  account 
be  given  until  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day.  The  arm  should  be  carefully  protected 
from  friction  while  inflamed,  and  if  very  tender  and  irritable,  may  be  bathed 
occasionally  with  a little  goulard  water,  or  the  lotion  F.  123.  (See  Cow-rox, 
p.  50.) 

Protrusion  op  the  Bowel  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  weakly  infants 
from  a relaxed  state  of  system.  When  the  bowel  is  down  it  should  be  well 
anointed  with  lard,  and  then  be  carefully  returned  as  soon  as  possible  by  means 
of  steady  and  gentle  pressure.  The  child  should  not  be  permitted  to  strain, 
but  must  have  the  buttocks  well  held  together  for  a time,  so  as  to  press  upon 
and  support  the  fundament.  If  the  case  be  very  troublesome,  about  a table- 
spoonful  of  the  lotion  F.  11,  with  the  same  quantity  of  warm  water,  may  be 
thrown  up  each  time  the  gut  comes  down.  The  bowels  must  of  course  be  regu- 
lated according  to  circumstances. 

Teething,  ob  Dentition. — The  first  dentition  is  one  of  the  most  important 
processes  of  childhood,  but  being  a natural  one,  it  will  generally  take  place  with 
only  a little  inconvenience  in  a healthy  child.  It  may,  however,  affect  the  con- 
stitution of  the  child  materially,  especially  if  it  be  naturally  delicate  or  un- 
healthy, or  rendered  so  by  bad  management  and  nursing  during  the  first  months 
of  its  life.  Teething  usually  begins  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  months,  but 
may  be  earlier  or  later.  Within  the  period  of  eighteen  months,  the  first  set  or 
milk  teeth  are  usually  acquired ; they  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  commonly 
make  their  appearance  in  pairs,  those  of  the  lower  jaw  being  earlier  in  present- 
ing themselves.  We  first  have  the  middle  two  of  the  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  within  a few  weeks  those  of  the  upper  one.  There  is  then  a pause  before 
the  two  lateral  incisors  of  either  jaw  appear.  After  a still  longer  interval,  the 
infant  then  cuts  the  four  double  teeth,  first  the  lower,  then  the  upper  ones, 
leaving  intervals  between  them  and  the  incisors  for  the  two  canine  teeth  in  the 
lower  jaw  .and  the  two  eye  teeth  in  the  upper  one,  which  may  not  he  filled  up 
for  some  length  of  time.  Thus  the  first  set  of  teeth  are  completed,  which  after 
the  lapse  of  seven  or  eight  years  have  to  be  replaced  by  those  which  constitute 
the  permanent  set,  thirty-two  in  number,  having  the  addition  of  eight  molar 
and  four  wisdom  teeth,  which  last  are  often  a long  time  after  the  others  before 
they  make  their  appearance.  The  process  of  the  first  dentition  usually  takes 
the  course  above  described : there  may,  however,  be  much  irregularity  as  to  the 
order  in  which  the  teeth  pass  through  the  gums,  and  the  times  at  which  they 
present  themselves. 

Teething  is  usually  accompanied  by  various  symptoms.  The  child  slobhers 
more  than  usual ; the  gums  swell  and  become  hot,  the  fingers  are  often  in  the 
mouth ; the  face  is  apt  to  flush ; there  is  much  restlessness ; tho  sleep  may  be 
somewhat  disturbed,  and  there  may  be  a little  fever.  But  so  far,  there  is 
nothing  of  any  consequence,  or  that  requires  particular  attention.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  over-feed  the  child,  nor  to  expose  it  to  cold,  not  to  over-excite 
it,  and  the  daily  bath  may  be  a little  warmer  than  usual.  More  constitutional 
disturbance  may,  however,  be  connected  with  the  teething,  depending  on  tho 
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irritation  occasioned  thereby,  and  it  must  then  he  carefully  looked  to.  We 
shall  fiud  the  symptoms  which  teething  gives  rise  to  closely  connected  with  the 
irritation,  and  to  allay  this  must  he  our  great  object.  For  this  purpose  our 
best  medicine  is  generally  henbane,  which  is  no  less  simple  and  valuable  than  it 
is  harmless.  The  syrup  F.  121  is  a good  mode  of  administering  it  when  it  is 
required.  There  may  be  excessive  local  pain,  -when  we  find  the  gums  swollen, 
hot,  and  tender  to  the  touch : the  gum  lancet  ought  then  to  be  freely  used,  an 
incision  being  made  along  the  crown  of  the  gum  over  where  the  tooth  is  ex- 
pected to  appear,  and  the  edge  of  the  instrument  should  be  carried  to  a sufficient 
depth  to  bear  on  the  surface  of  the  tooth.  The  henbane  may  be  given  if  re- 
quired. Cough  is  sometimes  troublesome  during  teething,  but  may  usually  be 
relieved  with  a little  henbane  or  the  mixture  F.  119 : we  must,  however,  be 
careful  lest  the  cough  and  irritation  pass  into  a state  of  inflammation.  Sickness 
occasionally  occurs,  causing  the  rejection  of  the  milk  or  food  soon  after  it  is 
taken ; in  such  cases  great  care  must  be  observed  not  to  overload  the  stomach, 
only  a little  food  being  allowed  at  one  time.  A somewhat  relaxed  state  of  the 
bowels  is  apt  to  accompany  dentition;  this  is  rather  advantageous  than  other- 
wise, but  if  in  excess  must  be  treated  like  ordinary  diarrhoea.  If  the  motions 
are  of  unnatural  colour,  clayey,  green,  &c.,  showing  the  secretions  to  be  un- 
healthy, one  of  the  powders  F.  13  may  be  given  each  night,  or  even  night  and 
morning.  Convulsions  are  of  common  occurrence  during  teething,  and  must  be 
met  with  appropriate  treatment.  Our  best  means  of  prevention  are  lancing  the 
gums,  warm  baths,  careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  maintaining  due  action  of  the 
bowels  and  a healthy  state  of  the  secretions,  and  soothing  the  system  by  the 
occasional  use  of  henbane.  Eruptions  are  often  caused  by  teething,  and  usually 
require  nothing  but  a little  alterative  and  aperient  medicine.  Fever  will  some- 
times accompany  dentition;  it  generally  assumes  an  irregular  and  remittent 
character,  but  does  not  run  very  high.  Our  treatment  must  be  gentle  and 
soothing,  consisting  of  mild  aperients,  such  as  castor  oil,  F.  50  or  52,  and  febri- 
fuge medicine,  such  as  F.  119,  reducing  the  diet,  occasional  warm  baths,  and 
lancing  the  gums  if  absolutely  necessary.  Such  are  the  commonest  results  of 
teething,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that  the  infant’s  system  is 
then  laid  open  to  the  severest  attacks  of  inflammation,  though  it  is  but  rarely 
they  occur. 

Soee  Eaes. — Slight  ulceration  is  very  apt  to  occur  behind  the  ears  of  infants 
while  teething,  and  is  but  of  little  consequence.  The  " .*d  be 

kept  very  clean,  and  a piece  of  singed  rag  applied  so  r -eir  being 

rubbed.  If  necessary,  a little  of  the  ointment  F.  62  may  be  used : if  there  be 
much  inflammation,  a warm  bread  and  milk  poultice  may  be  applied ; and,  as 
the  stomach  is  generally  disordered,  two  or  three  of  the  powders  F.  13  will  be 
advisable. 

Eaeache,  oe  Dischaege  eeom  the  Eaes. — These  are  of  very  common 
occurrence  in  children,  and  even  in  infants.  Discharge  from  the  ear  often 
follows  the  earache,  and  is  apt  to  occur  in  connexion  with  dentition,  after  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  or  without  any  previous  complaint.  It  is  of  much  consequence 
to  cure  it,  as  it  often  lays  the  foundation  of  permanent  deafness  in  after  life.  A 
little  astringent  injection,  three  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  one  ounce  of  rose 
water,  should  be  used  warm  night  and  morning ; one  small  syringeful  will 
suffice,  the  ear  being  first  washed  with  warm  water  and  freed  from  discharge, 
and  after  the  injection  it  should  be  well  dried  out.  A very  small  blister  may  be 
applied  once  a week  behind  the  ear,  a gentle  aperient  or  alterative  powder,  such 
as  F.  13,  should  be  given  every  night  or  each  alternate  night,  and  most  especially 
the  interior  of  the  ear  should  be  protected  from  the  cold  air  by  the  insertion  of 
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a small  loose  portion  of  raw  sheep’s  wool  applied  each  morning  and  removed 
again  at  bedtime.  (See  Earache,  p.  59.) 

Eruptions  of  various  kinds  are  of  common  occurrence  in  infancy,  but  rarely 
of  serious  consequence ; they  usually  occur  from  teething,  injudicious  diet,  want 
of  cleanliness,  derangement  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  by  counteracting 
the  cause  of  the  mischief  we  can  usually  get  rid  of  them  pretty  readdy.  There 
is  an  eruption  of  pustular  or  mattery  heads,  forming  large  patches,  which  is  apt 
to  occur  during  dentition  over  a greater  or  less  extent  of  the  surface,  especially 
of  the  face,  and  which  is  sometimes  very  troublesome.  It  requires  the  diet  to 
be  lowered  and  regulated,  active  aperients  to  be  given,  such  as  F.  49  or  50,  the 
warm  bath  to  be  used  regularly,  and  the  ointment  F . 62  may  be  applied  over 
the  diseased  part.  (See  also  Eruptions,  p.  60.) 

Convulsions  are  of  common  occurrence  in  infants,  and  may  arise  from  any 
irritating  cause  : teething,  deranged  stomach,  suppressed  eruptive  disease.  (See 
Convulsions,  p.  49.) 

Weaning. — This  is  an  important  period  for  the  welfare  of  an  infant,  and 
unless  well  and  judiciously  managed  may  be  attended  with  much  inconvenience 
and  even  danger.  The  time  of  weaning  is  between  the  seventh  and  twelfth 
months,  and  the  child  should  have  got  the  four  front  teeth,  and,  as  a general 
rule,  the  health  ought  to  be  good  at  the  time,  but  sometimes  a state  of  debility 
or  irritation  will  be  the  very  occasion  of  the  necessity  for  weaning — that  is, 
when  the  mother’s  milk  does  not  agree — but  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  evil. 
The  child  may  of  course  be  weaned  more  readily  if  it  have  been  previously 
partially  fed,  as  we  are  then  aware  as  to  the  nature  of  the  food  which  suits  it, 
and  when  an  infant  is  healthy  and  thriving,  and  takes  ldndly  to  its  artificial 
food,  the  weaning  may  then  be  easily  effected  so  as  to  avoid  any  inconvenience 
to  either  mother  or  child,  for  we  have  only  gradually  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  food  and  frequency  of  feeding,  while  at  the  same  time  the  breast  is  given 
more  sparingly  and  at  longer  intervals.  When  the  weaning  is  sudden,  we  must, 
however,  take  care  that  the  material  which  is  substituted  for  the  mother’s  milk 
is  not  heavy  and  indigestible:  thus,  when  an  infant  has  lived  partly  at  the 
breast  and  partly  on  more  solid  sustenance,  such  as  tops  and  bottoms,  or  biscuit 
powder,  we  must  not  at  once  double  the  amount  of  artificial  nourishment  ordi- 
narily given,  but  in  the  first  place  make  good  the  deprivation  with  that  which  is 
somewhat  lighter,  such  as  barley-water  and  milk,  or  arrowroot,  or  rice  gruel, 
with  one-third  milk  added  thereto.  The  change  must  be  gradual,  as  the  delicate 
constitution  of  the  infant  is  not  calculated  to  bear  that  which  is  harsh  or  sudden. 
When  a lately-weaned  child  is  suddenly  attacked  with  any  acute  disease,  such 
as  hooping-cough,  it  may  again  require  the  breast,  and  if  a delicate  child  after 
weaning  should  fail  to  thrive  on  artificial  nourishment,  pining  and  falling  away, 
it  will  be  desirable,  and  indeed  may  be  absolutely  requisite,  to  procure  it  a good 
breast  of  milk,  and  so  afford  it  the  most  genial  support.  Diarrhoea,  griping, 
and  convulsions,  are  the  common  results  of  injudicious  weaning. 

Hooping  Cough.— -We  may  here  remark  that  this  disease  is  excessively 
dangerous  and  fatal  in  infants : the  danger  is  not  in  the  disease  itself,  but  in  the 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  which  is  apt  to  supervene  upon  it ; and  to  ward  this 
off  frequently  requires  the  greatest  care.  We  should  somewhat  lower  the  diet  j 
t le  occasional  use  or  warm  baths  at  night  is  advisable  j fresh  puro  air  is  desirable, 
but  any  chill  must  be  most  cautiously  avoided ; and  for  the  euro  of  the  mere 
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spasmodic  state  we  may  chiefly  rely  on  the  assiduous  use  of  anodyne  frictions  as 
directed  elsewhere.  (See  Hooping  Cough,  p.  78.) 

WoEirs. — The  small  thread- worms  are  the  only  ones  which  infest  very  young 
children,  and  when  there  is  occasionally  evident  uneasiness  and  straining,  sudden 
screaming,  and  drawing  up  the  legs,  without  the  bowels  being  obviously  dis- 
ordered or  the  belly  tender  on  pressure,  we  may  suspect  their  presence,  and 
watch  for  any  appearance  of  them.  The  injection  of  a small  teaspoonful  of  salt 
dissolved  in  two  or  three  ounces  of  warm  thin  gruel  will  usually  destroy  the 
vermin,  and  if  irritation  of  the  bowel  remain,  subsequently  a little  sweet  oil 
should  be  thrown  up.  (See  Woems,  p.  130.) 

Watee  on  the  Bbain,  oe  Htueocephaeus. — This  most  dangerous  disease 
depends  on  a peculiar  kind  of  inflammation  which  is  apt  to  occur  in  scrofulous 
constitutions.  The  irritation  of  teething,  derangement  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  hooping  cough,  or  blows  on  the  head,  are  the  common  exciting  causes  of 
it.  The  disease  may  assume  an  acute  and  violent  character,  tending  rapidly  to 
a fatal  termination,  or  it  may  come  on  gradually,  being  slow  and  chronic  in  its 
nature ; and  the  first  stage  may  run  into  the  second.  In  the  first  form  of  water 
on  the  brain  there  is  fever,  with  a very  quick  pulse,  the  child  is  restless  and 
irritable,  the  sleep  is  much  disturbed,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  contracted,  and 
there  is  great  intolerance  of  light : the  face  flushes  occasionally,  and  the  brows 
are  knit  and  frowning ; there  is  evidently  pain  in  the  head,  the  little  sufferer 
rolling  it  about  and  raising  the  hand  to  it  often,  and  there  is  much  heat  of 
scalp ; there  is  occasional  retching  even  from  the  outset  of  the  disease.  These 
symptoms  may  continue  to  increase  until  violent  convulsions  come  on,  which  finally 
terminate  in  death.  The  attack  will  generally  occupy  three  or  four  days.  Life 
may,  however,  be  prolonged,  when  the  pulse  becomes  slow  and  irregular,  the 
breathing  is  oppressed  and  interrupted  with  sighing  and  moaning,  the  pupils 
are  dilated  and  slow  to  act,  and  there  is  squinting  : there  is  partial  loss  of  the 
power  of  movement,  and  a state  of  stupor,  from  which,  however,  at  times  the 
child  may  appear  to  revive ; the  water  is  passed  involuntarily,  and  the  same 
may  be  the  case  with  the  stools,  but  in  these  cases  there  is  often  constipation, 
especially  in  the  commencement.  This  state  may  last  many  days,  interrupted 
at  varying  intervals  by  convulsions ; rapid  emaciation  takes  place,  and  there  is 
much  falling-in  of  the  belly ; the  power  of  swallowing  is  at  length  lost,  complete 
insensibility  supervenes,  the  breathing  becomes  more  interrupted,  the  pulse  fails, 
and  life  probably  terminates  with  a series  of  convulsive  efforts.  If  the  patient 
should  recover  rom  the  disease,  it  generally  leaves  a strong  impression  through 
after  life,  and  a tendency  to  head  affections  and  insanity. 

The  chronic  form  of  water  on  the  brain,  which  is  more  popularly  recognised, 
comes  on  much  more  insidiously,  presenting  little  or  no  inflammatory  character ; 
the  constitution  of  the  child  then  has  time  to  accommodate  itself  thereto,  and 
it  may  continue  for  years,  even  until  some  other  disease  causes  death.  There  is 
usually  restlessness,  irritability,  and  some  pain  in  the  head,  but  this  is  mixed  up 
with  much  heaviness  and  tendency  to  stupor ; there  is  occasional  retching,  and 
the  bowels  are  inclined  to  be  confined ; there  may  be  some  loss  of  muscular 
power,  and  the  mental  faculties  are  generally  more  or  less  affected ; there  may 
be  squinting,  and  the  senses  may  be  more  or  less  impaired.  Hut  the  characte- 
ristic symptom  of  the  disease  is  enlargement  of  the  head,  which  takes  place 
very  gradually,  sometimes  increasing  to  an  immense  size  : this  is  occasioned  by 
the  effusion  of  watery  fluid  into  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  which  gradually 
expand  it,  and  by  the  consequent  pressure  causes  the  skull  itself  to  become 
enlarged  and  deformed.  The  disease  may  stop  nt  a certain  point,  and  the  head 
remain  permanently  enlarged,  of  which  examples  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
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The  first  form  of  the  disease  may  present  itself  at  any  period  of  childhood, 
the  second  usually  originates  in  early  infancy. 

Treatment. — That  of  the  first  form  of  water  on  the  brain  should  be  very 
active.  The  head  should  be  shaved,  and  as  many  leeches  should  be  applied  to 
the  temples  as  can  be  borne ; cold  water,  and  even  ice,  should  then  be  kept 
applied  over  the  scalp ; the  bowels  should  be  acted  on  very  freely  with  powders 
composed  of  from  three  tofive  grains  of  compoundscammony  powder  with  one  grain 
of  calomel,  repeated  every  four  hours  until  sufficient  effect  is  produced.  After 
this,  if  there  be  not  speedy  amendment,  we  should  proceed  to  the  administration 
of  either  calomel  or  of  wine  of  colchicum,  in  such  doses  as  can  be  borne,  at 
short  intervals.  If  a heavy  lethargic  condition  present  itself,  a blister  between 
the  shoulders  will  be  desirable.  In  our  treatment  we  must  be  careful  not  to 
exhaust  the  little  patient  too  much,  but  afford  such  support  as  may  be  necessary. 
Perfect  quiet  is  essential  during  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  and  during 
convalescence  the  avoidance  of  all  excitement  and  irritation  is  of  high  importance. 
The  treatment  of  the  second  form  of  water  on  the  brain  is  very  different  from 
what  we  have  just  described.  We  must  endeavour  to  search  out  and  counteract 
the  cause  in  which  it  originates,  and  here,  of  course,  we  have  time.  The 
bowels  must  be  freely  acted  on,  and  the  secretions  must  be  brought  into  a 
healthy  state;  for  this  purpose  the  powder  F.  50  given  every  night,  or  night 
and  morning,  will  usually  suffice.  The  grey  powder,  in  doses  of  two  or  three 
grains,  or  even  half-grain  doses  of  calomel,  should  be  given  twice  or  three  times 
a day.  Occasional  blisters  between  the  shoulders  will  do  good.  When  the 
disease  has  assumed  quite  a passive  state,  we  may  resort  to  the  alterative  medi- 
cine F.  5,  or  to  the  administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  as  per  F.  7,  in 
half-teaspoonful  doses.  The  head  should  be  kept  shaved  and  cool.  The  diet 
should  be  scrupulously  regulated.  Compression  of  the  head  by  means  of 
bandaging  has  been  found  of  great  service  in  chronic  cases  of  water  on  the 
brain. 


Remittent  Fevee. — Fever  often  occurs  in  young  children,  owing  to  some 
local  irritation,  such  as  teething,  deranged  stomach,  &c.,  and  it  may  continue 
for  some  time  after  the  cause  has  apparently  been  removed.  This  fever  is  apt 
to  assume  what  is  termed  a remittent  character — that  is,  at  one  time  it  will 
subside,  and  then  recur  again,  varying  much  in  symptoms  and  degree  until  it 
arrives  at  the  crisis  or  turn.  The  fever  will  usually  be  worse  towards  evening. 
These  cases  may  last  a week,  ten  days,  or  a fortnight.  They  are  rarely 
dangerous,  though  the  child  may  be  left  in  a reduced  and  debilitated  condition. 

The  treatment  consists  in  attending  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  acting  on 
them  with  a little  grey  powder,  followed  by  castor  oil,  or  such  medicines  as 
F.  48,  49,  52,  and  then  we  may  give  the  fever  medicine  F.  119, 122,  as  required. 
An  occasional  warm  bath,  and  the  regulation  of  the  diet,  making  it  light  and 
chiefly  fluid,  constitute  the  remainder  of  the  treatment.  A state  'of  after 
debility  may  require  extra  nourishment,  and  two  or  three  grains  of  citrate  of 
iron,  given  twice  or  three  times  a day  in  a little  sweetened  sherry  and  water 
will  be  beneficial.  ’ 


Earr-nYE  Feyeks.— Of  these  we  have  already  spoken  fully  ( see  Chicken 
lox,  p.  41;  SCAKLATINA,  p.  113;  MEASLES,  p.  96;  SMALT,  Pox,  p.  120; 
A fcTTEE  Rash,  p.  99),  and  therefore  we  have  now  but  little  further  to  say  on 
, , Ject‘  In  scarlatina  and  measles  we  must  remember  that  we  have  to 

a"y  subsequent  consequences,  almost  ns  much  as  the  diseases  themselves; 

be  Cflreful  t0  obserVe  the  nocessary  after-management  and 

is  conTopfli  Drni8Tllet  fCVer  the  grcafc  flime°r>  especially  in  young  children, 
connected  with  the  throat  affection.  Wo  must  therefore  endeavour  to  keep 
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it  dear  by  every  possible  means,  not  forgetting  the  timely  administration  of 
emetics.  Subsequently  there  is  risk  of  dropsy,  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  &c., 
and  these  are  generally  occasioned  by  undue  exposure  of  the  new  and  delicate 
skin  (the  old  one  having  peeled  off)  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  by 
which  it  is  easily  chilled,  and  its  secreting  power  arrested.  During  measles  we 
have  to  fear  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  therefore  must  guard  against  the 
eruption  being  checked  in  any  way.  Measles  also  leave  behind  them  a tendency 
to  chest  complaints,  and  affections  of  the  different  mucous  membranes,  especially 
in  delicate  children,  and  therefore  we  must  avoid  injudicious  exposure  to  the 
weather  for  some  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the  disease. 
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ABSCESS. 

An  abscess  or  gathering  consists  of  a collection  of  matter,  and  may  take 
place  in  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is  a result  of  inflammation.  An  acute  or 
common  abscess  is  formed  in  a few  days ; a chronic  or  scrofulous  abscess  may  be 
many  weeks  in  forming.  An  abscess  is  thus  formed  : A deposition  of  solid  sub- 
stance first  takes  place  throughout  the  inflamed  structure,  causing  swelling  and 
hardening,  and  the  secretion  of  purulent  matter  then  commences  towards  the 
centre,  room  being  made  for  it  by  the  absorption  of  the  structure  affected,  and 
of  the  solid  substance  deposited,  which  are  partly  removed  and  partly  broken 
up  into  small  fragments.  As  far  as  the  inflammation  goes,  so  far  does  the 
formation  of  matter  extend,  distending  the  newly-made  cavity.  A further 
degree  of  inflammation  serves  to  build  up  the  walls  of  the  abscess,  and  prevent 
it  becoming  more  diffused.  As  a general  rule  an  abscess  tends  to  press  and 
work  its  way  towards  the  external  surface ; when,  however,  it  is  deeply  situated 
in  one  of  the  internal  organs,  it  will  generally  reach  some  internal  free  surface ; 
thus  an  abscess  of  the  liver  may  break  externally,  or  into  the  air  passages,  or 
into  the  alimentary  canal.  When  the  abscess  is  formed  in  a healthy  person,  the 
matter  or  pus  is  yellowish-white  in  colour  and  creamy  in  consistence,  and  it  is 
circumscribed  within  a certain  space,  in  the  manner  in  which  I have  mentioned, 
and  such  is  generally  the  case ; but  when  the  matter  is  thin,  curdy,  and  bloody, 
and  diffused  through  the  cellular  tissue,  it  is  evident  that  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  is  unhealthy,  and  has  no  power  of  reaction.  The  formation  of  an  abscess 
is  indicated  when  the  acute  pain  of  inflammation  is  partially  replaced  by  a sense 
of  weight  and  throbbing ; the  swelling  becomes  more  elevated  and  soft ; it  rises 
at  a central  point,  which  becomes  paler  in  colour  than  the  surrounding  surface, 
and  here  the  skin  is  gradually  rendered  thinner ; until  at  length  it  gives  way 
and  suffers  the  matter  to  escape.  As  soon  as  matter  is  formed,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent to  the  practised  touch  by  the  sense  of  fluctuation  which  the  collection  of 
fluid  affords  on  pressure. 

Treatment. — When  once  an  abscess  begins  to  form,  it  is  our  object  to  en- 
courage it  to  a certain  extent,  and  bring  it  to  a head  or  crisis  as  speedily  as 
possible.  Warmth  and  moisture  most  conduce  to  this  end,  and  may  be  used 
in  the  shape  of  fomentations  of  hot  water  or  of  decoction  of  poppy-heads  and 
camomiles,  applied  with  flannel  or  spongio-piline,  and  also  in  the  form  of  poul- 
tices of  bread  and  water  or  linseed  meal.  If,  when  ripe,  that  is,  when  the 
matter  is  fully  formed  and  pointing  towards  the  surface,  the  abscess  does  not 
promptly  break,  it  should  be  opened  with  a lancet,  as  the  continued  presence  of 
the  matter  does  no  good.  After  discharging  pretty  freely  through  the  natural 
or  artificial  aperture,  which  must  be  promoted  by  gentle  pressure,  a slip  of  lint 
should  be  inserted  with  a probe,  so  as  to  maintain  an  opening  for  the  discharge, 
which  should  be  let  out  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  fresh  lint  being 
introduced.  . If  there  be  much  tenderness  and  swelling  remaining,  poultices 
may  be  continued  for  a short  time,  but  generally  spongio-piline  or  a pad  of 
linen,  wet  with  cold  water,  placed  over  the  inflamed  surface,  so  as  not  to  inter- 
lere  with  the  opening,  and  retained  in  its  place  with  a light  dry  bandage, 
which  will  make  some  slight  pressure,  is  the  best  dressing.  When  the  abscess 
iorms  deeply,  close  to  a bone,  or  beneath  any  tendinous  membrane,  as  in  the 
nger,  ic  palm  of  the  hand,  or  the  sole  of  the  foot,  it  must  be  opened  early,  as 
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otherwise  the  matter  will  only  burrow,  and  cause  much  irritation.  Unhealthy 
abscesses  must  be  treated  locally  as  above,  but  judicious  pressure  and  support 
are  of  much  consequence  to  promote  their  healing ; and  the  same  may  he  said 
of  all  abscesses  in  loose  cellular  structure,  when  adhesive  or  soap  plaster,  cut  in 
strips,  may  often  be  applied  with  great  advantage.  To  this  we  have  referred,  in 
speaking  of  milk  abscesses,  under  the  head  of  Ft: wat/e  Complaints. 

The  primary  constitutional  treatment  of  abscesses  is  embraced  under  the  head 
of  inflammation.  Mild  saline  aperients,  such  as  F.  105  or  110,  or  merely  a little 
Epsom  salts  from  time  to  time,  may  be  administered  through  the  course  of  the 
disease.  If  there  be  much  pain  or  irritation,  F.  17  may  be  desirable,  or  the 
anodyne  F.  15  may  be  given  at  bed-time.  When  the  abscess  occurs  in  a healthy 
constitution,  which  is  generally  owing  to  some  accidental  injury,  and  is  attended 
by  much  inflammation,  the  diet  should  be  low,  but  if  it  be  connected  with  debi- 
lity, either  at  first,  or  in  any  part  of  its  course,  then  the  diet  must  be  abundantly 
nutritious,  and,  if  necessary,  be  accompanied  with  beer,  wine,  &c.  Tonic  medi- 
cines, especially  quinine,  are  then  essentially  requisite,  and  F.  156,  157,  159,  or 
163,  may  he  resorted  to.  In  cases  of  abscess  it  is  of  high  consequence  to  re- 
cognise as  soon  as  debility  preponderates  in  the  system,  for  there  can  he  no 
doubt  that,  by  the  timely  and  judicious  administration  of  bark  or  quinine,  the 
process  of  suppuration  may  often  be  arrested,  or,  at  any  rate,  much  modified. 
Quinsy  and  milk  abscesses  will  often  afford  marked  instances  of  the  fact. 

BOILS. 

These  are  small,  hard,  painful  swellings — in  fact,  spots  of  inflammation — in 
which  a little  matter  is  formed,  and  often  in  the  centre  there  is  some  hard  sub- 
stance, or  a core.  Boils  depend  on  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  are  apt  to  occur 
when  the  living  has  been  too  good,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tone  or  strength 
of  the  constitution  has  become  lowered  by  change  of  season,  want  of  exercise, 
or  other  over-indulgence.  They  may  require  poulticing  for  a time,  both  before 
and  after  breaking,  and  if  much  inflamed,  a little  ointment  of  lead  may  also  be 
applied.  If  they  do  not  readily  break,  they  may  be  opened  with  the  point  of  a 
lancet.  If  they  be  indolent,  and  unready  to  heal  after  breaking  or  being  opened, 
the  dilute  nitric  oxide  of  mercury  ointment  may  be  used  as  dressing.  When 
boils  are  numerous,  and  come  in  succession,  some  constitutional  treatment  is 
desirable.  A blue  pill  and  the  draught  F.  68  may  be  taken,  if  the  subject  be 
tolerably  strong  and  healthy,  or  two  of  the  pills  F.  36  may  be  taken  at  night, 
and  repeated  two  or  three  times  at  intervals,  if  required.  When  symptoms  of 
debility  exist,  strengthening  medicine  should  be  given.  F.  47  is  a good  form 
of  tonic  aperient.  F.  158,  162,  and  166,  are  good  tonic  combinations,  which 
can  be  resorted  to  according  to  circumstances.  When  much  digestive  derange- 
ment accompanies  the  debility,  the  pill  F.  1,  and  the  mixture  F.  42,  or  a 
moderate  dose  of  decoction  of  aloes  in  the  morning,  may  he  resorted  to  in  the 
first  instance.  When  numerous  boils  come  successively,  the  best  local  treat- 
ment is  to  pencil  them  well  over  with  lunar  caustic  two  or  tliree  times,  as  soon 
as  ever  they  appear. 


Gum-boils  consist  of  inflammation  of  the  gums,  leading  to  the  formation  of 
matter.  They  are  generally  connected  with  decayed  teeth,  or  disease  of  their 
roots  or  sockets.  Cold  will  usually  excite  the  mischief.  If  there  be  much 
inflammation,  hot  fomentations  and  poultices  should  be  applied,  and  an  aperient 
be  given.  As  soon  as  ever  the  matter  is  formed,  the  gum  lancet  should  be  used, 
and  if  the  tooth  concerned  be  much  decayed,  it  should  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as 
ever  the  inflammation  shall  have  subsided. 
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BRUISES  AND  CONTUSIONS. 

These  consist  in  a sudden  violent  compression  of  the  soft  parts,  causing 
rupture  of  the  small  blood-vessels,  and  consequent  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the 
skin  There  is  much  swelling,  and  the  part  becomes  dark-coloured,  which, 
after  a few  days,  changes  to  a dirty-green,  then  the  skin  around  assumes  all 
sorts  of  shades  of  colour  before  it  recovers  itself.  A black  eye  is  but  a bruise, 
and  a crushed  finger  is  one  of  the  worst  kind.  If  a bruise  be  very  violent,  the 
structure  of  the  soft  parts  may  be  much  injured,  and  even  a kind  of  abscess 
form  with  the  decomposed  blood. 

Treatment. — When  a bruise  is  severe  and  extensive,  leeches  should  be  applied, 
and  the  part  well  fomented  and  poulticed,  so  as  to  arrest  swelling,  and  prevent 
the  subsequent  occurrence  of  inflammation.  When  the  bruise  is  of  slighter 
character,  hot  fomentations  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  will  suffice  to  afford 
relief,  and  if  hot  vinegar  or  hot  strong  lead  lotion  be  used,  it  will  be  still  better. 
When  all  inflammation  has  subsided,  the  liniment  F.  19  may  be  used  three 
times  a day,  and  the  support  of  the  bandage,  when  available,  will  serve  to 
reduce  the  swelling,  and  give  support  to  the  part  injured. 


BURNS  AND  SCALDS. 

If  slight,  and  the  skin  remain  unbroken,  one  of  the  following  applications 
may  be  resorted  to  as  most  convenient,  but  whichever  is  used  must  be  applied 
promptly,  thoroughly,  and  perseveringly.  The  great  thing  is  to  protect  the  sur- 
face from  the  external  air  as  speedily  as  possible.  Turpentine  on  lint  or  rag  is 
an  excellent  remedy.  Flour  is  very  serviceable  for  immediate  use.  Cotton 
wool  in  sheet  is  a simple  and  convenient  application.  Cold  water,  or  even  ice, 
will  give  much  relief,  if  assiduously  applied,  but  is  not  appropriate  if  the  burn 
or  scald  be  extensive.  Brandy  or  vinegar  may  be  resorted  to  if  most  available. 
When  blisters  are  formed,  they  must  not  be  disturbed  in  the  first  instance,  nor 
indeed  should  they  be  opened  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  twenty-four  or 
forty-eight  hours  the  ointment  of  acetate  of  lead  is  a good  application. 

When  the  burn  is  more  severe  and  extensive,  flour  and  cotton  wool  are  still 
available  in  the  first  instance.  An  embrocation  composed  of  a quarter  of  a pint 
each  of  linseed  oil  and  lime  water  is  a good  application  for  an  inflamed  burn. 
If  the  vitality  of  the  parts  be  much  destroyed  by  tbe  severity  of  the  burn, 
stimulation  is  required  at  first,  and  the  spirit  of  turpentine  may  be  applied  on 
pieces  of  lint,  or  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  linseed  oil,  or  the  resin  ointment, 
softened  with  turpentine  to  the  consistence  of  cream.  These  dressings  should 
remain  on  twelve  hours  in  the  first  instance,  and  if  then  the  constitution  have 
not  rallied  from  the  effects  of  the  burn,  they  may  be  reapplied,  and  their  use, 
especially  that  of  the  resin  ointment  and  turpentine,  may  be  persisted  in  as  long 
as  requisite.  As  soon  as  there  is  reaction,  and  the  burn  becomes  painful,  the 
stimulating  applications  may  be  changed  for  the  embrocation  of  lime  water, 
linseed  oil,  with  the  addition  of  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  strong  solution,  or  for 
equal  parts  of  the  lead  and  calamine  ointments  mixed  together,  or  for  the  oxide 
of  zinc  ointment.  Stimulating  applications  are  often  requisite  to  promote  the 
healing  of  the  burn,  when  equal  parts  of  resin  and  calamine  ointment  may  be 
used,  and  the  addition  of  a small  proportion  of  the  nitric  oxide  of  mercury  oint- 
ment may  be  desirable.  It  will  be  necessary  to  dress  severe  burns  once  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  in  so  doing  it  is  desirable  to  expose  the  injured  surface 
to  the  air  as  little  ns  possible,  which  may  easily  be  done  by  removing  and  re- 
applying  the  dressings  in  small  portions  at  a time.  In  the  first  attention  to 
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cases  of  burns  and  scalds,  the  clothes  must  be  removed  with  much  care  and 
gentleness,  to  avoid  tearing  off  the  skin,  which  must  be  disturbed  as  little  as 
possible  where  only  blistered. 

All  severe  burns  and  scalds  give  a great  shock  to  the  system,  and  have  a 
very  lowering  influence ; it  is,  therefore,  always  requisite  to  give  stimulants  in 
the  first  instance,  and  sometimes  pretty  freely,  such  as  wine  or  brandy-and- 
water.  Opiates  are  also  desirable,  promoting  reaction  in  the  first  place,  and 
preventing  excessive  subsequent  irritation.  From  twenty  to  forty  drops  of 
laudanum  may  be  given  to  an  adult,  in  a little  brandy-and-water,  in  a case  of 
bad  burn,  and,  if  requisite,  should  be  repeated  at  intervals.  Opiates  may  also 
be  given  to  children,  in  proportion  to  their  age,  but  with  more  caution.  The 
first  local  and  general  management  of  cases  of  burns  and  scalds  is  of  the  highest 
consequence,  inasmuch  as  in  the  secondary  irritation  and  excitement  inflamma- 
tion of  the  internal  organs  is  very  apt  to  occur.  Quietude,  moderate  diet,  and 
very  gentle  aperient  action,  constitute  generally  all  the  after-treatment  requi- 
site, even  for  severe  burns.  A good  deal  of  management  is  often  necessary  to 
effect  the  healing  of  extensive  burns  and  scalds.  Stimulating  and  soothing 
applications  may  be  required  by  turns,  and  pressure  carefully  applied,  by  means 
of  bandages,  &c.,  is  often  of  the  greatest  service.  During  the  healing  of  a burn, 
we  must  be  careful  to  keep  the  part  in  a natural  position,  as  there  is  always  a 
tendency  for  the  wound  to  contract  in  healing,  which  often  occasions  much 
deformity  and  inconvenience.  Burns  and  scalds  of  the  trunk  are  far  more 
dangerous  than  those  of  the  extremities,  and  this  not  merely  on  account  of 
the  shock  at  the  time,  but  also  owing  to  the  greater  liability  to  subsequent 
mischief. 

Burns  With  lime  often  occasion  serious  injury.  To  attempt  to  pick  the  lime 
off  is  useless,  as  it  sticks  fast  to  the  surface  which  it  is  destroying.  The  best  thing 
to  be  done  in  the  first  instance  is  to  bathe  the  part  affected  with  warm  vinegar 
and  water,  by  which  the  lime  is  acted  on  chemically,  and  rendered  harmless ; 
the  part  may  then  be  dressed  with  the  ointment  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  subse- 
quently poultices  of  bread  and  milk  may  be  used.  ' 


CHILBLAINS. 

Chilblains  are  spots  of  inflammation  occurring  on  the  toes,  fingers,  and 
other  parts  of  the  extremities,  and  are  attended  with  an  intolerable  itching 
and  burning  sensation.  They  depend  on  the  feeble  state  of  the  distant 
parts  of  the  circulation.  Stimulating  applications  are  most  desirable  for 
their  treatment.  An  ounce  of  spirit  of  camphor,  mixed  with  half  an  ounce 
of  strong  solution  of  lead,  applied  with  a bit  of  lint,  is  a very  useful  appli- 
cation when  they  are  much  inflamed.  The  strong  caustic  solution  F.  137 
applied  with  a camel-hair  brush,  will  be  also  found  of  service,  or  the 
tincture  of  iodine.  Cold  water,  however,  is  the  best  application  for  chilblains, 
whether  broken  or  unbroken ; a doubled  piece  of  rag,  wet  with  spring  water, 
should  be  kept  applied,  changing  it  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  At  bed-time  a 
piece  of  dry  bandage  should  be  applied  over  the  wet  part,  and  it  will  often  be 
found  to  afford  the  greatest  imaginable  comfort  to  young  children.  When 
chilblains  are  ulcerated,  a little  of  the  weaker  citrine  ointment,  or  of  the  dilute 
nitric  oxide  of  mercury  ointment,  may  be  applied  under  the  cold  water  dressing . 
To  prevent  chilblains  the  feet  ought  to  be  bathed  with  cold  water  every  night, 
and  rubbed  dry  and  warm  with  a coarse  towel.  Exercise  is  also  an  excellent 
preventive. 
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CORNS  AND  BUNIONS. 

Corns  are  unnatural  growths  of  the  outer  sldn,  which  becomes  thickened  and 
elevated.  They  are  often  exceedingly  tender  and  painful  from  the  pressure 
which  they  exert  on  the  more  sensitive  layer  of  the  sldn  underneath.  The 
great  point  of  treatment  is  to  remove  the  pressure  which  they  occasion.  This  is 
best  done  by  carefully  paring  them  off,  having  previously  well  soaked  them  with 
warm  water,  and  then  carefully  picking  out  the  small,  hard,  horny  root,  which 
is  implanted  in  the  centre;  this  requires  care  and  dexterity.  The  part  must 
then  be  protected  from  pressure  by  several  rings  of  corn  plaster,  gradually  con- 
tracting in  size,  which  are  prepared  by  any  druggist.  Inflammation  may  take 
place  at  the  root  of  a corn,  and  occasion  the  formation  of  matter;  warm 
poultices  and  rest  are  then  requisite. 

Bunions  consist  of  an  inflammation  and  thickening  of  the  inner  skin,  which, 
like  a corn,  originates  in  the  pressure  of  a tight  boot  or  shoe.  The  avoidance 
of  that  pressure  constitutes  the  main  part  of  the  treatment.  When  not  in- 
flamed, they  may  be  painted  over  with  tincture  of  iodine,  or  the  caustic  solution 
F.  137,  by  the  aid  of  a camel-hair  brush. 

EXCORIATIONS. 

These  are  caused  by  friction  removing  the  outer  skin.  They  are  apt  to  occur 
when  the  surface  is  tender,  both  with  children  and  grown  people,  and  may  give 
rise  to  much  irritation  and  inflammation,  causing  pain  and  inconvenience.  The 
cerate  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  the  compound  cerate  of  lead,  are  good  applica- 
tions, or  what  is  still  better,  a lotion  composed  of  two  drachms  solution' of  acetate 
of  lead,  one  drachm  oxide  of  zinc,  and  half  a pint  rose  water,  may  be  applied 
two  or  three  times  a day. 

FILMS  OR  SPECKS  IN  THE  EYE. 

These  often  attend  inflammation  of  the  eye,  or  ophthalmia,  and  require  to  be 
treated  accordingly.  When,  however,  they  remain  subsequently  as  relics,  and 
are  chronic,  they  may  often  be  removed  by  the  persevering  use  of  stimulating 
applications.  An  excellent  one  consists  of  one  drachm  iodide  of  potassium,  dis- 
solved  in  one  ounce  of  soft  water : a small  quantity  of  this  should  be  dropped 
into  the  eye,  the  lower  lid  being  depressed,  once  or  twice  a day,  with  a quill, 
fashioned  like  a small  spoon.  Another  is  an  ointment  composed  of  one  drachm 
calomel,  intimately  mixed  with  one  ounce  of  spermaceti  ointment ; a portion, 
the  size  of  a small  pea,  should  be  inserted  once  a day  within  the  lower  eyelid. 
These  opaque  spots  are  often  inconvenient,  from  obscuring  vision  materially. 
They  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  ulcers,  which  require  very  different 
treatment.  (See  Ophthalmia.)  j 


FISTULA. 

.■SiT  eommonly  applied  to  a narrow  false  passage  formed  near  the 
fundament,  and  running  up  by  the  side  of  the  rectum  or  lower  bowel  It  is 

a "8.  result  of;  “ forming  in  that  locality,  which,  healtg  only 

partially,  leaves  a hollow  ulcer,  which  secretes  and  discharges  more  or  less 

well  o";  ;t  'Tv  ge,'Cral!y  T",S  cxJcrnal,y.  but  it  may  pass  into  the  bowel  as 

S °\t™zrn  intontho  bowe  onl.y:  ti,ere  mayb° severai  cxte™ai  °p™- 

liver  sonetS  v / 1,1  a Pranged  state  of  the  bowels  and 

er,  somet.mes  combined  with  constitutional  debility.  Our  treatment,  there- 
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fore,  must  consist  in  the  regulation  of  the  liver  and  bowels  with  alteratives  and 
mild  aperients.  One  of  the  pills  F.  1 may  be  taken  every  night,  or  every  other 
night,  for  a time,  or,  if  more  powerful  action  on  the  liver  be  necessary,  the 
compound  calomel  pill  may  be  substituted.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open 
with  confection  of  senna,  castor  oil,  or  such  a medicine  as  F.  42.  The  regulation 
of  the  bowels  with  some  mild  alterative  aperient,  such  as  F.  39  or  40,  alone 
will  sometimes  be  productive  of  much  benefit.  The  maintenance  of  free  action 
of  the  bowels  in  these  cases  is  most  essential.  When  there  is  loss  of  appetite 
and  weakness  of  digestion,  medicines  like  F.  47  may  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
chalybeate  F.  166  may  often  be  used  with  great  advantage.  As  local  treatment, 
a small  quantity  of  a lotion  composed  of  forty  grains  sulphate  of  zinc,  to  half  a 
pint  of  pure  water,  may  be  injected  up  the  fistula  night  and  morning,  or  a strip 
of  lint  smeared  with  a little  of  red  precipitate  ointment,  may  be  passed  into  the 
cavity  with  a probe.  If,  however,  healing  do  not  take  place  after  a moderate 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  health  be  in  a good  state,  relief  can  only  be  derived  from 
a surgical  operation,  which  consists  in  laying  the  fistula  open  into  the  bowel,  so 
that  the  ulcer  may  heal  from  the  bottom. 


FBOST  BITE. 

Lengthened  exposure  to  cold  may  render  parts  of  the  body  numb  and  inani- 
mate ; the  fingers,  toes,  lips,  nose,  and  ears  are  especially  apt  to  be  affected, 
and  they  may  even  become  mortified  and  dead,  if  the  effect  be  very  severe.  The 
parts  attacked  with  cold  first  become  dark  and  painful,  but  sensation  is  soon 
lost,  and  unless  immediate  means  of  relief  are  resorted  to,  mortification  must 
then  soon  follow.  To  restore  the  natural  warmth  of  the  part  gradually  must 
be  our  object  in  a case  of  severe  frost-bite,  and  on  no  account  must  a considerable 
degree  of  heat  be  applied  suddenly,  as  it  would  either  kill  the  part  outright  or 
cause  violent  inflammation  to  result.  Friction  with  snow  or  cold  water 
merely,  should  be  used  until  the  circulation  is  somewhat  restored,  and  then 
equal  parts  of  brandy  or  some  other  spirit  with  cold  water  may  be  used  until 
the  restoration  is  completed.  Chilblains  are  instances  of  slight  frost-bites, 
followed  with  inflammation.  Frost-bites  are  apt  to  leave  troublesome  sores, 
which  are  difficult  to  heal : the  red  precipitate  ointment  is  the  best  application, 
and  if  much  inflamed  they  should  be  poulticed. 

The  general  influence  of  overpowering  cold  on  a person  is  to  cause  a numb 
and  torpid  state.  The  respiration  is  oppressed  and  the  circulation  becomes  more 
and  more  feeble ; the  disposition  to  sleep  is  almost  irresistible,  but  if  that 
sleep  be  permitted  to  any  extent,  it  will  soon  be  converted  into  insensibility 
and  death.  In  treating  a frozen  person,  the  revival  must  be  gradually  effected, 
or  the  shock  to  the  system  will  be  too  great : on  this  account  the  sufferer  must 
on  no  account  be  brought  into  a warm  room,  nor  any  heat  be  applied  to  the 
surface.  He  should  be  undressed  and  covered  with  a blanket,  and  the  body 
be  rubbed  with  cold  water  or  salt  and  water,  especially  over  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  and  subsequently  with  spirit  and  water.  When  the  limbs  lose  their 
stiffness,  and  there  is  some  appearance  of  returning  animation,  the  frozen 
person  should  be  well  dried  and  put  to  bed  between  blankets  in  a cool  room. 
Friction  of  the  surface  should  be  continued,  and  a pint  injection  of  warm  water, 
with  acouple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  brandyor  one  of  spirit  of  camphor,  should  be  thrown 
up  into  the  bowels.  He  should  then,  when  more  revived,  be  brought  into  a warmer 
air,  and  mild  warm  stimulants,  such  as  tea,  wine  and  water,  &c.  may  be  ad- 
ministered. Thus  we  see  that  while  in  treating  cases  of  burns  and  scalds 
with  stimulants  such  as  turpentine,  we  lower  the  temperature  and  excitement 
very  gradually  to  the  proper  level,  so  in  cases  of  frost-bite  we  raise  the  tern- 
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perature  and  apply  stimulation  no  less  slowly  and  cautiously  up  to  the 
natural  point.  Thus  one  principle  is  adopted  in  either  instance,  but  applied 

differently. 

HAEMORRHAGE. 

A wound  is  the  common  cause  of  external  bleeding.  If  not  very  violent 
pressure  judiciously  applied  will  readily  control  it,  especially  if  the  wounded 
part  be  over  a bone,  such  as  the  skull  or  the  shin.  The  edges  of  the  wount 
must  first  be  brought  together  with  plaster,  stitches,  or  such  other  means  as 
may  seem  desirable,  and  then  a pad  of  lint  or  linen  of  sufficient  size  may  be 
bound  over  the  part  with  a few  turns  of  bandage  sufficient  to  make  firm  but 
gentle  pressure,  both  above  and  below  the  wound,  as  well  as  over  its  surface. 
This,  however,  may  be  insufficient  when  the  bleeding  comes  from  a good-sized 
vessel  instead  of  merely  a number  of  very  minute  ones.  In  such  case  the 
wound  must  be  opened,  and  the  coagulated  blood  sponged  out,  when  either 
from  the  bottom  or  side  of  the  wound  a small  jet  of  light-coloured  blood  will 
be  found  to  proceed  at  intervals  : this  point  shows  where  the  mouth  of  a 
wounded  artery  is  situated,  and  a tenaculum  or  pair  of  forceps  should  be  dipped 
in  as  near  as  possible,  so  as  to  seize  and  draw  up  the  spouting  mouth  with  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  surrounding  structure.  A strong  thread  or  silk  is 
then  to  be  passed  round  below  the  point  held,  and  firmly  tied  with  a knot,  when 
the  blood  will  cease  to  flow  if  the  vessel  has  been  properly  secured,  and  its 
white  mouth  will  be  seen  gaping  open.  Plaster  and  bandage  may  then  be  ap- 
plied, one  thread  of  the  ligature  being  suffered  to  hang  out  of  the  wound  and 
the  other  being  cut  off  close. 

In  what  is  termed  an  haemorrhagic  constitution,  excessive  bleeding  may  take 
place  even  from  a wound  of  no  great  size  and  where  no  large  vessel  is  injured. 
In  addition  to  a compress  and  bandage  in  such  cases,  we  may  use  cold  water  or 
ice,  keeping  them  constantly  applied,  or  a strong  solution  of  alum  may  be  re- 
sorted to,  or,  what  is  still  better,  some  matico  leaves  moistened  in  warm  water 
may  be  bound  over  the  wound,  and  mil  usually  be  found  most  efficacious. 

If  it  happen  from  any  cause  that  a large  artery  is  wounded,  the  sufferer  will 
inevitably  bleed  to  death  unless  help  is  at  hand  : this,  however,  can  be  afforded 
by  an  unprofessional  person,  if  properly  informed,  so  as  to  give  time  for  surgical 
assistance  to  be  procured  in  order  to  tie  the  bleeding  vessel,  which  is  usually  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  When  pressure  on  and  into  the  wound  is  insufficient 
to  control  the  haemorrhage,  too  much  time  must  not  be  wasted  about  it ; the 
object  must  be  to  arrest  the  current  of  blood  before  it  reaches  the  wounded  part, 
and  this  can  be  done  by  pressure  on  the  artery  above  the  point  of  injury.  This 
may  best  be  effected  by  what  is  termed  a tourniquet,  which  consists  of  a band, 
a pad,  and  a screw,  but  as  this  is  rarely  at  hand,  we  must  substitute  other 
means. 

If  the  wound  be  in  or  near  the  armpit,  firm  pressure  of  the  thumb,  or  what 
is  better,  of  the  handle  of  a door-key,  in  a downward  direction  immediately 
behind  the  centre  of  the  collar-bone,  will  command  the  artery  of  the  arm  where 
it  first  comes  out  of  the  chest.  If  the  pressure  be  made  with  a door-key  or  any 
hard  substance,  two  or  three  folds  of  a pocket  handkerchief  should  be  interposed 
between  it  and  the  skin. 

If  the  woimd  be  below  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm  or  in  the  fore  arm,  the 
large  artery  may  be  readily  compressed  as  it  runs  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
large  muscle  in  front  of  the  arm,  either  with  the  thumb  or  by  binding  a piece 
of  cork  firmly  on  it  with  broad  tape.  Another  method  by  which  the  artery 
may  be  compressed  is  by  passing  a handkerchief  folded  cornerwise  loosely  round 
the  limb  as  far  above  the  wounded  part  as  possible,  and  tying  the  ends  securely ; 
the  rounded  end  of  a short  strong  piece  of  stick  is  then  to  be  passed  just 
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through  the  circle  of  the  handkerchief,  and  screwed  round  till  it  is  tolerably 
tight ; if  this  do  not  arrest  the  bleeding,  it  may  then  be  readily  effected  by 
raising  the  long  end  of  the  piece  of  wood,  and  depressing  the  short  one  so  as  to 
bring  the  rounded  point  to  bear  on  the  artery  where  wished. 

Bleeding  from  a wound  on  the  hand  may  usually  be  arrested  by  firm  pres- 
sure, or  the  wounded  vessel  may  be  tied ; but  if  there  be  great  difficulty  about 
it,  then  the  haemorrhage  may  generally  be  restrained  by  hard  pressure  on  the 
artery  at  the  thumb  side  of  the  wrist,  where  it  forms  the  pulse,  and  if  that  be 
insufficient  we  must  also  make  pressure  on  the  other  side  of  the  front  of  the 
wrist  at  about  a similar  distance  from  the  edge,  where  another  artery  runs  along. 
If  there  be  great  bleeding  from  a wound  of  the  leg  or  thigh,  especially  high  up, 
the  great  artery  which  supplies  the  blood  to  the  limb  may  be  compressed  with 
the  thumb  just  below  the  crease  of  the  groin,  and  about  its  centre.  The  handle 
of  a door-key  may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose.  If  the  bleeding  be  below  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  the  stick  and  handkerchief  may  be  used  as  already 
directed;  the  pressure  being  made  somewhat  below  the  groin,  and  rather  more 
inwardly. 

Bleeding  from  a vein,  whether  occasioned  by  a wound  or  other  injury,  may 
be  readily  arrested  by  pressure  (see  Vakicose  Veins)  : it  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished by  the  blood  being  dark-coloured  and  welling  up,  whereas  arterial  blood 
is  light-coloured  and  spurts  at  intervals.  Haemorrhage  from  the  internal  parts 
is  treated  of  under  Medical  Diseases. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

Wounds  and  contusions  are  of  more  serious  moment  when  they  occur  to  the 
scalp  than  elsewhere,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more  apt  to  be  followed  by  erysi- 
pelas, by  inflammation  and  the  formation  of  matter,  and  even  the  brain  or  its 
membranous  coverings  may  become  diseased  in  consequence ; therefore,  however 
slight,  they  should  not  be  neglected.  Stitches  must  not  be  used  if  they  can  be 
avoided,  but  merely  strips  of  plaster  should  be  applied,  so  as  not  to  close  the 
lower  angle  of  the  wound,  and  over  them  a wet  compress  and  bandage.  When 
the  wound  is  ragged  and  contused,  cold  water  dressing  alone  is  most  desirable, 
and  if  much  swelling  and  pain  occur,  we  should  then  apply  warm  poultices. 

Concussion  of  the  Beain.— From  a fall  or  blow  on  the  head,  or  even  a 
violent  shock  of  the  entire  body,  a person  becomes  what  is  called  stunned  : this- 
may  be  a mere  temporary  effect,  quickly  passing  off,  and  leaving  no  mischief 
behind  it,  beyond,  perhaps,  some  headache,  which  quiet  and  a little  aperient 
medicine  will  soon  remove.  When,  however,  the  concussion  is  more  violent, 
the  person  does  not  thus  come  to  himself,  but  remains  motionless  and  insensible 
for  a shorter  or  longer  space  of  time.  If  the  injury  be  severe,  the  pulse  will 
be  weak,  the  breathing  slow  and  irregular,  the  surface  of  the  body  cold,  and 
the  face  pale  and  ghastly.  If  death  do  not  ensue,  then  after  a time  the 
patient  begins  to  move  his  limbs,  can  be  roused  to  give  answer,  retches  or 
vomits,  and  then  his  senses  gradually  return,  but  he  remains  giddy,  confused, 
and  sleepy  for  some  time.  Sickness  may  always  be  understood  to  indicate  re- 
vival. The  state  of  concussion  may  have  more  or  less  duration,  hours,  or  even 
days;  it  may  also  fluctuate,  and  even  relapse  take  place.  For  days  there  may 
only  be  a state  of  partial  consciousness,  and  the  patient  may  almost  resemble  a 
somnambulist.  The  injury  may  leave  the  person  in  a very  infirm  state  of  body 
and  mind. 

Treatment. — During  the  immediate  state  of  severe  concussion,  little  can  bo 
done.  The  patient  should  be  put  to  bed,  with  the  head  rather  low,  friction 
should  be  used  to  the  chest  and  abdomen,  warmth  should  be  applied  to  the  feet. 
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the  temples  may  he  bathed  with  vinegar  and  water,  smelling  salts  may  be  applied 
to  the  nose,  and  if  requisite,  mustard  poultices  may  he  put  to  the  calves  of  the 
legs  and  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  As  soon  as  he  is  able  to  swallow,  a little  sal- 
volatile  and  water,  or  very  weak  brandy  and  water,  may  be  taken,  but  much 
stimulus  must  not  be  given  for  fear  of  causing  too  much  subsequent  excitement. 
The  stage  of  reaction  now  comes  on:  the  surface  becomes  warm;  the  pulse 
rises ; the  face  flushes,  and  pain  in  the  head  is  complained  of,  but  there  may 
still  be  a state  of  confusion,  giddiness,  and  heaviness,  and  also  sickness  may 
continue.  Our  object  must  now  be  to  retain  the  reaction  within  due  limits, 
and  prevent  its  passing  into  a state  of  inflammation.  For  this  end  we  shall 
usually  have  to  resort  to  bleeding ; from  ten  to  twenty  Ounces  of  blood  may  be 
taken  from  the  arm,  and  this  must  be  repeated  if  necessary ; an  active  aperient 
should  then  be  administered,  such  as  from  three  to  five  grains  of  calomel,  fol- 
lowed within  an  hour  or  two  by  a black  draught : the  head  should  be  shaved, 
and  cold  water  or  ice  should  be  kept  applied,  and  it  should  also  be  kept  well 
raised.  The  diet  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  and  the  utmost  quietude  should 
be  enforced.  For  further  treatment  see  Inflammation  of  the  Bbain. 
It  must  be  well  remembered  that  any  active  treatment  in  the  early  stage 
of  severe  concussion  of  the  brain  will  be  exceedingly  mischievous,  and 
bleeding  may  then  kill  the  patient;  but  when  reaction  comes  on,  then  the 
free  abstraction  of  blood  without  delay  will  usually  be  essentially  requisite. 
When  the  reaction  is  slow  and  slight,  the  treatment  must,  of  course,  be  of 
milder  character.  Leeches  or  cupping  may  suffice  with  freely  acting  on  the 
bowels,  or  the  abstraction  of  blood  may  not  even  be  at  all  required.  Counter- 
irritation, alterative  medicines,  or  even  tonic  treatment  may  be  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  for  the  removal  of  the  effects  left  by  a severe  attack 
of  concussion  of  the  brain. 


INTERNAL  INJURY. 

This  may  arise  from  a blow,  a fall,  or  any  violent  pressure.  A blow  on  any 
part  of  the  trunk  may  cause  serious  mischief,  and  one  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach 
may  occasion  immediate  death  from  mere  concussion.  When  a severe  shock  is 
received,  it  may  cause  a state  of  sinking  and  lowness,  which  may  pass  off  with- 
out any  further  injury  or  may  be  succeeded  by  inflammation.  It  may  occasion 
some  internal  bruise,  laceration,  or  rupture,  which  will  be  attended  with  the 
greatest  danger,  and  in  which  case,  though  the  depression  may  be  extreme,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  there  will  generally  be  intense  pain.  After  the  receipt  of 
such  an  injury  the  patient  ought  to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet ; some  slight  stimulus 
should  be  given  to  restore  him,  and  the  part  which  is  painful  should  be  well 
fortiented.  As  soon  as  he  is  somewhat  revived,  the  skin  is  recovering  its  tempe- 
rature, the  pulse  has  begun  to  rise,  and  the  pain  is  persisting  or  increasing, 
which  may  not  be  for  some  hours,  he  should  then  be  freely  bled,  so' as  to  pro- 
duce faintness,  and  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  may  then  be 
given,  which  may  be  repeated,  if  the  pain  continue,  in  somewhat  smaller  quan- 
tity, at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours,  until  it  aflbrds  relief.  No  food  should 
be  taken  beyond  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  light  fluid  nourishment,  and 
neither  purgative  by  the  mouth  nor  purgative  injection  should  be  given  in  such 
a case  for  three  or  four  days,  especially  if  either  the  stomach  or  bowels  appear 
to  be  injured.  When  pain  and  fever  indicate  the  occurrence  of  inflammation, 
further  bleeding  from  the  arm  may  be  required,  and  leeches  may  be  applied  over 
the  affected  part.  The  continued  use  of  fomentations  and  hot  poultices  will  be 
desirable,  and  a pill,  containing  one  grain  of  calomel  and  the  same  of  opium, 
should  be  given  every  four  hours,  until  the  symptoms  abate. 

When  there  is  a wound  of  the  belly,  it  must  be  closed  with  long  strips  of 
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adhesive  plaster,  and  if  extensive,  the  edges  should  be  brought  together  with  one 
or  more  stitches,  a wet  compress  and  bandage  being  also  used,  as  directed  in 
other  cases  of  wounds.  Great  care  must  previously  be  taken  to  replace  any 
intestine  that  may  protrude,  by  pressing  it  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
with  the  finger ; but  if  the  intestine  be  wounded,  this  must  not  be  done  to  too 
great  an  extent;  its  aperture  must  then  be  suffered  to  remain  in  contact  with 
the  external  opening,  which,  at  that  point,  must  not  be  closed  with  either  plaster 
or  stitches,  and  the  compress  and  bandage  must  be  but  lightly  applied.  The 
treatment  already  mentioned  must  be  rigidly  carried  out.  The  abstinence  from 
food  for  some  days  must  be  almost  complete  : it  should  consist  only  of  a little 
thin  arrowroot  and  water,  and  no  attempt  must  be  made  to  move  the  bowels, 
unless  they  act  of  their  own  accord,  for  at  least  ten  days.  The  result  of  such 
cases  is  rarely  favourable.  In  all  wounds  of  the  belly  the  patient  should  be 
placed  on  his  back,  with  his  shoulders  raised,  and  his  knees  drawn  up,  so  as  to 
relax  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  seat  of  injury  as  much  as  possible.  By  that 
position,  also,  the  return  of  any  protruded  intestine  will  be  much  facilitated ; it 
is  better  retained  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  less  liable  to  be 
disturbed.  Gunshot  wounds  of  the  abdomen  must  be  treated  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  other  injuries ; but,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  attempt  made  to 
close  the  wound  with  plaster  and  stitches.  Cold  water  dressing  may  be  applied 
in  the  first  instance,  and  when  dead  substance  has  to  come  away,  and  matter 
forms,  then  warm  poultices  should  be  resorted  to. 

Wounds  of  the  chest  are  attended  with  the  greatest  danger.  A simple 
opening  into  its  cavity  admits  the  air  between  the  wall  of  the  chest  and  the 
lung,  where  it  ought  not  to  be.  Thus,  when  the  chest  dilates,  the  lung  no 
longer  expands  at  the  same  time,  but  remains  collapsed  and  motionless,  and 
thus  becomes  completely  useless,  at  any  rate  for  a time.  Therefore,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  close  a wound  of  the  chest  immediately,  which  may  be 
done  as  with  other  wounds,  and  also  to  get  it  to  heal  as  speedily  as  possible. 
Violent  bleeding  is  apt  to  be  occasioned  by  a wound  of  the  chest  extending  into  the 
lungs,  of  which  the  bloodvessels  are  so  large  and  abundant,  and  the  blood  may 
be  thrown  up  by  the  mouth  or  flow  inwardly  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  as  well  as 
passing  from  the  external  opening,  which,  indeed,  may  not  bleed  at  all.  In 
either  case,  however,  the  wound  must  still  be  closed,  and  the  patient  should  Ikj 
placed  on  the  injured  side,  by  which  the  motion  thereof  is  partially  prevented, 
and  there  is  less  liability  to  the  disturbance  of  the  injured  part.  Perfect  quietude 
must  be  observed,  and  he  should  on  no  account  be  suffered  to  speak.  Beyond  a 
little  water  to  drink,  and  the  free  admission  of  cold  air,  no  restorative  whatever 
should  be  made  use  of.  Thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  given  at  the 
time.  If  blood  continue  to  come  largely  from  the  mouth,  bleeding  from  the 
arm  will  sometimes  serve  to  arrest  the  flow  ; if,  however,  it  he  only  expectorated 
in  moderation,  a draught,  consisting  of  twenty  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
and  ten  drops  of  laudanum  in  half  a wineglassful  of  water  or  infusion  of  roses, 
may  be  taken  every  four  hours,  and  if  this  do  not  answer  the  purpose,  the 
mixture  F.  57  may  be  resorted  to.  The  diet  must  be  kept  very  low,  and  the 
bowels  must  not  be  acted  on  for  three  or  four  days,  and  then  very  gently.  If 
inflammatory  symptoms  arise,  they  must  be  counteracted  by  abstraction  of 
blood,  and  digitalis  will  be  an  useful  aid  in  keeping  down  the  force  of  the  circu- 
lation. 

When  the  injury  of  the  chest  is  caused  by  a gunshot  wound,  there  is  less 
immediate  danger  of  hannorrhage,  but  more  of  inflammation ; the  hemorrhage 
is  more  apt  to  como  on  at  a later  period,  when  the  sloughy  matter  which  must 
form  from  the  bruising  and  laceration,  separates  from  the  injured  part.  Wo 
have,  therefore,  more  especially  to  keep  down  all  inflammatory  action  in  the 
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first  instance  by  strict  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  to  be  on  the  watch  for  the 
occurrence  of  haemorrhage  at  a later  period.  Thus  our  remedies  will  be  the 
same  as  in  other  kinds  of  wounds  of  the  chest  and  lungs,  but  differently  adapted, 
in  some  measure,  as  the  circumstances  arise.  W hen  a gunshot  wound  begins  to 
be  more  tender,  to  look  angry  and  puffy,  with  an  inclination  to  form  matter, 
then  warm  poultices  must  be  kept  applied. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  JOINTS. 

This  usually  occurs  in  consequence  of  injury,  and  when  it  affects  any  of  the 
larger  joints  will,  if  severe,  be  of  serious  consequence,  and  even  dangerous.  It 
is  usually  indicated  by  heat  and  swelling,  with  tenderness  and  pain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  part,  and  there  may  be  redness.  The  pain  may  be  dull  and 
aching,  or  sharp  and  acute,  but  its  severity  is  sure  to  be  greatly  increased  by 
any  motion  or  by  pressure  on  the  interior  of  the  joint  caused  by  its  position. 
There  may  be  a feverish  state  of  system. 

Treatment. — The  bowels  should  be  freely  acted  on,  and  saline  and  antimonial 
medicines  should  be  given,  if  requisite.  Anodynes  may  be  necessary.  From 
ten  to  twenty  leeches  should  be  applied  near  the  part  which  is  most  painful,  and 
hot  fomentations  and  poultices  may  be  used  for  some  time  subsequently  ; a fresh 
application  of  leeches  may  be  required,  or,  if  some  amount  of  relief  has  been 
afforded,  we  may  then  resort  to  the  light  application  of  a bandage,  which  should 
be  kept  wet  with  lotion,  such  as  F.  123,  124-.  When  the  affection  has  become 
more  chronic,  the  application  of  blisters,  or  of  the  liniment  of  mercury,  may  be 
desirable,  but  the  application  of  the  bandage  must  be  continued,  as  moderate 
pressure  is  of  great  utility.  In  all  acute  and  most  of  the  chronic  diseases  of 
joints,  perfect  rest  and  immobility  are  of  the  greatest  consequence,  favouring 
the  cure  greatly  by  negativing  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  irritation  and  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  diseased  action — viz.,  friction  of  the  diseased  surface. 

Housemaid’s  Knee  is  a common  form  of  inflammation  of  the  joint,  occa- 
sioned by  undue  pressure  from  kneeling ; it  is  generally  superficial,  and  confined 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  knee-cap,  but  it  may  extend  deeper,  and  be  of  more 
serious  moment.  The  treatment  should  be  that  which  has  already  been  directed. 

LODGMENT  OF  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  EAR,  EYE,  NOSE,  OR  THROAT. 

In  the  Eae. — Substances  are  sometimes  pushed  into  children’s  ears  in  play. 
To  effect  the  extraction  as  speedily  as  possible  is  very  desirable,  for  if  it  be  a 
seed,  such  as  a pea  or  bean,  or  other  soft  substance,  it  swells  as  it  becomes  moist, 
and  so  renders  the  extraction  more  difficult.  Foreign  bodies  may,  however, 
remain  - a considerable  length  of  time  without  causing  much  inconvenience. 
Blowing'* the  nose  strongly  will  sometimes  dislodge  the  offender.  A fine  probe, 
somewhat  curved  at  one  end,  is  generally  the  best  instrument  with  which  we 
can  remove  any  substance,  or  if  it  be  of  irregular  shape,  or  near  the  external 
opening,  blunt  or  pointed  forceps  may  serve  our  purpose.  Unless  it  is  distinctly 
perceptible  that  there  is  something  lodged  in  the  car,  poking  it  about  with 
bodkin,  probe,  or  anything  else,  is  most  objectionable,  and  may  do  serious  mis- 
chief. If  the  foreign  body  in  the  ear  be  of  very  irregular  shape,  so  that  water 
can  pass  by  it,  then  it  may  sometimes  be  dislodged  by  forcible  syringing  with 
warm  water,  holding  the  mouth  of  the  instrument  a little  distance  from  the  car. 

Insects  sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  ear.  The  best  method  of  proceeding 
m such  cases  is  to  fill  the  cavity  with  oil,  which  will  not  fail  to  destroy  the  insect, 
and  lie  may  then  be  expelled  by  syringing. 

When  the  tube  of  the  ear  becomes  loaded  with  hardened  wax,  it  will  some- 
times occasion  much  inconvenience  and  pain,  and  often  deafness.  To  remedy 
tins,  our  first  object  must  be  the  softening  of  the  wax,  which  may  bo  effected 
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by  dropping  in  a little  sweet  oil,  and  retaining  it  with  a little  wool  or  cotton. 
After  the  lapse  of  a few  hours,  the  ear  can  he  syringed  out  with  warm  soap  and 
water,  when  the  wax  will  gradually  come  out. 

In  the  Nose. — A substance  may  become  fixed  in  the  nose  as  in  the  ears.  It 
can  often  he  dislodged  by  blowing  the  nose  violently,  and  at  the  same  time  gra- 
dually closing  the  free  nostril  by  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  The  best  instru- 
ment with  which  to  make  any  further  attempt  at  extraction  is  a curved  probe, 
but  if  the  foreign  body  be  not  clearly  seen,  we  must  beware  of  using  any 
violence,  and  not  attempt  to  push  it  back  into  the  throat,  for  it  were  better 
left  in. 

In  the  Eye. — Substances  of  various  kinds,  such  as  flies,  road  sand,  particles 
of  metal  or  stone,  are  apt  to  get  into  the  eye — that  is,  between  the  eyelid  and 
the  eyeball.  They  generally  occasion  such  pain  and  inconvenience  that  the 
sufferer  is  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  intruder.  When  a person  feels  that 
he  has  got  something  in  the  eye,  he  closes  the  lids  involuntarily  and  spasmodi- 
cally ; then  tears  flow,  in  consequence  of  the  irritation,  and  the  foreign  body, 
if  soft  especially,  may  become  entangled  in  the  eyelash,  or  float  into  the  corner 
pf  the  eye,  whence  it  is  easily  got  rid  of.  This  effect  may  be  promoted  by 
keeping  the  eyelid  closed,  and  passing  the  finger  gently  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  comer  of  the  upper  lid.  It  may,  however,  be  otherwise,  and  the  sub- 
stance remain  within  the  upper  or  the  lower  eyelid,  and  if  at  all  fixed,  the 
patient  can  generally  point  out  the  locality.  Our  simplest  plan  is  then  to 
examine  the  interior  of  the  lids  by  everting  them.  The  lower  eyelid  may  be 
readily  drawn  down,  so  as  to  expose  its  inner  surface  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
eyeball  completely.  To  look  at  the  inside  of  the  upper  lid  and  the  adjacent 
surface  of  the  eyeball  requires  somewhat  more  dexterity.  The  lid  must  be 
turned  inside  out,  which  may  be  effected  by  taking  firm  hold  of  the  eyelashes 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  while  with  the  other  the  blunt  end 
of  a bodkin  or  knitting  needle  is  to  be  laid  flat  on  the  centre  of  the  lid,  which 
being  then  drawn  downwards  and  forwards,  can  be  readily  turned  inside  out 
by  raising  the  lashes  towards  the  eyebrow.  If  the  substance  be  loose,  it  can 
then  be  wiped  off  with  the  end  of  a silk  pocket  handkerchief,  or,  when  it  has 
become  more  firmly  fixed,  we  may  use  a bodkin  or  knitting  needle,  guarded  with 
the  same. 

Lime  will  sometimes  get  into  the  eye,  and  the  accident  is  attended  with  much 
pain  and  danger  to  the  eyesight.  It  burns  the  coats  of  the  eye,  and  may  either 
destroy  the  transparency  thereof,  or  occasion  such  injury  that  the  eye  bursts, 
and  the  fluid  parts  being  discharged,  it  shrivels  up,  becoming  utterly  useless. 
To  remedy  the  evil  in  question,  we  must  lose  no  time  in  removing  the  lime  as 
completely  as  possible  with  the  web  of  a feather,  wet  with  weak  warm  vinegar 
and  water,  which  must  also  be  freely  applied  to  the  eyeball  itself,  and  the  inside 
of  the  lids,  with  a bit  of  soft  muslin,  or  by  gentle  syringing.  When  the  lime 
is  got  rid  of  as  completely  as  possible,  the  eye  should  be  bathed  with  warm 
water,  and  then,  if  a little  sweet  oil  is  dropped  in,  it  will  be  found  to  afford 
much  comfort.  Sevore  inflammation  may  follow,  which  must  be  treated  as 
ordinary  ophthalmia. 

Small  portions  of  metal,  especially  iron,  and  other  substauces,  are  very  apt  to 
become  fixed  on  or  in  the  cornea,  or  watch-glass  of  the  eye,  and  occasion  much 
suffering  and  inconveuience,  often  inducing  much  violent  inflammation.  They 
arc  sometimes  so  firmly  entangled  in  the  outer  membrane  that  their  removal  is 
attended  with  much  difficulty,  and  they  may  be  so  minute  as  not  readily  to  be 
discoverable.  The  extraction  of  these  foreign  bodies  requires  the  aid  of  a sur- 
geon, but  if  it  be  not  available,  it  will  be  desirable  that  an  effort  to  afford  relief 
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should  be  made  by  any  one  with  a quick  and  steady  hand.  The  patient  should 
be  seated,  and  rest  bis  head  against  the  breast  of  the  operatoi,  who,  wi  1 e 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  separates  the  eyelids  sufficiently,  and,  by  a 
due  amount  of  steady  pressure,  fixes  the  eyeball,  so  as  to  pi  event  its  ro  ing 
about.  Ho  is  then  to  take  a bodkin  or  probe,  covered  with  the  end  of  a silk 
handkerchief,  and  by  the  application  of  the  point,  endeavour  to  remove  the 
substance,  or  if  it  project  from  the  surface,  it  may  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  aid  of 
a pair  of  forceps.  The  foreign  body  may,  however,  be  so  completely  imbedded, 
that  it  may  require  the  use  of  the  point  of  a darning-needle  or  a lancet  to  ex- 
tract it,  in  fact  to  dig  it  out,  which  requires  much  care  and  patience.  A magnet 
has  been  used  for  the  removal  of  particles  of  iron  from  the  eye,  and  sometimes 
successfully ; it  is  always  deserving  a trial.  When  the  substance  is  removed,  a 
drop  or  two  of  sweet  oil  should  be  applied  within  the  lid,  and  will  be  found  to 
allay  irritation.  Fomentation  with  hot  water  is  also  desirable,  and  we  must 
guard  against  the  occurrence  of  inflammation.  When  the  particle  of  metal  is 
small,  and  does  not  occasion  much  inconvenience,  it  will  be  better  left  alone 
than  unskilfully  meddled  with. 

Ex  the  Throat. — Foreign  bodies  may  be  lodged  in  the  swallow,  and  this  is 
apt  to  occur  in  eating  quickly  and  carelessly ; a large  piece  of  meat,  for  example, 
may  stick  in  the  gullet.  It  may  be  forced  down  by  repeated  efforts  of  swal- 
lowing, or  by  the  impulse  of  draughts  of  water  or  some  other  fluid.  When 
this  cannot  be  effected,  and  the  throat  is  examined,  the  foreign  body  is  some- 
times found  within  reach,  and  may  be  extracted  even  with  the  fingers,  or  other- 
wise it  may  require  the  use  of  a probang  (a  long  slender  stick  of  whalebone  with 
a small  piece  of  sponge  firmly  attached  to  one  end),  in  order  to  push  it  down  into 
the  stomach.  When  any  person  chokes,  especially  a child,  from  any  substance 
lodging  in  the  throat,  the  fingers  should  be  immediately  passed  down,  so  to 
endeavour  to  remove  it  without  delay,  for  it  may  be  reached  even  if  out  of  sight. 
Small  pointed  bones,  and  especially  those  of  fish,  are  very  apt  to  be  carelessly 
swallowed.  The  same  is  the  case  with  pins  when  held  in  the  mouth ; they  may 
pass  into  the  stomach  without  occasioning  any  inconvenience  beyond  scratching 
the  surface  of  the  gullet,  which,  however,  often  leaves  the  sensation  of  some- 
thing remaining  stationary.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  points  may  run  into 
some  part  of  the  interior  of  the  throat,  and  the  foreign  body  so  remain  fixed. 
If  the  throat  be  carefully  examined,  it  will  often  be  discovered,  and  may  be  re- 
moved with  the  fingers,  or  by  the  aid  of  a long  pair  of  forceps.  If,  however,  it  be 
lower  down,  and  out  of  reach,  the  dislodgment  may  sometimes  be  effected  by 
swallowing  as  much  coarsely  chewed  bread  at  a time  as  possible,  and  impelling 
it  down  with  a draught  of  water ; this  may  fail,  and  then  we  have  the  probang 
to  resort  to,  but  unless  the  symptoms  are  very  urgent,  it  is  questionable  whether 
its  use  be  desirable,  if  the  foreign  body,  like  a pin,  be  very  sharp-pointed.  If  a 
person  be  choked,  as  we  have  described,  the  fits  of  coughing  and  the  efforts  at 
vomiting  are  often  very  incessant,  and  will  sometimes  be  efficient  in  dislodging 
the  offending  substance. 

Choking  may  also  result  in  any  food  or  foreign  substanco  passing  down  into  the 
larynx  or  windpipe,  when  it  interferes  with  respiration,  and  tends  to  cause  suf- 
focation, of  which  we  shall  speak  elsewhere. 


NAIL,  INGROWN. 

This  complaint  always  depends  on  undue  pressure  caused  by  shoes  or  boots, 
usually  affects  the  nail  of  the  great  toe,  which  becomes  narrow  and  bent,  so 
that  the  sides,  especially  at  the  corners,  are  forced  down  into  the  flesh.  For 
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some  time  this  may  only  cause  slight  uneasiness,  but  the  pressed  edge  at  length 
becomes  tender  and  inflamed  : it  is  then  rendered  sore  and  ulcerates,  and  a 
little  discharge  appears  at  the  edge  of  the  nail.  The  person  now  probably  en- 
deavours to  cut  and  tear  away  the  nail,  but  if  not  done  properly,  the  sharp 
corner,  being  soft,  separates,  and  remains  behind  like  a small  spike,  making 
matters  worse,  and  causing  much  irritation  and  lameness.  A little  mass  of 
proud  flesh  often  forms,  rising  up  and  overlapping  the  nail. 

The  treatment  consists  in  cutting  the  nail  well  out,  and  then  relieving  the 
pressure  between  the  nail  and  the  overlapping  flesh  by  the  careful  insertion  of 
a small  portion  of  lint,  to  be  changed  night  and  morning.  If  the  proud  flesh 
be  troublesome,  it  may  be  touched  each  night  with  lunar  caustic.  There  is 
sometimes  so  much  inflammation  and  gathering  that  the  toe  requires  poulticing. 
As  long  as  boots  and  shoes  of  too  small  a size  are  worn,  whether  too  short  or 
too  narrow,  the  foolish  wearer  may  expect  the  return  of  his  plague. 

OPHTHALMIA,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EYE. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  eye  may  be  occasioned  by  exposure  to  cold,  ex- 
ternal injury,  or  the  lodgment  of  any  foreign  body.  The  symptoms  are  acute 
pain  in  the  eyeball,  extending  to  the  forehead,  a sensation  of  the  presence  of 
gravel  under  the  lid,  redness  and  vascularity  of  the  surface,  much  lachrymation 
or  discharge  of  tears,  great  sensibility  to  light,  and  the  slightest  motion  of  the 
eyeball  causes  additional  pain.  If  the  inflammation  chiefly  affects  the  surface 
of  the  eye,  which  is  most  commonly  the  case,  it  may  lead  to  the  formation  of 
small  abscesses  or  ulcers,  or  it  may  cause  a deposit  of  lymph,  which  may  render 
the  anterior  part  of  the  eye  thickened  and  obscured,  and  the  same  may  take 
place  when  the  internal  structures  are  also  attacked ; but  then  it  is  more  dan- 
gerous, and  will  more  surely  lead  to  loss  of  vision.  There  are  different  kinds 
of  ophthalmia,  and  their  distinction  and  recognition  requires  much  practice 
and  tact.  When  the  entire  eye  is  affected,  the  symptoms  are  as  above,  but 
the  pain  is  exceedingly  severe  and  deep-seated,  and  the  eyeball  is  altogether 
much  swelled.  When  the  external  membrane  of  the  eye  is  affected,  the  surface 
presents  one  uniform  bright  red  colour,  which  is  caused  by  a network  of  en- 
larged superficial  vessels ; the  pain  is  of  smarting,  aching  character,  and  is  espe- 
cially accompanied  with  the  sensation  of  the  presence  of  gravel ; the  surface  is 
tumid,  and  there  may  be  more  or  less  secretion  of  matter.  This  last  symptom 
gives  a special  character  to  the  disease,  and  when  the  formation  of  matter  takes 
place  abundantly,  it  is  called  purulent  ophthalmia ; the  Egyptian  ophthalmia 
was  of  this  nature,  and  we  have  it  occurring  occasionally  of  a specific  and  con- 
tagious character,  especially  affecting  infants  soon  after  birth,  when  there  is 
much  risk  of  loss  of  sight.  When  the  opaque  fibrous  tunic  of  the  eye  is  affected 
it  is  often  connected  with  rheumatism  ; the  vascularity  presents  a purplish  hue, 
and  the  pain  is  dull  and  aching.  When  the  cornea,  or  watch-glass,  of  the  eye 
becomes  inflamed,  it  is  usually  owing  to  local  injury,  or  connected  with  a scro- 
fulous habit  of  body.  There  is  usually  great  sensibility  to  light,  and  the  in- 
flamed bloodvessels  can  be  traced  into  the  substance  of  the  cornea.  When  the 
iris,  or  muscular  membrane  of  the  eye  is  affected,  a pink  zone  forms  round  the 
outer  margin  of  the  cornea.  By  comparison  with  the  other  eye,  the  iris  is  seen 
to  alter  in  colour ; it  gradually  becomes  less  moveable  under  the  stimulus  of 
light,  and  becomes  irregular  in  shape.  The  inflammation  may  not  appear  very 
violent,  nor  the  pain  be  very  great,  but  this  affection  is  very  apt  to  occasion  loss 
of  sight,  and  requires  the  most  prompt  and  active  treatment. 

Treatment. — All  the  above  varieties  of  ophthalmia,  when  active  and  violent, 
require  the  free  abstraction  of  blood ; it  is,  however,  rarely  necessary  to  take  it 
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from  tlio  arm,  but  cupping  or  leeches  will  generally  suffice;  from  six  to  twelve 
ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  temple  by  cupping,  or  om  ei0  \ o 
fifteen  leeches  may  he  applied,  and  either  may  he  repeated  if  neeessaiy.  0 
poppy  or  water  fomentation,  or  bread  poultices,  should  be  apphe  . e P°w 
F.  4 should  be  given,  and  be  followed  up  with  a sharp  aperient,  such  as  1-44 
or  6S,  and  afterwards  some  antimonial  medicine  may  be  given,  sue  l as  • • 

When  the  first  violence  of  the  inflammation  is  passed,  lead  lotion  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  warm  applications,  and  if  necessary,  a blister  may  be  applied  to  the 
temple.  If  there  is  much  pain,  an  anodyne  may  be  given  at  bedtime— I . lb, 
for  example.  The  light  must  always  be  carefully  excluded  while  the  mflamma- 
tion  is  violent.  Specific  inflammations  of  the  eye  viz.,  those  which^  aie  r eu- 
matic,  or  purulent,  as  above  alluded  to,  require  special  treatment,  in  addition 
to  moderate  depletion.  The  first  should  be  treated  with  colchicum,  and  F.  113 
may  be  made  use  of.  The  second  kind  of  specific  ophthalmia  requires  free  depletion 
in  the  adult,  and  the  use  of  active  aperients.  The  eye  should  be  kept  free  fiom 
matter  by  bathing  and  sponging  with  warm  water  ; the  caustic  drops,  of  medium 
strength,  F.  137,  should  be  applied  within  the  lid  once  a day,  and  the  lotion 
F.  59  can  be  used  occasionally.  With  an  infant,  no  depletion  is  required ; the 
bowels  may  be  acted  on  with  a little  castor  oil;  the  nitrate  of  silver  drops  and 
the  alum  lotion  may  be  used  as  in  the  case  of  an  adult,  and,  above  all  things, 
the  eye  must  be  kept  as  free  from  matter  as  possible,  and  it  must  he  well 
syringed  away  before  applying  the  drops.  No  time  must  he  lost  in  commencing 
the  treatment,  for  the  eyes  are  soon  irrecoverably  lost.  The  nurse  should  care- 
fully beware  of  allowing  any  of  the  matter  to  come  in  contact  with  her  own 
eye,  as  the  disease  may  prove  contagious. 

Chkonic  Inflammation  op  the  Eye. — This  is  very  different  from  the 
acute  form  of  the  disease.  It  comes  on  slowly,  or,  at  any  rate,  without  any 
violent  symptoms,  and  may  be  the  relic  of  an  acute  attack.  It  is  indolent  in 
its  character,  depends  on  a relaxed  and  debilitated  state  of  the  vessels,  and  there 
is  often  much  constitutional  weakness  connected  with  it,  especially  in  scrofulous 
subjects.  Thus  it  requires  no  abstraction  of  blood  or  lowering  means,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  stimulating  treatment  is  desirable. 

Treatment. — Astringent  lotions  are  often  useful,  and  may  be  applied  every 
few  hours.  They  are  made  by  dissolving  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  alum  or 
sulphate  of  zinc  in  half  a pint  of  rose  or  elder-flower  water,  or  half  the  propor- 
tion of  both  those  substances  combined.  When  t^cre  is  much  irritability, 
the  warm  or  cold  lead  lotion  is  preferable,  and  a couple  of  teaspoonfuls 
of  wine  of  opium  added  to  the  half-pint.  When  the  eye  is  in  a very  relaxed 
state,  the  vessels  remaining  enlarged  and  full  of  blood,  the  introduction,  night 
and  morning,  of  one  drop  of  the  wine  of  opium  within  the  lids  will  do  much 
good ; when  the  surface  of  the  eye  is  ulcerated,  the  weak  solution  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  F.  137,  should  be  applied  at  bed-time  in  a similar  manner,  and  in  the 
scrofulous  cases  we  meet  with  among  children,  when  the  eye  is  very  vascular 
and  irritable,  this  mode  of  treatment  will  do  much  good.  The  drops  may  be 
readily  applied  with  a quill  cut  into  the  shape  of  a small  spoon,  by  gently  de- 
pressing the  lower  lid.  Sometimes,  in  lieu  of  lotion  or  drops,  the  use  of  tho 
following  ointment  is  preferable,  especially  when  the  edges  or  lining  membrane 
of  the  lids  are  affected — viz.,  the  weak  citrine  ointment,  or  that  of  the  nitric 
oxide  of  mercury  diluted  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  spermaceti  oint- 
ment. Constitutional  treatment  is  usually  of  importance,  and  the  general 
health  requires  improvement.  Pure  air  and  plenty  of  exercise  are  often  re- 
quired, and  also  a regulated  diet.  Mild  aperients,  such  as  the  compound  rhubarb 
pill,  the  compound  colocyntli  pill  (see  Aloes),  or  for  children  F.  49,  will  bo 
desirable.  Alteratives  may  be  requisite,  such  as  F.  13,  taken  every  night  at 
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bed-time,  or  F.  5.  Tonics  are  often  necessary,  such  as  the  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
or  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron.  F.  156,  158,  160,  or  165,  may  be  more 
especially  appropriate  to  the  state  of  the  system,  especially  in  adults. 

POLYPUS. 

This  disease  consists  in  the  formation  of  a soft,  fleshy,  or  gelatinous  tumour, 
not  very  vascular  or  sensitive.  It  is  an  unnatural  growth  from  a mucous  mem- 
brane, and  is  most  apt  to  originate  in  the  nose  and  in  the  womb.  The  cure 
can  only  be  effected  by  tearing  or  twisting  the  tumour  away,  or  by  applying  a 
ligature  round  its  neck,  which  is  always  smaller  and  more  slender  than  the 
body.  The  operation  by  ligature  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  tumour  by  stran- 
gulating it,  and  this  method  of  treatment  avoids  any  chance  of  bleeding. 


SPRAINS,  OR  STRAINS, 

Are  similar  to  bruises,  but  the  mischief  is  occasioned  by  an  undue  stretching  of 
the  part  affected,  whether  muscular  or  tendinous  in  its  structure.  If  the  sprain 
occasion  much  tearing  of  fibre,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a joint,  it  may 
cause  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and  even  be  of  serious  importance. 

Treatment,  in  the  first  instance,  must  be  directed  to  allay  the  irritation  and 
inflammation.  Hot  fomentations  and  bran  poultices  are  most  efficient  for  the 
purpose,  but  if  there  be  much  inflammation,  leeches  must  be  freely  and  promptly 
applied.  When  the  warmth  and  moisture  no  longer  seem  to  be  doing  good,  the 
light  application  of  a bandage,  kept  constantly  wet  with  the  lotion  F.  123,  or 
one  formed  by  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  arnica  to  half  a 
pint  of  cold  spring  water,  will  be  found  advantageous,  or  if  these  be  not  avail- 
able, cold  water  or  vinegar  and  water  can  be  used.  Subsequently,  when  the 
inflammation  has  become  quiescent,  though  swelling  and  weakness  remain,  we 
may  use  the  liniment  F.  19,  or  the  lotion  F.  138,  and  support  the  injured  part 
well  with  a dry  bandage,  or  even  more  firmly  with  soap  plaster,  so  as  to 
promote  healing. 

STYE. 

This  consists  in  a small  boil  or  abscess  formed  in  one  of  the  small  glands  of 
the  edge  of  the  eyelid.  It  is  often  exceedingly  painful,  and  surrounded  by 
much  inflammation.  Fomenting  with  hot  water,  and  the  application  of  warm 
bread  and  milk  poultices,  is  the  best  local  treatment  in  the  first  instance.  As 
soon  as  a white  head  forms  it  should  be  pricked  with  a needle,  and  if  the 
inflammation  and  surrounding  hardness  do  not  speedily  disappear,  the  applica- 
tion of  a little  citrine  ointment  twice  a day  (not  letting  it  get  into  the  eye)  will 
be  desirable.  A stye  often  denotes  cold  or  a little  stomach  derangement,  in 
which  case  a mild  aperient  will  be  desirable. 

TUMOURS. 

By  this  term  we  designate  all  swellings  possessing  moro  or  less  solidity. 
Speaking  in  general  terms,  they  may  consist  of  enlargement  of  natural  struc- 
tures more  or  less  modified,  such  as  fatty  tumours,  or  of  new  growths,  such  as 
cancerous  tumours.  They  arc  all  living  bodies,  aud  supplied  with  bloodvessels 
to  a greater  or  less  extent,  but  are  incapable  of  any  independent  existence. 
Tumours  may  be  considered  ns  simple  or  malignant : the  first  merely  incon- 
venience by  their  size  and  position,  and  do  not  kill  except  by  mechanical  inter- 
ference with  vital  parts;  such  are  the  fatty,  fleshy,  and  encysted  tumours:  the 
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second  kill  by  the  constitutional  derangement  which  naturally  accompanies 
them,  and  also  by  the  irritation  and  exhaustion  which  the  local  mischief  reflects 
on  the  general  system ; such  are  the  cancerous  and  fungous  tumours. 

Treatment. — Medical  means  will  sometimes  prove  successful  in  the  cure. 
Iodine  may  be  taken  internally  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium as  in  F.  7 ; or  they  may  be  applied  externally  by  painting  the  surface 
daily  with  the  tincture  or  rubbing  in  the  ointment  F.  142.  Mild  mercurials 
may  be  useful,  such  as  the  compound  calomel  pill  each  night,  or  the  alterative 
solution  F.  5.  The  solution  of  potash  is  also  a good  remedy.  Where,  however, 
the  disease  has  gone  to  any  extent,  the  knife  of  the  surgeon  generally  affords 
the  only  available  means  of  cure ; and  when  the  tumour  is  simple  and  innocent, 
success  will  mostly  attend  the  removal;  but  if  it  be  a malignant  growth,  the 
result  will  be  very  uncertain,  for  if  the  entire  system  be  tainted,  the  disease 
will  speedily  reappear. 


ULCERATION. 

We  have  referred  to  this  morbid  process  under  the  head  of  inflammation, 
from  which  it  commonly  results.  It  consists  in  the  removal  of  some  part  of 
the  natural  substance  of  the  external  or  internal  surface  of  the  body  by  absorp- 
tion, and  is  attended  with  secretion  of  matter  or  some  kind  of  discharge.  As  a 
surgical  complaint  it  occurs  externally,  and  may  arise  of  itself  or  be  the  conse- 
quence of  any  injury,  such  as  a contusion  or  a burn.  The  legs  are  very  apt  to 
become  affected.  Ulcers  are  of  various  kinds,  as  to  appearance  and  symptoms, 
and  accordingly  require  different  treatment : their  characters  often  change  from 
one  form  to  another. 

Healthy  Ulcees  present  a tolerably  even  surface,  composed  of  little  red 
eminences,  which  are  termed  granulations : it  secretes  pale  creamy  matter,  and 
there  are  white  smooth  delicate-looking  edges  where  the  new  skin  is  beginning 
to  form.  Here  the  process  of  healing  is  going  on  gradually,  and  all  that  is 
requisite  is  to  avoid  irritation,  and  to  protect  the  sore  from  the  access  of  the 
external  air : a little  pressure  and  some  simple  application  are  alone  necessary 
for  the  cure.  If  the  ulcer  be  of  small  extent,  strips  of  soap  or  adhesive  plaster 
may  be  applied : if  it  be  of  larger  dimensions,  simple  ointment  or  cerate 
may  be  used,  such  as  that  of  spermaceti,  calamine,  or  lead,  spread  on  lint,  over 
which  a bandage  may  be  applied,  or,  if  inconvenient,  strips  of  adhesive  plaster. 
If  the  granulations  he  too  abundant,  and  rise  too  high,  which  constitutes  what 
is  commonly  called  proud  flesh,  they  may  be  rubbed  over  with  lunar  caustic,  and 
the  part  should  be  bandaged  somewhat  more  tightly. 

Inflamed  Ulcees  are  attended  with  pain  and  much  surrounding  redness. 
The  discharge  is  deficient  or  thin  and  bloody;  there  is  often  a thick  fur  on  the 
surface,  and  the  edges  are  thickened  and  irregular.  Fomentation  with  hot 
water  or  decoction  of  poppy-heads  and  warm  bread  and  water  poultices  are 
the  best  applications.  Aperient  and  alterative  medicines  are  desirable.  Five 
grains  compound  calomel  pill  every  night  or  every  other  night,  followed  by 
F.  44  or  G8  in  the  morning,  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  Or  the 
pills  F.  36,  37,  38,  66,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  may  be  taken 
every  night  or  two.  Rest  is  desirable,  and  the  diet  should  be  lowered.  In- 
flamed as  well  as  indolent  and  irritable  ulcers,  when  occurring  in  the  legs,  arc 
very  often  connected  with  an  enlarged  state  of  veins,  and  consequently  increased 
pressure  of  the  blood,  when  it  is  essential  to  afford  support  by  bandage  or 
elastic  stocking  as  soon  as  it  can  be  bomo. 


Ibritable  Ulcees  often  have  somewhat  the  inflamed  character.  They  arc 
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excessively  tender  and  painful ; tlie  surface  is  uneven ; the  discharge  is  thin ; 
and  the  edges  are  irregular.  The  occasional  application  of  cold  poultices  is  very 
desirable,  and  two  or  three  folds  of  lint  kept  constantly  wet  with  cold  water, 
and  retained  in  place  with  a light  bandage,  will  often  agree  well.  Nitric  acid 
lotion,  made  by  adding  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the  acid  to  a pint  of  water,  used 
once  or  twice  a day,  or  the  caustic  solution  F.  137,  applied  with  a feather,  will 
often  assist  materially  in  making  the  sore  take  on  a more  healthy  action.  Oint- 
ments seldom  agree,  but  sometimes  we  may  make  use  of  that  of  spermaceti  in 
addition  to  the  other  means.  Constitutional  treatment  is  always  more  or  less 
desirable.  Where  there  is  much  general  irritation,  calomel  and  opium,  one 
grain  of  each,  may  be  given  every  night  at  bed-time,  or  from  five  to  eight  of 
Dover’s  powder.  Aperients  may  be  desirable,  F.  68,  70,  or  such  as  are  more 
stomachic,  as  F.  47,  106.  Tonics  even  may  be  required. 

Indolent  Uloees  are  those  in  which  there  is  no  tendency  to  heat.  The 
surface  is  glazy  and  irregular,  and  does  not  secrete;  the  edges  are  raised, 
hardened,  and  everted.  There  is  no  energy  in  the  vessels  of  the  part,  and  often 
a weak  and  languid  state  of  constitution.  Stimulating  applications,  such  as  the 
red  precipitate  ointment,  the  black  wash,  or  nitric  acid  lotion,  made  with  sixty  or 
eighty  drops  of  the  acid  to  a pint  of  water,  should  be  used  twice  a day,  or  the 
sulphate  of  copper  may  be  lightly  applied  once  a day.  If  the  leg  be  the  part 
affected,  it  should  be  kept  well  bandaged.  When  some  progress  in  healing  has 
been  made,  the  limb  may  be  encased  from  the  toes  to  the  knee  by  evenly-applied 
strips  of  soap  plaster  with  the  best  effect.  Aperients  and  tonics  may  often  be 
required,  according  to  the  state  of  the  constitution.  F.  129,  166  will  often  be 
found  serviceable  medicine  in  the  indolent  ulcers  of  old  people. 

Scrofulous  sores  combine  the  characters  of  indolent  and  irritable  ulcers,  and 
are  very  difficult  to  heal.  The  constitutional  treatment  as  well  as  the  local 
management  has  been  fully  discussed  under  the  head  of  scrofula. 

Sloughing  and  Gangeenous  Ulcees  occur  generally  in  those  whose  con- 
stitutional powers  are  lowered  by  intemperance  or  debility,  and  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  unwholesome  atmosphere.  The  surface  of  such  sores  is  dark  and 
free  from  any  discharge  ; the  edges  are  livid  ; there  is  low  fever,  and  often  much 
irritation.  The  disease  usually  spreads  rapidly,  and  when  gangrenous  ulce- 
ration presents  itself  in  crowded  hospital  wards  it  is  apt  to  prove  infectious. 
The  local  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  warm  poultices  of  bread  and 
water  or  linseed  meal:  the  use  of  the  strong  nitric  acid  lotion,  or  of  the  diluted 
solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  (Burnett’s  disinfecting  solution),  which  may  be 
applied  twice  a day  Opium  should  be  given  in  pretty  full  doses  at  intervals, 
or  at  bed-time  only,  as  required.  If  there  be  much  debility,  bark  or  quinine 
must  be  given,  as  per  F.  159,  161,  162,  for  example : the  bowels  must  be  kept 
freely  relieved  with  such  medicines  as  F.  44,  68,  69,  and  finally  the  patient 
must  be  kept  well  supported  with  nourishment  and  stimulus  of  such  kind  as 
appears  most  desirable. 

Sinuous  Ulcees  are  those  which  have  one  or  more  small  openings,  and 
occupy  long  narrow  false  passages.  A fistula  is  a sinuous  ulcer,  running  up  by 
the  side  of  the  lower  bowel  or  by  the  side  of  the  urethra,  and  generally  opening 
into  those  parts.  Sinuous  ulcers  may,  however,  occur  in  any  other  locality, 
especially  as  consequences  of  acute  or  chronic  abscesses.  Stimulating  injections, 
or  other  applications,  such  as  a slip  of  lint  smeared  with  red  precipitate  oint- 
ment and  passed  in  with  a probe,  will  sometimes  heal  them,  but  if  that  do  not 
speedily  succeed,  the  best  mode  of  treating  them  when  they  are  sufficiently 
superficial  is  to  lay  them  open  by  slitting  them  up  with  a knife  on  a director,  so 
as  to  convert  them  into  simple  ulcers,  which  must  be  kept  well  open  by  inserting 
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ml  precipitate  ointment  on  lint  into  tlie  wound,  so  as  to  get  them  to  heal  from 
the  bottom. 

Ulcers  sometimes  occur  in  the  mouth  and  nose,  which,  though  small  and 
apparently  insignificant,  often  occasion  much  inconvenience  and  are  difficult  to 
heal.  Touching  them  daily  with  lunar  caustic  is  the  best  local  treatment,  but 
they  are  generally  connected  with  some  constitutional  derangement,  which 
mainly  requires  attention.  Mild  alterative  and  aperient  medicines  may  be  given 
in  the  first  instance,  and  subsequently  tonics.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many 
small  ulcers  occurring  on  the  face  or  other  parts  of  the  body : occasionally  when 
neglected  they  may  assume  a malignant  character. 

VEINS,  ENLARGED  OR  VARICOSE. 

These  are  most  apt  to  occur  in  the  legs,  extending  up  the  thigh.  The  veiu3 
are  probably  originally  weak,  especially  the  valves,  which  we  have  described  in 
speaking  of  their  anatomy.  Too  much  standing  is  a common  cause  of  these 
veins  becoming  over  distended,  also  any  obstruction  of  the  veins  above  the 
limb,  which  may  be  occasioned  by  'a  torpid  state  of  the  bowels  or  by  pregnancy  : 
thus  the  constant  pressure  of  the  long  columns  of  blood  causes  the  valves  to 
give  way,  and  thereby  the  veins  are  rendered  irregularly  dilated.  As  the  veins 
thus  become  diseased,  the  hindrance  to  the  return  of  the  blood  increases  and 
constitutes  a common  cause  for  the  formation  of  ulcers  in  the  legs,  either  over 
the  veins  or  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  When  the  varicose  veins  are 
very  tumid  with  blood  they  may  suddenly  give  way,  and  much  blood  be  lost. 

Treatment. — Varicose  veins  cannot  be  cured  under  ordinary  circumstances  if 
they  be  much  diseased,  and  our  object  must  be  to  prevent  their  getting  worse. 
Support  and  pressure  are  our  chief  means,  and  can  be  applied  in  the  shape  of 
bandages  and  laced  or  elastic  stockings,  as  most  convenient.  Constipation  must 
not  be  allowed  to  exist.  If  the  veins  become  inflamed  and  tender,  rest  in  the 
recumbent  position,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the  blood,  and  the  constant 
application  of  cold  water,  lead  lotion,  or  F.  124  must  be  resorted  to. 

If  a vein  burst,  the  bleeding  may  be  readily  arrested  by  lajing  the  person 
down  flat  on  the  ground  or  on  a bed ; all  covering  and  clotted  blood  should  be 
removed  from  the  part ; and  the  finger  placed  over  the  small  opening  from 
which  the  blood  proceeds.  A small  firm  pad  of  lint  or  linen  may  then  be  placed 
over  the  opening,  and  retained  in  its  place  by  three  or  four  strips  of  plaster 
fixed  across  it ; over  this  the  leg  should  bo  bandaged  from  the  foot  to  the  knee, 
and  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  for  a day  or  two.  The  pad  should  not 
be  removed  for  some  days,  and  must  previously  be  well  soaked  with  warm  water. 


WARTS 

Consist  of  a numbsr  of  small  stalks  or  vegetations,  which  spring  up  closely, 
side  by  side,  having  their  roots  in  the  true  skin.  The  application0  of  acrid  or 
corrosive  substances  serves  to  remove  them.  The  juice  of  the  spurge  or  that  of 
the  celandine  may  be  rubbed  on  them  twice  a day.  Strong  pyroligneous  or 
noetic  acid  may  be  applied  with  a camel-hair  brush,  or,  what  is  still  more 
efficient,  strong  nitric  acid  may  be  used  once  a day.  This  last  requires  great 
care;  a very  small  portion  only  should  be  applied  with  a silver  probe  or  small 
piece  of  wood,  the  surface  surrounding  the  wart  being  well  protected  with 
adhesive  plaster.  Superficial  cancer  has  the  appearance  of  a warty  growth  in 
the  first  instance.  The  common  carbonate  of  magnesia,  taken  in  small  tea- 
spoonful  doses  twice  a day,  is  said  to  have  a powerful  constitutional  influence  in 
destroying  warts  when  very  numerous. 
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WHITLOW. 

This  is  a small  abscess,  forming  generally  close  to  the  edge  of  the  nail,  under 
the  strong  cellular  membrane,  or  web,  which  extends  from  them  round  the  finger. 
A whitlow  may  form  in  front  of  the  finger,  but  they  generally  break  at  the  edge 
or  under  the  nail.  The  disease  may  be  occasioned  by  any  irritation,  but  a 
peculiar  state  of  constitution  seems  to  have  something  to  do  with  their  occasion. 
Whitlows  are  very  painful  and  tedious,  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  the 
fnatter  is  confined. 

The  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  part  well  poulticed,  and  giving  the 
matter  vent  as  soon  as  possible,  by  removing  the  skin  when  it  blisters  up,  or  by 
making  such  an  opening  as  is  requisite  with  the  point  of  a lancet,  and  if  the 
inflammation  seems  deep-seated,  we  must  take  care  to  make  the  opening  suf- 
ficient. The  fever  and  irritation  which  accompanies  a whitlow  often  makes  an 
aperient  desirable — five  grains  of  blue  pill  and  the  draught  F.  68 ; where  the 
pain  is  excessive,  an  anodyne  may  even  be  desirable. 

Wounds. 

An  Incised  Wound  is  a clean  cut,  which  may  be  made  by  any  sharp  instru- 
ment, and  if  not  very  deep,  or  accompanied  with  much  bleeding,  is  rarely  of 
consequence.  The  chief  object  which  is  desirable  is  to  bring  the  edges  of  the 
wound  as  closely  together  as  possible,  so  as  to  obtain  direct  and  immediate 
union.  This  we  can  effect  with  long  slips  of  adhesive  plaster,  soap  plaster,  or 
common  court  plaster,  laid  across,  with  small  intervals  between  them.  If  no 
plaster  be  at  hand,  strips  of  linen,  smeared  with  white  of  egg,  will  answer  the 
same  purpose.  If  the  wound  be  extensive,  a fold  or  two  of  lint  or  linen  rag 
may  be  laid  over  the  plaster,  and  bound  on  with  a few  turns  of  bandage.  If 
the  part  swell,  the  bandage  can  be  loosened  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours, 
but,  if  possible,  the  plaster  should  remain  undisturbed  for  three  or  four  days,  so 
as  to  obtain  what  is  technically  termed  union  by  first  intention.  The  position 
of  the  injured  part  is  important ; it  should  be  as  easy  and  relaxed  as  possible, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  strain  or  disturbance.  The  part  may  inflame,  when  it  will 
throb,  and  become  very  tender.  In  such  case  the  plaster  must  be  removed,  one 
or  two  strips  be  reapplied,  and  a cold  poultice  or  a pad  of  lint,  constantly  wet 
with  cold  water,  kept  to  it  until  the  symptoms  have  subsided.  When  an  incised 
wound  is  extensive,  and  somewhat  irregular,  as  is  often  the  case  in  scalp  wounds, 
a few  tied  stitches,  with  intervals  between  them,  are  often  desirable.  These 
are  best  inserted  with  a silk  thread  and  a glover’s  needle.  (See  Cut  Theoat, 
Hjemoeehage.) 

Punctueed  Wounds  oe  Stabs. — Even  when  not  of  such  depth  as  to  cause 
immediate  serious  mischief,  these  do  not  repair  themselves  so  rapidly  as  incised 
wounds.  They  are-  apt  not  to  heal  from  the  bottom,  but  to  close  near  the  surface 
first,  when  the  matter  which  forms  collects,  and  becomes  confined.  Where  a 
splinter,  a thorn,  or  other  foreign  body  has  run  into  the  flesh,  it  is  often  difficult, 
and  sometimes  impossible,  to  extract  it,  or  the  extraction  may  only  be  partially 
effected.  When  it  is  desirable  to  get  rid  of  a foreign  body  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion, it  is  much  better  at  once  to  cut  down  with  a lancet  in  the  direction  which 
it  has  taken,  than  to  go  poking  and  squeezing  after  it.  Much  irritation  and 
inflammation  often  follow  on  these  apparently  insignificant  injuries;  the  pain 
and  swelling  often  extend  up  the  limb,  and  red  lines  of  inflammation  are  seen 
running  towards  the  trunk ; much  fever  may  come  on  in  consequence,  and  even 
lock-jaw  has  been  known  to  result. 

Our  treatment  must  be  that  of  inflammation;  cold  water  dressing  may  be 
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Vised  In  the  first,  instance,  but  if  mischief  he  apparent,  aperients  and  leeches 
may  be  necessary,  and  then  we  must  encourage  the  formation  of  matter  as 
speedily  as  possible  by  hot  poultices  and  fomentations.  As  soon  as  ever  matter 
is  formed,  free  exit  should  be  afforded  for  it  by  the  use  of  the  lancet,  and  a 
great  cause  of  irritation  will  thus  be  removed. 

Contused  and  Beuised  Wounds  are  where  a part  is  crushed  and  cut  at 
the  same  time.  If  the  edges  can  be  brought  together  with  strips  of  plaster,  or 
even  a few  stitches  at  any  part,  it  is  highly  desirable,  but  that  can  rarely  be 
done.  Pads  of  lint  or  linen,  kept  constantly  wet  with  cold  water  or  the  arnica 
lotion,  constitute  the  best  dressing,  or  cold  poultices  may  be  applied,  if  preferred. 
If  the  bruised  part  be  so  injured  as  to  lose  its  vitality,  it  tends  to  slough  or 
mortify,  becoming  pale  cr  darker-coloured  than  natural.  As  soon  as  matter 
begins  to  form,  and  the  extent  of  the  dead  part  becomes  defined,  we  should 
promote  its  separation  by  keeping  warm  poultices  of  linseed  meal  or  bread  and 
water  applied,  which  must  be  continued  until  the  slough  comes  away,  and  then 
the  remaining  wound  must  be  treated  as  an  ulcer. 

Laceeated  WoUnds  may  amount  merely  to  a scratch,  which  soon  heals  if 
properly  protected,  and  not  allowed  to  become  irritated  by  any  foreign  body,  such 
as  soda  or  soap,  in  which  case  it  may  almost  assume  the  character  of  a poisoned 
wound,  and  become  very  troublesome.  A lacerated  wound  may,  however,  go  to 
a considerable  depth,  and  in  itself  be  a very  serious  matter.  It  may  be  caused 
by  a hook  or  nail,  or  any  sharp  projecting  point  of  wood  or  metal.  • If  the  flesh 
be  tom  without  being  stripped  off,  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  apply  a little 
plaster,  or  even  a stitch  or  two,  but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  attempt  too  much 
in  that  way  3 whether  plaster  or  stitches  be  used  or  not,  the  cold  water  dressing 
should  be  used  as  already  described,  but  should  much  inflammation  ensue,  warm 
bread  poultices  must  be  resorted  to,  so  as  to  promote  the  formation  of  matter, 
which  cannot  be  avoided,  and  even  if  there  be  no  great  amount  of  inflammation, 
warm  poultices  may  be  desirable  subsequently  to  the  cold  water  dressing,  and 
when  union  has  taken  place  to  some  extent,  so  as  to  clear  and  cleanse  the  wound, 
and  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  simple  ulceration. 
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This  state  essentially  and  primarily  depends  on  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric 
air  from  the  lungs,  owing  to  any  cause,  so  that  the  blood  is  prevented  from  un- 
dei-going  its  due  change.  Other  mischief  may  combine  with  the  mere  exclusion 
of  air,  as  I shall  point  out.  Disease  of  the  lungs  and  air-passages  often  causes 
death  finally  by  producing  suffocation,  but  we  shall  now  only  speak  of  those 
cases  in  which  it  is  more  directly  and  artificially  occasioned.  Thus  it  may  be 
caused  by:  1st,  stifling;  2nd,  foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx  or  windpipe;  3rd, 
hanging  or  strangulation;  4th,  drowning. 

Stifling,  or  a simple  state  of  suffocation,  may  depend  on  the  admission  of 
air  through  the  nose  and  mouth  being  prevented. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Larynx  or  Windpipe. — The  entrance  into  the  air- 
passages,  is  most  carefully  protected,  so  as  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  any  foreign 
body,  which  can  only  find  admission  by  mischance,  and  this  is  requisite,  for  if  the 
smallest  substance  gain  access,  it  causes  so  much  irritation  and  spasm  as  to  give 
rise  to  serious  interference  with  the  respiration,  over  and  above  that  which  the 
mere  mechanical  obstruction  will  occasion.  Tbis  is  shown  if  the  veriest  trifle,  such 
as  a drop  of  any  liquid,  or  a few  particles  of  any  coarse  powder,  such  as  bran, 
be  inhaled,  when  violent  coughing  and  much  feeling  of  strangulation  will  be 
occasioned,  and  the  irritation  may  even  cause  subsequent  inflammation.  As 
already  pointed  out,  a solid  substance  may  sometimes  stick  in  the  swallow  or 
gullet,  and  this  will  occasion  inconvenience,  attended  with  pain,  retching,  and  a 
sense  of  oppression,  but  this  is  very  different  from  the  suffocative  tendency  caused 
by  foreign  bodies  in  the  larynx  or  windpipe.  In  eating  or  drinking,  food  null 
sometimes  pass  into  the  larynx  (go  the  wrong  way,  as  it  is  called),  when  it  is 
swallowed  hastily,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  an  endeavour  to  make  an  in- 
spiration, or  an  attempt  to  speak.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  when  the 
food  has  been  imperfectly  masticated,  and  in  separate  pieces,  instead  of  one  pulpy 
mass.  The  accident  sometimes  occurs  in  vomiting,  especially  if  the  person  be 
in  a state  of  intoxication.  A small  solid  body,  such  as  a pea,  a cherry-stone,  or 
a piece  of  metal  held  carelessly  in  the  mouth,  may  be  drawn  into  the  air-passages, 
and  so  cause  suffocation. 

Treatment. — The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  by  an  unprofessional  person  is 
to  pass  the  finger  as  far  down  the  throat  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  the  substance 
may  have  lodged  just  at  the  top  of  the  opening  into  the  larynx:  this  will  be 
the  more  probable  if  it  be  pointed,  like  a fish-bone,  and  in  such  cases  it  may 
probably  be  removed.  A solid  body  passing  beyond  the  larynx  and  windpipe  will 
sometimes  lodge  in  one  of  the  large  air-tubes  of  the  lungs,  where,  if  it  becomes 
fixed,  and  although  it  may  not  occasion  such  immediate  inconvenience  as  when 
higher  up,  yet  it  will  usually  give  rise  to  inflammation  of  acute  or  chronic 
character. 

Hanging. — Suspension  of  the  body  by  the  neck  occasions  death  in  three 
ways : by  pressure  on  the  larynx  or  windpipe,  so  as  to  cause  suffocation ; by 
compression  of  the  veins  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  impede  the  return  of  blood  from 
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the  brain,  thereby  causing  congestion  and  apoplexy ; and  by  the  violent  jerk  to 
the  spine,  the  neck  being  dislocated.  The  two  former  modes  of  action  usually 
combine  together  in  their  influence;  the  last  is  of  a more  rare  occurrence,  and 
can  only  be  supposed  to  take  place  when  there  is  a considerable  fall,  as  in  a public 
execution.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  death  is  most  instantaneous,  and  where 
the  fatal  result  does  not  depend  on  dislocation  of  the  neck,  it  is  probable  that 
the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  windpipe  is  rarely  completely  interrupted, 
and  we  may  believe  that  the  impeded  state  of  the  circulation  of  the  biain  con- 
stitutes the  greater  mischief.  The  chance  of  recovery  must,  of  course,  depend 
on  the  amount  of  pressure,  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  applied,  but 
generally  very  few  minutes  will  elapse  before  death  ensues. 

Treatment. — Of  course  not  a moment  is  to  be  lost  in  cutting  a person  down, 
and  removing  any  pressure  from  the  neck.  The  arms  should  be  immediately 
tied  up,  a vein  in  each  freely  opened,  even  with  a penknife,  and  if  it  can  be 
obtained,  a pint  of  blood  should  be  suffered  to  flow.  The  clothes  should  be  re- 
moved, the  body  placed  in  a semi-recumbent  position,  and  cold  water  dashed 
over  it ; the  chest  should  be  perseveringly  rubbed  with  sal  volatile,  turpentine, 
or  spirit  of  any  kind. 

Strangulation  causes  death  in  a very  similar  way  to  hanging,  but  there  are 
usually  more  external  marks  of  violence,  and  more  appearance  of  struggling 
having  taken  place. 

Drowning. — Total  immersion  in  the  water  for  a very  few  minutes  is 
generally  sufiicient  to  cause  death,  but  recovery  may  ensue  after  the  lapse  of  a 
longer  space  of  time,  when  the  immersion  has  been  but  partial,  and  it  would 
even  appear  that  when  a person  falls  into  the  water  in  a state  of  insensibility, 
especially  when  it  arises  from  any  concussion,  that  complete  loss  of  vitality  may 
not  take  place  for  a considerable  length  of  time.  The  chance  of  life  much  de- 
pends on  due  means  of  restoration  being  resorted  to  immediately  the  body  is 
recovered  from  the  water,  and  therefore  the  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  on  such  an  occasion  may  be  most  serviceable,  even  to  an  unprofessional 
person. 

PROPER  METHOD  OF  TREATMENT  IN  CASES  OF  DROWNING. 

It  is  a lamentable  fact,  that  by  carrying  out  the  rules  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society,  and  of  the  methods  popularly  adopted  in  cases  of  drowning,  death  has 
been  caused  in  numerous  instances  in  which  life  would  otherwise  have  been 
restored,  by  the  means  described  below,  and  which  has  been  termed  “ Dr. 
Marshall  Hall’s  Method,”  as  that  gentleman  was  the  first  to  advocate  this 
natural,  simple,  and  effective  system. 

The  following  rules  are  copied  from  Dr.  Marshall  Hall’s  new  work,  on 
" Prone  or  Postural  Respiration  in  Drowning”  : — 

RULES  TO  BE  ADOPTED  IN  EVERY  CASE. 

I.  Send  with  all  speed  for  medical  aid,  articles  of  clothing,  blankets,  &c.,  but 

II.  Lose  not  a moment  of  time,  treat  the  patient  on  the  spot,  in  the  open 
air,  exposing  the  face  and  chest  freely  to  the  breeze  (except  in  too  cold 
weather)  ; then  to  excite  respiration, 

III.  Place  the  patient  gently  and  for  a moment  or  two  on  the  face. 

TO  EXCITE  RESPIRATION. 

1st.  By  irritating  the  nostrils  by  snuff,  hartshorn,  &c. 

2nd.  By  irritating  the  fauces  by  a feather,  &c. 
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3rd.  By  dashing  hot  and  cold  water  alternately  on  the  face  and  chest.  If 
these  means  fail 

TO  IMITATE  EESPIEATION. 

V . Replace  the  patient  on  his  face,  his  wrist  under  his  forehead,  and — 

1st.  Turn  the  hody  gradually,  hut  completely,  on  the  side,  and  a little 
mobe,  and  then  again  on  the  face  alternately. 

2nd.  When  replaced,  apply  pressure  along  the  back  ribs,  and  then  remove  it, 
and  proceed  as  before. 

3rd.  Let  the  measures  he  repeated  gently,  deliberately,  hut  efficiently  and 
perseveringly,  sixteen  times  in  the  minute  only. 

YI.  Continuing  these  measures,  rubbing  all  the  limbs  upward,  making  firm 
pressure  energetically. 

VII.  Replace  the  wet  clothes  by  such  other  covering,  &c.,  as  can  he 
procured. 

OMIT  THE  WAEM  BATH  UNTIL  EESPIEATION  BE  BE-ESTABLISHED. 

This  treatment  has  proved  effectual  after  the  body  of  a young  man  was  com- 
pletely submerged  ten  minutes  in  the  Southampton  Docks,  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1857,  as  administered  by  Mr.  Wiblin,  Surgeon  and  Medical  Superin- 
tendent of  Quarantine,  Port  of  Southampton. 
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Poisons  are  those  substances  which,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  prove  in- 
jurious by  their  own  special  nature : they  may,  of  course,  also  be  hurtful  if 
applied  to  any  other  part  of  the  body ; thus,  arsenical  vapour  may  find  its  way  into 
the  system  by  the  lungs,  and  lead  through  the  skin,  and  so  produce  their  noxious 
influence.  Thus  oxalic  acid  has  been  taken  instead  of  Epsom  salts,  and  lau- 
danum swallowed  instead  of  black  draught ; it  is  highly  desirable  to  be  able 
to  act  in  any  such  emergency  until  medical  aid  can  be  obtained.  When  poi- 
soning is  suspected  to  have  occurred,  it  will  be  desirable  that  any  portion  of  the 
food  last  taken,  which  has  been  left,  should  be  preserved,  and  also  the  matters 
vomited,  in  order  to  submit  them  to  meclical  inspection. 

When  any  poisonous  substance  has  been  taken,  our  first  object  must  be  to 
remove  it  from  the  stomach  with  as  little  delay  as  possible ; by  their  acrid  and 
irritating  properties  some  poisons  will  evacuate  themselves  from  the  stomach, 
and  We  have  merely  to  encourage  the  vomiting  with  warm  water  or  any  other 
mild  diluent.  When  there  is  no  sickness,  or  it  appears  insufficient,  an  emetic 
ought  immediately  to  be  administered.  Half  a drachm,  or  about  one-third  of 
a teaspoonful  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol),  dissolved  in  a wineglassful 
of  warm  water,  will  generally  cause  vomiting  promptly,  or  if  necessary, 
it  may  be  repeated  in  ten  minutes;  this  is  the  best  emetic,  but  if  it  be 
not  at  hand,  ipecacuanha  may  be  given  in  doses  of  half  a drachm  or  a small 
teaspoonful,  or  antiinonial  wine  in  doses  of  a large  tablespoonful  repeated  as 
often  as  requisite.  If,  however,  the  poison  be  narcotic,  the  last  two  emetic 
substances  may  not  prove  efficient,  and  if  sulphate  of  zinc  is  not  to  be  had,  two 
or  three  teaspoonfuls  of  flour  of  mustard,  mixed  in  a quarter  pint  of  water, 
will  make  a good  substitute,  though,  perhaps,  if  medical  aid  be  at  hand,  the 
use  of  the  stomach-pump  may  be  more  desirable ; in  such  a case  we  should  not 
rely  merely  on  the  emetic,  but  if  it  do  not  act  speedily,  we  must  irritate  the 
throat  by  passing  the  finger  as  far  back  as  we  can.  When  an  emetic  has  been 
given  in  a case  of  poisoning,  no  warm  water  or  other  fluid  ought  to  be  drank 
until  retching  commences,  as  otherwise  it  will  interfere  with  the  emetic  action. 
When  the  stomach  has  been  thoroughly  relieved,  the  next  consideration  will 
be  as  to  the  best  means  of  counteracting  the  injurious  effects  produced,  and  we 
will,  therefore,  now  proceed  briefly  to  point  out  the  treatment  most  appropriate 
for  each  of  the  principal  poisons,  and  at  the  same  time  mention  the  symptoms 
which  indicate  their  having  been  taken. 

Strong  Mineral  Acids:  Sulphuric,  or  Vitriol;  Nitric,  or  Aqua 
Eortis  ; Hydrochloric,  or  Muriatic,  or  Spirit  op  Salt. — Symptoms . — 
Intense  heat  in  the  throat ; more  or  less  difficulty  in  swallowing : sickness ; 
excruciating  pain  in  the  stomach;  the  inside  of  the  lips  and  mouth  discoloured, 
having  a burnt  appearance. 

Treatment. — No  emetic  must  be  given,  as  it  will  only  aggravate  the  mis- 
chief of  these  caustic  and  irritant  poisons.  We  must  endeavour  to  counteract 
and  neutralise  their  influence  by  the  abundant  administration  of  alkalis  of 
any  kind  that  can  be  most  readily  procured:  magnesia,  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, carbonate  of  soda,  and  in  the  absence  of  these,  whiting,  or  even  the 
lime  plaster  from  the  walls : these  should  be  mixed  with  a considerable  quan- 
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tity  of  water,  and  plenty  of  any  mild  diluent,  such  as  milk,  thin  gruel,  barley 
broth,  &c.,  should  be  given.  Violent  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
may  result  from  these  poisons  if  they  do  not  destroy  in  the  first  instance. 

Oxalic  Acid. — Symptoms. — Burning  pain  in  the  stomach  and  throat; 
generally  much  vomiting  of  dark-coloured  matter ; great  prostration  of  strength 
when  it  has  been  taken  in  large  quantity. 

Treatment. — No  emetic  is  usually  requisite : the  antidotes  are  chalk,  mag- 
nesia, carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  whiting  : gruel  and  milk  and  water  should  be 
drank  freely.  Irritation  and  inflammation  will  often  occur  after  poisoning  with 
oxalic  acid.  In  what  is  sold  in  shops  as  “ Salts  of  Lemons”  or  “ Salt  of 
Sorrel,”  oxalic  acid  is  the  principal  ingredient. 

Soda,  Potash,  Lime,  oe  Ammonia. — These  may  be  swallowed  by  accident, 
especially  in  the  form  of  common  washing  soda,  pearl  ash,  or  soap-lees. 

Symptoms. — Sharp  burning  pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach;  sense  of  tight- 
ness; difficulty  of  swallowing;  injury  to  the  lining  of  the  mouth  and  lips  by 
the  caustic  action  ; violent  vomiting. 

Treatment. — Any  innocent  acid  will  serve  as  an  antidote,  decomposing  the 
alkali,  such  as  vinegar  or  lemon -juice  and  water  : a considerable  quantity  of 
common  sweet  oil  may  be  swallowed  subsequently,  or  indeed,  if  nearest  at  hand, 
may  be  given  instead  of  acids.  Inflammatory  symptoms  may  come  on  after- 
wards. 

Aesenic  is  a well  known  and  deadly  poison,  almost  tasteless,  very  often 
resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  murder  and  suicide.  Happily  now  it  is  not  so 
easily  obtainable  as  formerly,  its  sale  being  now  restricted  by  law.  Its  presence 
is  very  readily  detected  by  chemical  examination,  whether  contained  in  the  food 
or  remaining  in  the  body,  which  is  usually  the  case  with  any  one  who  has  died 
from  its  effects. 

Symptoms. — Dryness,  heat,  and  tightness  in  the  throat ; burning  pain  in  the 
stomach;  sickness;  faintness;  general  depression  and  uneasiness;  purging; 
shortness  of  breath;  cramps  in  the  legs  and  arms;  weak  j pulse;  cold,  clammy 
skin;  lividity  of  the  surface;  delirium;  stupor;  convulsions;  the  matter 
vomited  is  usually  brownish  mucus,  which  soon  becomes  streaked  with  blood. 
The  signs  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  are  apt  to  vary  considerably  : in  some  the 
symptoms  are  those  of  excessive  irritation,  in  others  those  of  extreme  depres- 
sion, but  most  commonly  they  are  combined.  When  arsenic  has  been  taken  in 
small  and  repeated  doses,  the  most  common  symptoms  are  vomiting,  purging, 
pain  in  the  stomach,  and  fever,  with  general  constitutional  oppression.  Should 
the  sufferer  survive  the  first  stage  of  arsenical  poisoning,  slow  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  and  various  nervous  symptoms  will  follow. 

Treatment. — A sulphate  of  zinc  or  ipecacuanha  emetic  must  be  given  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  followed  up  with  copious  draughts  of  milk  and  water,  or  thin 
gruel,  with  which  magnesia  should  be  mixed.  After  an  hour  olive  oil  should 
be  given  in  doses  of  a tablespoonful  every  quarter  hour  until  it  pass  through 
the  bowels.  The  use  of  the  stomach-pump  may  be  desirable  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  there  is  a peculiar  preparation  of  iron  which  is  said  to  be  a good 
antidote,  but  these  are  only  available  at  the  hands  of  a medical  man ; in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  forms  of  irritant  poisoniug,  the  use  of  opium  is  very  bene- 
ficial. Arsenic  is  contained  in  the  substances  known  as  “ Scheele’s  green,” 
“ mineral  green,”  “ King’s  yellow,”  and  “ orpiment.” 

Bichloeide  of  Meecuet,  oe  Coeeosive  Sublimate,  and  the  othee 
Peep ae ati ONS  of  Meecuet. — There  is  a strong  coppery  taste  in  corrosive 
sublimate,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  recognised. 
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Symptoms. — Tightness  and  burning  in  the  throat ; pain  in  the  stomach  , 
vomiting  and  purging,  with  much  discharge  of  bloody  mucus ; great  straining 
to  make  water ; and,  as  a secondary  effect,  violent  salivation. 

Treatment. — Emetics  are  unnecessary.  A raw  egg  should  be  beaten  up  m 
a little  water  and  given  every  ten  minutes ; if  this  is  not  to  be  had,  flour  may 
he  mixed  up  with  water,  and  drank  freely ; milk  and  sugar  and  water  also 
serve  as  antidotes.  Olive  oil  given  every  hour  or  two  will  subsequently  be  of 
much  service  in  allaying  irritation. 

Antimony  : Tartar  Emetic  ; Butter  of  Antimony. — An  over-dose  of 
tartar  emetic  may  be  given  by  way  of  emetic. 

Symptoms. — Violent  vomiting  and  pain  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  followed 
by  purging  and  colic. 

Treatment. — Half  a teaspoonful  of  powdered  bark  may  be  given  every  ten 
minutes  or  quarter  hour,  mixed  with  water,  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  doses, 
or  if  not  at  hand,  half  a cupful  of  strong  tea  may  be  substituted.  Olive  oil 
should  subsequently  be  administered. 

Nitrate  of  Silver,  oe  Lunae  Caustic. — A piece  may  be  swallowed  by 
accident. 

Symptoms. — Violent  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  other  signs  of  irritation. 

Treatment. — The  best  antidote  is  common  salt,  half  a teaspoonful  every  ten 
minutes  or  quarter  hour  to  the  extent  of  three  or  four  doses.  Soothing  diluents 
should  be  drank  freely ; subsequently  the  olive  oil  may  be  taken  as  before 
directed,  and  if  much  pain  continue,  a full  dose  of  laudanum  should  be  given. 

Lead,  Acetate  and  Carbonate  of. — The  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead  has 
much  the  appearance  of  white  sugar,  and  has  also  a sweetish  taste.  Goulard’s 
extract  is  a solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead. 

Symptoms. — A sense  of  constriction  about  the  stomach,  colic,  vomiting. 

Treatment. — The  administration  of  a sulphate  of  zinc  emetic.  An  ounce  of 
Epsom  salts  may  then  be  dissolved  in  a pint  of  warm  water,  and  of  this  a wine- 
glassful  may  be  given  every  ten  minutes  or  quarter  hour ; if  there  be  any  great 
pain,  five  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  to  each  dose.  Slow  poisoning  is 
generally  occasioned  by  the  carbonate  of  lead,  and  is  of  very  common  occur- 
rence with  lead-miners,  house-painters,  or  others  who  have  much  occasion  to 
handle  the  metal  or  its  preparations.  Water  in  leaden  cisterns,  or  passing 
through  lead  pipes,  will  sometimes  become  so  contaminated  as  to  exert  a poi- 
sonous influence. 

Hydrocyanic,  oe  Peussic  Acid. — This  is  the  most  terrible  of  poisons, 
from  the  rapidity  and  potency  of  its  action.  The  mere  smell  of  it  in  a con- 
centrated state  is  dangerous ; if  swallowed  in  sufficient  quantity  death  is  almost 
instantaneous;  but  if  the  dose  be  smaller,  the  fatal  result  may  not  occur  so 
promptly. 

Symptoms. — Speedy  insensibility ; slow  and  interrupted  respiration ; a glis- 
tening appearance  of  the  eyes,  with  dilated  pupils,  and  convulsions.  When  a 
large  dose  has  been  taken  there  is  little  chance  of  recovery  : giddiness  and  loss 
of  muscular  control  may  be  experienced,  even  where  the  quantity  has  been 
very  moderate. 

Treatment. — Cold  water  should  be  dashed  over  the  face  and  neck ; smelling 
salts  or  strong  solution  of  ammonia  should  be  held  to  the  nose,  and  a little 
brandy  or  sal  volatile  and  water  should  be  got  down  the  throat  as  speedily  as 
possiblo.  Subsequently  the  patient  should  be  kept  roused  by  the  administra- 
tion of  strong  coilee  and  other  stimulants,  and  by  moving  about  in  the  open 
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air.  The  oil  of  bitter  almond  and  cherry  laurel  water  are  poisonous,  owing  to 
the  hydrocyanic  acid  which  enters  into  their  composition. 

Opium,  Laudanum,  and  the  Salts  op  Morphine. — There  are  numerous 
recognised  preparations  into  the  composition  of  which  opium  enters.  Morphine 
is  its  active  sedative  principle.  Dalby’s  carminative,  Godfrey’s  cordial,  and 
other  popular  preparations  contain  opium,  and  these  and  even  laudanum  are 
largely  used  among  the  children  of  the  lower  classes,  and  by  ignorant  nurses; 
and  in  this  respect  they  are  assuredly  productive  of  a vast  amount  of  mischief. 
Not  only  is  their  use  far  more  often  attended  with  fatal  results  than  we  are  in 
any  way  able  to  ascertain,  but  we  may  also  feel  assured  that  the  after  conse- 
quences of  the  habitual  administration  of  opiates  in  infancy  have  a strong 
tendency  to  occasion  diseases  of  various  kinds.  We  have,  however,  here  merely 
to  treat  of  obvious  poisonous  influence. 

Symptoms. — Giddiness,  drowsiness,  and  stupor  are  the  direct  effects  of  a full 
dose  of  opium ; it  may  also  occasion  headache,  quick  and  irregular  pulse,  faint- 
ness, hurried  breathing,  copious  perspiration,  and  even  delirium  and  convul- 
s:ons.  The  symptoms  are,  however,  liable  to  much  variation,  according  to  the 
quantity  taken,  the  nature  of  the  constitution,  and  the  peculiar  state  of  the 
system  at  the  time ; and  such  is  the  case  whether  the  poisonous  influence  be 
sufficient  to  occasion  death  or  only  a minor  degree  of  injury.  • 

Treatment. — A sulphate  of  zinc  or  mustard  emetic  should  be  given  at  once, 
and  the  effect  accelerated  by  irritating  the  throat : if,  however,  the  patient  be 
so  far  unconscious  as  to  be  unable  to  swallow,  the  stomach-pump  affords  the 
only  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  poison,  and  should  be  resorted  to  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  Cold  water  may  be  dashed  over  the  head  and  face, 
ammonia  should  be  applied  to  the  nostrils,  and  the  patient  must  be  roused  by 
pinching  and  shaking.  When  the  stomach  is  emptied  and  well  washed  out 
with  warm  water,  either  through  the  agency  of  the  stomach-pump  or  emetics, 
a teaspoonful  of  sal  volatile  should  be  given  in  a little  cold  water,  and  small 
quantities  of  strong  tea  or  coffee  without  milk  or  sugar  may  be  repeatedly 
administered  at  short  intervals.  When  a large  amount  of  opium  has  been 
taken,  and  the  person  has  been  powerfully  affected,  he  must  not  be  suffered  to 
sleep  for  at  least  six  hours,  but  be  kept  walking  up  and  down  exposed  to  the 
air.  A strong  purgative  dose  should  be  given ; croton  oil  is,  perhaps,  the 
best,  and  if  the  head  continue  much  affected,  some  blood  must  be  taken  from 
the  arm. 

Digitalis,  Hemlock,  Aconite,  Tobacco,  and  other  Narcotics. — The 
symptoms  produced  by  these  poisons  are  in  a great  measure  similar  to  those 
caused  by  opium,  but  in  addition  to  their  narcotic  action,  many  of  them  have 
much  irritating  acrid  powrer  when  taken  in  large  quantity,  aconite  or  monks- 
hood, for  example,  which  is  indicated  by  heat  and  dryness  in  the  mouth  and 
throat,  sickness,  purging,  and  colic,  in  addition  to  the  stupifying  power  exerted 
on  the  nervous  system ; in  some  instances  the  brain,  losing  its  natural  power, 
may  be  much  disturbed,  and  even  thrown  into  a state  of  intense  delirium. 

Treatment — An  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  tartar  emetic,  or  ipecacuanha, 
should  be  given  without  loss  of  time,  and  be  followed  up  with  abundance  of 
warm  water,  when  once  vomiting  begins,  so  as  to  clear  the  stomach  thoroughly 
from  the  poisonous  substance : subsequently  thin  gruel,  barley  water,  or  linseed 
tea,  may  be  drank  freely,  and  a tablespoonful  of  olive  oil  should  be  given  every 
quarter  hour  till  it  goes  through  the  bowels.  If  there  be  great  pain  and  irri- 
tation of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  large  mustard  poultices  should  be  applied 
over  the  abdomen  repeatedly,  and  if  fever  and  inflammation  ensue,  bleeding 
must  be  resorted  to. 
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Poisonous  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances. — Animal  food  which  has 
become  putrid,  or  which,  though  not  obviously  so,  has  been  badly  preserved, . or 
from  any  other  cause  has  undergone  some  peculiar  chemical  change ; fish  which 
is  not  fresh,  or  some  particular  kinds,  especially  of  shell  fish ; vegetable  matter 
which  has  undergone  partial  decomposition,  such  as  diseased  potatoes,  and  some 
peculiar  growths,  many  of  the  mushroom  tribe,  for  example,  may  produce 
marked  poisonous  effects ; sickness,  headache,  spasm  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
may  be  the  consequence  of  eating  any  of  these,  and  even  violent  nervous  symp- 
toms have  ensued. 

Treatment. — An  emetic  may  be  given  in  the  first  instance,  and  some  amount 
of  stimulus  may  he  desirable ; an  active  aperient,  such  as  a full  dose  of  castor 
oil,  should  be  administered  subsequently. 

Spirituous  Liquors. — The  intoxication  which  these  occasion,  whether  taken 
as  spirit  or  in  the  diluted  forms  of  wine  and  beer,  must  he  considered  as  the 
result  of  a poisonous  influence.  The  liquids  in  question  are  given  to  us  for 
nourishment  and  to  make  glad  the  heart,  hut  if  they  he  taken  in  excess,  and 
thereby  interfere  with  digestion,  or  in  any  way  to  prejudice  the  nervous  system, 
so  as  to  vitiate  the  perceptions,  the  moral  feelings,  or  the  judgment,  then  they 
become  noxious  in  a high  degree,  and  the  blessing  is  converted  into  a curse. 
(See  Diet.)  In  intoxication  in  the  first  degree  there  is  undue  excitement  of  the 
circulation,  giddiness,  want  of  control  over  the  muscular  power,  uncertain  and 
imperfect  vision,  and  then  various  forms  of  delirium  ; this  may  pass  into  a torpid 
sleep ; sickness  generally  comes  on  sooner  or  later ; and  deranged  stomach,  head- 
ache, and  general  languor  constitute  the  last  stage  immediately  belonging  to  the 
unnatural  state,  though  it  may  leave  an  unfavourable  impression  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  offender,  which,  often  repeated,  is  sure  sooner  or  later  to  rise 
up  in  judgment  against  him.  (See  Delirium  Tremens.)  In  intoxication  in 
the  second  degree  there  is  an  almost  perfect  state  of  stupor  and  insensibility ; 
sensation,  thought,  and  power  of  motion  are  in  abeyance,  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  rouse  the  person.  There  is  complete  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  the  breathing 
is  hard  and  irregular  or  almost  imperceptible,  the  face  is  suffused  or  of  deadly 
pallor,  and  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  are  widely  dilated,  and  perhaps  insensible  to 
light.  A kind  of  apoplectic  condition,  in  fact,  is  established/  or  else  a state 
similar  to  the  complication  of  compression  and  concussion  of  the  brain,  and 
there  may  even  be  danger  of  life. 

Treatment. — The  effectual  evacuation  of  the  stomach  is  essential;  if  the 
patient  can  be  aroused  sufficiently  to  swallow,  a sulphate  of  zinc  or  mustard 
emetic  must  be  given ; but  if  there  be  much  excitement  or  labouring  state  of 
the  pulse,  then  one  of  tartarized  antimony  will  be  preferable ; two  grains  of  it 
may  be  given  either  in  powder  or  dissolved  in  a little  warm  water,  and  half  the 
quantity  may  be  repeated  every  ten  minutes  until  it  takes  effect ; if  the  person 
canTiot  be  made  sufficiently  sensible  to  swallow,  then  the  use  of  the  stomach 
pump  is  desirable.  After  the  stomach  has  been  well  emptied,  cold  water  may 
be  dashed  over  the  head  and  face,  and  a teaspoonful  of  sal  volatile  can  be  given 
in  a little  water.  If  thorough  vomiting  once  takes  place,  there  is  little  fear  of 
the  patient  not  doing  well ; if  he  remain  partially  stupified,  he  should  be  put 
to  bed  to  sleep  it  off,  and  if  the  extremities  be  cold,  heat  should  be  applied  to 
them.  Apoplectic  symptoms  remaining  may  necessitate  the  abstraction  of  blood 
and  other  treatment.  In  minor  cases  of  intoxication  many  remedies  have  been 
suggested.  An  emetic  is  most  effectual : cold  water  may  be  freely  applied  to 
the  head  and  face  with  benefit ; two  or  three  doses  of  sal  volatile  may  be  effectual, 
but  carbonate  of  soda,  taken  in  quantities  of  half  a teaspoonful  at  a time,  is 
more  beneficial ; vinegar  is  also  said  to  bo  serviceable. 
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The  Bite  of  a Mad  Dog. — The  part  bitten  to  be  immediately  and  com- 
pletely cut  out,  the  wound  immersed  in  warm  water,  and  washed  with  it  as  long 
as  it  will  bleed ; after  which  the  entire  surface  of  the  wounded  part  to  be  rubbed 
over  with  lunar  caustic,  and  covered  with  a poultice. 

Hydrophobia  has  hitherto  baffled  every  exertion  in  medicine ; and  everything 
which  has  offered  a prospect  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  so  dreadful  a malady 
has  been  fairly  tried,  and  found  ineffectual.  Death  commonly  takes  place  about 
the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms. 

The  Habyest  Bug  is  a minute  poisonous  insect  of  bright  red  colour,  which 
will  bury  itself  beneath  the  skin,  and  cause  much  itching  and  discomfort.  It 
ought  to  he  carefully  picked  out,  for  if  crushed  and  left  behind,  it  may  give 
rise  to  a considerable  amount  of  irritation.  In  America  this  plague  is  said  to  he 
of  far  worse  description  than  in  this  country. 

Mosquitoes,  Gnats,  and  Bugs  not  only  wound  the  surface  and  draw  blood, 
but  also  instil  a poison  into  the  wound,  causing  much  smarting  and  irritation. 
Smearing  the  part  with  olive  oil,  or  bathing  it  with  warm  lead  lotion,  or  a 
strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  are  the  best  remedies. 

Hoenets,  Wasps,  and  Bees. — The  poisoned  wounds  made  by  these  insects 
in  their  anger  are  productive  of  much  pain  and  irritation.  They  often  occasion 
much  swelling  and  inflammation,  more  especially  with  some  persons  than  others. 
If  the  sting  he  left  in  the  wound,  it  should  he  removed,  if  possible,  with  a pair 
of  tweezers  or  a needle,  or  by  being  pressed  out.  The  best  applications  are 
strong  solution  of  common  soda  or  pearlash,  sal  volatile,  or  hartshorn ; gentle 
friction  with  olive  oil  will  be  serviceable.  If  much  inflammation  remain  sub- 
sequently, hot  fomentations  and  poultices,  or  the  application  of  lead  lotion,  may 
he  required. 
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Issues  and  Setons. — These  constitute  important  means  of  counter-irritation, 
especially  in  chronic  disease.  An  issue  is  an  artificial  sore  from  which  a discharge 
may  he  kept  up.  The  common  way  of  making  one  is  by  pinching  up  a fold  of 
the  skin,  and  making  an  incision  in  it  which  will  admit  the  insertion  of  two  or 
three  peas,  which  are  to  be  secured  with  a piece  of  plaster ; they  should  he 
changed  every  two  days  as  long  as  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  issue  open.  Another 
method  is  by  raising  a small  blister,  stripping  off  the  skin,  and  keeping  the  raw 
surface  dressed  with  ointment  of  cantharides.  A seton  is  made  by  passing  a 
skein  of  silk  through  a fold  of  the  skin  with  the  aid  of  what  is  termed  a seton 
lancet.  Tapes  of  caoutchouc  or  gutta-percha  are  preferable  to  the  silk ; the 
ends  should  be  secured  with  cotton  tapes.  In  the  course  of  a few  days  there 
will  usually  he  a discharge  of  thick  matter.  The  seton  must  be  cleansed  once 
or  twice  daily,  and  the  position  of  the  tape  should  he  changed  by  moving  it 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another : it  should  be  smeared  over  at  the 
time  with  simple  ointment,  or  if  the  discharge  be  not  free,  resin  ointment  may 
he  used  for  a dressing.  The  surface  should  he  kept  protected  by  binding  a 
couple  of  folds  of  lint  or  linen  rag  lightly  over  it, 

BeisteeS  are  sometimes  of  much  service  in  medical  treatment,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable that  their  management  should  be  well  understood.  The  common  way 
of  making  a blister  is  to  spread  the  cantharides  plaster  with  the  thumb  on  a 
piece  of  adhesive  plaster,  leaving  a free  margin  of  a quarter  inch,  which  will 
serve  to  fix  it.  The  cantharides  plaster  requires  to  he  warmed  and  softened  in 
the  hands  before  it  can  be  spread.  The  blister  should  always  he  warmed  at  the 
fire  before  it  is  applied,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  it  fit  thoroughly  over  the 
surface.  Various  blistering  tissues  are  now  prepared  by  soaking  paper  with 
the  active  principle  of  the  cantharides  or  Spanish  fly ; this  kind  of  blister  is 
more  convenient  and  cleanly  than  the  common  plaster,  hut  certainly  not  so 
powerful.  The  surface  should  be  well  washed  with  soap  and  warm  water 
before  the  blistering  tissue  is  applied : it  should  then  be  accurately  adjusted 
and  a folded  cloth  or  handkerchief  placed  upon  it,  so  as  to  keep  it  well  in  con- 
tact with  the  skin.  In  the  adult  a blister  will  generally  require  from  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours  to  produce  its  full  effect,  that  is,  to  cause  the  skin  to  rise 
by  the  formation  of  fluid  beneath  it,  but  on  delicate  skins  it  will  act  more 
speedily,  and  in  an  infant  or  young  child  from  four  to  six  hours  is  long  enough 
to  keep  a blister  applied.  The  part  should  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  and 
if  the  blister  have  even  only  partially  risen,  the  subsequent  application  of  a 
hot  poultice  will  complete  the  effect,  and  on  this  we  should  especially  rely  in 
infants  or  where  we  have  an  irritable  constitution  to  deal  with ; when  the 
blister  has  been  applied  as  long  as  we  think  desirable.  The  reason  why  caution 
is  necessary  in  the  use  of  blisters  is,  that  the  active  principle  of  the  cantharides 
js  apt  to  become  absorbed  into  the  system,  when  it  will  often  occasion  much 
irritation  of  the  urinary  organs,  especially  the  bladder,  characterized  by  burning 
pain  and  constant  desire  and  violent  straining  to  pass  water,  which  comes  away 
in  very  small  quantity  and  often  mixed  with  blood.  This  state  is  very  distressing 
while  it  lasts,  though  not  attended  with  danger.  It  may  almost  always  be  pre- 
vented by  drinking  plentifully  of  mild  diluents,  such  as  barley  water,  linseed 
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tea,  or  milk  and  water,  while  the  blister  remains  applied.  Night-time  is  gene- 
rally the  best  period  for  putting  on  blisters,  as  they  will  then  usually  rise  during 
sleep,  and  their  application  not  be  noticed  or  felt.  Another  mode  of  blistering, 
which  is  very  convenient  when  it  is  desirable  to  effect  it  speedily  dr  with  as 
little  irritation  as  possible,  especially  in  young  children,  is  by  friction  with  strong 
vinegar  of  cantharides  until  it  produces  the  effect,  or  by  the  application  of  a 
piece  of  lint  of  the  requisite  size  moistened  with  the  liquid,  and  renewed  from 
time  to  time  as  it  gets  dry  until  the  blister  rises.  As  already  mentioned,  if  a 
blister  do  not  rise  as  thoroughly  as  is  wished,  the  imperfection  may  be  remedied 
by  the  application  of  a hot  poultice,  and  even  when  a good  blister  is  formed,  a 
poultice  will  often  he  the  best  dressing  in  the  first  instance,  as  it  will  promote 
the  flow  of  watery  matter,  which  serves  to  draw  off  and  counteract  the  internal 
disease.  When  a blister  has  sufficiently  risen,  we  must  at  once  proceed  to  open 
the  watery  bladder  by  making  small  incisions  with  scissors  in  its  lowest  and 
most  depending  part,  so  that  the  fluid  may  run  out.  Sometimes  the  fluid, 
being  of  gelatinous  consistency,  will  not  escape,  and  then  we  must  leave  it  to 
ooze  out  gradually.  The  first  dressing  (after  the  poultice,  if  it  have  been  used) 
may  consist  of  fresh  lard  or  butter,  or  spermaceti  ointment  spread  on  rag  or 
lint,  and  over  it  should  he  laid  a folded  napkin,  so  as  to  absorb  any  moisture. 
It  is  not  generally  desirable  that  the  skin  should  be  stripped  off  the  blistered 
surface,  though,  if  part  come  away  by  accident,  it  is  of  no  consequence  ; other- 
wise it  may  be  suffered  to  remain,  when  it  becomes  dry  and  peels  'off  gradually, 
as  the  new  skin  forms.  The  dressings  should  be  changed  twice  a day,  and 
should  always  be  made  ready  before  the  blistered  part  is  uncovered,  as  it  should 
on  no  account  remain  exposed.  The  surface  will  sometimes  become  much  inflamed, 
generally  from  mismanagement,  and  in  such  case  a bread  poultice  may  he  applied, 
and  the  lead  ointment  he  subsequently  used  as  a dressing. 

Poultices  afford  the  best  means  of  applying  warmth  and  moisture,  and  are 
also  capable  of  exerting  other  local  medicinal  influence,  according  to  their  com- 
position. They  have  an  advantage  over  other  fomentations  in  not  occasioning 
so  much  disturbance  and  exposure  of  the  part ; they  protect  the  surface  at  the 
same  time  that  they  maintain  an  agreeable  tepid  warmth.  They  should  never 
be  made  too  soft  or  sloppy. 

Bean  Poultices  are  best  made  by  filling  a flannel  bag  of  sufficient  size 
from  one-third  to  one-half  full  of  dry  bran.  This  is  to  be  soaked  in  boiling 
water,  then  dried  between  cloths,  pressing  out  as  much  of  the  moisture  as  pos- 
sible, and  at  once  applied  to  the  affected  part,  spreading  out  the  bran  in  the  bag 
equally  over  the  surface.  This  can  be  renewed  often.  A bran  poultice  is  an 
excellent  means  of  applying  heat  and  moisture. 

Beead  and  Watee  Poultices  are  made  by  cutting  a sufficient  quantity 
of  stale  bread  into  a basin  in  thin  slices;  on  this  pour  boiling  water,  and  after 
it  has  been  thoroughly  soaked  drain  it  well,  then  with  a fork  beat  up  the  bread 
into  a fine  pulp,  which  is  to  be  quickly  spread  on  a folded  cloth  to  the  thickness 
of  about  half  an  inch,  and  applied  immediately.  If  it  be  wished  for  the  poul- 
tice to  be  very  light,  the  bread  must  be  sliced  very  thin  and  well  drained,  but 
not  beat  up.  The  poultice  should  he  changed  every  four  or  six  hours.  A bread 
poultice  may  be  made  the  medium  of  applying  different  medicaments  to  the 
surface,  such  as  laudanum,  or  strong  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  which  can  be 
sprinkled  over  the  surface. 

Linseed  Meal  Poultices. — For  this  purpose  we  must  take  care  that  the 
flour  of  linseed  which  we  use  is  good.  Of  this  a sufficient  quantity  is  to  be  put 
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in  a basin  and  well  beaten  up  with  a due  proportion  of  boiling  water,  so  as  to 
make  a smooth  soft  mass,  but  not  too  pasty.  This  is  to  be  spread  out  on  a cloth 
to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch.  It  is  then  to  be  laid  smoothly  on  the  surface 
for  which  it  is  intended.  Linseed  meal  poultices  appear  to  have  some  stimulating 
action,  but  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  warmth  combined  with  the  complete 
prevention  of  all  evaporation  and  secretion  from  the  skin.  Undoubtedly  they 
have  a very  good  chawing  effect,  cleansing  foul  indolent  sores,  and  promoting  the 
secretion  of  matter  : in  cases  of  abscess  they  “ bring  the  gathering  to  a head,” 
as  it  is  popularly  called. 

Yeast  Poultices  are  often  useful  in  stimulating  unhealthy  and  putrid 
ulcers ; they  may  he  made  by  adding  yeast  to  a linseed-meal  poultice,  or  by 
mixing  the  yeast  with  oatmeal  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a proper  consistence. 

Mustabd  Poultices  oe  Sinapisms. — These  are  very  useful  applications. 
Various  methods  of  preparing  them  are  recommended,  but  the  following  is 
simple,  most  efficacious,  and  the  least  troublesome.  A sufficient  quantity  of 
soft  bx-ead  and  water  poultice  should  be  made  as  already  recommended,  and 
with  this  an  equal  proportion  of  flour  of  mustard  should  be  gradually  and 
thoroughly  mingled;  this  should  be  spread  on  a piece  of  linen  or  calico  of  just 
sufficient  size,  to  the  thickness  of  a quarter  inch,  and  a piece  of  fine  muslin  being 
laid  over  it,  the  edges  of  the  linen  or  calico  should  be  turned  back  upon  it,  and 
then  it  may  be  applied  to  the  part  affected.  A mustard  poultice  should  remain 
on  from  twenty  minutes  to  half-an-hour,  but  a much  shorter  time  for  young 
children ; with  them  indeed  it  should  be  taken  off  two  or  three  minutes  after 
the  skin  begins  to  redden.  A mustard  poultice  made  as  above  directed  may 
not  act  so  powerfully  as  when  made  of  mustard  alone,  but  it  will  exert  more 
permanent  and  thorough  influence,  and,  from  the  mustard  not  adhering  to  the 
skin,  it  does  not  cause  so  much  subsequent  discomfort.  The  muslin  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Mustard  poultices  are  often  made  with  vinegai-,  but  it  is 
an  useless  addition,  and  does  not  increase  the  strength. 

Fomentations  are  warm  fluids  applied  to  the  surface  in  order  to  relax  the 
skin,  which  is  thus  made  more  yielding ; it  thereby  renders  inflammatory  swell- 
ing less  painful,  and  it  also  relieves  it  by  promoting  perspiration.  In  the  same 
way  fomentations  are  beneficial  in  allaying  the  irritation  and  swelling  conse- 
quent on  a bruise,  and  by  their  soothing  influence  they  also  serve  to  relieve 
internal  cramp  and  pain.  Fomenting,  if  well  done,  will  afford  great  comfort, 
and  be  of  much  service.  To  do  it  properly,  a folded  sheet,  jack  towel,  or  piece 
of  oiled  silk  or  cloth,  should  he  smoothly  spread  beneath  the  part  to  he  fomented. 
Two  good-sized  pieces  of  coarse  flannel  are  to  be  employed,  the  one  being  got 
ready  while  the  other  is  being  used.  One  of  these,  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  is 
to  be  wrapped  round  or  laid  upon  the  part  to  be  fomented  as  hot  as  it  can  be 
borne,  and  a piece  of  oiled  silk  or  a dry  towel  should  be  placed  over  it,  so  as  to 
cause  the  warmth  to  be  retained.  Evei-y  ten  minutes  or  quarter-hour  this 
must  he  renewed,  with  as  little  delay  and  exposure  as  possible,  and  this  may  bo 
continued  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  hours  if  requisite.  Warm  water  gene- 
rally constitutes  as  good  a fomentation  as  can  he  applied,  but  for  a bruise  or 
sprain  we  may  prepare  a medicated  one  by  boiling  four  or  five  poppy  heads 
Droken  up,  and  without  the  seeds,  and  a handful  of  chamomile  flowers,  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  for  a quarter-hour,  and  then  straining;  a handful  of  the  flowers 
oi  tne  arnica  montana,  treated  in  the  same  way,  makes  a still  better  fomentation. 

aie  f'xternal  fluid  applications,  which  may  be  cooling,  soothing, 

. 1U  * i '"F’  01  as^r*nSenf-  Cooling  lotions  derive  their  virtue  from  conducting 

aJ  ic  leaf  of  a part,  which  is  aided  by  the  evaporation  which  they  give  rise 
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to,  and  thus  they  tend  to  relieve  any  inflammatory  condition.  To  ensure  the 
cooling  action  there  should  be  no  impediment  to  the  evaporating  process ; there- 
fore, the  part  affected  must  he  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  and  not  wrapped  in 
folds  of  rag  or  lint,  or  covered  up  with  clothes ; one  layer  of  linen  or  muslin 
will  he  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the  moisture  applied,  more  will  only  serve  to 
prevent  evaporation,  and  it  must  he  renewed  as  often  as  it  begins  to  get  warm 
and  dry,  or  may  even  he  kept  moistened  without  being  moved.  Fresh  spring 
water  constitutes  a very  excellent  cooling  lotion.  The  addition  of  half  a 
quartern  of  spirit  of  wine  or  a quartern  of  brandy  to  a pint  of  water  will 
make  a lotion  more  cooling  in  some  respects,  and  one  composed  of  one- 
quarter  vinegar  and  three-quarters  water  may  be  very  serviceable,  especially 
in  bruises  and  sprains.  F.  124  is  a very  useful  lotion.  It  is  only  when  applied 
as  above  directed  that  lotions  can  be  termed  cold.  Unless  constantly  renewed 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  the  moisture  soon  assumes  a tepid  warmth,  which,  though 
it  may  be  soothing,  is  at  the  same  time  somewhat  stimulating.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  reference  to  cold  water  dressing,  which,  applied  on  this  principle,  by 
means  of  wet  bandage,  &c.,  is  often  of  the  greatest  utility.  Soothing  lotions 
are  in  some  measure  similar  to  the  ones  just  noticed,  but  may  be  rendered 
somewhat  more  medicinal  in  their  nature ; of  this  kind  we  have  the  common 
lead  lotion,  also  F.  57,  or  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  of  laudanum  may  he  added 
to  the  ordinary  spirit  lotion,  or  a quarter-ounce  of  chloric  mther  in  half  a pint 
of  water  makes  a very  agreeable  application.  Stimulating  lotions  are  used  to 
some  indolent  and  unhealthy  ulcers,  and  to  encourage  sluggish  sores  to  heal. 
The  black  wash  {see  Mercury),  nitric  acid  lotion,  and  chloride  of  soda  lotion, 
are  good  forms,  also  F.  137,  138.  In  this  and  the  following  kind  of  lotion 
evaporation  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  Astringent  lotions  include 
various  kinds  of  eye-water,  gargle,  such  as  F.  59,  60,  61.  In  them,  as  well  as 
in  ordinary  external  applications,  alum,  zinc,  and  lead,  are  the  common  in- 
gredients. 


Embrocations  and  Liniments.— The  most  useful  embrocations  and  lini- 
ments are  the  liniment  of  soap,  ammonia,  camphor,  turpentine,  mercury,  and  of 
opium,  also  F.  19,  20,  135,  136,  139. 
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Apothecaries’  weight,  which  is  used  in  preparing  medicines,  is  similar  to 
the  troy  weight,  but  the  subdivision  of  the  ounce  is  different.  To  the  name  of 
each  weight  a peculiar  character  is  attached,  as  shown  beneath,  and  these  are 
used  technically  in  prescriptions,  &c„  but  I have  preferred  simple  English  ahbre- 
viations  for  use  in  this  work,  as  being  less  liable  to  mistake. 

The  pound,  lb contains  12  oz.,  Jxij.  ... 

ounce,  5 or  oz » 8 drms.,  5v*'h_ 

drachm,  ^ or  drm » 3 scruples,  3iij. 

scruple,  3 or  20  grs » 20  grs.,  gr.  xx. 

grain,  gr. 

Liquid  measure  is  derived  from  the  imperial  gallon,  which  is  thus  divided  foi 
medicinal  purposes : — 

The  gallon,  C contains  8 pints,  Oviij. 

pint,  0.  .......  „ 20  ounces,  f gxx. 

f ounce,  f 3 or  oz „ 8 drachms,  f^viij. 

f drachm,  f^  or  drm.  ...  „ 60  minims,  mix. 

The  wine  pint  contains  only  sixteen  fluid  ounces,  which  distinction  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  Minims,  in  some  measure,  correspond  to  drops,  hut  the  former 
is  an  exact  measure,  while  the  latter  are  liable  to  much  variation,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fluid  and  the  size  of  the  lip  of  the  bottle  out  of  which  they 
are  dropped.  On  an  average,  a drop  does  not  contain  above  two-thirds  of  a 
minim.  In  the  following  pages  drops  are  usually  prescribed  instead  of  minims, 
as  being  more  convenient  for  popular  use,  and  due  allowance  is  made  in  refer- 
ence thereto,  but  the  distinction  must  he  remembered. 

In  prescribing  the  quantity  of  a medicine  to  be  taken,  various  terms  are  in 
common  acceptance,  which  are  very  vague.  Thus  we  speak  of  teaspoonfuls, 
dessertspoonfuls,  tablespoonfuls,  and  wineglassfuls.  A teaspoonful  should 
amount  to  one  drachm,  a dessertspoonful  to  two  drachms,  hut  their  capacity  is 
usually  greater ; a wineglassful  is  meant  to  express  two  ounces,  but  the  size  of 
wineglasses  varies  greatly.  For  the  administration  of  medicines,  therefore,  a 
graduated  glass  should  be  used,  which  prevents  the  liability  to  mistakes,  and 
the  above  familiar  terms  then  assume  an  accurate  meaning,  in  lieu  of  one  which 
is  merely  approximative  and  vague. 


DOSES. 

In  the  following  pages  the  average  doses  of  the  different  medicines  for  adults 
are  given,  but  these  of  course  require  much  modification,  according  to  age,  sex, 
constitution,  habit,  state  of  stomach,  and  nature  of  the  existing  complaint. 
Females  will  require  smaller  doses  than  males,  and  the  peculiar  uterine  state 
that  exists  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration.  A weakly  state  of  system, 
or  an  excitable  temperament,  require  doses  below  the  average,  while  indolent 
and  phlegmatic  constitutions  require  full  medicinal  administration.  Irritable 
states  of  system  often  bear  the  action  of  medicines  untowardly,  and  much 
management  is  requisite  to  make  them  available,  even  when  absolutely  neces- 
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sary.  The  power  of  habit  will  often  interfere  much  with  the  effect  of  medicines. 
The  nature  of  the  complaint  will  generally  be  an  important  element  in  our  cal- 
culation. Some  maladies  require  large  doses,  others  small  ones,  and  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  existence  of  a disease  may  render  a person  capable  of  bearing 
a large  amount  of  any  special  medicinal  action  without  the  production  of  any 
injurious  effect,  on  the  other  hand,  another  disease  may  render  him  so  susceptible 
of  the  same  medicinal  influence  that,  if  it  must  be  applied  at  all,  it  ought  to  be 
so  most  sparingly,  and  with  the  greatest  caution. 

The  following  table  of  proportionate  doses  will  he  available. 


LIST  OF  DRUGS,  WITH  THEIR  DOSES,  PROPERTIES,  AND  BEST  VEHICLE. 
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The  dose  of  each  Article  should  be  increased  or  diminished,  according  to  the  Age  and  Strength  of  the  patient,  by  the  following 
Rule : — Two-thirds  of  the  dose  from  the  age  of  14  to  16 ; one-half  from  7 to  10 ; one-third  from  4 to  6 ; one  fourth  to  one 
of  three  years  ; one-eiglith  to  one  of  a year  old.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  opiates  affect  Children  more  than  Adults  ; 
but  Children  bear  larger  doses  of  Calomel,  in  proportion  to  Adults. 
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DRUGS,  CHEMICALS, 

AND  VARIOUS  MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS. 

Acids  have  all  some  medicinal  power.  They  are  opposed  to  alkalis  in  their 
chemical  nature,  neutralising  them,  and  uniting  with  them  to  form  salts,  and 
also  with  the  various  metals.  There  are  mineral  and  vegetable  acids.  The 
mineral  ones  have  more  or  less  tonic  influence,  which  seems  to  depend  on 
change  produced  in  the  blood.  Vegetable  acids  have  a more  complicated  and 
varied  action.  Among  them  are  included  two  of  our  most  potent  poisons — 
viz.,  prussic  acid  and  oxalic  acid,  the  latter  of  which  is  not  used  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

Acid,  Acetic,  Strong  (Pyroligneous  Acid) — is  sometimes  made  use  of 
to  destroy  warts  and  corns;  it  should  be  carefully  applied  with  a camel-hair 
brush.  Its  pungent  and  refreshing  odour  is  made  available  in  what  is 
termed  aromatic  vinegar.  Diluted  in  due  proportion,  one  part  to  seven  of 
distilled  water,  it  may  be  substituted  for  distilled  vinegar. 

Acid,  Citric  (Acidum  citricum) — is  the  acid  of  lemon-juice  in  a solid  and 
concentrated  form ; dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  and  a quarter 
in  the  wine  pint  of  water,  it  will  serve  as  a substitute  for  it : 15  grs.  of  the 
acid,  dissolved  in  a little  water,  added  to  20  grs.  of  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
also  dissolved  in  a wineglassful  of  water,  and  flavoured  with  a little  syrup  of 
orange-peel,  make  an  agreeable  effervescent  saline  draught,  which  may  be 
taken  frequently  in  febrile  complaints,  or  to  assuage  thirst. 

Acid,  Hydrochloric  or  Muriatic,  or  Spirit  oe  Salt  (Acidum  hydro- 
Chloricum)  ; Acid,  Nitric  (A.  nitricum) — The  two  acids  combined  and 
much  diluted  form  an  useful  addition  to  various  tonic  bitter  infusions,  such 
as  those  of  bark,  cascarilla,  and  gentian,  and  may  thus  be  used  in  cases  of 
general  debility  (see  F.  6). 

Acid,  Hydrocyanic  (Prussic  Acid) — is  a powerful  sedative,  and  requires 
great  care  in  its  administration,  for  fear  of  any  poisonous  result.  The  dose 
of  the  pharmacopceial  acid  is  from  3 to  5 drops ; it  is  much  weaker  than 
what  is  termed  Scheele’s  acid.  This  medicine  is  sometimes  useful  in  irrita- 
tion of  the  lungs,  painful  affections  of  the  stomach,  disease  of  the  heart,  &c. 
(see  F.  115). 

Acid,  Diluted  Sulphuric  (A.  sulphuricum  dilutum)— a serviceable  tonic 
in  states  of  relaxation  and  debility.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  10  to 
40  drops,  with  a little  water  or  some  bitter  infusion.  It  is  often  advanta- 
geously combined  with  quinine  (F.  162,  163),  and  its  addition  to  Epsom  or 
Glauber’s  salts,  when  given  in  small  doses,  renders  them  less  lowering,  with- 
out interfering  with  their  aperient  action  (F.  107).  It  has  of  late  been 
strongly  recommended  for  diarrhoea,  to  be  given  in  doses  of  25  drops,  in  a 
little  peppermint  water,  every  two  hours,  and  in  some  forms  of  the  disease 
it  certainly  answers.  Elixir  of  vitriol  is  similar  in  nature  and  point  of 
strength  to  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  somewhat  aromatic. 
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Acid,  Tartaric  (A.  Tartaricum) — used  as  a substitute  for  citric  acid,  espe- 
cially iu  the  formation  of  effervescent  powders,  which  may  be  thus  prepared 
Carbonate  of  soda,  3 drms.j  white  sugar,  6 drms. ; essence  of  lemon,  10 
drops.  Rub  well  together  in  a mortar,  and  divide  into  six  powders,  each  to 
be  folded  in  blue  paper ; then  take  tartaric  acid  2\  drms.,  and  divide  into  six 
parts,  each  to  be  folded  in  white  paper.  When  required  for  use,  one  of  the 
alkaline  powders  to  be  well  dissolved  in  two-thirds  of  a tumbler  of  spring 
water,  and  then  the  acid  one  added. 

Aconite — Monkshood  (Aconitum  nape  lots) — has  much  power  in  dimi- 
nishing the  action  of  the  sensitive  nerves,  and  is  therefore  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  nervous  pain.  It  is  a dangerous  internal  medicine,  but 
very  serviceable  used  externally.  There  is  an  extract,  and  a strong  tincture 
(see  F.  20). 

./Ether,  Sulphuric — is  insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  not  very  available 
for  internal  administration.  It  is,  however,  a powerful  anodyne,  and  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  20  drops,  on  a lump  of  sugar,  in  colic,  spasms,  or  nervous 
affections.  Externally  applied,  it  will  do  good  in  nervous  headache,  neu- 
ralgia, toothache,  gout,  and  'rheumatism  ; it  will  also  afford  relief  in  cases  of 
inflamed  burn,  where  the  skin  is  unbroken. 

aEther,  Compound  Spirit  op — Hopfman’s  Anodyne  (Spiritus  ietheris 
compositus) — a mild  and  convenient  form  of  tether eal  administration.  By 
allaying  nervous  excitement,  it  often  exerts  great  anodyne  power;  such  is 
the  case  in  spasm,  colic,  convulsions,  hysterics,  neuralgia.  The  dose  is  from  40 
drops  to  a small  teaspoonful,  to  be  taken  in  a little  water  (see  F.  22,  23, 126). 

./Ether,  Chloric,  Spirit  op — has  a somewhat  similar  effect  to  sulphuric 
aether,  but  more  powerfully  anodyne,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  taste.  Dose, 
from  10  to  30  drops  in  a little  water  (see  F.  15,  25,  153,  154). 

Aloes. — There  are  two  kinds,  the  Barbadoes  and  the  socotrine,  the  latter  of 
which  is  most  commonly  used.  Aloes  is  a cathartic  medicine,  supposed  to 
act  chiefly  on  the  large  intestines.  Its  influence  is  not  confined  thereto,  for 
when  given  in  solution  it  undoubtedly  acts  through  the  entire  track  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  even  has  a special  tonic  and  stimulant  effect  on  the 
stomach  and  liver.  The  full  dose  of  aloes  is  from  5 to  10  grs.,  and  it  acts 
as  a laxative  in  small  doses  of  1 or  2 grs.  This  medicine  is  apt  to  gripe, 
and  occasion  irritation,  and  it  is  therefore  most  generally  given  in  combi- 
nation with  other  medicines.  It  is  the  commonest  ingredient  in  cathartic 
pills,  and  in  that  respect  is  of  great  utility,  being  comprised  in  a small 
bulk,  while  at  the  same  time  the  nauseous  flavour  is  avoided.  Aloes  acts 
slowly,  and,  as  an  aperient,  is  commonly  taken  at  bed-time,  but  as  a laxa- 
tive and  stomachic,  shortly  before  meal-time,  when  it  promotes  appetite  and 
digestion.  It  should  be  avoided  when  there  are  piles  or  irritation  of  the 
rectum.  Aloetic  preparations  have  an  exciting  influence  on  the  womb, 
and  therefore  their  use  requires  much  caution  during  pregnancy,  especially 
in  the  latter  stages,  and  care  must  also  be  taken  that  their  administration 
does  not  unduly  interfere  with  the  menstrual  period.  But  when  the  uterine 
function  is  obstructed  by  inactivity  of  the  system,  aloes  may  often  be  ad- 
ministered with  advantage,  especially  when  the  bowels  are  constipated,  and 
its  combination  with  iron  is  desirable  in  cases  of  debility.  In  inflammatory 
cases  the  use  of  aloes  should  be  avoided. 

The  extract  of  aloes  is  milder  than  the  aloes  itself,  consisting  of  that 
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part  which  is  soluble  in  water,  while  the  resinous  or  insoluble  part  is  re- 
jected. The  COMPOUND  PILL  OF  aloes  consists  of  two  parts  aloes,  one  part 
extract  of  gentian,  and  oil  of  caraway,  combined  with  a sufficiency  of 
treacle.  The  pill  of  aloes  and  mybeh  is  composed  of  one-third  aloes, 
combined  with  myrrh,  saffron,  and  soft  soap.  The  pill  of  aloes  and 
soap  consists  of  equal  parts  of  extract  of  aloes,  soft  soap,  and  extract  of 
liquorice.  The  compound  colocynth  pill  is  one-half  extract  of  aloes, 
in  combination  with  extract  of  colocynth,  scammony,  cardamoms,  and  soap ; 
there  is  no  better  ordinary  cathartic.  The  compound  bhubabb  pill  is  a 
mild  aloetic  form,  consisting  nearly  one-third  of  aloes,  combined  with  rhu- 
barb, myrrh,  soap,  and  oil  of  caraway.  The  compound  powdeb  of  aloes 
consists  one-half  of  aloes,  combined  with  guaiacum  and  compound  cinnamon 
powder.  The  compound  decoction  of  aloes  is  an  excellent  tonic  ape- 
rient, and  is  composed  of  aloes,  myrrh,  liquorice,  saffron,  and  carbonate  of 
potash,  with  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms ; there  are  about  3 grs.  of 
aloes  in  the  ounce.  The  tincube  of  aloes  is  a weak  spirituous  solution 
of  aloes  with  liquorice;  there  are  12  grs.  to  the  ounce.  The  compound 
tinctuee  of  aloes  is  a powerful  stimulant ; it  is  a strong  spirituous  solu- 
tion, and  contains  40  grs.  of  aloes  in  the  ounce,  combined  with  myrrh  and 
saffron ; alone  this  is  unfit  for  administration,  but  in  the  proportion  of  about 
a drachm  it  is  excellent  as  a warm  stimulating  adjunct  to  an  ordinary  black 
draught,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  bitter  infusion,  such  as  of  gentian  or  chamo- 
mile. For  various  aloetic  combinations,  see  F.  30,  32,  34,  35,  67,  129, 
143,  &c. 

Alum  (Alumen) — a powerful  astringent,  serviceable  in  restraining  hfemor- 
rhage.  If  used  externally,  the  burnt  alum  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
a powder.  If  given  internally,  the  common  alum  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
from  5 to  20  grs.  every  hour  or  two  until  the  bleeding  abates.  It  may  be 
given  in  spitting  of  blood,  vomiting  of  blood,  bleeding  from  the  bowels,  or 
uterine  litcmorrliage  (see  F.  54).  As  an  astringent  it  may  also  be  used 
in  some  forms  of  ophthalmia,  relaxed  sore-throat,  ulcers  which  discharge 
largely,  &c.  ( see  F.  59,  60,  61.) 

Ammonia,  Solution  of  Acetate  of — Sfieit  of  Mindeeeeus— an  excellent 
saline  and  diaphoretic,  especially  when  its  action  is  assisted  by  diluents  and 
warmth.  It  has  no  exciting  effect,  and  is  useful  in  colds,  fevers,  and  most 
kinds  of  inflammation.  The  dose  is  from  ^ ounce  to  1 oz.  (see  F.  77,  78, 
108,  111).  It  makes  a good  external  cooling  application  (see  F.  124). 

Ammonia,  Sesquicaebonate  oe  Caebonate  of — is  employed  as  smelling 
salts.  Used  internally,  it  is  stimulant,  and  antacid  in  its  action.  From  5 
to  10  grs.  may  be  taken  for  a dose,  dissolved  in  camphor  mixture  or  any  dis- 
tilled water.  It  is  beneficial  in  any  kind  of  nervous  debility,  also  in  flatu- 
lency, heartburn,  and  spasmodic  states  of  the  stomach.  In  low  gouty  states 
of  system  it  is  very  beneficial,  especially  in  combination  with  small  doses  of 
ginger  (see  F.  128,  144,  150,  159).  With  lemon-juice  it  forms  an  agreeable 
effervescing  saline,  exceedingly  serviceable  in  states  of  low  feverish  excitement, 
and  it  will  often  allay  nausea  materially  (see  F.  104).  As  an  external  appli- 
cation, 2 drms.  of  car  bonate  of  ammonia,  dissolved  in  1 oz.  of  water,  mixed 
with  3 ozs.  of  olive  oil,  is  ordered  in  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

Ammonia,  Hydeochloeate  oe  Mueiate  of — Sal  Ammoniac — is  but  little 
used  as  an  internal  medicine.  To  indolent  swellings,  bruises,  and  sprains,  it  is 
often  a very  serviceable  external  application  (see  F.  138). 
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Ammonia,  Water  op  (Liquor  ammonia)— a powerful  stimulant,  only  fit  for 
external  application.  It  will  cause  mucli  irritation  of  the  skin,  and  even 
produce  a blistering  effect  if  sufficiently  strong.  It  is  much  used  in  warm 
countries  to  counteract  the  bites  of  venomous  reptiles,  and  it  is  also  decidedly 
beneficial  in  relieving  the  stings  of  bees  and  wasps ; it  should  be  applied  on  a 
small  piece  of  lint  or  linen  rag.  Water  of  ammonia  is  a common  ingredient 
in  stimulant  liniments  and  embrocations  (see  F.  135,  136).  Thepharmacopceial 
liniment  of  ammonia  consists  of  1 oz.  of  the  water  to  2 ozs.  of  the  olive  oil. 
The  compound  camphor  liniment  also  owes  its  strength,  in  a great  measure, 
to  the  ammonia  contained  in  it. 

Ammoniacum— a gum  resin  which  exerts  a stimulant  action  on  the  mucous 
membrane,  especially  that  lining  the  respiratory  organs.  Given  in  doses  of 
from  5 to  20  grs.,  in  the  form  of  pills  or  solution,  in  asthma  or  chronic  coughs, 
when  it  appears  to  have  influence  in  causing  the  separation  of  the  thick 
viscid  mucus  collected  in  the  windpipe  and  bronchial  tubes.  Gum  ammoniac  is 
said  to  have  some  power  also  in  promoting  uterine  secretion.  The  ammonia- 
cum  mixture  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  contains  15  grains  to  the  oz.  (see  F.  95); 
it  also  constitutes  one-fourth  part  of  ipecacuanha  and  squill  pill,  and  of  the 
compound  squill  pill.  Externally  applied,  ammoniacum  is  somewhat  of  a 
stimulant ; it  is  an  ingredient  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  ammoniacum  plaster, 
and  ammoniacum  and  mercury  plaster. 

Aniseed — relieves  flatulence  and  griping,  especially  in  infants.  The  distilled 
water  may  be  made  use  of,  and  in  F.  154  the  essential  oil  is  an  efficient 
ingredient. 

Antimonial  Powder  (Pulvis  antimonii  compositus) — is  similar  to  the 
celebrated  James’s  powder,  which  is  more  certain  in  its  effect,  and  may 
always  be  substituted  with  advantage.  It  is  of  lowering  nature,  and  by 
proper  administration  it  assumes  a special  tendency  to  relax  the  skin  and 
excite  perspiration ; it  is  therefore  useful  in  fever,  inflammatory  colds,  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  and  also  other  diseases,  such  as  measles,  small-pox, 
scarlatina,  more  especially  when  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  first  been 
duly  evacuated.  During  the  administration  of  the  medicine,  the  patient 
should  remain  in  bed,  between  blankets  rather  than  sheets,  and  no  solid  food 
having  been  taken  for  some  hours  previously,  warm  diluents,  such  as  whey, 
gruel,  tea,  or  barley-water,  should  be  drunk  freely.  Antimonial  powder  may 
be  given  in  doses  of  from  3 to  6 grs.  every  four  or  six  hours  in  sugar  or 
honey,  or  according  to  F.  75.  The  administration  of  a dose,  either  alone  or 
in  combination  at  bed-time,  is  often  exceedingly  beneficial  in  colds  and  sore 
throats  (see  F.  4,  33,  37,  80).  In  some  persons  James’s  or  antimonial  powder 
will  occasion  vomiting,  and  in  others  gentle  purgation  instead  of  perspira- 
tion, but  without  being  less  efficacious. 

Potassio-Tarteate  of  Antimony  — Tartarized  Antimony  -—  Tartar 
Emetic — of  the  same  nature  as  antimonial  powder,  but  more  powerful.  It  is 
more  soluble,  and  exerts  an  irritating  influence  on  the  stomach,  and  this  is  partly 
the  cause  of  its  exciting  vomiting  readily,  with  which  object  it  is  vory  com- 
monly administered ; for  this  purpose  from  1 to  3 grs.  may  be  given  to  the 
adult,  dissolved  in  a little  water,  or,  what  is  better,  3 grs.  may  bo  dissolved 
in  a quarter-pint  of  water,  and  one-fourth-part  be  taken  every  ten  minutes 
tdl  sickness  ensues.  Tartar  emetic  may  be  givon  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
and  other  acute  diseases,  where  its  sedative  antiphlogistic  effect  is  desirable, 
in  doses  of  from  one-sixth  to  half  a grain  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours, 
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so  as  to  maintain  a constant  nausea,  and  this  with  the  best  effect.  Exter- 
nally applied,  tartarized  antimony  is  a powerful  counter-irritant,  and  is  often 
exceedingly  useful  in  deep-seated  disease,  applied  as  an  ointment  (see  F.  140). 

Antimonial  Wine  is  merely  a solution  of  tartarized  antimony  in  sherry 
wine,  and  contains  2 grs.  in  1 oz.  It  is  a convenient  form  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  medicine  in  small  doses  (see  F.  87,  76,  78,  110,  111,  119,  122). 
As  an  emetic  for  young  children,  from  half  a teaspoonful  to  a teaspoonful  of 
antimonial  wine  may  be  given  every  five  or  ten  minutes  until  it  produces 
the  desired  effect. 

Antimony,  Oxysuxphuret  oe — Red  Sulphuret  of  Antimony — a useful 
alterative  form  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  compound  calomel 
pill.  The  dose  is  from  1 to  5 grs. 

Akntca  Montana — Leopard’s  Bane — a very  useful  medicament  in  cases  of 
bruises,  strains,  or  any  superficial  inflammation.  It  should  be  used  as  a 
lotion,  made  by  adding  ^ oz.  or  1 oz.  of  the  tincture  to  a pint  of  spring 
water.  The  tincture  is  made  by  infusing  2 ozs,  of  the  dry  arnica  flowers  in 
a pint  of  proof  spirit  for  fourteen  days. 

Aromatic  Confection  (Confectio  aromatica)  — a combination  of  various 
spices  with  chalk  and  sugar,  a useful  and  agreeable  medicine  where  the 
stomach  requires  a carminative  and  stimulant,  as  in  relaxation  of  the  bowels, 
or  where  there  is  flatulence,  acidity,  or  spasmodic  pain.  It  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  25  grs.  to  1 oz.,  more  especially  in  combination  (see  F.  151,  152). 

Arsenic  (Arsenicum) — a powerful  medicine,  useful  in  neuralgic  affections, 
and  in  skin  diseases,  especially  those  of  scaly  character : in  the  first  form  of 
disease,  arsenic  often  serves  as  a substitute  for  bark  or  quinine.  It  is  usually 
administered  in  the  Pharmacopceial  form  of  the  solution  of  arsenite  of  potash 
(Fowler’s  solution),  in  doses  of  from  3 to  6 drops  two  or  three  times  a day, 
to  be  taken  two  hours  after  meal-time. 

AgSAFCETiDA  — stimulant  and  anti-spasmodic,  useful  in  hysteria  and  other 
nervous  and  spasmodic  complaints ; very  serviceable  in  colic,  flatulency,  and 
some  kinds  of  asthma.  Assafoetida  is  usually  given  in  combination  (see  F.  23, 
34,  98).  The  tincture  contains  1 part  to  8 of  rectified  spirit  of  wine;  the 
foetid  spirit  of  ammonia,  1 part  to  twelve.  Assafoetida  is  often  administered 
in  the  shape  of  an  enema  (see  F.  24). 

Baxsam,  Friar’s — Compound  Tincture  of  Benjamin  — is  an  excellent 
medicine,  in  doses  of  from  30  drops  to  a teaspoonful,  for  coughs  attended 
with  copious  expectoration ; it  is  well  combined  with  the  mixture  of  am- 
moniacum.  It  is  a most  useful  external  application  for  cuts  and  wounds 
of  slight  description,  applied  over  the  surface  by  soaking  a bit  of  lint  in  it, 
which  then  can  bo  kept  applied  with  bandage. 

Bark,  Peruvian — Cinchona — one  of  the  most  valuable  tonics.  In  low  states 
of  the  system,  especially  whore  there  is  relaxation  and  nervous  weakness. 
Bark  is  commonly  our  best  remedy  in  convalescence  after  fever,  and  many 
inflammatory  diseases.  In  many  complaints  of  debility,  the  use  of  bark  is 
often  available  from  the  outset ; in  ague  and  various  nervous  affections,  for 
example.  Before  the  administration  of  this  medicine  it  is  always  desirable 
to  effect  a thorough  cleansing  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  with  mild  aperients. 
Quinine  is  the  chief  active  principle  of  bark,  and,  prepared  as  a sulphate,  is 
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now  very  generally  substituted  for  it.  It  1ms  the  advantage  of  much  smaller 
bulk,  and  being  divested  of  the  inert  woody  matter,  it  acts  with  much  greater 
potency  and  readiness,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  generally  much  more 
agreeable  to  the  stomach ; 1 gr.  of  quinine  may  be  considered  equal  to  30 
grs.  of  bark.  When  astriugency  as  well  as  tonic  influence  is  desirable,  bark 
is  still  preferable  to  quinine.  Powder  of  bark  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from 
20  grs.  to  1 drm.  every  six  or  eight  hours,  but  in  ague  cases  the  intervals 
should  be  much  shorter  during  the  absence  of  the  paroxysms.  According  to 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  the  infusion  is  to  be  made  by  pouring  a pint  of  boiling  water 
on  1 oz.  of  coarsely  powdered  bark,  and  letting  it  stand  for  two  hours  before 
straining;  and  the  decoction  by  boiling  10  drms.  of  coarsely  powdered  bark 
in  a pint  of  water  for  ten  minutes,  and  straining  while  hot ; these  prepara- 
tions sometimes  agree  better  than  the  bark  in  substance.  The  simple  tinc- 
ture of  bark  contains  one  part  in  five.  The  compound  tincture  is  noticed 
among  other  tinctures.  The  extract  of  bark  is  a good  form,  and  may  be 
given  in  doses  of  5 to  10  grs.,  either  as  pills  or  in  solution.  Various  com- 
binations in  which  bark  may  be  given  are  exemplified  in  P.  159,  160,  161, 
also  see  Quinine. 

Belladonna — Deadly  Nightshade — a dangerous  and  uncertain  medicine 
for  internal  administration.  Externally  it  is  useful  to  effect  the  dilatation  of 
the  pupil,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  examination  of  the  interior  of  the 
eye ; for  this  purpose  the  extract  can  be  smeared  over  the  eyebrow.  The 
extract  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  belladonna  plaster,  which  may 
often  be  beneficially  applied  in  cases  of  rheumatic  or  neuralgic  pain ; for  the 
same  purpose  an  embrocation  may  be  prepared  from  the  tincture  by  com- 
bining it  with  an  equal  proportion  of  soap  liniment. 

Bismuth,  Nitrate  and  Carbonate  oe — possess  an  alterative  and  sedative 
power,  which  sometimes  does  good  in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  and  where  the 
bowels  are  in  an  irritable  state.  The  dose  is  from  3 to  6 grs.  twice  or  three 
times  a day,  taken  as  a powder,  or  made  into  pills. 

Blue  Pill  (Pilula  hydeabgybi) — a mild  and  efficacious  mercurial  prepara- 
tion of  very  general  utility.  It  produces  much  less  irritation  than  calomel, 
and  is  not  more  than  one-fourth  the  strength.  It  promotes  the  action  of  the 
liver  and  general  secretion,  and  in  combination  materially  assists  the  action 
of  purgatives.  It  is  very  serviceable  in  bilious  complaints,  skin  diseases,  and 
various  constitutional  affections.  When  required  to  produce  mild  alterative 
action,  from  3 to  6 grains  may  be  taken  at  bed-time  as  often  as  requisite, 
and  followed  by  an  aperient  in  the  morning  if  desirable,  such  as  F.  44  or  68. 
Combinations  of  blue  pill  with  other  medicines  are  exemplified  in  F.  1,  2,  36, 
37,  38,  158. 

Borax — appears  to  exert  a stimulating  and  alterative  influence  on  mucous 
membranes,  and  is  useful  as  a medicine  for  children  especially  (see  F.  14). 
It  is  much  more  extensively  employed  on  the  Continent  than  in  England. 
It  may  be  given  in  cases  of  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  attended  with 
aphthous  or  thrushy  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  but  it  is  more  com- 
monly used  in  such  cases  as  a mere  local  application ; it  is  also  available  in 
any  superficial  external  ulceration  (see  F.  134).  A lotion  composed  of  2 drms. 
of  borax  and  6 ozs.  of  rose  water  is  a most  useful  application  for  chapped 
hands,  chapped  nipples,  and  whero  there  is  much  irritation  of  the  skin  of 
the  head  tending  to  the  formation  of  scurf. 
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Broom  (Scoparium) — an  excellent  diuretic,  especially  in  combination  with 
other  medicines,  as  in  the  compound  decoction  of  broom  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
which  contains  broom-tops,  juniper  berries,  and  dandelion  root,  bruised,  of 
each  -J-  an  oz.,  boiled  in  1^  pint  of  water  for  twenty  minutes,  and  then 
strained.  A wineglassful  taken  three  times  a day  will  be  found  very  useful 
in  dropsical  cases  where  the  kidneys  are  inert,  or  as  in  F.  81. 

Buchu  Leaves  (Diosma  crenata) — has  a peculiar  stimulating  influence  over 
the  kidneys  and  bladder.  It  promotes  healthy  secretion,  and  at  the  same 
time  gives  tone.  The  infusion  is  the  best  form  of  administration,  and  may 
be  prepared  by  letting  a pint  of  boiling  water  stand  for  four  hours  on  1 oz. 
of  the  leaves.  The  dose  is  from  half  a wineglassful  to  a wineglassful,  taken 
three  times  a day,  and,  according  to  circumstances,  it  may  be  combined  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  solution  of  potash,  the  acid  drops,  F.  6,  or  the  tincture  of 
the  chloride  of  iron. 

Burgundy  Pitch. — This  forms  the  common  warm  plaster,  but  the  compound 
pitch  plaster  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  preferable.  It  produces  a slight  irri- 
tation of  the  skin,  but  its  chief  medicinal  efficacy  is  doubtless  owing  to  its 
impeding  the  ordinary  cutaneous  action,  and  thereby  occasioning  a kind  of 
revulsive  influence. 

Calomel  (Hydrargyei  chloridum). — This  is  one  of  the  commonest  medi- 
cines, and  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  mercurial  preparations.  It  is  a 
very  useful  medicine,  but  one  which  is  liable  to  great  abuse.  It  is  a peculiar 
stimulant,  promoting  all  secretion,  especially  that  of  the  liver,  which  causes 
it  to  be  designated  cholagogue  or  bile  compeller.  This  action  of  calomel  on 
the  liver  is  almost  its  earliest  and  most  marked  action  when  given  alone,  and 
by  exciting  the  flow  of  bile  it  may  occasion  purgation ; it  also  partly  has 
that  effect  from  irritating  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. To  produce  effectual  purgative  action,  and  at  the  same  time  secretion 
from  the  liver,  calomel  should  be  given  in  combination  with  a medicine  which 
is  really  cathartic — jalap,  rhubarb,  or  scammony  (see  F.  63,  64,  65,  74) — or 
with  the  compound  colocynth  pill,  as  in  F.  66,  or  a short  time  previous  to  an 
ordinary  black  draught  (see  F.  68),  and  of  all  these  it  much  enhances  the 
effect.  If  it  be  desirable  that  the  calomel  should  produce  a more  alterative 
and  searching  effect  on  the  system,  then  it  will  be  preferable  to  give  it  over- 
night, and  a sufficient  aperient  the  following  morning.  The  dose  of  calomel 
is  from  1 to  5 grs.  in  an  ordinary  way.  Calomel  is  said  to  be  borne  by 
young  children  in  much  larger  doses  than  adults,  but  that  is  only  because  in 
them  it  exites  purgative  action  more  readily ; to  suppose  that  it  can  be  given 
to  them  largely  and  frequently  with  impunity,  is  a most  pernicious  error. 

When  calomel  is  given  so  as  to  act  constitutionally,  it  exerts  a special 
power,  having  a subtle  influence  on  the  blood  and  over  the  vital  processes  of 
organization,  which  renders  it  capable  of  counteracting  many  of  the  most 
violent  and  deep-seated  diseases.  It  aids  and  modifies  the  action  of  other 
powerful  medicines  ; combined  with  antimonials,  for  example,  it  much  assists 
their  lowering  febrifuge  action.  F.  3,  4,  67,  85,  afford  instances  of  the 
manner  of  its  administration.  The  compound  calomel  pill  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, commonly  known  as  Plummer’s  pill,  is  an  excellent  alterative  form ; 
each  pill  contains  calomel  and  oxysulpburet  of  antimony,  of  each  rather  less 
than  1 gr.,  combined  with  guaiacum  and  treacle.  (See  Mercury.) 

Calumba  Root. — This  is  a simple  and  excellent  bitter  medicine,  containing  no 
astringency,  often  more  agreeable  to  weak  and  delicate  stomachs  than  any 
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other.  It  may  be  used  in  cases  of  indigestion  and  loss  of  appetite.  Where 
there  is  much  nausea  and  irritability  of  stomach,  especially  when  occurring 
during  pregnancy,  it  is  exceedingly  useful.  Calumba  may  be  combined  with 
aromatics,  alkalis,  or  mineral  acids,  according  to  circumstances ; it  may 
also  be  given  with  the  tincture  of  chloride  of  iron.  The  infusion  is  the 
best  form  for  administration;  it  is  prepared  by  digesting  5 drms.  of  the 
calumba  bruised  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  for  two  hours  and  then  straining ; 
the  dose  is  about  1 oz.,  taken  two  or  three  times  a day  (see  F.  146,  153, 
164).  The  tincture  is  prepared  by  digesting  1|  oz.  of  the  root  bruised  in  a pint 
of  proof  spirit  for  the  space  of  seven  days. 

Camphor — a stimulant  medicine  of  rather  uncertain  action.  It  is,  however,  a 
good  remedy  for  spasmodic  and  low  nervous  states.  It  may  be  beneficially 
combined  with  sedatives  and  sudorifics,  serving  to  augment  their  power : 
taken  in  conjunction  with  purgatives  it  prevents  their  griping  and  dis- 
tressing effects.  In  cases  of  colic  or  diarrhoea,  and  even  at  the  commence- 
ment of  cholera,  camphor,  in  small  doses  and  frequently  repeated,  often  does 
much  good;  10  drops  of  the  spirit  of  camphor  may  be  taken  every  ten  minutes 
hi  a little  sugar  and  water  until  relief  is  obtained.  A good  form  in  which 
camphor  may  be  administered  more  largely  is  as  follows : 24  grs.  of  camphor, 
1 drm.  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  1 oz.  of  syrup  of  orange  peel,  1 oz.  of  mucilage, 
6 ozs.  of  cinnamon  water ; the  camphor  must  be  well  rubbed  down  with  the 
tincture  of  myrrh,  and  then  the  other  ingredients  added,  the  mucilage  last; 
from  a tablespoonful  to  a wineglassful  for  a dose.  Combinations  of  camphor 
will  be  found  in  F.  4,  27,  32,  80,  99,  &c.  There  are  numerous  pliarmaco- 
pceial  preparations  into  which  camphor  enters.  Camphor  Mixture  or 
Julep  may  be  prepared  by  the  addition  of  \ oz.  of  spirit  of  camphor  to  a 
pint  of  soft  water.  The  Spirit  of  Camphob  is  made  by  dissolving  1 oz. 
of  camphor  in  half  a pint  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  In  the  Compound 
Camphob  Tincture  or  Paregoric,  camphor  is  combined  with  opium. 
For  external  application  we  have  the  Camphor  Liniment,  which  consists  of 
1 oz.  of  camphor  dissolved  in  4 ozs.  of  olive  oil,  forming  a good  stimulant 
application.  Compound  Camphob  Liniment,  which  is  a combination  of 
spirit  of  camphor,  with  a strong  solution  of  ammonia  and  oil  of  lavender, 
constituting  a powerful  stimulant  and  counter-irritant.  The  presence  of 
camphor  helps  to  render  the  soap  liniment  gently  stimulating,  and  it  ma- 
terially increases  the  power  of  the  liniment  of  turpentine  and  that  of 
mercury. 

Canella. — This  has  stimulating  and  tonic  properties.  It  is  said  to  obviate  the 
griping  action  of  aloes,  but  it  is  not  much  used.  The  dose  of  the  powdered 
bark  is  from  10  grs.  to  \ drm. 

Capsicum — Cayenne. — A good  stomachic  stimulant  in  the  form  of  powder,  of 
which  the  dose  is  1 or  2 grns.,  or  it  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  tincture, 
which  consists  of  5 drms.  of  powdered  capsicum  macerated  for  eight  days  in 
a pint  of  proof  spirit.  A good  stimulating  gargle  for  ulcerated  sore  throat  is 
formed  by  \ drm.  tincture  of  capsicum,  2 drms.  alum,  and  51  ozs.  infusion  of 
roses. 

Cabaiv  at  Seeds  (Semina  cabui).  — They  are  carminative  and  stimulant. 
iey  enter  into  the  composition  of  several  of  the  pharmacopocial  prepara- 
. ions.  . I here  is  a distilled  water,  also  the  essential  oil,  which  is  often  used 
m making  aperient  pills,  to  prevent  irritation  and  griping. 
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Cascarilla. — A stomachic  tonic,  useful  in  many  cases  of  dyspepsia,  and  where 
the  stomach  and  bowels  are  in  a state  of  debility.  The  infusion  is  made 
by  letting  a pint  of  boiling  water  stand  for  two  hours  on  lij  oz.  of  cascarilla; 
dose,  half  a wineglassful  three  times  a day  (P.  150).  The  tincture  is  about 
double  the  strength  of  the  infusion. 

Castor  Oil  (Oleum  ricini). — This  is  a very  important  aperient  medicine. 
It  generally  evacuates  the  bowels  speedily  and  with  little  irritation,  and, 
therefore,  is  especially  useful  where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  general  and  local 
excitement.  Thus,  therefore,  it  is  well  adapted  for  children  and  females 
during  pregnancy.  Castor  oil  does  not,  however,  always  agree  ; it  will  some- 
times gripe  and  often  occasion  nausea,  but  in  combination  with  an  aromatic 
or  stimulant  wall  usually  obviate  these  inconveniences.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
taken  in  some  distilled  water,  such  as  peppermint  or  cinnamon,  or  floating  in 
half  a wineglassful  of  water,  with  a little  brandy  poured  upon  it,  or  according 
to  F.  41.  Occasionally  there  is  much  variation  in  the  dose  required ; a very 
small  quantity  will  act  powerfully  on  some  individuals,  whereas  in  others 
large  doses  may  be  quite  ineffectual.  As  a general  rule,  if  aperient  action  be 
not  obtained  within  four  or  six  hours  after  the  administration  of  castor  oil,  it 
should  be  repeated,  or  some  other  purgative  should  be  resorted  to.  In  cases 
of  constipation,  taking  castor  oil  every  morning  in  a dose  just  sufficient  to 
produce  effect,  and  gradually  diminished,  will  often  restore  the  natural  action. 
As  a general  rule,  castor  oil  is  always  a safe  medicine  to  resort  to  in  case  of 
obstruction  of  the  bowels,  and  if  it  depend  on  indigestion  or  spasm,  the  oil 
may  be  given  in  full  dose,  combined  with  an  equal  quantity  of  compound 
tincture  of  rhubarb  or  tincture  of  senna.  Again,  in  diarrhoea  accompanied 
with  spasm,  originating  apparently  in  indigestible  diet,  the  administration  of 
a moderate  dose  of  castor  oil  is  always  a judicious  measure;  if  there  be  any 
spasm,  the  compound  tincture  of  rhubarb  may  be  conjoined,  and  if  there  be 
great  pain,  5 or  10  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  added  with  advantage. 

Catechu. — This  is  a valuable  astringent,  chiefly  useful  in  diarrhoea  which  de- 
pends on  a relaxed  state  of  the  internal  mucous  membrane,  where  there  is 
undue  secretion  without  any  marked  inflammatory  action.  The  infusion  is 
made  with  6 drms.  to  the  pint,  and  the  dose  is  from  2 drms.  to  1 oz. ; and 
the  tincture  is  more  than  double  the  strength,  and  the  dose  is  from  ^ drm. 
to  2 drms. ; there  is  also  cinnamon  in  both  preparations.  The  tincture  is 
usually  combined  with  chalk  mixture  (see  P.  114). 

Chalk,  Prepared  (Creta  preparata). — Chalk  is  a peculiar  form  of  car- 
bonate of  lime.  As  a medicine  it  is  used  to  correct  acidity  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  where  diarrhoea  is  connected  therewith,  or  with  an  undue  flow 
of  bile,  chalk  is  serviceable  as  a remedy  in  combination  with  other  medicines. 
When  diarrhoea  depends  on  indigestible  food  or  a congested  state  of  liver, 
chalk  should  not  be  given  in  the  first  instance  at  any  rate.  Chalk  mixture 
may  be  made  by  mixing  well  together  prepared  chalk,  white  sugar,  and  pow- 
dered  gum,  of  each  1 oz.,  and  rubbing  them  up  in  a mortar  with  a pint  of 
cinnamon  water ; this  is  stronger  than  the  pliarmacopceial  preparation  and 
preferable  to  it  (see  P.  114). 

Chamomile  Flowers  (Anthemidis  flores).— These  possess  a stimulant  in- 
fluence on  the  stomach  and  bowels  without  much  tonic  action.  They  can  be 
used  in  the  form  of  infusion  made  of  the  strength  of  \ oz.  to  a pint  of 
boiling  water,  which  should  be  strained  off  after  standing  two  hours;  a large 
wineglassful  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day.  The  warm  infusion 
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drank  freely  will  promote  emetic  and  cathartic  action.  The  essential  oil  of 
chamomile  is  a good  adjunct  to  stomachic  pills. 

Chieayita,  ob  CmiiETTA. — This  herb  is  a good  stomachic  tonic,  in  high  esti- 
mation in  the  East,  and  considered  peculiarly  efficient  where  the  liver  is  dis- 
ordered or  inactive.  It  has  the  recommendation  of  many  eminent  physicians. 
The  decoction  is  the  hest  form,  and  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  5 oz.  in  a 
pint  of  water  for  ten  minutes ; this  should  be  suffered  to  get  cold,  and  then 
strained.  A small  wineglassful  is  to  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day. 

Cinnamon. — A warm  and  astringent  aromatic,  useful  as  an  adjunct  to  more 
active  medicines.  It  is  valuable  in  the  form  of  powder,  the  essential  oil,  and 
the  distilled  water.  There  are  a tincture  and  a compound  tincture  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  latter  of  which  taken  in  doses  of  a teaspoonful  in  a little 
water  will  serve  to  relieve  griping  and  flatulency. 

Chlobine — Chxokides. — Chlorine  is  a gas  which  has  a powerful  purifying 
agency,  and  it  is  to  it  that  the  chlorides  of  lime,  of  soda,  and  of  zinc  Owe 
their  disinfecting  properties.  The  chloride  of  zinc,  from  which  the  disin- 
fecting solution  of  Sir  VV.  Burnett  is  prepared,  is  far  superior  to  the  other 
two  in  many  respects,  and  will  no  doubt  in  a great  measure  supersede  them ; 
no  household  ought  to  be  without  it.  Being  poisonous  in  its  nature,  however, 
chloride  of  soda  or  chloride  of  lime  are  preferable  as  a local  application  to 
foul  sores,  for  ulcerated  throat,  and  also  for  the  recovery  of  tainted  meat. 

Cloyes  (Cabyophylltfm). — A good  aromatic.  They  may  be  used  in  com- 
bination with  stomachics.  There  is  an  infusion  and  also  an  essential  oil, 
which,  in  cathartic  pills,  is  an  excellent  preventive  of  griping. 

Cod-litee  Oil  (Oleum  jecoeis  aselli). — This  is  a medicine  in  high  repute, 
and  undoubtedly  of  considerable  value  as  an  alterative  tonic,  especially  in 
consumption,  unaccompanied  with  inflammatory  symptoms.  It  may  be  admi- 
nistered in  any  form  of  scrofulous  disease,  and  it  may  be  resorted  to  when 
nutrition  is  defective,  giving  rise  to  constitutional  debility.  The  administra- 
tion of  cod-liver  oil  requires  care  and  judgment,  or  it  will  be  apt  to  upset  the 
stomach ; it  very  commonly  causes  a congested  state  of  liver.  The  dose  for 
an  adult  is  from  a teaspoonful  to  a tablespoonful.  Infants  and  young 
children  take  larger  doses  in  proportion  than  adults,  and  this  probably  owing 
to  the  processes  of  growth  being  carried  on  in  them  with  greater  activity. 
Cod-liver  oil  may  be  taken  in  water,  any  bitter  infusion,  orange  wine,  or 
bitter  beer ; and  in  some  instances  other  medicines  may  be  advantageously 
combined  with  it. 

Colchicum — Meadow  saefeon. — This  is  a powerful  medicine,  and  when 
administered  judiciously  and  with  caution,  it  constitutes  a very  valuable 
remedy.  It  has  a peculiar  stimulating  influence  on  the  system  in  the  first 
instance,  which  may  occasion  purgative  or  emetic  action,  and  it  may  promote 
the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  or  cause  perspiration;  these  effects  may  be 
obvious,  or  the  action  may  he  slow  and  almost  imperceptible.  The  stimula- 
tion, however,  soon  passes  into  a depressing  influence.  The  seeds  and  root 
are  used  in  medicine.  The  tincture  is  a preparation  of  the  former,  made 
with  1 oz.  of  the  colchicum  seeds  to  8 ozs.  of  proof  spirit,  and  in  the  com- 
pound tincture,  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  is  substituted  for  the  proof 
spirit.  The  wine  of  colchicum  is  made  with  the  root  in  the  proportion  of 
1 oz.  to  5 ozs.  of  sherry  wine.  These  preparations  are  of  similar  strength, 
and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  10  to  40  drops.  The  acetous  extract, 
which  is  made  from  the  root,  is  a very  excellent  form,  and  may  be  admi- 
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nistered  in  doses  of  from  1 to  3 grs.  In  mild  attacks  of  gout  or  rheumatism, 
small  doses  of  any  of  the  above  preparations  may  be  administered  at  intervals 
of  four  or  six  hours,  and  in  cases  of  severe  cold  a dose  or  two  may  often  be 
taken  with  advantage,  but  colchicum  is  a medicine  of  that  dangerous  and 
uncertain  character,  that  it  should  never  be  administered  in  large  doses  or 
for  any  long  continuance,  except  under  professional  sanction  (see  F.  67, 
112,  113). 

Colocynth — Bitter  apple. — This  medicine  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste, 
and  powerful  cathartic  action.  The  extract  is  an  ingredient  in  the  com- 
pound colocynth  pill. 

Confections  are  combinations  of  medicinal  substances  with  sugar : — 

Confection  of  Almonds  consists  of  sugar,  sweet  almonds,  and  gum,  and 
forms  an  elegant  basis  for  cough  medicines. 

Confection  of  Cassia  is  a very  mild  aperient  preparation,  suitable  for 
young  children,  in  doses  of  about  1 drm. 

Confection  of  Pepper  is  a useful  stimulant  for  administration  when  the 
lower  bowels  are  in  a weak  and  inactive  state,  and  at  the  same  time  irritable ; 
it  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  confection  of  senna,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one-tliird  part. 

Confection  of  Rite  is  a good  stimulant  stomachic,  which  may  be  used  in 
cases  of  colic  or  flatulency.  The  dose  is  about  1 drm. 

Confection  of  Senna  is  an  agreeable  laxative,  consisting  of  senna  in 
combination  with  fruits,  spice,  and  sugar : dose,  1 to  2 drms.  When  the 
bowels  are  inactive  from  debility,  without  requiring  much  purgative  stimu- 
lation, this  is  a very  useful  aperient,  and  in  cases  of  piles,  or  any  irritation 
of  the  lower  bowel,  the  combination  directed  in  F.  39  is  exceedingly  ser- 
viceable. 

Copaiba. — This  medicine  acts  as  a stimulant  to  the  mucous  membranes  gene- 
rally, and  has  a more  special  influence  on  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages, 
which  causes  it  to  be  much  used  in  discharges  therefrom.  In  cases  of 
profuse  secretion  from  the  lungs  or  air-passages,  especially  in  old  people, 
copaiba  is  often  useful,  and  where  the  lower  bowels  are  in  a relaxed  and 
irritable  condition,  it  is  sometimes  serviceable  (see  F.  130, 131, 132).  Copaiba 
is  a very  nauseous  medicine,  which  often  renders  it  very  objectionable,  and 
offensive  to  the  stomach.  When  that  is  the  case,  there  is  a solution  pre- 
pared by  many  druggists  which  is  less  unpleasant,  and  may  be  substituted 
with  advantage;  it  is  also  available  in  the  form  of  capsules,  when  it  is 
contained  in  small  membranous  bags,  so  as  to  be  swallowed  without  being 
tasted. 

Creosote — has  been  fashionable  as  a medicine,  both  for  internal  administration 
and  external  appliance ; it  is,  however,  now  in  less  esteem,  though  certainly 
of  considerable  utility.  It  is  sometimes  useful  in  allaying  excessive  irrita- 
bility of  the  stomach,  and  subduing  violent  vomiting.  It  has  been  strongly 
recommended  for  inhalation  in  pulmonary  consumption.  Creosote  will 
relieve  the  pain  of  toothache,  depending  on  a carious  tooth ; for  this  purpose, 
the  cavity  should  be  perfectly  dried  with  a bit  of  cotton  wool,  and  a drop  of 
the  creosote  then  introduced.  An  ointment,  made  by  mixing  1 drm. 
creosote  with  1 oz.  of  spermaceti  ointment,  is  sometimes  a successful  applica- 
tion for  ringworm,  and  other  obstinate  cutaneous  complaints,  and  a lotion 
of  1 drm.  creosote  to  1 oz.  water  is  often  a beneficial  application  to  unhealthy 
ulcers. 
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Croton  Oil. — This  is  one  of  our  strongest  purgatives,  operating  speedily.  It 
is  useful  in  violent  constipation,  or  when  strong  evacuation  and  counteraction 
is  desirable,  as  in  aftections  of  the  head.  It  possesses  the  great  advantage,  in 
cases  of  insensibility,  of  being  given  in  small  bulk.  The  dose  is  from  1 to  3 
drops ; it  may  be  given  with  powdered  sugar,  or  made  into  a pill  with  bread- 
crumb (see  also  P.  71,  72).  Croton  oil  may  be  useful  as  a counter-irritant, 
in  some  deep-seated  chronic  affections  (F.  139),  but  is  not  suitable  where 
there  is  an  irritable  state  of  constitution. 

Cubeb — a species  of  pepper,  which  exerts  a stimulant  effect  on  the  mucous 
membranes,  especially  those  of  the  urinary  passages.  It  is  commonly  admi- 
nistered in  discharges  from  the  urethra.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
powder,  in  30  or  40  gr.  doses,  twice  or  three  times  a day,  or  the  essential  oil, 
which  comprises  the  chief  virtue  of  the  medicine,  may  be  taken  in  doses  of 
from  5 to  10  drops,  with  a little  mucilage  (see  F.  131). 

Cusparia,  or  Axgustura  Bark — a valuable  stomachic  tonic  in  dyspepsia,  with 
loss  of  appetite.  The  best  form  in  which  it  can  be  taken  is  the  infusion, 
which  is  to  be  made  of  the  strength  of  5 drms.  to  a pint : dose,  a small  wine- 
glassful  three  times  a day. 

Dandelion — Taraxacum — appears  to  possess  a stimulant  alterative  power, 
promoting  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  thereby  affording  much 
relief  in  some  forms  of  indigestion.  Its  beneficial  influence  is  only  obtainable 
by  persisting  in  its  use  a considerable  length  of  time,  when,  however,  it  will 
often  materially  benefit  deep-seated  disorder  of  the  digestive  functions.  The 
decoction  is  the  best  preparation ; it  is  made  by  boiling  down  4 oz.  of  the 
fresh  root  bruised,  in  1|  pint  of  water,  until  it  is  reduced  to  1 pint,  and 
then  straining  it.  Half  a pint  of  this  decoction  may  be  taken  in  the  course 
of  a day.  There  is  an  extract  which  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  1 drm.,  but 
it  is  rarely  as  efficacious  as  the  decoction ; some  of  the  inspissated  and  pre- 
served juices  are,  however,  very  excellent  preparations. 

Digitalis — Foxglove — a powerful  medicine,  which  has  great  control  and 
restraining  influence  over  the  heart’s  action.  It  is  very  useful  in  cases  of 
diseased  heart,  where  that  organ  is  in  an  excited  state,  and  where  its  power 
is  not  already  depressed  and  interfered  with  (F.  115).  It  is  also  beneficial  in 
some  forms  of  dropsy,  exerting  a diuretic  influence  (F.  81,  82).  The  tincture 
is  made  with  2 ozs.  of  the  dried  leaves  to  one  pint  of  proof  spirit ; the  dose 
is  from  5 to  30  drops  every  six  hours,  and  it  must  be  gradually  increased 
until  it  produces  its  effect.  The  infusion  is  a much  weaker  preparation  j it 
is  usually  given  in  dropsy,  in  doses  of  from  1 drm.  to  1 oz. 

Dover’s  Powder  (Pulvis  ipecacuanha  compositus).— This  is  an  exceed- 
ingly useful  preparation.  It  consists  of  opium,  ipecacuanha,  and  sulphate  of 
potash,  the  latter  ingredient  being  chiefly  of  use  in  diluting  and  diffusing  the 
more  active  components.  10  grs.  of  Dover’s  powder  contains  1 gr.  of  opium 
and  the  same  of  ipecacuanha.  The  medicinal  action  of  the  opium  is  much 
modified  in  this  combination ; it  assumes  more  the  character  of  a general 
sedative.  Dover’s  powder  also  acts  on  the  skin,  causing  perspiration,  and  it 
does  not  so  much  tend  to  confine  the  bowels  as  opium  per  se,  and  therefore 
it  is  more  available  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  complaints,  such  as  rheuma- 
tism and  influenza.  In  this  form,  opium  may  also  be  more  safely  administered 
to  children.  For  an  adult  the  dose  is  10  grs.,  which  is  best  givon  at  bed- 
time, but,  as  with  all  opiates,  wo  should  avoid  its  administration  until 
aperient  action  has  been  duly  premised  (see  F.  80,  109). 
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Epsom  Salt — Sulphate  op  Magnesia. — The  commonest  and  one  of  the 
best  of  the  saline  purgatives ; in  doses  of  from  1 drm.  to  1 oz.  it  is  actively 
aperient,  producing  copious  fluid  evacuations.  The  action  of  this  medicine 
is  much  increased  when  largely  diluted,  as,  for  example,  1 drm.  dissolved  in 
a half-pint  of  warm  water.  To  produce  the  full  aperient  action  of  Epsom 
salt,  it  should  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach.  It  is  very  useful  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  cathartics  (see  F.  68).  "When  given  in  small  doses  as  a 
saline  laxative,  it  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  or  in  the  compound  infusion  of  rose-leaves,  and  also  as  per  F.  46,  106, 
166,  according  to  circumstances. 

Essences  of  Peppermint,  Spearmint,  Cinnamon,  Penny-royal,  Dill,  &c. 
— These  may  be  prepared  by  adding  1 drm.  of  the  respective  essential  oils 
to  nearly  1 oz.  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  The  addition  of  2 drms.  of  any 
of  these  essences  to  a pint  of  cold  boiled  water  forms  a good  substitute  for 
any  of  the  distilled  waters  that  may  be  required. 

Extract  of  Chamomile. — A good  stomachic,  and  it  constitutes  a good  vehicle 
for  quinine,  sulphate  of  iron,  aloes,  and  rhubarb. 

Extract  of  Gentian. — The  same  may  be  said  of  this  preparation  as  that  of 
chamomile. 

Extract  of  Hemlock. — This  is  the  most  convenient  form  of  administering 
the  medicine,  more  especially  when  it  i?  combined  with  other  sedatives.  The 
dose  is  from  5 to  10  grs.  three  times  a day  (see  F.  1,  96,  109,  118).  The 
compound  conium  pill  consists  of  5 parts  of  the  extract  and  1 of  ipecacuanha. 

Extract  of  Henbane. — Administered  in  the  form  of  pills ; dose,  from  5 to 
10  grs.  It  is  a good  vehicle  for  more  powerful  sedatives  (see  F.  16),  and  is 
an  excellent  corrigent  of  the  griping  tendency  of  aloes  (see  F.  12,  16,  27,90, 
98,  99,  147). 

Extract  of  Hops. — This  may  be  used  by  itself,  or  in  combination  with  any 
other  sedative ; dose,  5 to  10  grs. 

Extract  of  Jalap. — A good  ingredient  for  cathartic  pills  (F.  29).  The  hard 
extract  also  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  compound  scaramony  powder. 

Extract  of  Lettuce. — A mild  and  agreeable  narcotic  preparation ; dose,  5 
to  10  grs. 

Extract  of  Logwood. — A mild  but  efficient  astringent.  It  may  be  used 
in  diarrhoea,  in  combination  with  chalk  mixture,  in  doses  of  from  10  to 
20  grs. 

Extract  of  Opium. — This  is  somewhat  purer  and  more  concentrated  than 
common  opium  ; dose,  £ gr.  to  1 gr. 

Extract  of  Oxgall. — A mild  stimulating  aperient,  useful  where  there  is 
want  of  digestive  tone,  and  a deficient  state  of  the  biliary  secretion.  It 
can  be  borne  by  the  most  delicate  and  irritable  stomachs  in  the  form  of  pills; 
dose,  5 to  20  grs. 

Extract  of  Poppies. — A mild  anodyne  and  narcotic,  having  the  character 
of  opium  in  a minor  degree. 

Extract  of  Rhubarb. — An  excellent  preparation  of  the  medicine,  useful  in 
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combination  as  a stomachic  and  aperient  ; by  itself,  the  dose  is  from  5 to  10 
grs.  ( see  29,  31). 

Febn,  Male  (Filex-mas). — A remedy  for  tape-worm.  The  dose  of  the  pow- 
dered root  is  from  2 drms.,  of  the  oil  from  15  to  20  drops,  taken  at  bed-time, 
and  repeated  again  in  the  morning  j it  should  be  taken  on  an  empty  stomach, 
and  be  preceded  hy  a dose  of  castor-oil,  which  may  be  repeated  after  the 
second  dose  of  fern,  if  requisite.  - 

Gall  Nuts  (Gallaj). — These  have  considerable  astringent  power,  but  are  not 
much  used  in  medicine.  The  form  of  ointment,  made  by  mixing  1 drm.  of 
powdered  galls  and  15  grs.  of  extract  of  opium  with  1 oz.  of  lard,  is  a com- 
mon application  for  piles  and  protrusion  of  the  anus.  The  decoction,  made 
by  boiling  ^ oz.  of  powdered  galls  in  a quart  of  water,  for  a quarter-hour, 
may  also  be  used  as  a fomentation  in  similar  cases,  and  it  may  be  beneficially 
.used  in  cases  of  falling-down  of  the  womb,  and  chronic  female  discharges. 

Gamboge. — This  is  a powerful  drastic  cathartic.  It  occasions  much  irrita- 
tion when  given  alone,  but  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  other 
purgatives,  when  strong  evacuant  action  is  desirable,  as  in  dropsy.  The 
compound  gamboge  pill  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  an  excellent  form.  Each 
pill  contains  gamboge  1 gr.,  aloes  l g gr.,  ginger  -g  gr.,  and  soap  2 grs.;  the 
addition  of  -g  gr.  of  calomel  to  each  pill  greatly  increases  its  power. 

Gentian. — This  is  a common  and  valuable  stomachic  tonic,  creating  appetite 
and  promoting  digestion,  without  causing  excitement  of  the  general  system. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  disagrees  with  the  stomach.  It  is  very  useful  in 
convalescence  from  acute  disease,  and  in  low  states  of  debility  it  often  agrees 
well,  even  if  there  be  much  nervous  irritability;  thus  it  is  very  serviceable 
in  atonic  gout,  and  it  is  useful  in  dyspepsia.  In  the  Pharmacopoeia  we  have 
a compound  infusion,  which  is  prepared  by  pouring  a pint  of  boiling  water 
on  oz.  of  gentian  (sliced),  ^ oz.  of  dried  orange-peel,  and  ^ oz.  of  fresh 
lemon-peel : this  should  stand  two  hours,  and  then  be  strained.  It  may  be 
taken  in  doses  of  from  half  a wineglassful  to  a wineglassful  twice  a day,  be- 
tween meal-times.  The  compound  tincture  of  gentian  may  be  taken  in 
doses  of  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  in  a little  water  (see  F.  47,  128,  150). 

Ginger  (Zingiber). — A valuable  carminative  and  stomachic,  in  which  respect 
it  is  often  a valuable  adjunct  to  tonics  and  stimulants,  allaying  flatulency, 
and  counteracting  spasmodic  irritation.  Ginger  tea,  made  by  infusing  -J  oz. 
of  bruised  ginger  in  a pint  of  boiling  water,  is  often  serviceable  in  cases  of 
weak  digestion ; a wineglassful  should  be  taken  directly  after  meal-time. 
Combined  with  cathartics,  it  prevents  griping.  It  may  be  used  in  the  form 
of  powder,  or  as  a tincture,  which  is  made  by  macerating  1-J  oz.  of  bruised 
ginger  in  a pint  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  for  seven  days;  there  is  also 
a syrup  (see  F.  10,  35,  39,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  48,  51,  72,  86,  127,  128,  147, 
148,  149,  151). 

Glauber’s  Salt— Sulphate  of  Soda.— This  may  be  substituted  for  Epsom 
salts ; it  is  similar  in  its  properties  and  its  dose,  and  by  some  considered  less 
nauseous,  especially  in  combination  with  acid  (see  F.  107). 

Glycerine — is  a product  from  fatty  matter.  It  is  serviceable  in  medicine  from 
its  power  of  retaining  moisture.  Thus,  in  chapped  hands,  and  some  forms  of 
cutaneous  disease,  the  following  lotion  may  be  useful : — Glycerine  oz.,  pow- 
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dcrecl  borax  1 drm.,  elder-flower  water  to  8 oz. ; this  may  be  applied  two  or 
three  times  a day.  Glycerine  is  also  useful  in  some  diseases  of  the  ear. 

Goulard  Extract  (Liquor  plumbi  dtacetatis) — is  cooling  and  astringent 
in  its  nature.  It  is  only  available  for  external  application,  and  generally  re- 
quires much  dilution  for  that  purpose;  it  then  forms  goulard  water,  which 
is  best  made  by  adding  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  strong  solution,  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine,  to  a pint,  of  boiled  or  distilled  water.  This 
constitutes  an  excellent  application  for  any  external  inflammation,  for 
ophthalmia,  and  for  burns,  when  the  skin  remains  whole  ( see  F.  123). 

Grey  Powder. — S&e  Mercury  with  Chalk. 

Guaiacum. — This  resinous  substance  is  a valuable  remedy  for  chronic  rheuma- 
tism, and  is  also  an  excellent  medicine  ha  cases  of  debility  and  irritability  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  lines  many  internal  organs.  The  dose  of  the 
powder  is  from  5 to  15  grs.  The  guaiacum  mixture  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
contains  9 grs.  to  1 oz.,  and  is  the  most  convenient  form  for  administration. 
The  compound  tincture  consists  of  guaiacum  dissolved  in  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia,  in  the  proportion  of  about  1 part  in  5,  and  is  more  stimulating  than 
the  mixture ; from  half  a teaspoonful  to  a teaspoonful  is  a dose,  and  may  be 
taken  two  or  three  times  a day.  The  guaiacum  mixture  is  an  excellent  re- 
medy for  chronic  bronchitis  and  asthma,  when  it  may  be  combined  with 
compound  camphor  tincture,  or  with  ipecacuanha,  if  necessary  : it  is  also 
useful  in  cases  of  imperfect  and  painful  menstruation.  The  compound  tinc- 
ture of  guaiacum  is  especially  beneficial  in  low  chronic  rheumatism.  F.  10 
is  a good  combination  for  the  administration  of  guaiacum  in  old  rheumatic 
complaints,  aud  is  also  serviceable  in  cases  of  piles,  where  there  is  a torpid 
and  irritable  state  of  bowels. 

Gum  Acacia — a demulcent  substance,  very  useful  in  medicine,  and  often  affords 
a vehicle  for  the  suspension  of  more  active  substances.  Gum  will  serve  to 
allay  irritation  of  the  throat,  lungs,  and  urinary  passages,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
beneficial  in  sore  throats,  coughs,  and  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  urethra, 
and  kidneys.  An  ounce  of  gum  may  be  dissolved  in  a pint  of  boiling  water, 
sweetened  with  sugar  candy,  and  flavoured  with  lemon  juice  or  peel,  to  he 
taken  in  any  inflammatory  complaint  wherein  demulcents  are  desirable. 

Hartshorn  Shayings — have  considerable  nutrient  property.  The  horns  of 
animals  are  in  their  composition  very  similar  to  tbone,  but  with  an  excess  of 
gelatine.  Thus,  therefore,  they  serve  greatly  to  nourish  and  restore  a reduced 
constitution  when  the  very  framework  of  the  system  is  weakened  and  under- 
mined (see  Sick  Diet). 

Hemlock — Conium. — A favourite  old  medicine,  having  sedative  and  anodyne 
influence.  It  has  much  power  in  allaying  irritation,  and  may  be  given  in 
any  inflammatory  case.  Alone  or  in  combination  it  is  efficient  in  many 
chronic  diseases,  rheumatism,  asthma,  diseased  liver,  &c.  The  extract  is 
the  chief  form  for  administration,  and  we  have  already  referred  to  it  under 
the  head  of  extracts.  The  tincture  is  made  with  5 ozs.  of  the  hemlock  leaves 
to  2 pints  of  proof  spirit;  dose,  20  to  30  drops.  The  plaster  of  hemlock 
is  a very  soothing  application  for  irritable  sores  or  tumours,  and  is  made  by 
adding  1 or  2 drins.  of  the  extract  to  a small  linseed  meal  poultice. 

Hellebore,  Fcetid. — An  excellent  vermifuge : 1 oz.  of  the  fresh  leaves  may 
be  infused  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  for  four  hours,  aud  then  strained  off. 
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For  a child  six  years  old,  half  a wineglassful  given  every  two  hours  until  it 
takes  effect ; administered  in  the  morning  on  an  empty  stomach. 

Henbane — TIyoscyamus. — A peculiarly  mild  and  efficacious  sedative  : it  serves 
to  allay  irritation  and  occasions  no  excitement,  which  renders  it  very  avail- 
able in  inflammatory  complaints.  For  children  this  medicine  is  invaluable, 
and  in  flatulent  irritation,  chest  affections,  and  dentition,  it  can  be  adminis- 
tered to  the  youngest  infant.  It  may  be  advantageously  combined  with 
aperients.  Of  the  extract  we  have  already  spoken.  The  tincture  is  made 
with  5 ozs.  of  the  leaves  to  2 pints  of  proof  spirit ; the  dose  for  an  adult  is 
from  30  drops  to  1 drm.  ( see  F.  18,  26,  119,  121). 

Hieea  Pice  a. — This  is  an  old-fashioned  stimulating  cathartic,  consisting  of  one- 
third  powdered  aloes  and  two-thirds  powder  of  canella.  It  has  been  resorted 
to  by  females  where  the  bowels  are  inactive  and  the  uterine  secretion 
deficient,  and  in  cases  where  there  is  no  inflammatory  or  irritative  tendency 
it  may  be  useful. 

Hops  (Humuli). — Hops  have  considerable  medicinal  efficacy ; they  are  aromatic, 
bitter,  astringent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  soothing.  In  cases  of  debility  from 
any  cause,  combined  with  much  irritability,  they  constitute  a valuable  medi- 
cine, often  available  when  opium  cannot  be  borne,  and  will  exert  a marked 
narcotic  power.  They  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  infusion  of  the  strength 
of  six  drms.  to  a pint  of  water,  of  which  from  half  a wineglassful  to  a wine- 
glassful  may  be  given  as  a dose,  twice  or  three  times  a day ; and  of  the 
tincture,  which  is  made  by  macerating  6 ozs.  of  hops  in  2 pints  of  proof 
spirit ; dose,  1 to  2 drms.  There  is  also  the  extract  already  noticed  ( see  F.  18, 
100).  Hops  ought  to  constitute  the  main  ingredient  of  beer,  which  in  that 
respect  is  a wholesome  beverage. 

Infusions — are  partial  extracts  of  medicinal  principles,  made  by  steeping  vege- 
table medicines  in  hot  or  cold  water  for  a certain  length  of  time.  They  are 
usually  made  in  covered  vessels  with  boiling  water,  and  after  standing  two 
or  four  hours  should  be  strained  off. 

Iodine. — This  is  a potent  and  valuable  article  of  the  materia  medica.  It  has  a 
powerful  alterative  action,  and  excites  the  absorbents.  Tt  is  used  in  cases  of 
tumour,  chronic  rheumatism  and  scrofula,  and  other  diseased  states,  both  in- 
ternally and  externally,  with  the  best  effect.  The  compound  tincture  of 
iodine  contains  3 grs.  iodine,  6 grs.  iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  2 drms. 
of  rectified  spirit ; of  this  the  dose  is  from  4 to  10  drops  two  or  three  times 
a day  in  a little  water.  The  compound  iodine  ointment  consists  of  15  grs. 
iodine  and  30  grs.  iodide  of  potassium  to  1 oz.  of  lard. 

Iodide  of  Potassium.— This  has  the  same  character  as  the  iodine,  but  is  much 
milder  and  less  irritating  in  its  action,  and,  therefore,  is  very  generally  sub- 
stituted. The  dose  is  from  3 to  8 grs.  Iodide  of  potassium  enters  into  the 
combination  in  the  preparations  of  iodine  already  mentioned,  and  will  be  found 
in  F.  7,  115,  142. 

Ibisii  Moss,  oe  Caebageen  and  IceI/AND  Moss. — These  are  rather  articles  of 
sick  diet  than  belonging  to  the  materia  medica.  In  the  form  of  jelly  and 
decoction  they  are,  however,  diluent  and  emollient,  and  exert  a soothing 
influence  in  irritative  states,  especially  when  connected  with  pulmonary 
disease  (see  Cookeey  foe  the  Sick). 
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Ipecacuanha — a mild  and  safe  emetic  which  acts  without  producing  much 
irritation  or  subsequent  depression.  The  full  dose  is  from  15  to  30  grs., 
taken  in  a little  cold  water,  and  which  may  be  repeated  in  ten  minutes  if 
necessary ; as  soon  as  nausea  is  experienced,  and  not  before,  copious  draughts 
of  warm  water  or  any  mild  diluent  will  promote  the  emetic  operation.  When 
ipecacuanha  does  not  occasion  vomiting,  it  will  generally  occasion  mild 
aperient  action,  and  this  may  even  be  the  case  in  addition  to  the  emetic 
effect.  Thus  it  may  he  useful  in  any  loaded  state  of  stomach  and  liver.  In 
small  doses,  from  1 to  3 grs.,  ipecacuanha  promotes  action  and  secretion  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels ; it  especially  affects  the  lungs,  causing  secretion 
from  the  lining  membrane  and  expectoration ; and  it  also  has  a gentle 
sudorific  tendency.  This  medicine  is  most  useful  in  all  catarrhal  affections,  and 
is  exceedingly  serviceable  with  children.  Ipecacuanha  is  combined  with  ex- 
tract  of  hemlock  in  the  compound  hemlock  pill  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  F.  1,  12,  35,  38,  87,  96,  97,  98,  145  among 
the  prescriptions. 

Ikon  (Ferrum).— 1 This  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  most  valuable  tonic  in 
the  Materia  Medica.  Its  preparations  are  numerous  and  varied  in  form, 
each  being  specially  adapted  for  administration  for  particular  diseases,  or 
according  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  thereof. 


Sesquioxide  ok  Caebonate  of  Ikon. — This  is  an  old  but  highly  valuable 
preparation  of  the  metal.  It  is  one  of  those  which  possess  most  medicinal 
efficacy,  and  is  available  in  all  cases  where  the  administration  is  desirable. 
In  debility,  especially  of  nervous  character,  and  particularly  where  there  is 
undue  sensibility,  as  in  neuralgia,  or  spasmodic  action,  as  in  chorea  or 
St.  Vitus’s  dance,  the  administration  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  seldom  fails 
to  afford  relief.  Where  the  blood  is  impoverished  or  imperfectly  organised, 
a lengthened  administration  of  this  preparation  is  always  serviceable. 
From  10  to  30  grs.  may  be  given  three  times  a day  in  water,  honey,  or 
treacle. 


Sulphate  of  Ikon. — This  is  a common  and  useful  form  for  the  administration 
of  iron,  when  well  prepared ; it  has  the  advantage  of  occupying  but  a small 
bulk,  and  can  therefore  be  given  in  the  form  of  pills.  Dose,  1 to  5 grs.  In 
the  compound  iron  pill  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  there  is  a grain  of  the  sulphate 
of  iron  in  every  five,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  converted  into  a carbonate 
by  the  mode  of  preparation.  The  dose  is  10  grs.  three  times  a day  (see 
F.  89,  166). 

Ammonio-citkate  of  Ikon. — This  is  an  elegant  preparation,  perfectly  soluble, 
and  not  unpleasant  in  flavour.  It  is  well  adapted  for  administration  to 
children  and  delicate  females.  The  dose  is  from  3 to  10  grs.  ( see  F.  164). 

Citrate  of  Ikon  and  Quinine  is  a double  tonic,  very  efficient  in  cases  of 
debility,  and  the  combination  certainly  seems  mutually  to  enhance  the  power 
of  the  two  medicines.  It  generally  agrees  well  with  the  stomach.  Dose, 
3 to  5 grs.  in  solution  (see  F.  165). 

Wine  of  Ikon  (Vinum  fekri). — Made  according  to  the  pharmacopocial 
method,  this  preparation  cannot  possess  much  efficacy,  but  if  prepared  as 
follows,  it  will  be  a serviceable  medicine  for  children  and  delicate  females : — 
Take  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  l£  oz.,  sherry  wine  1 pint : let  them  digest 
together  for  fourteen  days,  and  then  strain.  Dose,  from  a teaspoonful  to  a 
tablespoonful  two  or  three  times  a day,  soon  after  meals. 
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Potassio-tartrate  OF  Iron  is  a mild  preparation,  chiefly  suitable  for  children. 
The  dose  is  from  5 to  20  grs. ; it  is  soluble  in  water. 

Sesquichloride  of  Iron,  Tincture  of  the — Muriated  Tincture  of 
Steel. — This  is  a peculiar  preparation,  combining  astringency  with  the 
tonic  ferruginous  property ; it  has  also  a diuretic  power  in  some  cases.  It 
may  be  given  in  combination  with  the  infusions  of  quassia,  camomile,  or 
calumba,  in  doses  of  from  10  to  30  drops.  This  medicine  is  useful  in  cases 
of  muscular  relaxation  and  debility,  and  in  those  of  undue  secretion  or  passive 
haemorrhage  j it  is  also  serviceable  in  cases  of  spasm  connected  with  the 
urinary  organs.  Where  it  constipates,  it  should  be  combined  with  Epsom 
salts  or  tincture  of  aloes. 

Carbonate  of  Iron  with  Sugar  is  a useful  and  agreeable  preparation,  espe- 
cially for  children,  given  in  doses  of  from  10  to  30  grs. 

Iodide  of  Iron,  Syruf  of. — This  is  a most  valuable  preparation,  combining 
the  tonic  properties  of  iron  with  the  alterative  influence  of  iodine.  Where 
nutrition  is  at  fault,  as  in  scrofulous,  rickety  constitutions,  and  where  growth 
is  deficient  from  debility,  this  medicine  has  great  efficacy.  It  is  also  service- 
able where  there  is  a flabby  and  relaxed  habit  of  body,  with  inaction  and  want 
of  tone.  Dose,  1 drm.  two  or  three  times  a day  in  a little  water. 

Jalap. — This  is  a very  useful  purgative,  but  somewhat  apt  to  gripe:  of  the 
powder  20  or  30  grs.  is  a dose.  It  is  best  given  in  combination  (see  P.  63, 
70,  73,  74).  The  compound  jalap  powder  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  consists  about 
one-third  of  jalap  and  two-thirds  bitartrate  of  potash,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  ginger.  Dose,  1 drm.  (see  P.  65).  The  tincture  of  jalap  constitutes  a 
good  addition  to  black  draught  when  extra  strength  is  required ; a -g  oz.  is 
equal  to  30  grs.  of  jalap.  The  extract  of  jalap  is  useful  as  an  ingredient  for 
aperient  pills,  &c.  (see  P.  29). 

Juniper  Berries. — These  possess  diuretic  properties,  and  are  useful  in  drop- 
sical cases,  and  where  the  kidneys  are  inactive.  They  form  an  ingredient  of 
the  compound  decoction  of  broom  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  The  best  way  of 
using  them  by  themselves  is  by  infusing  3 ozs.  of  the  bruised  berries  in  a pint 
of  boiling  water  for  four  hours,  and  then  straining  the  infusion;  a small  tea- 
cupful is  to  be  taken  three  times  a day.  An  essential  oil  is  ala*  obtained 
from  the  berries. 

Kino. — Valuable  as  an  astringent,  and  useful  in  diarrhoea  depending  on  relaxa- 
tion and  not  on  inflammation.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  combined  with 
chalk  mixture.  An  infusion  of  the  strength  of  ^ oz.  to  a pint  of  water  may 
be  used  as  a gargle  in  relaxed  sore  throat.  The  tincture  of  kino  is  made  of 
the  strength  of  7 drms.  of  kino  to  10  ozs.  rectified  spirit.  Dose,  1 to  2 drs. 
the  compound  kino  powder  is  a good  form,  when  the  conjunction  of  opium  is 
desirable.  The  dose  is  20  grs.,  which  consists  of  15  grs.  kino,  4 grs.  cin- 
namon, and  1 gr.  opium. 

Koussu.—1 This  medicine  is  said  to  be  very  efficient  in  the  expulsion  of  worms, 
especially  tape-worm.  The  dose  is  half  an  ounce  taken  in  a little  warm 

"‘l  ei-*i  i^°  s^ou^  ^a^en  f°r  twenty-four  hours  previously,  and  a dose 
of  mild  aperient  medicine  should  be  administered  a few  hours  beforehand, 
lhe  action  of  the  koussu  will  be  promoted  by  drinking  copiously  of  tea 
without  milk  or  sugar,  and  should  not  the  bowels  be  open  in  the  course  of 
about  four  hours,  a second  aperient  dose  will  be  requisite. 
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Lead  (Plumbum). — A valuable  medicine,  but  requires  caution  in  its  adminis- 
tration. The  ACETATE  ou  SUGAR  of  lead  is  the  medicinal  form  used;  it 
is  astringent  in  its  action,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  1 to  5 grs., 
frequently  repeated,  in  cases  of  violent  haemorrhage  connected  with  the 
lungs,  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  and  the  womb ; and  it  is  thought  by  some 
that  by  combining  it  with  a small  proportion  of  acetic  acid  it  is  rendered 
more  soluble  and  prompt  in  its  action;  and  if  there  be  much  pain  or  irri- 
tation, opium  must  be  added.  Acetate  of  lead  is  sometimes  useful  in  obsti- 
nate and  protracted  diaiThoea  (see  F.  57,  58).  As  an  external  medicine, 
lead  is  in  very  common  use  as  a soothing  and  astringent  application ; the 
oxide  of  lead  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  of  the  plasters  ordered  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia ; the  acetate  of  lead  added  in  the  proportion  of  1 drm. 
to  a pint  of  water,  makes  a good  cooling  lotion ; and  there  is  another  form 
of  acetate,  which  has  been  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  Goulard’s  Extract. 

Lime  Water.— This  is  made  hy  pouring  water  on  a little  fresh  lime,  and 
straining  it  off  after  standing.  It  is  a gentle  alkaline  and  alterative  medi- 
cine, useful  in  cases  of  acidity  of  the  stomach  and  any  unnatural  acid  state 
of  the  urine. 

Liniments — are  external  applications  of  oily  or  soapy  nature,  which  are  applied 
by  means  of  friction ; if  applied  by  soaking  or  bathing  with  flannel,  they 
are  termed  embrocations.  Liniment  of  ammonia  consists  one-third  of 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  two-thirds  of  olive  oil ; it  is  a good  stimulant 
application  for  rheumatic  pains  or  strains.  Liniment  oe  lime  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  lime  water  and  olive  oil ; and  it  is  an  excellent  soothing 
application  as  an  embrocation  in  cases  of  extensive  burn.  Liniment  op 
Camphor  is  composed  of  1 oz.  camphor,  dissolved  in  4 ozs.  olive  oil ; it  is  a 
gentle  stimulant  application,  and  may  be  used  in  cases  of  bruise  and  mus- 
cular pains.  Compound  Camphor  liniment  is  a powerful  stimulating 
application,  consisting  of  camphor,  oil  of  laveuder,  rectified  spirit,  and  strong 
solution  of  ammonia ; it  is  fitter  for  an  embrocation  than  for  a liniment,  for 
which  latter  purpose  it  should  be  combined  with  some  other.  Liniment  of 
mercury  consists  of  mercurial  ointment,  solution  of  ammonia,  camphor,  and 
lard ; it  is  a powerful  stimulant  and  alterative  application,  which  may  he 
nsed  in  some  cases  of  tumour  and  enlarged  joints ; and  it  is  also  available 
in  cases  of  deep-seated  chronic  inflammation.  Liniment  op  opium  con- 
sists of  1 part  laudanum  to  3 parts  soap  liniment ; it  is  a good  anodyne 
application.  Liniment  op  soap  is  composed  of  soap,  camphor,  and  spirit 
of  rosemary ; it  is  a gentle  stimulant  application,  and  a good  medium  for 
friction  when  that  mechanical  excitation  is  desirable.  Liniment  of  tur- 
pentine contains  soap,  camphor,  and  turpentine ; it  is  a powerful  stimu- 
lating application,  aifording  an  efficient  means  of  counter-irritation  when  it 
is  desirable  in  rheumatic  affections  of  the  joints,  and  also  in  cases  of  deep- 
seated  disease,  whether  rheumatic,  neuralgic,  or  inflammatory. 

Linseed. — A good  demulcent.  Linseed  tea  has  a soothing  pectoral  effect,  and 
when  freely  drank  is  useful  in  allaying  irritation  of  the  kidneys  and  oilier 
urinary  organs  (see  Cookery  for  the  Sick).  From  its  emollient  nature,  lin- 
seed meal  constitutes  a good  material  for  poultices. 

Liver  of  Sulphur — Sulfhuret  of  Potash. — This  substance  is  employed 
in  many  cutaneous  diseases,  both  as  an  internal  medicine  and  externally.  Dose, 
10  to  20  grs.,  and  the  ointment  is  made  hy  mixing  1 drm.  with  1 oz.  lard. 
Sulphuret  of  potash  is  the  active  principle  in  the  Harrogate  and  other  sul- 
phurous waters. 
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Lobelia  Inflata— Indian  Tobacco.— This  medicine  exerts  a specific  power 
over  the  lungs,  which  makes  it  serviceable  in  asthma  and  other  pulmonary 
complaints.  There  are  two  pharmacopoeia!  preparations,  the  tincture  anu 
the  aitherial  tincture;  they  are  both  made  of  the  strength  of  1 to  8,  and 
the  dose  is  from  10  to  30  drops  twice  or  three  times  a day  in  a little  water 
(see  F.  26). 

Magnesia,  Calcined. — This  is  a valuable  alkali.  It  confines  its  effects,  chiefly 
to  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  in  neutralizing  the  acid  that  is  contained,  it 
has  a gentle  laxative  influence ; but  if  the  acid  be  in  great  quantity , the 
aperient  action  may  be  more  powerful.  Thus  as  an  antacid  it  is  most  valu- 
able, especially  for  children,  and  will  often  relieve  flatulency,  colicky  pains, 
heartburn,  &c.,  with  great  promptitude.  In  slight  eases  of  gout  there  is  no 
alkali  which  is  so  efficient  in  neutralizing  the  acid  state  which  prevails 
throughout  the  system  as  magnesia,  and  moreover  it  is  of  great  utility  in 
counteracting  mere  gouty  tendency,  especially  when  taken  in  combination 
with  other  medicines,  as  in  F.  148.  Undue  acidity  of  the  renal  secretion, 
which  often  occasions  the  formation  of  red  gravel,  may  also  be  much  relieved 
by  the  habitual  use  of  small  doses  of  magnesia,  especially  when  combined 
with  other  alkalies,  as  in  F.  8.  For  an  adult  the  dose  of  magnesia  is  from 
a teaspoonful  to  a dessertspoonful.  It  may  be  advantageously  joined  with 
other  medicines  (see  F.  45,  49,  51,  52,  147,  154). 

Magnesia,  Carbonate  of — is  somewhat  similar  to  the  calcined  magnesia,  but 
not  so  decidedly  antacid;  it  is  rather  more  aperient,  but  has  a tendency 
to  clog  the  bowelsv  when  taken  habitually.  To  produce  saline  aperient 
action  there  is  no  better  medicine  than  equal  parts  of  carbonate  and  sulphate 
of  magnesia. 

Manna. — A mild  and  efficacious  laxative,  well  adapted  for  children  and  deli- 
cate females.  It  is  most  useful  in  combination  with  other  aperients,  espe- 
cially senna,  rhubarb,  and  saline  purgatives,  appearing  to  augment  their 
effect,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  them  less  irritating.  Manna  has  a 
good  effect  when  mixed  with  the  food  of  infants  (see  F.  42,  48,  52). 

Matico. — A South  American  plant,  of  which  the  leaves  have  much  styptic 
virtue.  After  being  moistened  in  hot  water,  the  matico  may  be  applied  to 
the  part  whence  the  haemorrhage  proceeds. 

Mercury  (Hydrargyrum). — The  preparations  of  this  metal  are  of  great 
power  and  value.  A judicious  administration  is,  however,  essential  to  their 
medicinal  efficacy,  for  if  given  rashly  and  heedlessly  they  will  be  injurious, 
and  even  poisonous,  in  their  influence.  The  prejudicial  action  of  mercury  is 
often  not  perceptible  at  the  time  of  administration,  especially  with  children ; 
but  so  powerful  and  subtle  a medicine  cannot  fail  to  produce  a deep  impres- 
sion, irritating  the  nervous  system,  exciting  the  glands  and  mucous  mem- 
branes, and  deteriorating  the  blood,  so  as  to  expose  the  constitution  to  any 
other  injurious  morbid  tendency. 

Mercury  with  Chalk,  or  Grey  Powder  (Hydrargyrum  cum  creta). — 
'J  his  is  a mild  and  efficacious  alterative,  especially  adapted  for  young  children 
and  delicate  persons.  In  general  deficiency  of  the  secretions,  especially  of 
that  of  the  liver,  mercury  with  chalk,  either  alone  or  in  combination,  is 
exceedingly  useful.  The  dose  for  children  up  to  twelve  months  old  is  from 
1 to  4 grs.  (see  F.  13,  50). 
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Mebcuby,  Ammonio-Chlobide  of,  ob  White  Pbecipitatb. — This  prepara- 
tion is  somewhat  more  powerful  than  calomel,  and  though  seldom  admi- 
nistered internally,  is  available  in  about  two-thirds  the  dose.  It  is  chiefly 
used  externally  in  external  diseases/and  for  the  destruction  of  vermin.  An 
ointment  may  be  made  of  the  strength  of  1 drm.  to  1 oz.  lard. 

Meecuby,  Niteic-Oxide  of — Red  Peecipitate. — This  powerful  preparation 
is  only  used  for  external  application,  in  which  respect  it  is  very  valuable  for 
its  stimulant  and  alterative  action.  The  ointment  is  best  made  by  mixing 
1 drm.  of  nitric-oxide  of  mercury  (very  finely  powdered)  with  1 oz.  of  lard. 

Moephine — Moephia. — The  active  sedative  principle  of  opium.  There  are 
two  salts  of  the  alkaloid  chiefly  in  use,  the  acetate  and  the  hydrochlorate ; 
of  these  there  are  pharmacopceial  solutions,  each  of  which  contains  1 gr.  in 
1 drm.  The  dose  of  either  of  the  two  salts  is  from  ^ to  ^ gr.,  and  of  the 
solutions  in  proportion.  F.  15,  16,  100,  117. 

Musk  (Moschus). — This  medicine  has  been  much  esteemed  as  a stimulant  and 
anti  spasmodic,  but  its  value  has  undoubtedly  been  overrated.  It  has,  how- 
ever, some  utility  in  hysteria  and  other  nervous  diseases.  Dose,  from  5 to 
20  grs.,  in  pills  or  mixture. 

• 

Mustaed  (Sinapis). — The  whole  mustard-seed  has  been  strongly  recommended 
in  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism,  liver  complaints,  &c. : half  a teaspoonful  may 
be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  undoubtedly 
serviceable  from  its  peculiar  stimulating  influence  on  the  lower  bowel.  Flour 
of  mustard  may  be  used  as  an  emetic,  as  noticed  under  the  head  of  Poisons. 
The  chief  use  of  mustard  flour  is  externally,  in  the  formation  of  stimulating 
poultices  (see  Exteenal  Applications).  These  are  very  beneficial  in 
cases  of  nervous  or  rheumatic  pain,  and  are  also  useful  in  cases  of  internal 
spasm,  irritation,  and  even  inflammation,  as  we  have  already  frequently 
pointed  out. 

Myeeh. — This  resinous  substance  has  a stimulant  action,  especially  on  the 
mucous  membranes.  It  is  useful  in  chronic  affections  of  the  lungs,  accom- 
panied with  debility,  such  as  asthma,  where  secretion  and  expectoration  do 
not  duly  take  place.  It  is  also  useful  when  the  uterine  function  is  not 
properly  performed  in  young  females  of  pale  languid  appearance,  especially 
when  given  in  combination,  as  in  F.  89,  the  aloes  and  myrrh  pills,  and  the 
compound  tincture  of  aloes.  The  tincture  of  myrrh  is  made  by  macerating 
li  oz.  myrrh,  in  1 pint  of  rectified  spirit  for  seven  days ; the  dose  is  1 drm., 
and,  combined  with  acids  or  astringents,  it  forms  a good  gargle  in  cases  of 
ulcerated  sore  throat,  or  where  the  mouth  aud  gums  are  spongy  and  diseased 
(see  F.  134). 

Nitee  (Niteate  of  Potash). — This  is  a cooling  and  lowering  medicine,  of  much 
utility  in  inflammatory  and  febrile  affections;  it  also  lias  a diuretic  influence. 
The  dose  is  from  5 to  10  grs.,  but  it  is  usually  given  in  combination  (see 
F.  108,  111,  117,  119). 

Oak  Baek. — This  has  valuable  astringent  power,  more  especially  when  applied 
locally.  The  decoction  may  be  made  by  boiling  down  1 oz.  oak  bark  bruised, 
in  1-|  pint  of  water,  until  it  is  reduced  to  1 pint.  This  is  available  for 
1 Hemorrhage,  prolapsus  of  the  lower  bowel,  or  chronic  female  discharges  (see 
F.  61). 
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Oil  of  Almonds — a soothing  emollient  medicine,  and  may  be  used  as  an  emul- 
sion for  cough  and  irritation  of  the  chest  and  windpipe,  especially  for  children 
(see  F.  11G). 

Oil  of  Aniseed  and  the  other  Essential  Oils  possess  the  properties  of  the  dif- 
ferent medicinal  herbs  from  which  they  are  obtained.  They  are  most  of  them 
warm  and  stimulating — viz.,  c a it  raw  at,  cinnamon,  cloves,  lavender, 
pennyroyal,  PEPPERMINT,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  1 to  3 drops ; 
the  oil  of  juniper,  in  doses  of  from  2 to  4 drops,  acts  on  the  kidneys. 

Ointment,  Basilicon,  or  Cerate  of  Resin. — This  consists  of  resin,  wax, 
and  olive  oil.  It  is  an  excellent  stimulant  dressing  for  foul  and  indolent 
sores. 

Ointment  of  Cantharides. — A good  stimulating  dressing  for  blisters,  when 
it  is  desirable  to  keep  them  open. 

Cerate  of  Calamine — Turner’s  Cerate. — An  useful  mild  stimulating  appli- 
cation to  burns,  wounds,  &c. 

Ointment,  Citrine,  or  Ointment  of  Nitrate  of  Mercury. — This  is  of 
great  utility  as  an  application  to  chronic  eruptions,  old  inflammation  of  the 
eyelids,  and  scald-head,  but  generally  is  too  strong  for  use,  and  should  be 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  lard,  or  if  used  full  strength,  it  should  be 
applied  lightly,  being  previously  melted  with  a little  heat.  The  mild  oint- 
ment of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  in  the  proportion  of  1 part  of  the  strong  oint- 
ment to  7 parts  of  the  lard. 

Cerate  of  Acetate  of  Lead  and  Compound  Cerate  of  Lead  are  formed 
by  combination  of  the  acetate  of  lead  with  wax  or  oil.  They  are  cooling  and 
astringent  applications  j the  latter  one  is  somewhat  preferable. 

Ointment  of  Mercury. — The  constitutional  effect  of  mercury  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  this  ointment,  when  it  is  desirable  to  effect  it  without 
resorting  to  the  use  of  the  medicine  internally.  This,  however,  can  only  be 
done  under  the  direction  of  a medical  man.  In  cases  of  chronic  swellings, 
rubbing  in  a small  quantity  of  mercurial  ointment  every  night  sometimes 
proves  serviceable. 

Mercury,  Compound  Cerate  of. — ’This  consists  of  mercurial  ointment,  cam- 
phor, and  soap  cerate.  It  forms  a good  alterative  and  stimulant  plaster  in 
cases  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  joints. 

Spermaceti  Ointment  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  2^  ozs.  of  spermaceti 
and  7 drms.  of  wax  in  10  ozs.  of  olive  oil,  over  a slow  fire,  keeping  it  well 
stirred  till  it  cools.  It  is  a good  simple  dressing,  and  may  be  made  the 
medium  of  applying  active  medicinal  substances. 

Opium — is  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  being  the 
chief  anodyne  and  narcotic  in  use.  Alone  and  in  varied  combination,  it  is 
available  in  very  many  diseases  where  it  is  desirable  to  diminish  sensibility, 
to  allay  irritability,  or  to  occasion  sleep.  When  administered  injudiciously, 
however,  it  may  be  as  noxious  and  even  poisoqous  in  its  effects  as  it  is  bene- 
ficial under  appropriate  circumstances.  But  opium  has  a peculiar  stimu- 
lating influence  of  its  own,  tending  to  interfere  with  the  minute  capillary 
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circulation,  and  causing  what  is  termed  congestion,  which  renders  its  ad- 
ministration unadvisable  in  violent  inflammatory  affections,  or  where  there  is 
much  determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  In  low  states  of  fever  or  inflam- 
mation, where  there  is  much  nervous  excitement,  opium  will  often  produce 
a magical  effect  in  subduing  restlessness  and  irritation  without  causing  any 
undue  depression,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exerting  a cordial  influence. 
Opium  tends  to  check  and  arrest  all  the  secretions,  except,  perhaps,  the 
perspiration. 

This  medicine  is  of  much  service  in  diarrhoea,  and  also  in  obstinate  coughs 
unattended  with  inflammation.  In  acute  rheumatism  it  will  afford  much 
benefit  under  appropriate  circumstances.  It  is  also  much  employed  in  spas- 
modic cases,  and  for  the  relief  of  nervous  and  muscular  pains. 

The  average  dose  of  powdered  opium  for  an  adult  is  1 gr.,  and  where  it  is 
of  consequence  to  obtain  a quieting  and  sedative  effect,  the  medicine  must 
be  given  in  a full  dose,  and  if  requisite,  it  must  be  repeated  at  short  inter- 
vals. When  the  dose  is  too  small,  it  is  apt  to  cause  irritation  and  excite- 
ment instead  of  the  wished-for  sedative  influence.  To  children  opium  should 
be  exhibited  with  much  care  and  caution,  as  it  is  apt  to  produce  undue  effect 
in  ordinary  cases.  Henbane  is  far  preferable. 

The  preparations  of  opium  are  very  numerous,  of  different  strengths,  and 
available  under  various  circumstances.  Connection  on  opium  consists  of 
opium  in  combination  with  various  spices  and  syrup,  and  is  a good  cordial 
form  for  its  administration  with  chalk  mixture  in  diarrhoea ; 36  grs.  contain 
1 gr.  opium.  Plaster  of  opium  contains  one  part  in  ten,  aud,  spread  on 
leather,  is  a good  anodyne  application  in  cases  of  rheumatic  and  neuralgic 
pain.  Extract  of  opium  is  a somewhat  purer  and  milder  preparation  than 
the  crude  opium,  the  dregs  and  foreign  matter  being  got  rid  of,  and  some  of 
the  stimulating  principle  being  rejected ; average  dose  1 gr.  Liniment  of 
opium  consists  three-fourths  of  soap  liniment,  and  one-fourth  of  tincture  of 
opium;  it  is  a fluid  application  for  external  use;  any  part  of  the  body  affected 
with  rheumatic  or  nervous  pain  may  be  rubbed  or  bathed  with  it.  Compound 
soap  pill  contains  1 gr.  opium  in  every  5 grs.,  combined  with  soap  and 
liquorice  powder.  Compound  stoeax  pill  is  an  aromatic  form  of  the  same 
strength  as  the  last.  Compound  powdee  of  chalk  with  opium  is  a 
useful  preparation,  the  opium  being  combined  with  chalk,  an  astringent,  and 
aromatics;  and  being  much  diluted,  1 gr.  in  40  grs.,  it  is  readily  adminis- 
tered in  small  doses,  which  is  convenient  for  young  children  ; it  may  be  given 
in  diarrhoea  in  proportion  to  the  opium  contained.  Compound  kino 
powdee  is  a somewhat  similar  preparation  to  the  last,  somewhat  more 
astringent,  and  containing  double  the  proportion  of  opium — viz.,  1 gr.  in  20 
grs.  Compound  ipecacuanha  powdee  is  the  same  as  Dover’s  powder, 
which  has  already  been  noticed.  Compound  tinctuee  of  CAMPnoE  is 
a peculiarly  mild  preparation  of  opium,  containing  2 grs.  in  1 oz.,  combined 
with  camphor,  flowers  of  "benjamin,  and  oil  of  aniseed,  macerated  together  in 
proof  spirit ; it  is  a favourite  remedy  for  common  coughs,  unattended  with 
inflammation,  in  doses  of  a teaspoonful  for  an  adult.  Tinctuee  of  Opium 
or  laudanum  is  the  most  serviceable  preparation  of  opium  ; its  strength  in 
proportion  to  the  powder  is  18  or  20  drops  to  1 gr.  (accurately  15  m.  to  1 gr.). 
Wine  of  opium  is  nearly  equal  in  strength  to  the  tincture,  but  is  aromatic 
and  somewhat  milder.  The  fluid  preparations  of  opium  have  the  advantage 
of  producing  a prompter  and  more  decided  effect  than  the  drug  in  substance, 
at  any  rate,  in  the  majority,  of  instances,  from  being  more  readily  absorbed 
and  taken  up  into  the  system.  Various  modes  of  combining  opium  with  other 
medicines  are  seen  in  F.  17,  19,  21,  77,  94,  95,  97,  114. 
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Orange  Peel  (Coktex  aurantii). — This  is  a somewhat  stomachic.  There 
are  a tincture,  a syrup,  and  a compound  infusion ; they  are  used  for  the 
sake  of  their  flavour,  and  as  vehicles  and  accompaniments  of  more  active 
medicines. 

Paregoric,  or  Compound  Tincture  of  Camphor. — See  Opium. 

Pareira  Brava. — This  is  a valuable  medicine  in  cases  of  irritable  bladder,  and 
where  there  is  any  discharge  therefrom,  owing  to  chronic  inflammation.  The 
best  form  for  administration  is  a decoction,  which  is  to  be  prepared  by  boiling 
down  10  drms.  of  the  bruised  root  in  1-|  pint  of  water,  until  it  is  reduced 
to  1 pint;  of  this  a wineglassful  should  be  taken  three  times  a day, 
and  mineral  acids  or  alkalis  may  be  combined  with  it  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Pelxitory  op  Spain. — A powerful  stimulant,  used  chiefly  to  promote  the  flow 
of  saliva,  and  thereby  relieve  the  toothache  when  merely  connected  with  the 
nerve ; it  is  usually  prepared  in  the  form  of  a tincture. 

Pill  Cochi.e — is  very  similar  to  the  compound  colocynth  Pill. — See  Aloes. 

Compound  Galbanum  Pill  is  a good  stimulant  and  anti -spasmodic ; it 
consists  principally  of  assafcetida  and  galbanum,  which  are  very  similar  in  their 
nature;  dose,  10  grs.  twice  or  three  times  a day. 

Plasters. — Alluded  to  under  the  head  of  External  Applications,  and  some  of 
them  under  the  heads  of  the  special  active  ingredient.  They  are  generally 
used  spread  on  leather  with  a spatula  by  the  aid  of  a moderate  heat.  Some 
plasters  are  stimulating,  and  others  anodyne.  Besides  those  referred  to  else- 
where, we  may  mention  the  following : — The  Compound  pitch  plaster,  a 
slight  stimulant  and  counter-irritant,  useful  in  chronic  rheumatism  and 
catarrhal  affections  of  the  chest.  The  galbanum  plaster  is  of  a similar 
nature.  Resin  plaster,  soap  plaster,  and  lead  plaster  are  available 
to  afford  support  and  to  protect  the  surface. 

Pomegranate  Bark  (Cortex  granati). — This  has  a powerful  astringent 
character,  and  may  be  used  in  chronic  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  cases  where 
the  menstruation  is  excessive  ; its  chief  use,  however,  is  as  a vermifuge,  in 
which  respect  it  is  very  efficient.  It  is  best  used  in  tbe  form  of  decoction, 
which  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  2 ozs.  of  the  pomegranate  hark  in  1-|  pint 
of  water  until  it  is  reduced  to  1 pint,  and  then  straining.  Of  this  half  a 
wineglassful  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day  as  an  astringent,  and  a 
wineglassful  every  hour  or  two  as  an  anthelmintic,  assisting  its  operation 
with  castor  oil  if  requisite.  The  pomegranate  peel  has  the  same  medicinal 
power  as  the  bark. 

Poppy  Heads. — These  have  some  opiate  property,  which  is  extracted  by  the 
action  of  boiling  water ; it  is  by  this  means  that  tbe  syrup  and  extract  of 
poppies  are  obtained.  The  decoction  of  poppy  heads  is  prepared  by  boiling 
4 ozs.  of  them  broken  up  and  bruised  in  4*  pints  of  water  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  then  straining  off  the  liquid  ; a tablespoonful  or  more  of  laudanum, 
added  to  the  same  quantity  of  hot  water,  will,  however,  answer  the  purpose 
much  better  (see  F.  18,  78,  79,  93,  120). 

1 OTAsh  (Potassa). — This  is  a valuable  alkaline  substance,  which  acts  as  an 
antacid  and  also  as  an  alterative  ; in  this  last  respect  it  has  much  influence  in 
promoting  absorption,  especially  of  fatty  matter,  with  which  it  combines. 
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and  appears  to  cause  it  to  be  more  readily  taken  up  by  the  veins  and  lym- 
phatics. On  the  same  principle  this  medicine  has  been  given  in  scrofula 
and  tubercular  disease,  with  a view  to  remove  the  morbid  deposits,  but  with- 
out much  success.  In  some  enlargements  of  the  internal  organs,  or  where 
there  is  undue  acid  secretion  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  kidneys,  this  medi- 
cine may  be  very  serviceable.  The  form  in  which  this  medicine  is  used  is 
the  solution,  which  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  5 to  20  drops  twice  or 
three  times  a day  in  a little  milk  and  water,  or  in  combination  ( see  F.  8,  11, 
130,  146).  The  action  of  the  salts  of  potash,  or  the  combinations  of  that 
alkali  with  acids,  is  for  the  most  part  widely  different ; they  pass  more 
readily  through  the  system,  and  all  tend  to  act  on  the  kidneys — that  is,  the 
kidneys  throw  them  off  in  combination  with  an  increased  amount  of  secre- 
tion. Each  salt,  however,  has  its  peculiarity. 

Potash,  Bicarbonate  of. — This  is  a mild  alkaline  salt,  much  used  in  the 
preparation  of  saline  medicine,  whether  effervescing  or  otherwise  (see  F.  101, 
102,  149,  160).  The  bicarbonate  of  potash  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  carbonate,  which  is  the  same  as  the  old  subcarbonate  of  potash  or  salt  of 
tartar,  and  little  used  in  medicine. 

Potash,  Bitabteate  of — Cream  of  Tartar — has  a gentle  aperient  action 
on  the  bowels  ; it  serves  to  augment  the  action  of  other  purgatives,  such  as 
senna  and  jalap,  and  the  power  which  it  has  of  causing  watery  evacuations 
makes  it  useful  in  dropsy.  Dose,  10  to  40  grs.  ( see  F.  39,  40,  86).  It 
forms  part  of  the  compound  jalap  powder. 

Potash,  Acetate  of. — This  acts  more  mildly  and  efficiently  on  the  kidneys 
than  any  other  salt  of  potash.  Dose,  20  to  30  grs.  ( see  F.  81). 

Potash,  Sulphate  of  (Sal  poltchrest). — This  salt  is  useful  in  combi- 
nation with  purgatives,  such  as  jalap  and  rhubarb,  giving  them  an  extra 
cleansing  and  deobstruent  power ; dose,  20  to  30  grs.  (see  F.  64).  It  euters 
into  the  composition  of  Dover’s  powder,  and  prevents  the  opium  from  con- 
fining the  bowels  as  much  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

Potash,  Tartrate  of — Soluble  Tartar. — A mild  saline  aperient,  very 
useful  in  combination  with  senna,  rhubarb,  manna,  &c.,  of  which  it  seems  to 
obviate  the  griping  action;  dose,  1 to  3 drms.  (see  F.  44,  48,  70). 

Quassia. — An  excellent  bitter,  which  possesses  decided  stomachic  and  tonic 
efficacy.  It  has  no  astringency,  and  may  therefore  be  given  with  iron  when 
desirable  without  decomposing  it.  In  gouty  dyspepsia  of  low  character  this 
is  an  excellent  remedy.  There  is  an  infusion  made  by  pouring  a pint  of 
boiling  water  on  40  grs  of  the  sliced  wood,  but  it  should  be  made  at  least 
double  the  strength  (see  F.  149). 

Quicksilver  (Hylraegxrus). — This  is  mercury  in  a metallic  state.  It  has 
been  given  in  large  doses  to  relieve  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  but  with 
doubtful  benefit. 

Quinine,  Sulphate  of. — See  Bark. — The  compound  tincture  of  quinine  is 
an  agreeable  and  convenient  form  ; it  consists  of  1 gr.  quinine  dissolved  in 
1 drm.  tincture  of  orange-peel.  It  may  be  variously  combined  (see  F.  155, 
156,  157,  158,  162,  163,  165). 

Rhubarb  (Rheum). — A well-known  stomachic  aperient : it  has  a peculiar 
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astringent  tendency  after  having  exerted  its  purgative  action,  which  makes 
it  available  in  weak  and  relaxed  states  of  the  system.  The  dose  of  the 
powder  as  an  aperient  is  from  20  to  40  grs. ; as  a stomachic  and  tonic,  from 
2 to  5 grs.  The  infusion  is  a valuable  form  as  a laxative  and  stomachic ; it 
is  made  by  infusing  3 drms.  rhubarb  bruised  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  for 
two  hours,  and  then  straining.  The  compound  tincture  of  rhubarb  is  of  the 
strength  of  4 grs.  to  1 drm.,  combined  with  ginger  and  saffron ; it  is  used 
chiefly  as  a stomachic,  and  is  a favourite  remedy  in  cases  of  irritation  and 
spasm  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  depending  on  disordered  digestion.  Thus, 
in  some  cases  of  diarrhoea,  it  will  afford  much  relief.  Dose,  from  J oz.  to 
1 oz.  The  extract  is  a convenient  form  for  making  into  pills.  Compound 
rhubarb  pill,  see  Aloes.  Rhubarb  is  an  useful  medicine  for  children,  espe- 
cially when  the  stomach  and  bowels  have  become  disordered  by  injudicious 
diet,  when  it  will  give  tone  after  it  has  produced  a gentle  aperient  effect. 
Rhubarb  may  be  given  in  a great  variety  of  combinations,  according  to  the 
object  of  its  administration ; some  of  the  leading  ones  will  be  found  in  F.  13, 
14,  21,  29,  31,  43,  44,  48,  49,  50,  51,  74,  145,  146,  147,  148,  149,  151,  155, 
158,  160. 

Rochelle  Salt — Potassio-tartrate  of  Soda.  — A mild  and  efficacious 
saline  aperient,  having  but  little  taste;  it  is  not  much  employed  by  itself, 
but  sometimes  serves  as  an  adjunct  to  saline  and  aperient  mixtures  (see  F. 
42,  105).  It  constitutes  the  active  ingredient  of  Seidlitz  powdeks,  in 
which  form  it  is  much  used.  They  may  be  thus  prepared Take  of  potas- 
sio-tartrate  of  soda  1|  oz.,  carbonate  of  soda  3 drms.,  essence  of  lemon  10 
drops ; mix  well,  and  divide  into  six  powders,  which  are  to  be  folded  in  blue 
papers ; take  of  tartaric  acid  2-|  drms.,  and  divide  into  six  powders,  which 
are  to  be  folded  in  white  papers.  One  of  the  first  powders  is  to  be  dis- 
solved in  nearly  half  a pint  of  cold  spring  water,  and  one  of  the  second  is  to 
be  dissolved  in  half  a wineglassful  of  water ; the  two  are  then  to  be  mixed, 
and  drank  while  efi'ervescing.  The  water  may  be  a little  warm,  if  preferred, 
and  the  addition  of  a teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  ginger  is  a great  improve- 
ment. The  proper  time  for  taking  a Seidlitz  powder  is  half  an  hour  before 
breakfast. 


Rose  Leaves. — These  have  a mild  astringent  property,  and  an  agreeable 
flavour.  The  infusion  is  made  with  a pint  of  boiling  water  poured  on  3 drms. 
rose-leaves  and  6 drms.  sugar,  1|  drm.  dilute  sulphuric  acid  being  added 
when  the  infusion  gets  cold.  It  forms  a good  vehicle  for  the  administration 
of  the  mineral  acids,  Epsom  and  Glauber  salts,  and  quinine. 


Saffron— Crocus.— Its  chief  virtue  consists  in  its  colouring  property,  though 
it  pci  haps  may  possess  some  slight  stimulant  and  antispasmodic  power.  It 

is  much  in  popular  use  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  out  eruptive  diseases 

measles,,  scarlatina,  small-pox — but  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  special 
efficacy  in  that  respect.  There  is  a syrup  of  saffron,  and  it  enters  into  the 
composition  of  several  medicines. 


Sal  Prunella. — This  is  a concentrated  and  purified  form  of  nitre.  A small 
portion  suffered  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth  will  afford  relief  to  hoarseness 
sbght  sore  throat,  or  irritable  cough. 

Salt,  Common— Chloride  of  Sodium.— This  is  very  useful  as  a dietetic 
accompaniment,  and,  indeed,  may  bo  considered  as  essential  to  health.  It 
He  ps  to  promote  digestion,  and  affords  an  important  ingredient  which  is 
natural  to  the  composition  of  the  blood;  it  is  especially  requisite  with  a rich 
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oily  diet,  and  is  certainly  a preventive  of  the  formation  of  intestinal  worms. 
Taken  too  freely,  salt  is  supposed  to  deteriorate  the  hlood,  and  render  nutri- 
tion imperfect ; but  this  is  probably  to  he  ascribed  to  deficient  and  unwhole- 
some nutriment,  the  nourishing  nature  of  meat  when  preserved  with  salt 
being  more  or  less  destroyed  by  the  chemical  action  which  takes  place.  Salt 
is  useful  in  enemas,  to  promote  a gentle  but  thorough  evacuation  of  the 
bowels.  From  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  may  be  used  with  from  a pint  to  a 
quart  of  gruel.  Applied  externally,  dissolved  in  hot  or  cold  water,  salt  has  a 
stimulating  influence. 

Sarsaparilla. — A valuable  alterative  medicine,  possessing  considerable  virtue 
in  the  treatment  of  constitutional  complaints.  It  is  administered  in  many 
forms  of  chronic  eruption,  of  glandular  disease  and  obstruction,  of  rheumatic 
affections,  and  of  debility,  and  will  often  prove  of  great  service  if  fairly  per- 
severed in.  The  liquid  extract  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  a good  preparation, 
and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  1 to  2 drms.  The  compound  decoction, 
however,  is  preferable,  combining  mezereon,  sassafras,  and  guaiacum,  with 
the  sarsaparilla;  from  2 to  4 ozs.  should  be  taken  three  times  a day.  Many 
pharmaceutists  prepare  this  compound  decoction  in  a concentrated  form, 
which  may  often  be  substituted  with  advantage.  The  preparations  of  sar- 
saparilla are  often  valuable  vehicles  for  the  more  powerful  alteratives,  such 
as  iodide  of  potassium  and  mineral  acids  (see  F.  5,  7). 

Scammony. — This  a good  and  rather  powerful  purgative,  useful  in  worm  cases, 
&c.  The  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  15  to  20  grs.  It  may  be  advanta- 
geously combined  with  calomel,  rhubarb,  or  jalap,  also  with  bitartrate  or 
sulphate  of  potash  (see  F.  73,  74).  Scammony  enters  into  the  composition 
of  the  compound  colocynth  pill  (see  Aloes).  The  compound  scammony 
powder  contains  4 grs.  scammony,  4 grs.  hard  extract  of  jalap,  and  2 grs. 
ginger  in  every  10  grs.  (see  F.  64).  The  confection  of  scammony  consists 
nearly  half  of  powdered  scammony,  combined  with  aromatics  and  syrup, 
and  is  a good  form  for  the  administration  of  the  medicine  to  children. 

Senega. — A stimulating  expectorant  and  diuretic.  It  seems  to  have  a general 
influence  on  the  mucous  membranes,  and  if  taken  in  an  over-dose  occasions 
vomiting  and  purging.  The  decoction  is  prepared  by  boiling  down  10  drms. 
of  the  root  with  2 pints  of  water  until  it  is  reduced  to  1 pint,  and  of  this 
half  a wineglassful  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a day,  in  cases  of  dropsy, 
asthma,  and  gout ; it  is  also  said  to  be  very  efficient  in  promoting  the  monthly 
female  discharges. 

Senna. — A favourite  purgative,  of  very  general  utility.  It  is  mild  and  effi- 
cient in  its  action,  appearing  to  excite  the  entire  course  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  but  when  given  alone  is  apt  to  gripe,  which  is  obviated  by  the  combi- 
nation of  some  neutral  salt  and  aromatic.  The  pharmacopceial  compound  infu- 
sion is  made  by  pouring  a pint  of  boiling  water  on  1 1 oz.  of  senna  leaves  and  I5 
drm.  of  bruised  ginger,  and  which  should  be  strained  after  standing  two 
hours;  dose,  from  1^  to  2 ozs.,  which  is  rendered  more  efficient  by  the 
addition  of  £ oz.  Epsom  salts ; and  this  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  common 
black  draught.  Senna  is  available  in  almost  all  diseases  where  aperients  are 
requisite  (see  F.  42,  47,  52,  68,  69,  70).  The  compound  tincture  of 
senna  is  a warm  agreeable  aperient.  Powdered  senna  is  sometimes  given 
for  worms,  in  doses  of  from  20  to  40  grs.,  in  combination  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  sulphate  or  bitartrate  of  potash. 
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Serpentary — is  a stimulant,  and  has  some  diaphoretic  power ; it  is  said  to  ho 
serviceable  in  low  fever,  and  in  cases  of  debility  after  inflammation  of  any  of 
the  mucous  membranes.  The  best  preparation  is  the  infusion,  which  is  made 
by  macerating  A oz.  of  the  root  in  a pint  of  boiling  water  for  four  hours, 
and  then  straining.  A wineglassful  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times 
a day. 

Soap  (SAro). — This  is  used  as  a medicine,  to  dilute  purgative  and  other  sub- 
stances, by  dividing  them  minutely  when  an  ingredient  in  pills. 

Soap  Ceeate — is  a soft,  smooth,  cooling  application,  which,  spread  on  linen, 
serves  to  give  support  to  any  injured  part  to  which  it  is  applicable,  as  in 
cases  of  fracture,  &c. 

Soda,  Bicarbonate  op — Carbonate  of  Soda — is  an  alkaline  salt,  in  very 
common  use.  It  serves  to  correct  acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  is  also  bene- 
ficial where  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  is  unduly  acid,  and  even  where  there 
is  secretion  of  red  gravel.  In  cases  of  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  bladder,  stomach,  and  other  cavities  and  passages,  carbonate  of 
soda  is  often  very  serviceable.  By  counteracting  undue  acid  formation  in 
the  stomach,  it  will  often  remove  heartburn.  Carbonate  of  soda  is  often  a 
valuable  adjunct  to  vegetable  tonics,  causing  them  to  be  better  borne,  and 
rendering  them  more  efficient.  Dose,  from  10  to  30  grs.  (see  F.  13,  102, 
103,  105,  106,  113).  The  dry  carbonate  of  soda  has  the  advantage  of  being 
available  for  pills  (see  P.  9).  Carbonate  of  soda  enters  into  the  composition 
of  what  are  called  soda  powders.  (See  Tartaric  Acid.) 

Spermaceti. — This  has  some  soothing  and  emollient  influence,  especially  on 
the  lungs  and  air-passages.  It  is  given  as  an  emulsion,  made  by  rubbing  it 
up  with  yolk  of  egg  and  sugar,  and  then  adding  water.  The  dose  is  from 
drm.  to  1 drm.  Spermaceti  is  also  an  ingredient  for  cooling  ointments. 

Spirit  op  Ammonia,  Aromatic — Sad  Volatile. — This  is  stimulant  and 
antispasmodic,  like  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  also  of  alkaline  quality.  It 
is  available  in  many  low  states  of  system,  especially  where  there  is  nervous 
debility.  Its  aromatic  nature  makes  it  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  enhances 
its  effect.  In  lowness  of  spirits,  hysterical  seizures,  and  attacks  of  fainting, 
it  is  a favourite  remedy,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  30  to  60  drops, 
with  a little  cold  water.  Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  is  given  in  combina- 
tion with  various  vegetable  tonics  and  stomachics,  of  which  it  is  found  to 
increase  the  efficacy  j it  also  serves  to  correct  the  griping  tendency  of  pur- 
gatives (see  P.  21,  45,  68,  69,  79,  126,  148,  151,  152). 

Spirit  op  Ammonia,  Fcetid.— A powerful  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  con- 
sisting of  a combination  of  assafoetida  with  ammonia  j it  may  be  given  in 
low  nervous  states,  where  there  is  much  depression,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  half  the  dose  of  sal  volatile. 

SriRiT  op  Hartshorn. — This  is  a strong  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
monia ; 4 ozs.  to  1 pint,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  5. 

Spirit  op  Nutmeg  (Sfibitus  MYRIstical). — An  useful  carminative  and 
stimulant,  usually  employed  in  combination  with  other  medicines;  dose, 
1 drm. 
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Spibit  op  Nitbic  tEtheb — Sweet  Spibit  or  Nitbe. — This  is  an  useful 
febrifuge  and  diaphoretic  medicine ; it  also  has  much  influence  in  promoting 
the  secretive  action  of  the  kidneys,  and  will  thereby  relieve  dropsy.  The 
irritation  of  throat  and  chest  which  attends  a common  cold  may  he  benefited 
by  the  action  of  this  medicine.  The  dose  for  an  adult  is  from  drm.  to  1 
drm.,  taken  at  bed-time,  and,  if  requisite,  two  or  three  times  a day  (see  F. 
75,  76,  77,  78,  81,  82,  83,  101,  103,  105,  108, 110,  111,  113,  119,  122). 

Spibit  op  Tubpentine. — A powerful  stimulant.  In  large  doses  it  acts  as  an 
anthelmintic,  and  with  this  object  it  is  given  to  promote  the  evacuation  of 
tapeworm.  It  may  be  given  on  an  empty  stomach  in  doses  of  from  oz.  to 
2 ozs  , and  castor  oil  should  be  administered  with  it,  or  two  hours  afterwards. 
The  compound  infusion  of  gentian  serves  to  promote  the  action  of  the  tur- 
pentine. In  small  doses,  spirit  of  turpentine  acts  especially  on  the  urinary 
organs,  and  will  promote  the  secretion  of  urine ; it  also  has  considerable 
power  in  arresting  hannorrhage,  and  will  afford  relief  in  some  cases  of  chronic 
rheumatism,  especially  lumbago.  From  10  to  40  drops  may  be  given  two  or 
three  times  a day,  or  oftener  if  required.  Externally,  turpentine  may  be 
applied  cold  or  warm  to  stimulate  and  excite  counter-irritation  (.see  Lini- 
ments, and  F.  135). 

Spibit  op  Wine,  Rectified. — This  has  the  action  of  a powerful  diffusible 
stimulant.  It  affects  the  blood  and  the  nerves,  and  when  taken  in  excess  it 
occasions  the  greatest  prostration  and  general  exhaustion.  It  is  very  ser- 
viceable in  the  preservation  of  vegetable  matter,  and  will  best  dissolve  some 
of  their  active  principles,  and  is  therefore  used  in  the  preparation  of  the 
various  tinctures,  either  pure  or  diluted  to  half  strength,  most  commonly 
the  latter,  which  is  termed  proof  spirit.  Spirit  of  wine  is  useful  as  an  in- 
gredient in  cooling  lotions,  causing  evaporation  to  take  place  from  the  sur- 
face, and  so  lowering  the  temperature  (see  F.  123,  124). 

Squill  (Scilla). — This  medicine  has  a stimulating  influence  on  the  lungs  and 
kidneys,  and  thus  has  an  expectorant  and  diuretic  action  according  to  the 
combination  into  which  it  enters.  It  may  be  used  in  chronic  cough  or 
asthma ; also  in  any  form  of  dropsy,  but  especially  in  what  is  termed  water 
on  the  chest.  The  powder  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  from  1 to  5 grs.  The 
preparations  of  this  medicine  are  the  vinegar  and  the  tincture  of  squill, 
given  in  doses  of  from  20  to  30  drops.  The  oxymel  is  a combination  of 
honey  and  vinegar  of  squill : dose,  from  half  a teaspoonful  to  a teaspoouful 
(see  F.  83,  84,  85,  86,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97). 

Staech. — Its  use  in  medicine  is  chiefly  in  enemas,  when  it  forms  a good  vehicle 
for  opium,  or  any  other  medicine  which  it  is  desirable  should  be  retained. 
When  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels  is  irritable  from  dysenteric  disease  or 
any  other  complaint,  especially  in  young  children,  a small  injection  of  thin 
starch  alone  will  often  have  a very  soothing  effect. 

Steamonium. — This  is  a medicine  of  somewhat  similar  character  to  bella- 
donna. It  seems  to  have  the  power  of  abating  undue  muscular  action  or 
spasm,  but  is  an  uncertain  and  dangerous  remedy.  In  asthma  it  seems  to  do 
good,  whether  taken  internally  or  smoked.  The  dose  of  the  extract  is  \ gr., 
gradually  increased,  to  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day.  It  is  best  smoked 
by  mingling  a small  proportion  of  the  dried  leaf  with  tobacco,  or  in  the 
form  of  a cigar. 
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Sulphur — Flowers  of  Sulphur. — This  is  an  alterative  medicine:  it  pro- 
motes the  action  of  the  skin,  and  relaxes  the  bowels ; it  also  acts  on  the  liver, 
is  useful  in  itch  and  other  cutaneous  diseases,  very  serviceable  in  piles  and 
various  affections  of  the  bowels.  Chronic  rheumatism  and  asthma  are  often 
benefited'  by  the  use  of  sulphur.  Dose,  20  grs.  to  1 dr.  (see  F . 10,  39,  40). 
The  sulphur  ointment  and  the  compound  sulphur  ointment  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia are  chiefly  used  in  itch  and  other  eruptive  diseases. 

Sulphur,  Precipitated— Milk  of  Sulphur. — This  is  a milder  and  more 
agreeable  preparation  than  the  common  sulphur,  but  not  so  efficacious  or 
certain,  and  very  apt  to  be  most  injuriously  adulterated.  Dose,  >>  drm.  to 
1 drm. 

Syrup  of  Ginger  is  a warm  and  agreeable  stomachic,  and  forms  a good  addi- 
tion to  tonic  and  stimulant  medicines. 

Syrup  of  Lemon  is  made  with  the  juice,  and  is  convenient  for  the  preparation 
of  effervescent  salines ; two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  may  be  added  to  25  or  30 
grs.  of  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  one-third  of  a pint  of 
cold  spring  water,  which  will  make  an  agreeable  and  cooling  draught. 

Syrup  of  Marshmallow. — This  is  a good  demulcent,  and  serves  to  allay  the 
irritation  of  coughs,  sore-throats,  and  diseased  bladder.  Dose,  1 drm.  (see 
F.  118). 

Syrup  of  Poppy  is  a good  medicine  when  properly  prepared.  It  is  a mild 
anodyne  and  narcotic,  and  will  often  allay  pain  and  induce  sleep.  Dose,  from 

1 to  2 drms.  (see  F.  18,  78,  79,  116,  120). 

Syrup  of  Sarsaparilla  is  a good  alterative  for  young  children,  and  more 
especially  useful  as  an  adjunct  to  the  other  preparations  of  sarsaparilla  or 
more  active  medicines.  It  is  half  the  strength  of  the  fluid  extract. 

Syrup  of  Senna  is  a good  aperient  for  infants,  alone  or  in  conjunction  with 
other  cathartics.  It  is  composed  of  manna,  fennel,  treacle,  and  senna,  and 
about  twice  the  strength  of  the  compound  infusion.  The  dose  for  a young 
infant  is  up  to  a teaspoonful  (see  F.  49,  52,  68). 

Syrup  of  Tolu  is  a demulcent  and  soothing  medicine  in  coughs. 

Tartar  Emetic — See  Antimony,  Potassio-tartrate  of. 

Tinctures  are  solutions  of  active  medicinal  principles  in  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  or  proof  spirit,  which  is  about  half  the  strength,  and  they  are  made  by 
infusing  the  different  vegetable  substances  for  ten  days  or  more. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Bark. — More  grateful  and  stomachic,  though 
in  respect  of  the  bark  it  is  not  more  than  half  as  strong  as  the  simple  tinc- 
ture, being  only  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten.  Dose,  1 to  4 drms. 

Compound  Tincture  of  Cardamoms. — This  is  an  agreeable  carminative 
and  cordial,  made  with  cardamoms  and  other  spices.  It  is  useful  in  cases 
of  spasm  and  nervous  debility.  Dose,  1 to  4 drms. 

Tincture  of  Castor  is  a powerful  nervine  stimulant  and  antispasmodic, 
and  is  very  serviceable  in  hysterical  cases.  The  dose  is  from  £ drm.  to 

2 drms.  in  a little  camphor  mixture  (see  F.  23). 

0, 
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Compound  Tincture  op  Layender. — This  is  a very  useful  and  agreeable 
antispasmodic  and  stimulant,  much  used  in  nervous  and  hysterical  cases. 
Dose,  from  30  to  60  drops  in  sugar  or  in  a little  water. 

Turpentine. — When  the  spirit  of  turpentine  is  objectionable  for  administra- 
tion, Venice  or  Canada  turpentine  may  be  substituted  in  the  form  of  pills. 
Of  either  of  these  from  10  to  30  grs.  may  be  given  two  or  three  times  a day 
in  old  asthma  where  there  is  undue  secretion  of  phlegm ; also  in  chronic 
disease  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  unattended  with  inflammation ; and  they 
may  afford  benefit  in  rheumatic  affections  of  long  standing. 

Uva  Ursi — Whortleberry. — A medicine  exerting  a peculiar  stimulant  and 
astringent  action  on  the  kidneys  and  bladder ; it  has  much  power  in  counter- 
acting any  irritation  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  and  checking  any  undue 
discharge  connected  therewith.  The  infusion  is  the  best  form  in  which 
this  medicine  can  he  administered ; it  may  he  prepared  by  pouring  one  pint 
of  boiling  water  on  1 oz.  of  the  leaves ; this  must  stand  until  cold,  and  then 
be  strained  off.  Dose,  half  a wineglassful  three  times  a day. 

Valerian  is  a powerful  nervine  stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  It  is  efficacious 
in  cases  of  nervous  debility  when  connected  with  hysteria,  convulsions,  or 
paralysis.  The  infusion  is  made  by  pouring  a pint  of  boiling  water  on  1 oz. 
of  the  bruised  root,  letting  it  stand  till  cold,  and  then  straining ; half  a wine- 
glassful  to  a wineglassful  may  be  takeu  two  or  three  times  a day.  The  tinc- 
ture is  nearly  five  times  the  strength  of  the  infusion,  and  is  made  with  proof 
spirit;  and  the  compound  tincture  is  made  in  like  proportion,  but  with 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  in  place  of  the  spirit  of  wine,  which  makes  it  more 
stimulating.  Of  these  the  dose  is  from  1 to  2 drms. 

Veratrine — Veh atria — is  a peculiar  and  powerful  vegetable  alkali,  used 
with  much  effect  in  neuralgia,  especially  tic- douloureux.  It  is  used  in  the 
form  of  ointment,  made  by  rubbing  up  20  grs.  of  veratrine,  to  which  a few 
drops  of  spirit  of  wine  are  added,  with  1 oz.  of  lard. 

Vinegar  (Acetum). — This  has  an  astringent  and  refrigerant  action.  Used  as 
a gargle  for  common  sore  throat,  especially  in  combination  with  a little  alum, 
or  the  steam  may  he  inhaled.  Hot  vinegar  may  be  used  as  a fomentation 
in  cases  of  bruises  and  sprains.  In  febrile  and  malignant  complaints,  vinegar 
diluted  with  warm  or  cold  water  in  equal  proportion  may  he  used  to  sponge 
over  the  body. 

Vinegar  of  Cantuarides. — This  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  counter-irritation ; 
applied  freely  and  repeatedly  with  a camel-hair  brush  it  will  raise  a blister, 
especially  in  a young  child;  and  it  is  safe  and  speedy  in  its  action. 

Water. — Distilled  water  is  the  purest ; where  this  is  not  available,  rain-water 
may  be  substituted,  or  even  water  that  has  been  recently  boiled  and  suffered 
to  settle. 

Wine  of  Aloes  is  very  beneficial  in  gout,  dyspepsia,  &c.  It  is  made  with  1 oz. 
aloes  (powdered),  \ oz.  canella  (powdered)  to  1 pint  of  sherry  wine,  given  in 
doses  of  from  1 drm.  to  1 oz.,  according  to  its  effect. 

Wine  of  Ipecacu anita. — This  is  a convenient  form  of  administering  the 
medicine,  especially  to  young  children.  Being  very  mild  in  its  action,  this 
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constitutes  the  best  emetic  for  infants,  in  dpses  of  from  half  a teaspoonful  to 
a teaspoonful.  It  is  a common  ingredient  for  coughs  and  fever  medicines. 
Ipecacuanha  wine  is  made  of  the  strength  of  lj  oz.  of  the  bruised  root  to  a 
pint  of  sherry  (see  F.  79,  88,  119,  120). 

Wormwood  (Absinthium)  is  an  excellent  stomachic  tonic  in  dyspepsia  and 
nervous  debility ; it  is  also  a good  medicine  for  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
worms,  given  in  the  form  of  infusion,  which  can  be  made  by  pouring  a pint 
of  boiling  water  on  1 oz.  of  the  plant ; this  should  stand  four  hours,  and  then 
be  strained  off.  From  half  a wineglassful  to  a wineglassful  taken  twice  or 
three  times  a day. 

Zinc,  Sulphate  op — White  Vitriol. — Internally  administered,  in  doses  of 
from  10  to  20  grs.,  repeated  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes  until  it  takes  effect, 
this  medicine  is  a prompt  and  efficient  emetic,  and  as  such  it  is  peculiarly  avail- 
able when  opium  or  any  other  narcotic  poison  has  been  taken.  In  small 
doses  of  from  1 to  5 grs.  twice  a day,  sulphate  of  zinc  has  a tonic  and 
astringent  effect,  for  which  it  has  been  much  used  in  nervous  complaints, 
especially  chorea  and  epilepsy.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in  chronic 
dysentery.  Used  externally,  sulphate  of  zinc  has  an  astringent  action,  and 
is  much  used  in  lotions  and  injections,  in  the  proportion  of  3 to  10  grs.  to 
the  ounce. 

Zinc,  Oxide  of — may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  sulphate  of  zinc. 
It  is  very  useful  as  a mild  astringent  for  external  use,  either  in  the  form  of 
ointment,  which  is  made  in  the  proportion  of  1 drm.  to  1 oz.  of  lard,  or  of  lotion, 
which  can  be  prepared  by  the  addition  of  2 drms.  of  the  oxide  to  ^ pint  of 
rose-water.  (F.  62.) 
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ALTERATIVES  are  those  medicines  which,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  alter  the 
action  of  the  animal  economy,  and  even  produce  a slow  and  gradual  change  in  the 
bodily  organization  ; they  are  supposed  to  exert  an  especial  influence  on  the  blood. 
The  principal  alteratives  are  mercury,  iodine,  arsenic,  sulphur,  alkalis,  mineral  acids, 
taraxacum,  sarsaparilla,  cod-liver  oil.  In  some  sense  all  medicines  may  be  called 
alteratives,  as  affecting  the  general  state  of  the  system,  but  the  above-mentioned 
ones,  when  duly  administered,  act  in  a hidden  and  silent  manner,  and  their  medicinal 
influence  will  only  be  recognised  by  their  ultimate  effect. 


F.  1.— ALTERATIVE  PILLS. 

Blue  pill,  20  grs. 

Extract  of  hemlock,  20  grs. 

Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  10  grs.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills.  One  to  he  taken 
every  night.  This  is  an  excellent  alte- 
rative form  in  chronic  complaints,  espe- 
cially of  the  digestive  organs. 

F.  2.— ALTERATIVE  PILLS. 

Blue  pill,  12  grs. 

Powder  of  rhubarb,  24  grs. 

Castile  soap,  12  grs.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills.  One  to  be 
taken  night  and  morning. 

F.  3.— ALKALINE  MERCURIAL 
ALTERATIVE. 

Calomel,  3 grs. 

Dry  carbonate  of  soda,  1 dr.  Mix  well. 

Divide  into  six  powders.  One  to  be 
taken  every  night,  or  night  and  morning. 

F.  4.— ALTERATIVE  FEVER 
POWDER. 

Calomel,  3 to  5 grs. 

James’s  powder,  3 to  6 grs.  Mix. 

To  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  followed 
by  an  aperient  in  the  morning. 

F.  6.— ALTERATIVE  DROPS. 

Solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 

Fluid  extract  of  sarsaparilla, 

Syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  of  eaclil  oz.  Mix. 

Half  a teaspoonful  twice  or  three  times 
a day  for  a child  twelve  months  old  ; from 
two  to  four  for  an  adult. 


F.  6.— ALTERATIVE  ACID  DROPS. 
Nitric  acid, 

Hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid,  of  each 
1 drm. 

Distilled  water,  1 oz.  Mix. 

Ten  to  twenty  drops  to  be  taken  twice 
a day  in  any  bitter  infusion,  such  as  that 
of  gentian. 

F.  7.— ALTERATIVE  DROPS. 

Iodide  of  potassium,  1 drm.  to  2 drms. 
Liquid  extract  of  sarsaparilla,  3 ozs.  Mix. 

One  teaspoonful  three  times  a day  in 
a little  water. 

F.  8.— ALTERATIVE  ALKALINE 
MIXTURE. 

Calcined  magnesia,  1 drm. 

Solution  of  potash,  1 drm. 

Oil  of  peppermint,  3 drops. 

Lime  water,  8 ozs.  Mix. 

One  sixth  part  to  be  taken  twice  a day. 

F.  9.— ALKALINE  PILLS. 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda,  30  grs. 

Powder  of  rhubarb,  10  grs. 

Extract  of  hemlock,  20  grs.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills.  One  to  be 
taken  three  times  a day. 

F.  10.— ANTI-RHEUMATIC 
POWDER. 

Powder  of  gum  guaiacura,  2 drms. 
Flowers  of  sulphur,  4 drms. 

Powder  of  ginger,  1 drm.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twelve  powders.  Take  one 
three  times  a day. 
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F.  11.— ALKALINE  ALTERATIVE 
MIXTURE. 

Solution  of  potash,  2J-  drms. 

Tincture  of  horseradish,  6 drms. 
Compound  infusion  of  gentian,  7 ozs. 
Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  twice  a day. 

Of  much  service  in  cases  of  debility  of 
stomach  and  indigestion. 

F.  12.— OXIDE  OF  SILVER  PILLS. 

Oxide  of  silver,  6 to  12  grs. 

Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  6 grs. 

Extract  of  henbane,  £ drm.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills.  One  twice 
or  three  times  a day. 

Useful  in  dyspepsia,  uterine  com- 
plaints, and  epilepsy. 
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F.  13.— ALTERATIVE  POWDERS 
FOR  INFANTS. 

Mercury  with  chalk, 

Carbonate  of  soda, 

Powder  of  rhubarb,  of  each  10  grs. 
Compound  cinnamon  powder,  6 grs.  Mix. 

Divide  into  six  powders.  One  every 
night. 

Very  useful  when  the  digestive  organs 
are  out  of  order. 

F.  14.— ALTERATIVE  POWDERS. 

Powdered  borax,  from  3 to  5 grs. 

Powder  of  rhubarb,  1 gr.  Mix. 

One  of  these  powders  night  and 
morning. 

These  will  be  of  service  when  the 
bowels  are  torpid  and  there  is  general 
inactivity  of  the  system. 


ANODYNES  are  those  medicines  which  relieve  pain.  They  seem  to  deaden  the 
sensitive  power  of  the  nerves  ; probably  they  act  in  some  measure  by  producing  some 
change  in  the  blood.  The  chief  anodynes  are  opium  and  morphine,  sulphuric  and 
chloric  aether,  aconite,  henbane,  and  hop. 


F.  15.— ANODYNE  MIXTURE. 
Solution  of  acetate  of  morphine,  1 drm. 
Chloric  aether,  1 drm. 

Syrup  of  roses,  if  oz. 

Camphor  mixture,  to  4 oz.  Mix. 

One  quarter  part  for  a dose. 

Taken  at  bed-time  it  will  relieve  pain 
and  induce  sleep. 

F.  16.— ANODYNE  PILLS. 
Chloride  of  morphine,  2 to  3 grs. 

Extract  of  henbane,  12  grs.  Mix. 

Divide  into  six  pills.  One  at  bed-time. 
Powerful  to  relieve  pain  and  irritation. 

F.  17.— ANODYNE  SALINE. 

Tincture  of  opium,  1 drm. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  6 drms. 

Cinnamon  water,  6 ozs.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  every  two  or  four 
hours. 

To  relieve  pain  in  an  irritable  state  of 
bowels. 

F.  18.— ANODYNE  DRAUGHT. 
Tincture  of  hop,  1 drm. 


Tincture  of  henbane,  1 drm. 

Syrup  of  poppies,  1 drm. 

Camphor  mixture,  1 oz.  Mix. 

To  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

To  allay  irritation  and  restlessness. 

F.  19.— ANODYNE  LINIMENT. 

Soap  liniment,  1 oz. 

Spirit  of  camphor, 

Tincture  of  opium,  of  each  J oz.  Mix. 

The  liniment  to  be  used  two  or  three 
times  a day. 

A good  application  for  painful  bruises 
and  strains,  and  also  for  rheumatic  af- 
fections. 

F.  20.— ANODYNE  EMBRO- 
CATION. 

Tincture  of  aconite,  £ oz. 

Soap  liniment,  11  oz.  Mix. 

The  embrocation  to  be  applied  night 
and  morning. 

An  excellent  application  in  rheumatic 
and  neuralgic  complaiuts. 


ANTHELMINTICS  are  those  medicines  which  destroy  worms,  or  remove  them 
from  the  alimentary  canal.  The  chief  ones  are  pomegranate  bark,  the  root  or  oil  of 
the  male  fern,  kousso,  turpentine,  gentian.  Purgatives  act  as  anthelmintics,  by 
causing  the  expulsion  of  worms,  especially  those  of  more  drastic  character,  such  as 
jalap,  scammony,  calomel.  Steei  medicines  have  much  effect  in  preventing  the  re- 
generation of  worms  when  once  destroyed. 

ANTISPASMODICS  are  such  medicines  as  allay  violent  or  irregular  muscular 
contraction,  whether  accompanied  by  pain  or  not.  Their  action  may  bo  merely 
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sedative  in  its  naturo,  as  that  of  morphine,  belladonna,  stramonium,  cliloro- 
lorm,  and  antimony ; or  they  may  have  a stimulant  influence,  as  that  of  ammonia, 
camphor,  valerian,  guaiacum,  and  the  various  spicos.  Opium  and  alcoholic  liquids 
iiave  a mixed  antispasmodic  action,  partly  sedative  and  partly  stimulant.  Warmth 
and  moisture  combined  have  a peculiar  antispasmodic  influence. 


P.  21.— ANTISPASMODIC 
DRAUGHT. 

Compound  tincture  of  rhubarb,  £ oz. 
Tincture  of  opium,  12  drops. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  ^ drm. 
Peppermint  wator,  1 oz.  Mix. 

This  may  be  taken  in  cases  of  colic, 
■where  there  is  tendency  to  diarrhoea. 

F.  22. — ETHEREAL  MIXTURE. 

Compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  ait  her, 
3 drms. 

Syrup  of  ginger,  i oz. 

Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  £ oz. 
Camphor  mixture,  to  6 ozs.  Mix. 

Half  a winoglassful  for  a dose,  in  eases 
of  internal  cramp  and  spasm. 

E.  23.— ANTISPASMODIC 
MIXTURE.. 

Tincture  of  assafoetida. 

Tincture  of  castor,  of  each  3 drms. 
Compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  sether, 
2 drms. 

Cinnamon  water,  to  6 oz.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  for  a dose,  to  be 
taken  every  few  hours,  in  hysterical  cases 
and  flatulency. 

E.  24.— ANTISPASMODIC  ENEMA. 
Assafoetida,  2 drms.,  or 
Tincture  of  assafoetida,  from  1 to  2 oz. 
Thin  gruel,  £ pint  to  1 pint.  Mix. 

If  the  assafoetida  itself  be  used,  it  re- 
quires to  be  well  bruised  and  rubbed  up 
with  a little  water  in  the  first  instance, 
and  then  strained  through  coarse  muslin. 
Useful  in  cases  of  colic  and  flatulence. 


E.  25.— HYSTERICAL  MIXTURE. 

Compound  tincture  of  valerian,  1 oz. 
Chloric  tether,  1J  drm. 

Camphor  mixture,  to  8 ozs.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  for  a dose,  in  ner- 
vous cases. 

P.  26.— ANTISPASMODIC  MIX- 
TURE EOR  ASTHMA. 

.Ethereal  tincture  of  lobelia. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  of  each  2 drms. 
Syrup  of  tolu,  1 oz. 

Camphor  mixture,  to  8 ozs.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  three  times  a day. 
This  is  very  efficient  in  relieving  asth- 
matic paroxysms. 

F.  27— ANTISPASMODIC  PILLS. 

Powder  of  myrrh, 

Powder  of  camphor, 

Extract  of  henbane,  of  each  20  grs.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills.  One  twice 
or  three  times  a day,  in  palpitation  of  the 
heart  and  many  female  complaints. 

P.  28.— STIMULANT  AND  COM- 
PORTING MIXTURE 
(fob  children). 

Chloric  sether,  10  drops. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  1 drm. 

Calcined  magnesia,  20  grs. 

Syrup,  oz. 

Caraway  water,  to  1£  oz.  Mix. 

One  teaspoonful  for  a dose,  where  there 
is  irritation  and  griping  of  the  alimentary 
canal. 


APERIENTS  are  those  medicines  which  move  the  bowels  gently : they  rouse 
secretion  and  peristaltic  action,  but  cause  evacuation  without  much  disturbance; 
they  often  exert  a stimulating  influence  on  the  liver,  and  the  flow  of  bile  helps  to 
excite  the  intestines  to  healthy  action.  Thus  aperients  carry  off  the  residual  contents 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  the  undue  and  lengthened  presence  of  which  serves  to 
occasion  irritation  in  the  system,  and  they  promote  the  derivation  from  the  blood 
which  is  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  the  economy. 


F.  29.— APERIENT  PILLS. 
Powder  of  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth, 

Powder  of  extract  of  rhubarb, 

Powder  of  extract  of  jalap, 

Castile  soap,  of  each  20  grs. 

Oil  of  cloves,  5 drops.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twenty  pills.  One  or  two 
for  a dose. 


F.  30.— STIMULATING  APERIENT 
PILLS. 

Extract  of  aloes,  30  grs. 

Castile  soap,  20  grs. 

Oil  of  cloves,  3 drops.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills.  One  or  two 
for  a dose. 

These  will  act  well  where  there  is  a de- 
bilitated and  relaxed  state  of  tho  system. 
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F.  31.— MILD  APERIENT  PILLS. 

Powder  of  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth, 

Extract  of  rhubarb, 

Extract  of  henbane,  of  each  20  grs.  Mix. 

Divide  into  fifteen  pills.  One  or  two 
for  a dose. 

Well  adapted  for  the  pregnant  state. 

F.  32.— WARM  APERIENT  PILLS. 
Powder  of  aloes, 

Powder  of  gum  guaiacum,  of  each 
40  grs. 

Powder  of  camphor,  15  grs. 

Extract  of  henbane,  J drm.  Mix. 

Divide  into  thirty  pills.  Two  to  be 
taken  when  required. 

These  pills  are  suitable  for  young 
females  where  there  is  a torpid  state  of 
system. 

F.  33.— PILLS  FOR  A COLD. 

Acetous  extract  of  eolchicum, 

Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  of  each  6 grs. 
James’s  powder,  12  grs. 

Compound  colocynth  pill, 

Castile  soap,  of  each  15  grs.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills.  Two  for  a 
dose  at  bed-time. 

F.  34.— WARM  LAXATIVE  PILLS. 

Gum  assafoetida  powdered. 

Powder  of  aloes. 

Soft  soap,  of  each  20  grs. 

Oil  of  peppermint,  4 drops.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills.  One  two  or 
three  times  a day  between  meals,  when 
the  bowels  are  torpid  or  irregular. 

F.  35.— TONIC  AND  LAXATIVE 
PILLS. 

Extract  of  aloes, 

Powder  of  ginger,  of  each  20  grs. 
Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  6 grs. 

Castile  soap,  10  grs. 

Oil  of  chamomile,  5 drops.  Mix. 

Divide  into  sixteen  pills.  One  to  be 
taken  once,  twice,  or  three  times  a day. 

F.  30.— APERIENT  AND  ANTI- 
BILIOUS  PILLS. 

Compound  colocynth  pill,  40  grs. 

Blue  pill,  20  grs.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills.  One  or  two 
for  a dose  at  bed-time. 

These  will  be  found  a mild  and  efficient 
aperient  when  imperfect  alvine  evacu- 
ation is  associated  with  biliary  inaction. 


F.  37.— APERIENT  AND  ALTE- 
RATIVE PILLS. 

Compound  colocynth  pill,  40  grs. 

Blue  pill,  12  grs. 

James’s  powder,  12  grs.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills.  Two  for  a 
dose  at  bed-time. 

A mild  but  efficient  form. 

F.  38.— MILD  APERIENT  AND 
ALTERATIVE  PILLS. 

Blue  pill,  12  grs. 

Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  6 grs. 

Powder  of  extract  of  colocynth, 

Extract  of  henbane,  of  each  15  grs.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills.  One  or  two 
for  a dose. 

An  excellent  form  for  delicate  female 
constitutions  when  an  alterative  is  re- 
quired, especially  during  pregnancy. 

F.  39.— APERIENT  ELECTUARY. 

Confection  of  senna,  2 ozs. 

Flowers  of  sulphur, 

Bitartrate  of  potash,  of  each  J oz. 
Powder  of  ginger,  1 drm.  Mix. 

One  teaspoonful  for  a dose  to  be  taken 
at  bed-time,  or  early  in  the  morning. 

A serviceable  medicine  in  cases  of  piles, 
and  in  pregnancy. 

F.  40.— APERIENT  AND  ALTERA- 
TIVE ELECTUARY. 

Treacle,  4 ozs. 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  1 oz. 

Cream  of  tartar,  1 oz. 

Powder  of  ginger, 

Powder  of  jalap,  of  each  5 oz.  Mix. 

One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  for  a dose. 

A good  aperient  for  children,  or  those 
unable  to  swallow  pills. 

F.  41.— CASTOR  OIL  DRAUGHT. 
Castor  oil,  6 drms. 

To  be  beaten  well  up  with  one-third  or 
one-half  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  then  add 
gradually 

Cinnamon  water,  1 oz.  Mix. 

F.  42.— MILD  APERIENT 
MIXTURE. 

Manna,  1 oz. 

Tincture  of  senna. 

Syrup  of  ginger,  of  each  1 oz. 
Potassio-tartrate  of  soda,  6 drms. 
Compound  infusion  of  senna,  to  8 oz. 
Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  to  a wineglassful 
for  a dose. 
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F.  43.— STIMULATING  APERIENT 
MIXTURE. 

Powder  of  rhubarb, 

Carbonate  of  soda,  of  each  1 drm. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  25  grs. 

Syrup  of  ginger,  1 oz. 

Cinnamon  water,  to  6 ozs.  Mix. 

One  quarter  part  for  a dose. 

A good  aperient  when  the  stomach  is 
torpid  and  out  of  order. 

P.  44.— MILD  APERIENT 
DRAUGHT. 

Powder  of  rhubarb,  20  to  25  grs. 
Tartrate  of  potash,  2 drms. 

Syrup  of  ginger,  2 drms. 

Peppermint  water,  1 oz.  Mix. 

To  be  taken  in  the  morning  fasting. 

E.  45.— COMPOUND  RHUBARB 
DRAUGHT. 

Powder  of  rhubarb, 

Calcined  magnesia,  of  each  20  grs. 
Powder  of  ginger,  6 grs. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  4 drm. 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  2 drms! 
Peppermint  water,  to  14  oz.  Mix. 

An  excellent  form  for  a disordered 
stomach. 

E.  46.— SALINE  ALKALINE 
APERIENT. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  4 oz. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  1 drm. 

Syrup  of  ginger,  4 oz. 

Caraway  water,  to  6 ozs.  Mix. 

One-quarter  part  for  a dose. 

Mild  and  gentle  in  its  action. 

F.  47.— APERIENT  AND  STO- 
MACHIC MIXTURE. 

Compound  infusion  of  senna,  4 ozs. 
Compound  infusion  of  gentian,  3 ozs. 
Compound  tincture  or  cardamons,  1 oz. 
Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  to  a wineglassful 
to  be  taken  twice  a-day,  in  weak  and  in- 
active states  of  the  digestive  organs. 


F.  48.— MILD  APERIENT 
(fob  childben). 

Tartrate  of  potash,  £ oz. 

Manna,  1 oz. 

Syrup  of  ginger,  4 oz. 

Infusion  of  rhubarb,  to  4 oz.  Mix. 

From  two  teaspoonfuls  to  two  table- 
spoonfuls for  a dose. 

F.  49.— APERIENT  MEDICINE 
(foe  childben). 

Powder  of  rhubarb, 

Calcined  magnesia,  of  each  1 drm. 

Syrup  of  senna,  1 oz. 

Caraway  water,  to  6 ozs.  Mix. 

From  two  teaspoonfuls  to  two  table- 
spoonfuls for  a dose. 

F.  50.— APERIENT  AND  ALTERA- 
TIVE POWDERS. 

Mercury  with  chalk, 

Powder  of  rhubarb,  of  each  15  grs. 
Compound  cinnamon  powder,  12  grs. 
Mix. 

To  be  divided  into  eight,  six,  or  four 
powders,  according  to  the  age  of  the  child, 
from  six  months  to  five  years. 

F.  61.— INFANTS’  APERIENT 
MIXTURE. 

Infusion  of  rhubarb,  1 oz. 

Syrup  of  ginger,  2 drms. 

Calcined  magnesia,  4 drm.  Mix. 

One  or  two  teaspoonfuls  for  a dose,  to 
be  repeated  if  required. 

F.  62.— APERIENT  MIXTURE 
(foe  young  childben). 
Manna,  4 oz.  _ 

Calcined  magnesia,  4 drm. 

Tincture  of  senna, 

Syrup  of  senna,  of  each  4 oz. 

Compound  infusion  of  senna,  1 oz.  Mix. 

One,  two,  or  three  teaspoonfuls  for  a 
dose. 


ASTRIN GENTS  are  those  medicines  which  are  capable  of  producing  contraction 
and  condensation  in  certain  of  the  animal  tissues.  They  tend  to  cause  constriction 
of  the  minute  vessels,  and  a kind  of  cougulative  action  in  some  of  the  elements  of  the 
blood.  Thus  they  restrain  hsamorrhage,  whether  dependent  on  rupture  of  the  small 
blood  tubes,  or  on  want  of  power  in  their  extremities ; and  thus  they  check  excessive 
secretive  discharge  when  connected  with  debility  and  relaxation  of  the  capillaries. 
Astringents  are  derived  partly  from  the  mineral  and  partly  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  in  the  latter  caso  their  virtue  appears  to  depend  on  the  amount  of 
tannin  or  gallic  acid  present. 
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P.  53.— ASTRINGENT  MIXTURE. 

Infusion  of  rliatany,  6 ozs. 

Tincture  of  catecliu,  1 oz. 

Syrup,  1 oz.  Mix. 

Half  a wincglassful  overy  four  hours. 
This  may  be  taken  in  dysentery,  or 
profuse  discharges  of  any  kind. 

F.  61. — ASTRINGENT  MIXTURE. 

Sulphate  of  alum,  1 dr. 

Compound  infusion  of  roses,  6 ozs. 

Syrup,  1 oz.  Mix. 

Half  a wincglassful  every  four  hours. 
This  may  he  taken  in  cases  of  haemor- 
rhage. 

P.  55.— ASTRINGENT  ACID 
MIXTURE. 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  3 drms. 

Syrup  of  roses,  1 oz. 

Pure  water,  7 ozs.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  every  four  or  six 
hours. 

This  can  he  given  in  cases  of  haemor- 
rhage, and  given  very  frequently  will  re- 
lieve some  forms  of  diarrhoea. 

F.  56.— ASTRINGENT  MIXTURE. 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  2 drms. 

Mixture  of  acacia,  2 ozs. 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  1 oz. 

Cinnamon  water,  to  6 ozs.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  every  four  or  six 
hours. 

This  is  efficacious  in  haemorrhage  from 
the  bowels  or  urinary  organs. 

P.  57.— ASTRINGENT  LEAD 
MIXTURE. 

Acetate  of  lead,  15  grs. 

Distilled  vinegar,  2 drms. 

Tincture  of  opium,  1 drm.  ' 

Peppermint  water,  to  6 oz.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  every  four  hours. 
Efficacious  in  any  case  of  severe  hae- 
morrhage. 


P.  58.— ASTRINGENT  PILLS. 

Acetate  of  lead,  12  grs. 

Extract  of  liquorice,  15  grs.  Mix. 

Divide  into  six  pills ; one  every  four 
or  six  horns. 

This  is  valuable  in  bleeding  from  the 
lungs  and  stomach. 

F.  59.— EYE-WATER. 

Alum, 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  of  each  10  grs. 
Elder-flower  water,  4 ozs.  Mix. 

The  lotion  to  he  used  frequently. 

This  will  he  beneficial  where  the  eyes 
are  weak,  and  slightly  inflammed. 

P.  60.— ASTRINGENT  GARGLE. 

Decoction  of  hark,  7 ozs. 

Honey,  1 oz. 

Alum,  2 drms.  Mix. 

To  he  used  frequently. 

Useful  in  relaxed  and  ulcerated  sore 
throat,  where  there  is  not  much  inflam- 
mation. 

F.  61.— STRONG  ASTRINGENT 
LOTION. 

Bruised  oak-bark,  1 oz. 

Water,  1J  pint. 

Boil  down  to  one  pint;  then  strain, 
and  add 
Alum,  2 drms. 

Spirit  of  wine,  2 ozs.  Mix. 

Useful  as  an  injection  in  some  female 
complaints,  and  in  haemorrhage  from  the 
lower  bowel. 

P.  62.— ASTRINGENT  AND  COOL- 
ING OINTMENT. 

Oxide  of  zinc,  1 drm. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  2 drms. 

Spermaceti  ointment,  or 

Lard  or  fresh  butter,  1 oz.  Mix. 

This  is  an  useful  cooling  preparation, 
applicable  in  any  slight  inflammation  or 
irritation  of  the  surface. 


CATHARTICS  are  those  medicines  which  excite  the  bowels  to  free  action,  both  as 
regards  the  muscular  movement  and  the  secretive  function.  Thus  they  not  only  pro- 
mote and  accelerate  the  due  ficcal  evacuation,  but  they  stimulate  the  intestines  to 
powerful  peristaltic  contraction,  and  the  mucous  membrane  and  various  glands  con- 
nected with  the  digestive  apparatus  to  an  abundant  discharge  of  fluids.  By  these 
means  a considerable  amount  of  local  irritation  is  set  up  in  the  extensive  surfaco  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  which  may  counteract  morbid  excitement  elsewhere,  and  causo 
a derivation  to  take  place  from  the  blood,  which  will  tend  to  alter  any  unhealthy  con- 
stitution thereof,  or  occasion  the  separation  and  excretion  of  any  morbid  material  that 
it  may  contain. 
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F.  63.— STRONG  PURGATIVE 
POWDER. 

Powder  of  jalap  or  of  rhubarb,  26  grs. 
Calomel,  from  3 to  6 grs. 

Powder  of  ginger,  6 grs.  Mix. 

An  active  dose. 

E.  64—  PURGATIVE  OR  WORM 

POWDER. 

Compound  scammony  powder,  20  grs. 
Calomel,  3 grs. 

Sulphate  of  potash,  20  grs.  Mix. 

This  powder  is  for  an  adult;  one 
quarter  the  quantity  should  be  given  to 
a child  about  five  years  of  age;  to  be 
taken  fasting. 

F.  65.— STRONG  CATHARTIC 
POWDER. 

Compound  jalap  powder,  1 drm. 

Calomel,  3 grs.  Mix. 

A good  hydragogue  purgative. 

E.  66.— STRONG  CATHARTIC 
PILLS. 

Compound  colocynth  pill,  8 grs. 

Calomel,  2 grs.  Mix. 

The  pills  to  be  taken  at  bed-time. 

E.  67.— GOUT  PILLS. 

Powdered  aloes, 

Calomel, 

Soft  soap, 

Acetous  extract  of  colchicum,  of  each 
20  grs. 

Powder  of  capsicum,  10  grs.  Mix. 

One  every  four  hours,  till  the  bowels 
act  very  freely. 

F.  68.— BLACK  DRAUGHT. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  £ oz. 

Tincture  of  senna,  1 drm. 

Syrup  of  senna,  2 drms. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  \ drm. 
Compound  infusion  of  senna,  to  1J  oz. 
Mix. 

The  draught  early  in  the  morning,  es- 
pecially if  any  calomel  or  blue  pill  have 
been  taken  over-night. 

F.  69.— CATHARTIC  MIXTURE. 

Tincture  of  senna, 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  ot  each  1 oz. 
Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  2 drms. 
Sulphate  of  soda  or  Glauber’s  salt,  1 oz. 


Compound  infusion  of  senna,  to  6 ozs. 

One  quarter  part  for  a dose. 

A powerful  purgative. 

E.  70.— STRONG  PURGATIVE  ' 

MIXTURE. 

Powder  of  jalap,  40  grs. 

Tartrate  of  potash,  1 oz. 

Tincture  of  senna,  1 oz. 

Syrup  of  ginger,  \ oz. 

Compound  infusion  of  senna,  to  6 ozs. 
Mix. 

One  quarter  part  for  a dose. 

F.  71.— CROTON  OIL  MIXTURE. 

Croton  oil,  6 drops. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  1 drm. 

Mixture  of  acacia,  1 oz. 

Cinnamon  water,  2 ozs.  Mix. 

One  tablespoonful  every  four  or  six 
hours,  until  free  action  of  the  bowels 
takes  place. 

A powerful  purgative,  which  may  be 
used  when  there  is  obstinate  constipation 
not  depending  on  inflammation. 

F.  72.— CROTON  OIL  PILLS. 
Croton  oil,  6 drops. 

Powder  of  ginger, 

Castile  soap,  of  each  12  grs.  Mix. 

Divide  into  six  pills. 

One  to  be  taken  every  two  or  four 
hours,  until  the  bowels  act  freely. 

F.  73.— CATHARTIC  POWDERS 

(foe  childben). 

Powder  of  jalap, 

Powder  of  scammony. 

Sulphate  of  potash,  of  each  12  grs. 
Compound  cinnamon  powder,  8 grs. 
Mix. 

Divide  into  six  powders.  These  will 
be  found  of  sufficient  strength  for  a child 
of  about  twelve  months  old. 

F.  74.— STRONG  PURGATIVE 
POWDERS 
(foe  childeen). 

Calomel,  6 grs. 

Powder  of  scammony, 

Powder  of  rhubarb, 

Powder  of  jalap,  of  each  10  grs. 
Compound  powder  of  cinnamon,  6 grs. 
Mix. 

Divide  into  six  powders.  Sufficiently 
strong  for  a child  of  about  two  years  old. 


Under  the  heads  of  aperients  and  cathartics,  a few  useful  prescriptions  for  purga- 
tives, applicable  in  diflerent  cases,  have  been  given,  and  under  the  head  of  dilTcrent 
simplo  medicines,  such  as  aloes,  jalap,  6cainraony,  gamboge,  senna,  Epsom  salts,  &c., 
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numerous  othor  forms  will  be  found;  but,  for  habitual  use,  opening  medicine,  whether 
mild  or  more  powerful  in  its  nature,  must  be  adapted  to  the  peculiarity  of  constitu- 
tion and  morbid  tendencies  of  each  individual.  Thus  the  compound  colocynth  pill, 
the  compound  rhubarb  pill,  and  senna  and  salts  mixture,  are  good  ordinary  aperients. 
Castor  oil  is  generally  mild  and  efficient  in  its  action.  Salines  may  be  suitable,  and 
Seidlitz  powders  may  constitute  an  agreeable  form.  The  compound  decoction  and 
compound  tincture  of  aloes  are  well  adapted  for  cold  phlegmatic  constitutions,  which 
require  warm  stimulating  aperients,  and  the  various  forms  of  aloetic  pills  may  be 
advantageously  resorted  to  where  the  large  bowels  are  torpid  and  sluggish.  In  all 
classes  of  remedies,  a judicious  combination  of  different  drugs  is  generally  found  to 
possess  more  efficacy  than  any  individual  one  singly,  and  this  is  more  the  case  in 
respect  of  cathartic  medicines  than  any  other. 

Purgative  medicines  are  often  too  freely  resorted  to,  being  taken  habitually  on  the 
slightest  occasion,  which  causes  much  constitutional  irritation,  and  tendency  to  disease. 
There  should  always  be  regular  action  of  the  bowels,  and  where  there  is  an  inclina- 
tion to  constipation,  an  occasional  aperient  may  be  resorted  to,  but  we  must  endea- 
vour to  promote  and  maintain  its  influence  by  the  regulation  of  exercise  and  diet. 
The  purgative  dose  should  be  as  mild  as  possible,  and  on  no  account  be  drastic  or 
powerful,  or  it  will  tend  to  occasion  the  speedy  recurrence  of  the  costive  state.  When 
prompt  action  on  the  bowels  is  desirable,  the  medicine  should  be  taken  in  a state  of 
considerable  dilution  early  in  the  morning,  on  an  empty  stomach.  When  the  medi- 
cine is  slow  in  action,  like  aloes,  or  an  alterative  mercurial  action  is  desired  as  an 
accompaniment,  then  the  medicine  should  be  taken  at  bed-time,  and  when  the  ali- 
mentary canal  is  weak  and  irritable,  and  requires  gentle  stimulation  only,  then  im- 
mediately before  or  after  a meal  is  the  most  advisable  time  for  the  administration  of 
an  aperient. 


DIAPHORETICS  are  those  medicines  which  excite  the  action  of  the  skin,  and 
promote  perspiration.  Antimony,  in  the  form  of  tartar  emetic  or  James’s  powder, 
appears  to  act  by  its  sedative  and  relaxing  power,  but  all  other  diaphoretic  medicines 
have  a special  stimulating  influence,  exerted  through  the  medium  of  the  blood.  The 
chief  of  these,  acting  singly  or  in  combination,  are  carbonate  of  ammonia,  acetate  of 
ammonia,  or  Mindererus’  spirit,  spirit  of  nitric  aether,  ipecacuanha,  opium,  and 
mercury.  Warm  baths  and  warm  diluent  drinks  also  have  a diaphoretic  influence, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  perspiration  may  often  be  obtained  still  more  readily 
by  the  hydropathic  wet  sheet,  and  cold  water  drank  freely,  than  by  any  other  means. 
During  the  medicinal  process  of  sweating,  the  patient  should  remain  between 
blankets,  and  be  well  covered  up. 


P.  75.— SEDATIVE  DIAPHORETIC 
MIXTURE. 

J ames’s  powder,  \ drm.  to  40  grs. 

Syrup  of  tolu,  1 oz. 

Spirit  of  nitric  aether,  2 drms. 

Mixture  of  acacia,  2 ozs. 

Camphor  mixture,  to  8 ozs.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  every  four  hours, 
in  febrile  complaints. 

F.  76.— DIAPHORETIC  ANTIMO- 
NIAL MIXTURE. 

Antimonial  wine,  £ oz. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  40  g?s. 

Spirit  of  nitric  aether,  2 drms. 

Syrup  of  saffron,  1 oz. 

Camphor  mixture,  to  8 ozs.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  every  four  hours. 
Well  adapted  for  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  lungs. 

F.  77.— ANODYNE  AND  DIAPHO- 
RETIC DRAUGHT. 

Tincture  of  opium,  20  drops. 


Spirit  of  nitric  aether,  J drm. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  \ oz. 
Syrup  of  saffron,  1 drm. 

Camphor  mixture,  to  11,-  oz.  Mix. 

The  draught  to  be  taken  at  bed-time, 
in  feverish  colds,  after  due  aperient 
action. 

F.  78.— SALINE  DIAPHORETIC 
DRAUGHT. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  6 drms. 
Spirit  of  nitric  aether,  } drm. 

Antimonial  wine,  J drm. 

Syrup  of  poppies,  2 drms. 

Water,  to  l|  oz.  Mix. 

The  draught  to  be  taken  at  bed-time, 
in  bad  colds. 

F.  79.— CORDIAL  DIAPHORETIC 
MIXTURE. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  2 drms. 
Compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  aether, 
2 drms. 

Wine  of  ipecacuanha,  1 J drm. 
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Syrup  of  poppies,  J oz. 

Camphor  mixture,  to  6 ozs.  Mix. 
naif  a wineglassful  every  four  hours. 
In  low  influenza  and  colds  this  will  be 
found  useful. 

F.  80.— DIAPHORETIC  POWDER. 
Powder  of  camphor, 


J ames’s  powder,  of  each  3 grs. 
Compound  ipecacuanha  powder,  6 grs. 
Mix. 

The  powder  to  be  taken  at  bed-time. 
Available  in  influenza  afterdueaperient 
action. 


DIURETICS  are  those  medicines  which  have  the  power  of  stimulating  the  kidneys 
to  action,  so  as  to  cause  an  increased  secretion  of  urine.  The  chief  of  these  are  the 
nitrate,  carbonate,  acetate,  and  bitartrate  of  potash,  the  spirit  of  nitric  aether, 
digitalis,  broom,  squill,  juniper,  or  borax.  Most  purgatives  will,  in  the  first  instance, 
excite  the  kidneys  to  increased  action,  and  mercury  exerts  some  power  over  them,  as 
well  as  all  other  secreting  organs. 


F.  81.— DIURETIC  MIXTURE. 

Compound  decoction  of  broom,  7J  ozs. 
Spirit  of  nitric  (ether,  3 drms. 

Tincture  of  digitalis,  1 drm. 

Acetate  of  potash,  4 drms.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  every  four  hours. 
A good  medicine  in  general  dropsy. 

F.  82.— DIURETIC  MIXTURE. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  40  grs. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash,  1^  drm. 

Tincture  of  digitalis,  2 drms. 

Vinegar  of  squills, 

Spirit  of  nitric  (ether,  of  each  3 drms. 
Compound  infusion  of  gentian,  to  8 ozs. 
Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  every  four  or  six 
hours,  in  general  dropsy,  where  there  is 
much  debility. 

F.  83.— STIMULATING  DIURETIC 
MIXTURE. 

Tincture  of  cantharides,  drm. 

Spirit  of  nitric  aether,  2 drms. 
Compound  spirit  of  juniper, 

Oxymel  of  squills,  of  each  1 oz. 
Camphor  mixture,  to  8 ozs.  Mix. 


Half  a wineglassful  three  times  a day, 
in  chronic  dropsies. 

F.  84.— DIURETIC  DROPS. 

Oil  of  juniper,  24  drops. 

Compound  spirit  of  horseradish,  1 oz. 
Tincture  of  squills, 

Syrup  of  saffron,  of  each  J oz.  Mix. 

One  teaspoonful  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  in  a little  barley-water,  in  dropsical 
swellings  of  old  people. 

F.  85.— DIURETIC  PILLS. 

Calomel,  12  grs. 

Powdered  squill, 

Castile  soap, 

Powder  of  ginger,  of  each  20  grs.  Mix. 

Divide  into  fifteen  pills.  One  to  be 
taken  twice  or  three  times  a day,  in  ab- 
dominal dropsy. 

F.  86.— DIURETIC  POWDERS. 

Bitartrate  of  potash,  3 drms. 

Powder  of  ginger,  \ drm. 

Powder  of  squills,  20  grs.  Mix. 

Divide  into  six  powders.  One  to  be 
taken  twice  or  three  times  a day. 
Serviceable  in  infiammatory  dropsy. 


EMETICS. — Some  medicines  have  the  power  of  causing  vomiting  by  the  irritation 
they  produce  when  taken  into  the  stomach;  such  are  sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  of 
copper,  mustard,  squill,  and  ipecacuanha.  Sickness  may  also  be  produced  in  a different 
manner,  through  a peculiar  influence  exerted  on  the  nervous  system.  Thus  it  may 
arise  from  violent  swinging  or  turning  round,  as  a consequence  of  concussion  of  the 
brain,  and  the  motion  of  a vessel  at  sea  is  a well-known  occasion  of  it.  So  it  is  in 
a great  measure  with  antimony.  Tartar  emetic  causes  sickness  by  its  influence  on 
the  brain,  on  which  the  stomach  re-acts,  and  not  so  much  from  the  direct  irritation 
of  the  stomach  itself.  Thus  an  antimonial  emetic  is  always  lowering  and  relaxing  in 
its  effects,  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  it  is  administered.  When  an  emetic 
is  made  use  of,  warm  diluent  drinks  should  be  given  as  soon  as  retching  begins,  and 
will  then  facilitate  the  act  of  vomiting,  and  render  it  less  painful,  but  they  should 
not  be  resorted  to  until  sickness  commences,  ns  otherwise  they  may  interfere  with,  if 
not  prevent  emetic  action. 
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F.  87.— EMETIC  MIXTURE. 

Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  1 drm. 
Antimonial  wine,  3 ozs. 

Mint  water,  3 ozs.  Mix. 

For  an  adult,  one  tablespoonful  every 
ten  minutes,  until  sickness  is  caused;  one 
teaspoonful  for  an  infant,  and  in  propor- 
tion for  an  older  child. 
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F.  88.— STIMULATING  EMETIC 
(foe  young  childeen). 

Ipecacuanha  wine, 

Oxymel  of  squills. 

Caraway  water,  of  each  1 oz.  Mix. 

From  one  teaspoonful  to  a tablespoon- 
ful every  ten  minutes,  till  it  occasions 
sickness. 

Useful  in  hooping  cough  or  severe  cold. 


EMMENAGOGUES  are  those  medicines  which  serve  to  occasion  or  promote  the 
periodical  uterine  action.  Ergot  of  rye  seems  to  he  the  only  medicine  which  has  a 
special  direct  power  over  the  womb,  but  many  appear  to  have  a partial  influence  in 
respect  to  it,  such  as  aloes,  iron,  savine,  cantharides,  and  assafcetida. 


F.  89.— ALOES  AND  IRON  PILLS. 

Powder  of  aloes. 

Powder  of  myrrh. 

Powdered  sulphate  of  iron, 

Extract  of  gentian,  of  each  20  grs. 

Oil  of  pennyroyal,  5 drops.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twenty  pills.  One  three 
times  a day. 

An  excellent  form  in  indolent  phleg- 
matic habits,  where  uterine  obstruction 
exists. 

F.  90.— EMMENAGOGUE  PILLS. 
Powder  of  aloes,  20  grs. 

Powder  of  gum  guaiacum,  40  grs. 
Extract  of  henbane,  30  grs.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twenty  pills.  One  three 
times  a day. 

In  irritable  and  weakly  constitutions, 
where  the  monthly  flow  is  irregular  and 
imperfect,  these  pills  will  be  found  very 
useful. 


F.  91.— EMMENAGOGUE  POW- 
DERS. 

Powder  of  camphor,  10  grs. 

Powdered  borax,  1 drm. 

Sesquioxide  of  iron,  2 drms.  Mix. 

Divide  into  six  powders.  Take  one 
twice  a day. 

Useful  when  there  is  uterine  inaction, 
with  debility. 

F.  92.— EMMENAGOGUE  MIX- 
TURE. 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian,  1 oz. 
Decoction  of  aloes,  3 ozs. 

Compound  infusion  of  gentian,  to  8 ozs. 
Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  twice  or  three 
times  a day,  where  there  is  much  consti- 
tutional debility  and  want  of  tone. 


EXPECTORANTS  are  such  medicines  as  excite  the  lining  membrane  of  the  lungs, 
so  as  to  promote  secretion,  thereby  relieving  states  of  congestion,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  stimulate  the  muscular  structure  to  action,  so  as  to  cause  the  expulsion  of 
the  mucus  which  has  been  poured  out,  which  would  otherwise  accumulate,  and 
materially  interfere  with  the  respiratory  process.  The  chief  expectorants  are 
ipecacuanha,  squills,  ammoniacum,  and  senega. 


F.  93.— STIMULATING  EXPEC- 
TORANT MEDICINE. 
Vinegar  of  squills, 

Ipecacuanha  wine,  of  each  \ oz. 

Honey, 

Syrup  of  poppies. 

Mixture  of  acacia,  of  each  1 oz.  Mix. 

This  may  be  taken  frequently;  two 
teaspoonfuls  for  an  adult,  and  one  for  a 
child,  where  there  is  cough,  with  much 
accumulation  of  phlegm. 

F.  94.— COUGH  DROPS. 
Oxymel  of  squills, 

Compound  tincture  of  camphor, 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  of  each  1 oz.  Mix. 

For  a young  child  half  a teaspoonful, 


and  for  an  adult  two  teaspoonfuls  for  a 
dose,  to  be  taken  occasionally. 

Useful  in  old  asthmatic  coughs  espe- 
cially. 

F.  95.— ASTHMATIC  MIXTURE. 

Mixture  of  ammoniacum,  6|  ozs. 

Oxymel  of  squills,  1 oz. 

Compound  tincture  of  camphor,  J oz. 
Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  twice  or  three 
times  a day. 

Very  useful  in  asthma. 

F.  96.— ASTHMATIC  PILLS. 

Powder  of  myrrh,  20  grs. 

Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  10  grs. 
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Extract  of  hemlock,  20  grs. 

Powdered  squill,  20  grs.  Mix. 

Divide  into  fifteen  pills ; one  twice  or 
three  times  a day. 

F.  97.— PECTORAL  PILLS. 

Powder  of  ipecacuanha, 

Powder  of  opium,  of  each  10  grs. 
Compound  squill  pill,  40  grs.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills;  one  two  or 
three  times  a day. 


Efficient  in  relieving  pulmonary  irrita- 
tion. 

F.  98.— ANTISPASMODIC  PILLS. 

Assafoetida  (powdered), 

Benzoic  acid, 

Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  of  each  20  grs. 
Extract  of  henbane,  40  grs.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twenty  pills;  one  three 
times  a day. 

Beneficial  in  chronic  catarrhs. 


NARCOTICS  are  medicines  which  procure  sleep, 
morphine,  henbane,  lettuce,  hop,  and  chloroform, 
part  of  the  general  sedative  power  over  the  nervous 
possess. 


F.  99.— OPIATE  PILLS. 
Powder  of  opium, 

Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  ol  each  1 gr. 
Powdered  camphor, 

Extract  of  henbane,  of  each  3 grs.  Mix. 

Divide  into  two  pills ; to  be  taken  at 
bed-time. 


The  chief  ones  are  opium  and 
Narcotic  influence  only  forms 
system  which  many  medicines 

F.  100.— NARCOTIC  DRAUGHT. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  morphine,  20  drops. 
Tincture  of  hop,  1 drm. 

Syrup  of  saffron,  1 drm. 

Camphor  mixture,  1 oz.  Mix. 

The  draught  to  be  taken  at  bod-time. 


SALINES. — Chemically  speaking,  they  consist  of  combinations  of  acids  with 
alkalis,  and  in  a medical  point  of  view,  they  are  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
thinning  and  cooling  the  blood.  When  taken  up  into  the  circulation  they  doubtless 
have  some  influence  on  the  blood,  and  in  this  respect  they  may  almost  be  termed 
alteratives,  especially  if  they  possess  either  a special  acid  or  alkaline  character.  When 
they  exert  a purgative  influence,  it  is  by  attracting  the  more  fluid  part  of  the  blood 
through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal. 


F.  101.— SIMPLE  SALINE  MIX- 
TURE. 

Citric  acid. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash,  of  each  1J  drm. 
Spirit  of  nitric  sether,  2 drs. 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  1 oz. 

Camphor  mixture,  to  12  ozs. 

Mix,  and  let  the  effervescence  subside. 
A wineglassful  every  four  hours. 

Useful  in  any  febrile  complaints. 

F.  102.— ALKALINE  MIXTURE 

(foe  EFFERVESCENT  SAilNE). 

Bicarbonate  of  potash,  1 J drm.,  or 
Carbonate  of  soda,  2 drms. 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  1 oz. 

Water,  to  6 ozs.  Mix. 

A small  tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice, 
in  a wineglassful  of  water,  to  be  mixed 
with  one  quarter  of  the  mixture,  and 
drank  effervescing  every  four  or  six  hours. 
Antimonial  wine,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 
nitrate  of  potash,  or  solution  of  morphine, 
can  be  added  to  tho  mixture,  if  required. 

F.  103.— ALKALINE  SALINE 
MIXTURE. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  2 drms. 

Spirit  of  nitric  aflher, 


Tincture  of  henbane,  of  each  2 drms. 
Syrup  of  tolu. 

Mixture  of  acacia,  of  each  1 oz. 
Camphor  mixture,  to  8 ozs.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  every  four  hours. 

F.  104.— AMMONLACAL  SALINE 
(foe  effervescing  mixture). 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  1 J drm. 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  1 oz. 

Water,  to  8 ozs.  Mix. 

One-sixth  part  every  four  or  six  hours, 
with  a tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice,  to 
be  drank  effervescing. 

Available  in  cases  of  low  fever. 

F.  105.— SALINE  APERIENT 
MIXTURE. 

Potassio-tartrate  of  soda,  6 drms. 
Carbonate  of  soda,  1J  drm. 

Spirit  of  nitric  aitlier,  2 drms. 

Syrup  of  saffron,  4 oz. 

Mint  water,  to  8 ozs.  Mix. 

One-sixth  part  to  be  taken  every  four 
or  six  hours. 

F.  106.— STOMACHIC  & APERIENT 
SALINE. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  J oz. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  2 drms. 
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Compound  infusion  of  gentian, 
Peppermint  water,  of  each  4 ozs.  Mix. 

One-sixth  part  twice  or  three  times 
a day. 

A cooling  stomachic  medicine. 

P.  107.— ACIDULATED  SALINE. 

Sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber’s  salt),  J oz. 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  2 drms. 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  1 oz. 

Compound  infusion  of  rose-leaves,  to 
8 ozs.  Mix. 


Half  a wineglassful  every  four  hours 
in  cases  of  ulcerated  sore-throat,  heemor- 
rhage,  &c. 

E.  108.— SALINE  DRAUGHT. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  J oz. 
Nitrate  of  potash,  6 grs. 

Spirit  of  nitric  aether,  h drm. 

Syrup  of  saffron,  2 drms. 

Camphor  mixture,  1 oz.  Mix. 

To  be  taken  at  bed-time,  for  an  in- 
flammatory cold. 


SEDATIVES  are  those  medicines  which  have  the  power  of  depressing  the  activity 
and  sensibility  of  the  system.  Thus  they  allay  irritation,  and  abate  excitement,  in 
various  ways,  and  thereby  constitute  important  remedies  in  numerous  morbid  con- 
ditions. The  influence  of  the  continued  application  of  cold  is  a good  exemplification 
of  sedative  power,  which  may  even  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  annihilating  sensation, 
paralysing  muscular  motion,  and  arresting  circulation. 


F.  109.— COUGH  PILLS. 

Extract  of  hemlock, 

Dover’s  powder,  of  each  1,  drm.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills ; one  when 
the  cough  is  troublesome,  or  two  at  bed- 
time. 

Serviceable  in  irritable  cough. 

F.  110.— FEYER  MEDICINE. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  1 oz. 

Antimonial  wine,  \ oz. 

Sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  3 drms. 

Peppermint  water,  8 ozs.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  every  four  or  six 
hours,  in  inflammatory  fever. 

F.  111.— FEVER  MIXTURE. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  2 ozs. 
Spirit  of  nitric  aether, 

Antimonial  wine,  of  each  2 drms. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  \ drm. 

Syrup  of  saffron,  | oz. 

Spearmint  water,  to  8 ozs.  Mix. 

One-sixth  part  every  four  or  six 
hours. 

F.  112.— COLCHICUM  MIXTURE. 

Wine  of  colchicum,  2 to  3 drms. 

Calcined  magnesia,  1^  drm. 

Syrup  of  ginger,  ^ oz. 

Peppermint  water,  to  8 ozs.  Mix. 

Half  a wincglassful  every  six  or  eight 
hours. 

Useful  in  gout  and  rheumatism. 

F.  113.— COLCHICUM  MIXTURE. 

Tincture  of  colchicum,  1£  to  4 drms. 
Carbonate  of  soda,  2 drms. 

Spirit  of  nitric  aether,  2 drms. 


Syrup  of  saffron,  h oz. 

Camphor  mixture,  to  8 ozs.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  every  four  or  six 
hours,  in  acute  rheumatism. 

F.  114.— COMPOUND  CHALK 
MIXTURE,  WITH  OPIUM. 
Prepared  chalk,  2 drms. 

Sugar  and  powdered  gum,  of  each 
3 drms. 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  4 drops. 

Tincture  of  opium,  40  drops. 

Tincture  of  catechu,  1 oz. 

Mix  gradually  and  thoroughly  in  a 
mortar,  and  then  add 

Water,  to  4 ozs. 

One  tablespoonful  to  be  taken  every 
time  the  bowels  are  relaxed. 

Very  useful  in  diarrhoea.  The  ordi- 
nary chalk  mixture  is  inefficient. 

F.  115.— MIXTURE  FOR  DISEASE 
OF  THE  HEART. 

Iodide  of  potash,  25  grs. 

Dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  J drm. 

Tincture  of  digitalis,  1 drm. 

Peppermint  water,  6 ozs.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  twice  or  three 
times  a day,  in  cases  of  diseased  heart, 
where  the  action  is  excited  and  violent. 

F.  116.— COUGH  EMULSION. 

Almond  oil,  1 oz. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  10  grs. 

Syrup  of  poppies,  1 oz. 

Powdered  gum,  1 oz. 

Caraway  water,  to  4 ozs.  Mix. 

From  one  teaspoonful  to  a tablespoon- 
ful  for  a dose  occasionally,  for  an  irritable 
cough. 
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F.  117.— COUGH  DROPS. 
Solution  of  acetate  of  morphine,  2 drms. 
Nitrate  of  potash,  1 drm. 

Tincture  of  tolu,  1 drm. 

Honey,  1 oz. 

Mixture  of  acacia,  1 oz.  Mix. 

One  teaspoonful  to  he  taken  occa- 
sionally. 

Very  efficacious  in  relieving  cough. 

F.  118.— COUGH  DROPS. 

Extract  of  hemlock,  1 drm. 

Syrup  of  marsh  mallows, 

Mixture  of  acacia,  of  each  2 ozs.  Mix. 

One  teaspoonful  for  a dose  occasion- 
ally. 

This  may  be  given  to  young  children 
in  a smaller  dose. 

F.  119.— CHILDREN’S  FEVER 
MEDICINE. 

Tincture  of  henbane,  ]£  drm. 

Spirit  of  nitric  sether,  1 drm. 

Antimonial  or  ipecacuanha  wine,  1 drm. 
Nitrate  of  potash,  20  grs. 

Syrup  of  tolu,  £ oz. 

Caraway  water,  to  2 ozs.  Mix. 

One  to  three  teaspoonfuls  every  four 
or  six  hours. 

F.  120.— COUGH  DROPS. 

Syrup  of  tolu. 

Syrup  of  poppies,  of  each  1 oz. 
Ipecacuanha  wine,  2 drms. 

Caraway  water,  to  4 ozs.  Mix. 

One  teaspoonful  or  more  for  children, 


according  to  age,  in  coughs  proceeding 
from  colds. 

F.  121.— SOOTHING  SYRUP. 

Tincture  of  henbane, 

Syrup  of  tolu,  of  each  £ oz. 

Almond  mixture,  2 oz.  Mix. 

Half  a teaspoonful  to  one  teaspoonful 
for  a dose  for  an  infant. 

F.  122.— CHILD’S  FEVER 
MIXTURE. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  1 oz. 
Spirit  of  nitric  aether, 

Antimonial  wine,  of  each  1£  drm. 

Syrup  of  saffron,  £ oz. 

Water,  to  4 ozs.  Mix. 

One  teaspoonful  to  a tablespoonful  for 
a dose,  every  four  or  six  hours. 

Useful  in  feverish  complaints  affecting 
the  chest. 

F.  123.— COLD  LOTION. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  2 drms. 

Spirit  of  wine,  1 oz. 

Rose  water,  to  8 ozs.  Mix. 

The  lotion  to  be  kept  applied  with 
thin  linen  rags. 

F.  124.— COLD  EVAPORATING 
LOTION. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  2 ozs. 
Spirit  of  wine,  1 oz. 

Camphor  mixture,  to  8 ozs.  Mix. 

Useful  in  any  inflammation  of  the 
surface. 


STIMULANTS  are  those  medicines  which  give  a prompt  increase  of  energy  to 
vital  action.  The  influence  may  be  general  or  merely  local,  and  is  variously  available 
so  as  to  produce  very  different  effects.  If  applied  very  powerfully,  it  will  cause 
speedy  exhaustion  of  vital  power,  and  the  depression  will  be  great  in  proportion  to 
the  intensity  of  the  original  excitement.  The  principle  of  stimulation  is  most  valuable 
in  medicine,  and  when  judiciously  applied  will  readily  relieve  many  morbid  states. 
In  addition  to  the  obtainment  of  its  direct  action,  it  is  often  applicable  in  an  indirect 
manner,  so  as  to  cause  an  artificial  excitement  which  will  supplant  the  morbid  one, 
tending  to  withdraw  it  from  the  locality  where  it  already  exists.  On  this  is  founded 
treatment  by  counter-irritation,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  action  of  blisters  and 
other  stimulation  of  the  surface,  but  is  also  carried  out  by  purgation  and  other  forms 
of  medicinal  influence. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia, 

Compound  tincture  of  lavender,  of  each 
2 drms. 

Syrup,  1 oz. 

Peppermint  water,  to  6 ozs.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  every  four  or  six 
hours. 

F.  127.— STIMULANT  ANTISPAS- 
MODIC  MIXTURE. 
Ammoniated  tincture  of  valerian, 


F.  125.— MIXTURE  OF  BRANDY. 
Best  brandy, 

Cinnamon  water,  of  each  4 ozs. 

Yolk  of  two  eggs. 

Sugar,  oz. 

Oil  of  cinnamon,  2 drops.  Mix. 

An  excellent  stimulant  in  very  low 
states. 

F.  126.— STIMULANT  MIXTURE. 
Chloric  a;thcr,  1 drm. 
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Syrup  of  ginger,  of  each  1 oz. 

Camphor  mixture,  6 ozs.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  for  a dose. 

In  cases  of  low  nervous  debility. 

F.  128.— STOMACHIC  STIMULANT. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  20  grs. 
Compound  infusion  of  gentian,  6 ozs. 
Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms, 

Syrup  of  ginger,  of  each  4 oz.  Mix. 

One  quarter  part  twice  a day. 

In  debility  of  stomach. 

F.  129.— ALTERATIVE  STIMU- 
LANT. 

Powder  of  gum  guaiacum,  H drms. 
Powder  of  aloes,  6 grs. 

Powder  of  ginger,  20  grs.  Mix. 

Divided  into  six  powders.  One  twice 
a day. 

In  chronic  rheumatism. 

F.  130.— COPAIBA  MIXTURE. 

Balsam  of  copaiba,  4 oz. 

Solution  of  potash,  2 drms. 

Powder  of  gum,  1 oz. 

Sugar,  4 oz. 

Cinnamon  water,  to  8 oz.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  two  or  three  times 
a day. 

To  stimulate  the  urethra  and  urinary 
organs. 

F.  131.— CUBEB  AND  COPAIBA 
MIXTURE. 

Balsam  of  copaiba,  1 oz. 

Oil  of  cubebs,  30  drops. 

Sugar  and  powder  of  gum,  of  each  4 oz. 
Carbonate  of  soda,  2 drms. 

Peppermint  water,  to  8 ozs.  Mix. 

One  to  two  tablespoonfuls  three  times 
a day. 

F.  132.— COMPOUND  COPAIBA 
MIXTURE. 

Copaiba  mixture,  74  ozs. 

Spirit  of  nitric  aether, 

Tincture  of  henbane,  of  each  2 drms. 
Mix. 

More  soothing  and  diuretic  than 
simple  copaiba  mixture. 

F.  133.— GARGLE  FOR  ULCER- 
ATED THROAT. 

Hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid,  4 drm.  to 
1 drm. 

Honey,  1 oz. 

Compound  infusion  of  rose,  to  6 oz.  Mix. 
To  be  used  frequently. 


F.  134.— MEDICATED  HONEY. 

Powdered  borax,  1 drm. 

Tincture  of  myrrh,  2 drms. 

Honey,  1 oz. 

Otto  of  rose,  1 drop.  Mix. 

To  be  smeared  inside  the  mouth  fre- 
quently. 

Useful  in  ulceration  of  the  mouth, 
especially  with  children. 

F.  135.— STIMULATING  LINI- 
MENT. 

Solution  of  ammonia,  4 oz. 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  1 oz. 

Soap  liniment,  lj  oz.  Mix. 

To  be  rubbed  into  the  part  affected 
two  or  three  times  a day. 

A good  application  for  rheumatic 
pains,  strains,  sore  throat,  &c. 

F.  136.— AMMONIACAL  LINI- 
MENT. 

Camphorated  oil,  14  oz. 

Solution  of  ammonia,  4 oz.  Mix. 

A mild  stimulant  application  for  ex- 
ternal use. 

F.  137.— CAUSTIC  SOLUTION. 

Nitrate  of  silver,  10,  20,  or  30  grs. 

Nitric  acid,  5 drops. 

Distilled  water,  1 oz.  Mix. 

"When  this  is  used  for  application  to 
the  eye,  the  acid  must  be  omitted. 

F.  138.— STIMULANT  LOTION. 

Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  3 drms. 
Distilled  vinegar,  10  ozs. 

Spirit  of  wine,  2 ozs.  Mix. 

To  be  kept  applied. 

For  indolent  inflammatory  swellings. 

F.  139.— CROTON  OIL  LINIMENT. 
Croton  oil,  1 drm. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  3 drms. 
Soap  liniment,  14  oz.  Mix. 

The  liniment  to  be  applied  night  and 
morning. 

A useful  and  powerful  counter-irritant. 

F.  140.— COUNTER-IRRITANT 
OINTMENT. 

Tartarized  antimony,  1 drm. 

Powdered  white  sugar,  1 drm. 

Lard,  1 oz.  Mix. 

The  ointment  to  be  applied  night  and 
morning. 

Serviceable  in  internal  chronic  disease. 
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F.  141.— PILE  OINTMENT. 

Caffiphor  (finely  powdered),  f drm. 
Acetate  of  lead,  1 drm. 

Spermaceti  ointment,  1 oz.  Mix. 

The  ointment  to  be  applied  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

Will  greatly  relieve  irritation. 


F.  142.— ABSORBENT  OINTMENT. 

Iodide  of  potassium,  1 drm. 

To  be  rubbed  very  fine  and  dissolved 
with  a few  drops  of  water. 

Lard,  1 oz. 

Camphor  (finely  powdered),  £ drm. 
Mix. 

To  bo  rubbed  in  night  and  morning. 
To  be  used  in  cases  of  tumour  and 
chronic  enlargement. 


STOMACHICS  and  CARMINATIVES  are  those  medicines  which  support  and 
renovate  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  other  digestive  organs,  and  thereby  promote 
the  health  and  strength  of  the  entire  economy. 


F.  143.— STOMACHIC  AND  DI- 
GESTIVE PILLS. 

Extract  of  aloes, 

Powder  of  gum  mastieh,  of  each  25  grs. 
Extract  of  gentian,  1 drm. 

Oil  of  carraway,  6 drops.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twenty-four  pills.  One  to 
he  taken  before  each  meal. 

In  cases  of  weak  digestion. 

F.  144.— STOMACHIC  PILLS. 

Powdered  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Extract  of  gentian,  of  each  £ drm.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills.  One  two  or 
three  times  a day. 

In  debility  of  the  stomach  with  acidity. 

F.  145.— DIGESTIVE  PILLS. 

Powder  of  rhubarb,  20  grs. 

Powder  of  ipecacuanha,  8 grs. 

Castile  soap. 

Extract  of  henbane,  of  each  15  grs. 
Mix. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills.  One  twice 
or  three  times  a day. 

Where  the  stomach  is  weak  and 
irritable. 

F.  146.— STOMACHIC  MIXTURE. 

Infusion  of  calumba, 

Infusion  of  rhubarb,  of  each  3^  ozs. 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  1 oz. 

Solution  of  potash,  2 drms.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  two  or  three  times 
a day. 

For  weakness  of  stomach  after  acute 
disease. 

F.  147.— STIMULANT  STOMACHIC. 
Powder  of  rhubarb,  20  grs. 

Calcined  magnesia,  40  grs. 

Powder  of  ginger,  25  grs. 

Oil  of  peppermint,  6 drops. 

Dissolved  in  1 drm.  of  spirit  of  wine. 
Water,  6 ozs. 

One  tablespoonful  throe  times  a day. 
Vary  useful  in  many  cases  of  dyspepsia. 


F.  148.— DIGESTIVE  MIXTURE. 

Powder  of  rhubarb,  20  grs. 

Calcined  magnesia,  1 drm. 

Powder  of  ginger,  20  grs. 

Wine  of  colchicum,  1 drm. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  1J  drm. 
Compound  infusion  of  orange  peel,  6 ozs. 
Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  two  or  three  time3 
a day. 

In  low  gouty  states. 

F.  149.— STOMACHIC  MIXTURE. 

Infusion  of  quassia,  6 ozs. 

Infusion  of  rhubarb,  3 ozs. 

Tincture  of  ginger,  2 drms. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash,  1 J drms.  Mix. 
One-sixth  part  twice  a day. 

To  promote  appetite  and  digestion. 

F.  150.— STOMACHIC  MIXTURE. 

Compound  infusion  of  gentian  or  cas- 
carilla, 

Peppermint  water,  of  each  4 ozs. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  40  grs.  Mix. 

One-sixth  part  twice  a day. 

Very  beneficial  in  many  cases  of  weak 
and  faulty  digestion. 

F.  151.— CARMINATIVE 
DRAUGHT. 

Aromatic  confection,  4 drm. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  £ drm. 
Powder  of  rhubarb,  10  grs. 

Syrup  of  ginger,  1 drm. 

Peppermint  water,  1 oz.  Mix. 

In  cases  of  spasm  of  the  stomach. 

F.  152.— CORDIAL  ASTRINGENT 
DRAUGHT. 

Aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  4 drm. 
Aromatic  confection,  £ drm. 

Tincture  of  opium,  6 drops. 

Tincture  of  catechu,  1 drm. 

Cinnamon  water,  1 oz.  Mix. 

In  spasmodic  diarrhoea. 
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F.  153. — STOMACHIC  MIXTURE. 

Infusion  of  calumba,  5 ozs. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel,  6 drms. 

Chloric  tether,  2 drms. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  J drm.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  two  or  three  times 
a day. 

Where  the  stomach  is  weak:  and  irri- 
table. 


F.  164.— CARMINATIVE  MIX- 
TURE. 

(foe  infants.) 

Calcined  magnesia,  ^ drm. 

Powder  of  gum, 

White  sugar,  each  1 drm. 

Oil  of  aniseed,  3 drops. 

Chloric  aether,  25  drops. 

Water,  to  I oz.  Mix. 

One  teaspoonful  to  be  given  when  re- 
quired. 

In  cases  of  flatulency. 


TONICS  are  those  medicines  which  give  energy  and  power  to  the  entire  frame, 
improving  its  organization  and  action  without  occasioning  any  marked  excitement, 
but  tending  to  abate  any  irritative  state  that  may  exist.  They  act  directly  on  the 
blood,  which  they  render  more  perfect  and  rich  in  its  composition,  and  thereby  im- 
part tone,  vigour,  and  activity  where  they  are  deficient. 


F.  155.— TONIC  AND  STOMACHIC 
PILLS. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  20  grs. 

Powder  of  rhubarb,  drm. 

Extract  of  camomile,  g drm. 

Oil  of  chamomile,  4 drops.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twenty  pills.  One  three 
times  a day. 

In  cases  of  general  debility. 

F.  156.— TONIC  AND  APERIENT 
PILLS. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  20  grs. 

Compound  rhubarb  pills,  1 drm.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twenty  pills.  One  twice  a 
day. 

Where  there  is  debility  and  inaction  of 
the  stomach. 

F.  157.— TONIC  PILLS. 

Sulphate  of  quinine. 

Camphor  (finely  powdered),  of  each  12 

grs- 

Extract  of  hop,  I drm.  Mix. 

Divide  into  twelve  pills.  One  twice  or 
three  times  a day. 

In  low  states  of  debility. 

F.  158.— TONIC  AND  DIGESTIVE 
PILLS. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  12  grs. 

Blue  pill, 

Extract  of  rhubarb,  of  each  20  grs.  Mix. 

One  to  be  taken  twice  a day. 

This  combination  is  useful  when  the 
liver  tends  to  be  inactive. 

F.  169.— BARK  MIXTURE. 

Decoction  of  bark,  6 oz. 

Syrup  of  orange  peel, 

E 


Compound  tincture  of  bark,  of  each  1 oz. 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  \ drm.  Mix. 

One-sixth  part  twice  or  three  times  a 
day  or  oftener. 

In  states  of  great  nervous  debility. 

F.  160.— TONIC  AND  STOMACHIC 
MIXTURE. 

Decoction  of  bark,  7 ozs. 

Compound  tincture  of  rhubarb,  1 oz. 
Bicarbonate  of  potash,  1J  drm.  Mix. 

One  sixth  part  twice  or  three  times  a 
day. 

This  form  may  be  useful  after  acute 
disease. 

F.  161.— BARK  MIXTURE. 

Decoction  of  bark,  6 oz. 

Compound  tincture  of  bark. 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  of  each  1 oz. 
Hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid,  J drm. 
Mix. 

One-sixth  part  every  four  or  six  hours, 
in  cases  of  low  fever. 

F.  162.— QUININE  MIXTURE. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  6 to  12  grs. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  20  drops. 

Syrup,  1 oz. 

Infusion  of  roses,  to  6 oz.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  for  a dose,  as  often 
as  requisite. 

An  efficient  form  of  tonic  medicine. 

F.  163.— AROMATIC  QUININE 
MIXTURE. 

Sulphate  of  quinine,  6 or  12  grs. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  20  drops. 

Syrup  of  ginger,  1 oz. 
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Compound  infusion  of  orange  peel,  7 ozs. 
Mix. 

One-sixth  part  twice  or  three  times  a 
day. 

A good  ordinary  tonic. 

F.  164.— CHALYBEATE  TONIC. 

Citrate  of  iron,  H drm. 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  1 oz. 

Infusion  of  calumba,  7 ozs.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  two  or  three  times 
a day. 

An  excellent  tonic  in  irritable  consti- 
tutions. 

F.  166.— TONIC  MIXTURE. 
Citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  J drm. 


Syrup,  1 oz. 

Cinnamon  water,  7 ozs.  Mix. 

One-sixth  part  twice  or  three  times  a 
day. 

Very  serviceable  when  the  system  i6  in 
a weak  and  relaxed  condition. 

F.  166.— CHALYBEATE  SALINE 
MIXTURE. 

Sulphate  of  iron,  16  grs. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  4 oz. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  2 drms. 

Infusion  of  quassia,  8 ozs.  Mix. 

Half  a wineglassful  three  times  a day. 
Very  efficient  in  improving  the  tone  of 
the  system. 
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DOMESTIC  REMEDIES 

AND 

COOKERY  EOR  THE  SICK. 


COMMON  BLACK  DRAUGHT,  OR  APERIENT  MIXTURE. 

On  one  ounce  of  senna  leaves,  one  half  ounce  of  liquorice  cut  small,  and 
one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ginger,  bruised  or  sliced,  pour  a pint*  of 
boiling  water,  and  let  stand  for  four  hours,  stirring  occasionally ; then  strain 
the  liquor,  dissolve  two  ounces  of  Epsom  salts  in  it,  and  add  one  tablespoonful 
of  sal-volatile.  This  will  keep  any  length  of  time  in  a corked  bottle,  and  will 
be  found  an  excellent  form  of  opening  medicine.  A wineglassful  will  be  the 
dose  for  an  adult. 

PURGATIVE  BISCUITS. 

Take  two  ounces  of  flour,  one  ounce  of  powdered  sugar,  and  one  or  two  eggs; 
to  this  add  one  drachm  of  jalap,  the  same  of  powdered  scammony,  and  half  a 
drachm  of  powdered  ginger,  well  mixed  together.  Make  twelve  biscuits. 

ANOTHER  FORM. 

Take  two  ounces  of  flour,  and  one  ounce  of  powdered  sugar ; to  this  add  one 
drachm  and  a half  of  jalap,  half  a drachm  of  ginger,  and  twelve  grains  of 
calomel,  and  rub  the  ingredients  well  together  with  a sufficiency  of  treacle. 
Make  twelve  biscuits.  One  of  either  of  these  forms  will  he  sufficient  for  a child 
five  years  old. 

LAXATIVE  DECOCTION. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  senna  leaves,  two  ounces  of  tamarinds,  and  the  same  of 
prunes  sliced,  and  a pint  and  a quarter  of  water  j boil  gently  together  for  ten 
minutes,  stirring  constantly,  and  then  strain.  An  excellent  medicine  for  daily 
use  for  young  children,  when  they  seem  heated  and  feverish. 

COMPOUND  DECOCTION  OF  DANDELION. 

Take  four  ounces  of  fresh  dandelion  root,  sliced  fine,  half  an  ounce  of  chamo- 
mile flowers,  and  two  and  a half  pints  of  water ; boil  down  to  two  pints,  and 
then  strain.  A small  cupful  of  this  decoction,  taken  twice  a day,  before  break- 
fast and  in  the  afternoon,  is  often  of  much  service,  when  there  is  deficiency  of 
appetite  and  imperfect  digestion,  owing  to  want  of  due  biliary  secretion. 

In  these  recipes  we  shall  speak  of  a pint  according  to  the  common  measurement, 
viz.;  as  containing  sixteen  fluid  ounces,  whereas  the  medicinal  pint  contains  twenty 
fluid  ounces,  and  is  therefore  one-fifth  larger  in  its  capacity, 
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DECOCTION  OF  BARLEY. 

Take  two  ounces  of  pearl  barley,  and  four  and  a half  pints  of  water.  Wash 
the  barley,  and  boil  it  for  a few  minutes  in  half  a pint  of  the  water,  which  may 
then  be  poured  off,  and  thrown  away ; add  the  other  four  pints  of  water  to  the 
barley,  and  boil  it  down  slowly  to  about  two  pints,  and  strain.  This  should  be 
flavoured  with  lemon-peel,  and.  slightly  sweetened,  reducing  it  if  too  thick.  A 
good  demulcent. 

COMPOUND  DECOCTION  OF  BARLEY. 

Take  two  pints  of  the  decoction  of  barley,  two  and  a half  ounces  of  figs  sliced, 
the  same  of  stoned  raisins,  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of  fresh  liquorice-root 
sliced,  and  one  pint  of  water ; boil  together  gently  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
keeping  it  well  stirred,  and  then  strain.  Useful  in  cases  of  cough,  cold,  and 
sore-throat. 

ACIDULATED  DECOCTION  OF  BARLEY. 

Take  two  pints  of  simple  decoction  of  barley,  two  ounces  of  sugar-candy,  the 
juice  of  a lemon,  and  one-third  of  the  peel  shredded  fine;  boil  them  gently 
together  for  ten  minutes,  adding  half  a pint  of  water,  and  then  strain.  An 
agreeable  and  useful  drink  in  cases  of  cold  and  sore-throat. 

LINSEED  TEA. 

Take  one  ounce  of  linseed  and  the  same  of  liquorice-root  cut  thin ; on  these 
materials  pour  twro  pints  of  boiling  water,  and  let  stand  by  the  fire  for  four 
hours,  and  then  strain.  An  excellent  soothing  demulcent,  especially  when  there 
is  any  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs. 

TOAST  AND  WATER. 

Toast  a piece  of  bread  of  moderate  thickness  thoroughly,  so  that  it  may  be 
well  hardened,  and  of  dark  brown  colour ; this  is  to  be  placed  in  a jug,  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  -water  poured  upon  it.  It  is  to  be  covered  up, 
and  should  be  strained  off  as  soon  as  cold.  This  is  an  exceedingly  wholesome 
beverage. 

IMPERIAL. 

Pour  two  pints  of  boiling  water  on  half-an-ounce  of  cream  of  tartar,  a few 
thin  slices  of  lemon,  a little  orange-peel,  and  half-an-ounce  of  sugar-candy; 
strain  off  the  clear  liquid  when  cold.  An  agreeable  drink  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
and  when  there  is  any  feverish  state  of  system. 

APPLE  WATER. 

A large  apple,  peeled  and  cut  into  thin  slices,  to  be  placed  in  a jug  with  a 
few  thin  chips  of  lemon  rind  and  a little  white  sugar,  and  two  pints  of  boiling 
water  are  to  be  poured  thereon ; this  is  to  be  covered  over,  and  in  the  course  of 
two  hours  may  be  strained  off  for  use.  An  agreeable  cooling  beverage. 

LEMONADE. 

This  may  be  made  by  pouring  two  pints  of  boiling  water  on  two  ounces  of 
white  sugar,  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  with  the  rind  of  one  cut  thin,  and  a few 
chips  of  ginger;  this  should  stand  by  the  fire  for  half-an-hour,  and  then  be 
strained  off. 

ORANGEADE. 

Pour  one  pint  of  boiling  water  on  the  juice  of  a large  orange,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  lemon  juice,  with  a few  chips  of  orange  and  lemon  peel,  and  sweeten 
Blightly ; after  standing  two  hours,  covered  up,  strain  it  off. 
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WHITE  WINE  WHEY. 

To  half  a pint  of  good  milk,  at  boiling  point,  add  from  half  a wineglassful 
to  a glassful  of  sherry;  let  it  boil  up  again,  and  if  the  curd  do  not  seem  to 
separate,  add  a squeeze  of  lemon  while  boiling.  Put  the  saucepan  on  one  side 
until  the  curd  forms,  then  strain  and  add  a sufficiency  of  sugar.  I his  stimu- 
lating diluent  should  be  drank  as  hot  as  possible,  when  taken  at  bedtime,  to 
relieve  a cold  or  promote  perspiration. 

LEMON  WHEY. 

This  should  be  prepared  like  the  white  wine  whey,  half-a-pint  of  milk 
being  turned  with  a tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice,  and  then  strained  and 
sweetened. 

POSSETS. 

These  are  mild  warm  stimulants,  which  may  be  made  by  gently  boiling  a 
large  tablespoonful  of  treacle  or  a wineglassful  of  beer  with  half-a-pint  of  milk  for 
five  minutes,  and  then  straining. 

COMMON  GRUEL. 

This  is  always  best  made  for  invalids  with  oatmeal,  groats,  or  pearl-barley  : 
either  of  these  ingredients  must  be  used  according  to  the  thickness  desired ; 
about  a dessertspoonful  of  the  former  or  a tablespoonful  of  the  latter  is  the 
common  proportion  to  a pint  of  water,  or  milk  and  water ; it  should  be  well 
boiled,  and  then  strained ; sugar,  cinnamon,  salt,  or  pepper,  may  be  added  at 
the  time. 

RICE  GRUEL. 

An  ounce  of  rice  is  to  be  boiled  in  a little  water  for  a few  minutes,  so  as  to 
cleanse  it ; then  put  it  in  four  pints  of  water,  and  boil  gently  until  it  is  reduced 
to  two  pints : this  should  be  sufficiently  sweetened  with  white  sugar,  and  well 
flavoured  with  cinnamon  and  lemon  peel ; it  is  to  be  strained  while  boiling. 
With  the  addition  of  one  or  two  glasses  of  good  port  wine,  this,  taken  frequently 
in  small  quantities,  will  afford  light  and  soothing  nutriment,  where  there  is  a 
relaxed  and  irritable  state  of  bowels,  owing  to  prolonged  diarrhoea  or  dysentery, 
especially  with  young  children. 

ARROWROOT. 

This  may  be  prepared  with  milk  or  with  water.  About  a dessertspoonful 
of  arrowroot  is  to  be  well  mixed  with  a little  cold  water;  half-a-pint  of 
boiling  milk  or  water  is  then  to  be  gradually  poured  upon  it,  stirring  well  at 
the  same  time ; sugar,  wine,  and  spice  may  then  be  added  as  desirable.  It  is 
preferable  that  arrowroot  should  thicken  without  boiling,  and  if  good  it  will 
readily  do  so. 

SAGO  OR  TAPIOCA. 

Sago  should  be  well  washed  before  using,  to  remove  the  earthy  taste.  A 
tablespoonful  of  this  or  of  tapioca  should  be  boiled  slowly  for  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour  with  rather  more  than  half-a-pint  of  water,  so  as  to  soften  and  partly 
dissolve  it,  sweetening  and  flavouring  with  cinnamon  or  lemon  peel ; half-a-pint 
of  milk  is  then  to  be  added,  gradually  keeping  it  stirred  until  it  boils  up  again, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

CARRAGEEN,  OR  IRISH  MOSS. 

A wholesome  jelly  may  be  prepared  with  this  moss,  which  will  be  both  nu- 
tritious and  soothing.  From  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  moss,  well  picked 
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and  previously  soaked  in  cold  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  is  to  be  boiled  in 
a pint  and  a half  of  water  until  dissolved,  lemon  peel,  cinnamon,  or  bitter 
almonds  being  added  by  way  of  flavouring,  and  it  should  be  sweetened  with 
sugar-candy ; half  the  quantity  of  milk  is  then  to  be  added,  suffering  it  once 
more  to  boil  up  gently  before  straining.  When  milk  disagrees,  it  may  be  pre- 
pared with  water  only,  making  it  of  such  thickness  as  desired,  and  flavouring 
in  a similar  manner,  or  with  lemon  juice,  Seville  orange  juice,  or  with  wine. 
The  simple  decoction  made  as  above,  with  the  addition  of  milk  and  sugar-candy, 
will  form  a most  wholesome  nutriment  for  infants,  but  boiling  the  milk  for  any 
length  of  time  in  this  or  any  other  preparation  for  invalids  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  as  it  renders  it  indigestible. 

ICELAND  MOSS. 

This  is  very  similar  to  the  Carrageen,  but  contains  a bitter  principle,  which 
may  be  removed  by  soaking  in  cold  water  for  some  length  of  time ; it  may  then 
be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  Carrageen.  When  used  medicinally,  how- 
ever, it  should  merely  be  washed,  and  then  boiled  in  the  proportion  of  an 
ounce  and  a half  to  a pint  and  a half  of  water ; this  is  to  be  boiled  down  to  a 
pint ; it  is  to  be  sweetened  with  sugar-candy,  and  half  a pint  of  milk  is  to  be 
gently  boiled  up  with  it.  This  quantity  may  be  taken  at  intervals  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  either  warm  or  cold,  and  will  be  found  serviceable  in  consumption 
and  other  cases  of  constitutional  debility. 

SIMPLE  JELLY. 

Take  of  rice,  sago,  pearl  barley,  and  hartshorn  shavings  each  one  ounce,  and 
three  pints  of  water ; boil  gently  until  it  is  reduced  to  one  pint,  and  when  cold 
it  will  form  a jelly.  This  may  be  taken  in  tea,  wine  and  water,  &c.,  when 
desirable. 

GROUND  RICE  MILK. 

Mix  one  tablespoonful  of  ground  rice  gradually  with  half  a pint  of  cold 
water ; boil  for  ten  minutes,  sweetening  it,  and  flavouring  it  with  lemon  peel 
and  cinnamon,  then  strain,  add  a pint  of  milk,  and  boil  it  gently  for  five  minutes, 
keeping  it  well  stirred. 

PANADA. 

A light  food  for  infants  and  invalids,  best  made  by  gently  boiling  biscuit  or 
thin  slices  of  bread  well  dried  in  an  oven  in  water  or  milk  and  water,  for  the 
space  of  twenty  minutes,  beating  it  well  up  from  time  to  time ; it  should  be 
sufficiently  sweetened. 

ARTIFICIAL  ASSES’  MILK. 

Boil  pearl  barley,  sago,  rice,  and  eringo  root,  of  each  an  ounce,  in  three  pints 
of  water,  until  reduced  to  one-half,  and  then  strain  ; of  this  a tablespoonful  or 
more  may  be  added  to  a quarter-pint  of  boiling  milk,  so  as  to  render  it  of  the 
consistence  of  cream. 

PETIT  LAIT. 

Mix  the  whites  of  two  eggs  thoroughly  with  three  pints  of  milk,  and  then 
boil  for  a few  minutes,  until  the  curd  separates,  then  strain  off  through  muslin 
or  a fine  hair  sieve.  This  forms  a wholesome  beverage  for  the  sick,  when  some 
slight  nourishment  is  desirable. 
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RENNET  WHEY. 

This  should  be  prepared  by  gently  boiling  new  milk  with  a small  portion  of 
Clives’  rennet  for  a few  minutes,  so  as  to  cause  the  thorough  separation  of  the 
curd,  when  it  may  be  strained  off.  This  constitutes  an  exceedingly  wholesome 
and  agreeable  beverage  for  the  sick. 

JELLY  FROM  GELATINE. 

Pour  half  a pint  of  cold  water  on  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a half  of 
gelatine,  so  as  to  soften  it  thoroughly ; then  add  a pint  of  boiling  water,  and 
stir  it  till  the  gelatine  is  dissolved ; also  take  the  rind  of  half  a lemon,  cut  very 
thin,  and  the  juice  of  a whole  one,  one  quarter  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  the 
whites  and  broken-up  shells  of  two  eggs,  thoroughly  beaten  up,  and  mix  well 
together;  this  is  to  be  gently  boiled  up,  and  when  removed  from  the  fire,  a 
wineglassful  or  two  of  port  or  sherry  can  be  added  ; strain  it  through  a flannel 
bag,  taking  care  that  it  runs  clear,  and  then  let  it  get  cold.  If  desirable,  the 
wine  can  be  omitted. 

GELATINE  IN  MILK. 

From  half  an  ounce  to  one  ounce  of  gelatine  should  be  soaked  in  a little  cold 
water  until  thoroughly  softened ; on  this  may  be  poured  one  pint  of  boiling 
milk,  sweetened  and  flavoured  with  cinnamon  or  lemon  peel,  and  this  is  to  be 
well  stirred  until  the  gelatine  is  completely  dissolved ; it  should  then  be  gently 
boiled  up  again  and  strained  ; if  desirable,  brandy  can  be  added  when  taken  off 
the  fire. 

CAUDLE. 

Make  good  smooth  gruel,  not  too  thick,  stirring  at  times  until  cold ; when 
used,  it  is  to  be  warmed  with  a sufficiency  of  wine  and  sugar,  a little  nutmeg 
and  lemon  peel  being  added.  It  may  also  be  made  by  adding  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  beat  up  with  a little  cold  water,  with  sugar,  nutmeg,  and  a glass  of  sherry, 
to  a pint  of  boiling  gruel,  mixing  gradually. 

NUTRITIVE  JELLY. 

This  may  be  prepared  by  baking  two  calves’  feet  in  two  pints  of  water  and 
the  same  of  new  milk,  for  the  space  of  three  hours,  in  a close  covered  jar;  when 
cold,  the  fat  should  be  removed  : this  should  be  flavoured  with  lemon,  mace,  or 
cinnamon,  and  sweetened  according  to  taste. 

STIMULATING  PANADA. 

Set  a wineglassful  of  sherry  and  the  same  of  water  to  boil  in  a small  sauce- 
pan, with  a sufficiency  of  sugar  and  a little  grated  nutmeg  and  lemon  peel ; then 
add  a due  proportion  of  bread  crumb,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  a few  minutes, 
keeping  it  well  stirred. 

CHICKEN  PANADA. 

Boil  a chicken  in  a quart  of  water  until  pretty  well  done;  then  take  it  out, 
and  when  cold,  cut  off  all  the  white  meat,  and  pound  it  to  a paste  in  a marble 
mortar,  with  a little  of  the  liquor,  which  should  have  been  set  on  one  side,  and 
freed  from  fat  as  soon  as  cold  : this  paste  is  to  be  seasoned  with  a little  salt,  and 
grated  nutmeg  and  lemon  peel,  and  boiled  up  with  a sufficiency  of  the  liquor  to 
bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  gruel. 
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BEEF  TEA. 

Chop  a quarter  of  a pound  of  lean  beef  fine,  put  it  in  a covered  earthen  jar 
or  pipkin,  and  pour  a pint  of  boiling  water  upon  it ; let  it  stand  for  twenty 
minutes  at  the  edge  of  the  fire,  and  then  strain  it  off : when  cold,  skim  off  any 
fat  there  may  be  on  the  surface,  and  flavour  sufficiently  wTith  salt.  This  may  he 
drank  either  warm  or  cold.  In  preparing  beef  tea,  it  is  of  consequence  never 
to  raise  the  temperature  too  high,  if  we  wish  it  to  he  light  and  digestible. 

BROTH. 

This  consists  of  a decoction  of  any  kind  of  meat — beef,  mutton,  veal,  or 
fowl — and  for  invalid  diet  the  meat  should  be  as  lean  as  possible : the  material 
should  he  placed  in  a saucepan,  with  a sufficiency  of  cold  water,  which  should 
he  gradually  raised  to  boiling  point ; the  saucepan  is  then  to  he  drawn  to  the 
side  of  the  fire,  so  as  to  keep  it  somewhat  under  the  boiling  point,  and  it  is  to 
he  suffered  to  remain  there  a considerable  time,  until  the  meat  seems  to  have 
yielded  up  its  goodness : the  liquid  should  he  strained  off  and  suffered  to  get 
cold,  so  as  to  have  the  fat  skimmed  off.  When  the  broth  is  warmed  up  for  use, 
it  can  be  flavoured  with  salt,  pepper,  mace,  or  allspice,  as  wished,  and  even  with 
herbs.  Barley  and  rice  are  useful  additions  to  broth  for  thickening  it  and  in- 
creasing its  nutritive  nature,  but  in  such  case  they  should  be  boiled  separately, 
and  the  liquor  or  the  grain  itself  should  be  added  when  the  broth  is  warmed  up  ; 
otherwise  they  may  serve  to  prevent  the  fatty  matter  from  separating,  which  is 
objectionable  to  a wreak  stomach.  The  addition  of  crumb  of  bread  or  a crust, 
when  the  broth  is  boiled  up  finally,  may  be  preferred. 

GRAVY. 

That  which  runs  from  roasted  beef  or  mutton,  suffered  to  get  cold,  so  as  to 
remove  the  fat,  then  warmed  in  a saucepan,  and  poured  over  a few  well-toasted 
crumbs  of  bread,  or  a little  well-boiled  rice,  will  afford  very  strengthening 
nutriment  for  a weak  stomach. 

MULLED  WINE. 

Boil  a sufficiency  of  water  with  as  much  sugar,  spice,  and  lemon  peel  as  will 
serve  to  give  it  due  flavour  and  sweetness ; then  add  an  equal  proportion  of 
wine,  and  boil  up  together ; to  be  served  with  dry  toast. 

EGG  WINE. 

Boil  up  in  a small  saucepan  a glass  of  wine  and  half  a glass  of  water,  with  a 
sufficiency  of  nutmeg  and  sugar;  when  it  has  boiled  for  a minute,  remove  it 
from  the  fire,  and  slowly  and  gradually  add  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  well  beat  up 
with  half  a wineglassful  of  cold  water,  stirring  it  meanwhile,  to  prevent  curdling. 
This  is  very  light  and  nutritious. 

STOMACHIC  TINCTURE. 

Take  of  stoned  raisins  one  pound;  cinnamon,  cloves,  nutmeg,  cardamom 
seeds,  canella  bark,  bruised,  each  one  ounce;  saffron,  half  an  ounce;  the  rind  of 
two  Seville  oranges;  and  sugar-candy,  one  pound:  on  these  ingredients  pour 
one  gallon  of  the  best  brandy,  and  let  it  infuse  for  fourteen  days,  shaking  well 
daily ; then  filter,  and  it  will  he  fit  for  use. 
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DECOCTION  FOR  FOMENTATION. 

Take  four  ounces  of  poppy-heads  well  bruised,  two  ounces  of  chamomile 
flowers,  and  four  pints  of  water ; let  it  boil  well  for  ten  minutes,  keeping  it  well 
stirred,  and  then  strain. 


FREEZING  MIXTURES. 


Glauber’s  salt 

6 parts 

Sal  ammoniac 

4 parts 

Nitre 

2 parts 

Dilute  nitric  acid  . 

4 parts , 

Sal  ammoniac. ..... 

5 parts' 

Nitre 

5 parts 

Glauber’s  salt 

8 parts 

Water.  

16  parts 

Sal  ammoniac...  . 

5 parts  ) 

Nitre 

6 parts  > 

Water  

16  parts  ) 

• Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  sinks  from  50°  to  10° 


50°  to  4° 


50°  to  10° 
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Tuese  consist  in  the  general  or  local  application  of  liquids  or  vapour  to  the 
surface  of  the  body.  Water  is  the  common  material,  and  is  sometimes  used  in 
the  form  of  steam.  Hot  air  may  also  he  employed. 

Baths  may  be  variously  medicated,  but  it  is  to  those  of  simple  nature  that 
we  shall  here  refer. 

The  peculiar  influence  of  baths  is  in  a great  measure  dependent  on  the  tem- 
perature ot  which  they  are  the  medium,  and  somewhat  also  on  the  accompanying 
moisture.  Cold  naturally  produces  a sedative  and  depressing  influence,  but 
it  not  applied  in  too  intense  a degree,  or  for  too  long  a space  of  time,  the  re- 
action of  the  system  will  institute  a state  of  excitement  which  will  rouse  and 
exalt  the  vital  energy.  Such  is  the  desired  effect  of  plunging  baths,  shower 
baths,  and  douche  or  dash  baths,  of  which  the  temperature  may  extend  from  near 
freezing  point  up  to  75  degrees.  These  may  be  used  medicinally,  and  are  often 
exceedingly  valuable  when  there  is  a want  of  constitutional  tone  or  a necessity 
for  load  stimulation,  as  we  have  already  repeatedly  noticed  in  the  foregoing 
pages.  Even  for  the  maintenance  of  health,  and  the  prevention  of  disease, 
the  influence  of  cold  bathing  is  often  highly  serviceable,  invigorating  the  system 
and  promoting  the  action  of  the  skin.  But  care  must  be  taken  in  reference 
to  cold  bathing  of  any  kind,  that  it  do  not  occasion  undue  depression  of  the 
system,  causing  the  power  of  the  circulation  to  become  lowered,  or  any  in- 
ternal congestion  to  take  place.  Thus,  therefore,  where  there  is  subsequently 
a sensation  of  chilliness,  the  fingers  and  lips  are  blue,  the  countenance  and 
general  surface  are  pallid,  and  there  is  a feeling  of  languor  or  drowsiness,  we 
may  feel  assured  that  the  cold  bathing  is  injurious,  and  that  the  constitution 
cannot  bear  it.  To  ensure  the  beneficial  influence  of  cold  bathing,  however, 
certain  precautions  ought  to  be  observed  in  any  case.  With  the  weak  and  the 
aged  a low  temperature  is  not  advisable ; any  tendency  to  head  affection  makes 
cold  bathing  decidedly  objectionable,  except  occasionally  in  the  shape  of  a 
shower  bath,  nor  should  it  be  resorted  to  where  there  is  any  serious  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach.  It  is  not  desirable  to  use  cold  bathing  when  a person 
is  in  a state  of  exhaustion,  nor  ought  he  to  remain  in  the  water  so  long  as  to 
become  fatigued  or  chilled;  and  while  it  is  very  objectionable  for  any  one  to 
bathe  when  overheated,  yet  it  is  no  less  dangerous  to  do  so  when  a person  is 
cold  and  shivering,  as  due  reaction  may  then  not  take  place.  On  coming  out 
of  a cold  bath  the  skin  should  be  well  rubbed  with  a rough  towel,  so  as  to 
produce  a glow  over  the  surface.  For  a person  of  strong  and  healthy  consti- 
tution a cold  bath  may  be  available  before  breakfast,  but  it  will  often  be  found 
more  suitable  three  or  four  hours  afterwards,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  in 
reference  to  sea  bathing.  Shower  baths  and  the  cold  dash,  however,  are  always 
preferable  at  the  hour  of  rising.  Cold  bathing  must  never  be  resorted  to  soon 
after  a full  meal. 

Sea  bathing  has  certainly  a more  stimulating  and  tonic  effect  than  fresh  water 
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bathing ; the  temperature  of  the  salt  water  is  on  the  average  warmer,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  equable : it  excites  the  skin  so  that  reaction  comes  on  more 
readily;  thus  many  persons  can  bathe  in  it  who  arc  unable  to  do  so  in  fresh 
water.  The  salt  water  will  often  excite  considerable  irritation  of  the  skin,  which 
may  however  be  readily  relieved  by  subsequently  sponging  over  the  surface  with 
warm  fresh  water. 

Wien  cold  baths  do  not  agree,  tepid  ones  maybe  available,  carrying  the  tem- 
perature up  as  high  as  90  deg.,  and  though  these  will  not  exert  the  same  tonic 
influence  as  cold  baths,  yet  their  constant  use  will  conduce  both  to  health  and 
comfort,  stimulating  and  purifying  the  skin,  and  allaying  any  irritable  state 
thereof,  while  even  for  the  purpose  of  cleanliness  it  is  more  or  less  essentially 
requisite,  and  at  any  rate  the  daily  sponging  over  of  the  body  with  cold  or  tepid 
water  should  on  no  account  he  omitted. 

The  douche  or  dash  consists  in  a stream  of  cold  or  tepid  water  being  forcibly 
directed  against  any  part  of  the  body.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  it 
exerts  a stimulating  influence,  more  or  less  powerful,  according  to  the  low 
temperature  of  the  water,  the  bulk  of  the  stream,  the  force  with  which  it 
strikes,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  is  continued.  Half  a gallon 
of  water  at  a temperature  of  60  deg.  poured  out  of  a garden  watering-pot 
without  the  rose,  from  the  height  of  four  or  five  feet,  will  constitute  a moderate 
cold  dash. 

The  temperature  of  warm  and  hot  baths  ranges  from  90  to  110  deg. ; from 
98  to  102  deg.  is  the  most  usual  standard.  Warm  baths  stimulate  the  skin 
and  increase  its  vascularity,  and  if  used  at  a high  temperature  they  cause 
general  excitement  in  the  first  instance : after  a time  they  tend  to  cause  faintness 
and  exhaustion.  They  exert  an  anti-spasmodic  influence,  so  as  to  allay  pain  and 
spasm,  and  abate  general  irritation.  Warm  baths  may  thus  be  of  great  service 
as  remedial  agents,  by  drawing  the  blood  to  the  surface,  causing  vascular  and 
muscular  relaxation,  and  promoting  perspiration,  especially  in  convulsive  and 
inflammatory  diseases.  The  average  length  of  time  for  remaining  in  a warm 
bath  is  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  but  this,  as  well  as  the  temperature,  must 
depend  on  whether  a stimulant  or  sedative  action  is  desirable,  and  on  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case.  For  a child  the  temperature  of  a warm  bath  should 
never  exceed  98  deg.  In  cases  of  fatigue  and  over-exertion  nothing  is  more 
agreeable  and  refreshing  than  a warm  bath  at  the  heat  of  from  96  to  98  deg. ; 
it  soothes  the  irritable  and  heated  skin,  and  relieves  the  muscular  action.  The 
same  rules  apply  to  local  warm  baths  as  to  general  ones.  Hip  baths  are  chiefly 
available  for  females  in  the  peculiar  complaints  to  which  they  are  liable,  and 
have  much  power  over  spasmodic  and  inflammatory  states  of  the  uterine  system ; 
they  may,  however,  also  be  of  much  utility  in  the  male  subject  in  some  affections 
of  the  kidneys,  bladder,  or  lower  bowel.  Foot  or  leg  baths  have  a derivative 
influence,  drawing  the  blood  down  to  the  lower  extremities,  and  in  a minor  degree 
producing  the  same  effect  as  a general  warm  bath. 

Steam  or  hot  air  baths  cause  the  skin  to  act  powerfully : many  simple  forms 
of  apparatus  are  constructed  for  their  administration,  and  are  obtainable  at  any 
of  the  large  ironmongers’.  Their  action  is  decidedly  more  stimulating  than  that 
of  water  baths : they  induce  perspiration  much  more  promptly  and  profusely, 
and  in  that  respect  they  are  preferable,  but  they  do  not  possess  the  same  soothing 
influence  in  the  first  instance.  They  can  be  borne  at  a much  higher  temperature 
than  water  baths.  If  the  object  in  taking  a warm  bath  of  any  kind  is  especially 
to  cause  perspiration,  some  subsequent  precaution  should  always  be  observed  : 
after  drying  the  surface  pf  the  body  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  patient  should 
be  thoroughly  wrapped  up  in  a large  blanket,  without  any  clothing ; he  should 
then  be  immediately  placed  in  bed  and  well  covored  up  with  clothes,  remaining 
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undisturbed  until  the  sweating  shall  have  been  sufficiently  effected,  when  he  may 
assume  his  usual  under  garments. 

The  wet  sheet  of  the  hydropatliists  is  a combination  of  cold  and  warm  bathing, 
and  has  a very  powerful  sudorific  eflect.  The  application  of  the  cold  in  the  first 
instance  has  a stimulating  influence ; it  excites  the  development  of  animal  heat, 
which  is  retained  and  augmented  by  the  external  blanket  packing ; thus  the 
moisture  soon  becomes  tepid  like  a large  warm  poultice,  relaxing  the  skin  and 
occasioning  the  most  profuse  perspiration.  Sponging  with  cold  or  tepid  water 
after  this  form  of  bath  is  generally  desirable.  The  wet  sheet  is  of  great  utility, 
and  might  be  used  with  advantage  much  more  commonly  than  is  at  present  the 
case. 
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CONTAGION  AND  INFECTION, 

AND 

THEIR  PREVENTION. 


Many  diseases  are  contagious  or  infectious  in  their  nature ; that  is,  they  can 
be  communicated  from  one  person  to  another  : the  prevention  of  this  will,  there- 
fore, often  become  a matter  of  medical  precaution.  It  is  also  sometimes  the  case 
that  diseases  which  are  not  essentially  infectious  in  their  nature,  may  exert  an 
injurious  effect  over  those  exposed  to  their  influence.  To  counteract  these  mis- 
chiefs various  preparations,  which  are  termed  disinfectants,  are  made  use  of, 
which  having  the  power  of  destroying  colour  and  smell,  also  have  the  effect  of 
neutralizing  the  external  development  of  the  morbid  principle,  and  to  counteract 
its  active  power  of  propagation.  The  efficacy  of  these  preparations  generally 
depends  on  the  presence  of  chlorine.  The  chlorides  of  soda  and  the  chloride  of 
lime  are  both  valuable  disinfectants,  and  may  be  prepared  as  solutions  by  adding 
one  pound  of  either  substance  to  three  or  four  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  this 
should  be  kept  well  stirred  for  a while ; it  should  then  be  allowed  to  settle,  and 
the  clear  liquid  solution  should  then  be  kept  in  bottles,  which  must  be  well 
corked.  The  strong  solutions  can  also  be  obtained  from  any  druggist.  But 
the  preparations  have  the  disadvantage  of  giving  off  a vapour  disagreeable  to 
the  smell,  and  which  at  the  same  time  may  be  injurious  from  being  irritant  in 
its  nature,  which  renders  it  apt  to  affect  the  air  passages.  This  objection  does 
not,  however,  apply  to  the  chloride  of  zinc  as  prepared  in  Burnett’s  disinfecting 
solution,  which  is  equally  efficacious  in  effecting  the  desired  object,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  devoid  of  odour,  so  as  to  be  unobjectionable  in  the  sick-room. 
The  solution  of  these  chlorides,  properly  diluted,  may  be  sprinkled  about  a 
chamber  or  wiped  over  the  floor,  but  the  best  method  of  using  them  is  by 
soaking  large  cloths  with  them,  and  suspending  these  from  lines  or  the  backs  of 
chairs,  renewing  them  from  time  to  time.  One  or  other  of  these  preparations 
should  always  be  used  in  the  night-chair  or  bed-pan,  and,  when  the  existing 
disease  is  in  any  way  infectious,  all  foul  linen,  &e.,  should  be  immediately  plunged 
in  a weak  solution  previous  to  being  washed.  In  using  these  chlorides  in  a 
room,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  if  used  too  strong,  they  possess  a 
colour-destroying  power,  and  even  a caustic  action.  Collins’  disinfecting  powder 
is  also  a chlorine  preparation  very  useful  in  sick  chambers. 

There  is,  however,  no  greater  preventive  of  infection  than  a scrupulous  at- 
tention to  cleanliness  in  every  respect,  both  as  to  the  person  of  the  patient,  and 
everything  in  use  in  the  sick  room.  Due  regard  must  be  had  to  ventilation, 
and  with  this  object  the  presence  of  a fire  in  the  chamber  is  usually  highly 
advantageous,  promoting  the  renewal  of  the  air  j but  this  must  be  managed 
so  as  not  to  overheat  the  room,  or  occasion  any  injurious  draught  of  cold  air. 
All  unnecessary  clothes  or  drapery  should  be  removed,  as  they  only  serve  to 
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hold  and  retain  any  poisonous  effluvium,  especially  if  they  be  of  woollen 
texture. 

Much  care  and  precaution  is  often  required  in  the  purification  of  a room,  or 
even  an  entire  house,  where  infectious  disease  has  existed.  The  use  of  the 
chlorides  pretty  freely,  as  already  directed,  will  be  desirable  in  the  first  instance. 
When  something  more  powerful  and  diffusible  seems  desirable,  the  free  libera- 
tion of  chlorine  or  of  nitrous  acid  vapour  will  be  advisable.  The  first  may  be 
obtained  by  mixing  equal  weights  of  strong  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid  and  common 
salt  in  a shallow  vessel : the  second  will  be  afforded  by  pouring  one  ounce  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  on  two  ounces  of  nitrate  of  potash  or  saltpetre  in  a large 
teacup,  which  must  be  placed  in  a basin  containing  hot  water.  If  an  entire 
house  have  to  be  fumigated,  several  of  the  quantities  should  be  used  in  different 
parts  of  it.  The  windows  and  doors  should  be  kept  closed  at  the  time  of  fumi- 
gation for  half  an  hour  or  more.  Due  caution  must  be  observed  to  avoid  in- 
haling the  irritating  fumes  of  either  of  the  above  preparations,  and  the  person 
who  mixes  them  must  withdraw  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Hot  lime-wash 
also  affords  an  excellent  means  of  purification  and  disinfection,  which  is  always 
readily  available,  especially  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor. 

The  infectious  nature  of  diseases  varies  greatly  in  its  intensity  and  the  per- 
manency of  its  duration,  as  for  example  in  typhus  fever,  small  pox,  and  scarlet 
fever ; and  also  epidemic  agency  often  especially  promotes  their  existence,  as  is 
the  case  in  cholera  and  influenza.  Much  of  the  power  of  infection,  however, 
depends  on  the  aptitude  of  the  constitution  of  a person  for  its  influence.  We 
well  know  that  in  most  instances,  where  an  infectious  disease  has  once  existed, 
it  cannot  recur ; moreover,  some  constitutions  are  more  liable  to  infection  than 
others.  Bqt,  again,  there  is  often  an  artificial  liability  constituted  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  neglect  of  due  sanitary  means  in  respect  to  cleauliness,  ventilation, 
and  pi-oper  drainage,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  want  of  personal  precaution. 
To  the  first  of  these  disposing  agencies  we  have  repeatedly  directed  attention 
in  the  course  of  this  work,  and  too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the 
influence  thereby  exerted,  nor  too  much  exertion  directed  to  their  counteraction. 
The  second  special  liability  should,  also,  always  be  borne  in  mind,  and  to  obviate 
it  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  maintenance  of  the  general  health  : exhaustion, 
whether  mental  or  bodily,  should  be  carefully  avoided ; the  diet  should  be  good 
and  duly  regulated ; the  bowels  should  be  kept  in  good  order ; free  ablution 
should  be  made  use  of;  opportunities  of  exercise  in  the  open  air  should  betaken 
advantage  of ; and  the  inhalation  of  the  malaria  of  the  sick-room  should  not  be 
continued  too  long  together.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  exhalation  and 
effluvium  from  a sick  person  may  be  prejudicial  to  any  one  who  is  exposed  to 
their  influence  for  any  length  of  time,  and  where  there  is  already  a sufficient 
predisposition,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  this  influence  may  give  rise  to 
a specific  infectious  result.  Such  is  especially  the  case  with  consumption,  and 
it  is  very  questionable  whether  the  system  pursued  in  the  present  day  of  as- 
sembling together  a large  number  of  persons  suffering  with  that  disease,  and 
bringing  them  under  one  roof,  is  not  in  many  respects  productive  of  mischief 
rather  than  of  advantage— in  fact  a great  philanthropic  mistake. 
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A GLOSSARY 

OF 

MEDICAL  TERMS  IN  COMMON  USE. 


Absorbents,  medicines  given  to  coun- 
teract acidity,  flatulence,  or  acrimony. 

Abdomen,  the  belly. 

Acute,  a term  applied  to  disease,  de- 
noting it  to  be  violent  and  speedy  in 
its  action. 

Adipose,  fatty. 

Afferent,  carrying  to. 

Alvine,  connected  with  the  stomach  and 
bowels. 

Anaemia,  poverty  and  imperfection  of 
the  blood. 

Anaesthesia,  loss  of  sensation. 

Anastomose,  to  communicate  together. 

Antacid,  of  alkaline  character. 

Antiseptic,  that  which  counteracts  pu- 
trefaction. 

Antiphlogistic,  this  is  a term  applied  to 
medical  treatment  which  is  lowering 
in  its  nature,  and  counteracts  inflam- 
matory action. 

Anus,  the  external  opening  of  the  lower 
bowel. 

Aphonia,  loss  of  voice. 

Areola,  a circular  band  of  colour. 

Asphyxia,  suspension  of  life. 

Atony,  want  of  power. 

Atrophy,  wasting  away. 

Bolus,  a large  soft  pill. 

Bronchotomy,  opening  the  windpipe  by 
an  operation. 

Bursae,  small  bags  secreting  a glairy 
fluid,  which  are  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  where  there  is 
much  liability  to  pressure  or  friction. 

Caecum,  the  commencing  portion  of  the 
large  intestines. 

Capillary,  the  size  of  a hair. 

Cardiac,  belonging  to  the  heart. 

Cartilage,  gristle. 

Caustic,  having  a powerful  chemical  de- 
composing action. 

Chalybeate,  containing  iron. 

Chest,  the  cavity  within  the  riba  above 
the  midriff. 

Chronic,  lengthy,  continuous. 


Collapse,  prostration  or  exhaustion  of 
the  vital  power. 

Coma,  a state  of  deep  insensibility. 

Concussion,  a shock  or  shake. 

Congestion,  a gathering  together. 

Contagion,  a term  applied  to  the  com- 
munication of  disease  by  immediate 
contact  or  touch. 

Convalescence,  the  period  between  the 
cessation  of  disease  and  the  recovery  of 
strength. 

Crisis,  the  period  of  change  or  turn  in  a 
disease  for  better  or  worse. 

Cynanche,  affection  of  the  throat. 

Depilatory,  that  which  has  the  power  of 
removing  the  hair  from  the  skin. 

Desquamation,  the  shedding  of  the  skin 
in  scales. 

Diagnosis,  the  recognition  and  distin- 
guishing of  a disease. 

Diaphragm,  the  midriff,  a muscular  and 
tendinous  membrane  which  separates 
the  chest  from  the  abdomen. 

Diathesis,  the  constitutional  tendency 
peculiar  to  each  individual. 

Diluents,  mild  fluids,  which  dilute  and 
weaken. 

Distal,  that  which  is  towards  the  ex- 
tremity. 

Drastic,  this  term  signifies  powerful 
and  irritating,  and  is  usually  applied  to 
purgatives. 

Duodenum,  the  first  part  of  the  small  in- 
testines. 

Ecchymosis,  the  exudation  of  blood  in 
the  substance  of  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane. 

Effete,  worn  out,  exhausted. 

Efferent,  carrying  from. 

Emollient,  soothing,  softening. 

Endemic,  a term  applied  to  disease 
which  is  due  to  a special  local  in- 
fluence, atmospheric  or  other,  more  or 
less  permanent. 

Epidemic,  a term  applied  to  disease  ori- 
ginating in  a peculiar  temporary  at- 
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mospheric  condition,  which  may  he 
move  or  less  special  and  active  in  its 
influence. 

Epigastrium,  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Eustachian  tube,  the  canal  which  leads 
from  the  throat  to  the  ear. 

Faeces,  the  excrement  from  the  bowels. 

Factor,  had  odour. 

Ferruginous,  containing  iron. 

Fluctuation,  as  a medical  term,  it  indi- 
cates the  movement  of  water  or  matter 
in  a cavity. 

Fcetus,  the  unborn  child  from  the  earliest 
existence. 

Ganglion,  a small  nervous  body,  consti- 
tuting a centre. 

Glands,  vascular  bodies  which  secrete. 

Hepatic,  of  or  belonging  to  the  liver. 

Hygiene,  of  or  concerning  the  preserva- 
tion of  health. 

Idiopathic  is  a term  applied  to  a disease 
which  exists  by  itself,  independently  of 
any  other. 

Idiosyncrasy,  a peculiarity  of  constitu- 
tion. 

Ileum,  the  third  and  longest  part  of  the 
small  intestines. 

Infection,  is  a term  applied  to  a disease 
in  reference  to  its  transmission  or  pro- 
pagation from  one  person  to  another 
by  actual  contact  or  by  communication 
through  some  intervening  medium. 

Inunction,  rubbing  in. 

Iris,  the  muscular  membrane  of  the  eye, 
which  divides  its  interior  into  two 
chambers. 

Kali,  the  old  name  for  potash. 

Lactation,  the  secretion  of  milk. 

Lymph,  colourless  blood. 

Malaria,  an  evil  or  impure  state  of  the 
atmospheric  air. 

Matur alive,  ripening. 

Metastasis,  the  shifting  of  diseased  action 
from  one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 

Keevus,  the  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  an 
unnatural  mark  or  spot  on  any  part  of 
the  body,  existing  at  birth. 

Obesity,  fatness. 

Occiput,  the  back  of  the  head. 

Organic,  that  which  is  connected  with 
the  substance  and  structure  ot  the 
body. 


Osmazomc,  the  flavouring  principle  of 
meat. 

Pathology,  the  knowledge  of  disease. 

Periosteum,  the  membranous  covering  of 
bones. 

Peritoneum,  the  membrane  which  lines 
the  abdomen,  covers  the  bowels,  &e. 

Pharmacy,  the  preparation  of  medicines. 

Phlebotomy,  bleeding  from  a vein. 

Plethora,  fulness;  the  term  is  chiefly 
applied  where  there  is  excess  of  blood. 

Pleura,  the  membrane  lining  the  chest 
and  covering  the  lungs. 

Precocity,  premature  growth  and  deve- 
lopment. 

Ptisane,  or  Tisane,  the  French  term  for 
a medicinal  infusion  or  decoction. 

Puerperal,  connected  with  child-birth. 

Pupil,  the  circular  aperture  in  the  eye 
surrounded  by  the  iris. 

Rectum,  the  third  and  terminating  por- 
tion of  the  large  intestines. 

Renal,  of  or  belonging  to  the  kidneys. 

Retina,  the  internal  nervous  membrane 
of  the  eye. 

Rigor,  a sense  of  cold,  with  shivering. 

Sacrum,  a large  bone  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  spine,  which  supports  it. 

Scalp,  the  skin  of  the  head. 

Scybalce,  hard  lumps  of  fmcal  matter. 

Stertor,  snoring  breathing,  which  usually 
accompanies  apoplexy. 

Styptic,  that  which  is  highly  astringent. 

Sudorific,  promoting  perspiration. 

Suppository,  a solid  medicinal  substance, 
which  is  introduced  into  the  lower 
bowel. 

Suppuration,  the  formation  of  matter. 

Syncope,  fainting. 

Synovia,  the  fluid  secreted  within  the 
joints. 

Temperament,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
constitution. 

Tetter,  any  scaly  form  of  skin  disease. 

Thorax,  the  cavity  of  the  chest. 

Tonsils,  tho  mucous  glands  of  the  throat. 

Trachea,  the  windpipe. 

Ureters,  the  canals  leading  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  bladder. 

Urethra,  the  passage  from  the  bladder. 

Vesication,  blistering. 

Viscera,  internal  glands  and  other  organs. 

Vomica,  a cavity  in  the  lung. 
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Abscess,  155 
Abscess,  milk,  141 
Acid,  acetic,  196 
citric,  196 

hydrochloric  or  muriatic,  196 

nitric,  196 

oxalic,  ISO 

prussic  or  hydrocyanic,  196,  1S1 

■  pyroligneous,  196 

dilute  sulphuric,  196 

tartaric,  197 

Acids,  poisoning  with,  179 
Aconite,  182 

-<Ether,  chloric,  197 

spirit  of  nitric  (see  Spirit  of  nitre) 

sulphuric,  197 

compound  spirit  of,  197 

Ague,  33 

Ague,  brow,  39 

Air,  ventilation,  &c.,  14 

Alkalis,  poisoning  with,  180 

Almonds,  oil  of  bitter,  182 

Aloes  and  its  preparations,  197 

Alteratives,  22S 

Alum,  198 

Amaurosis,  34 

Amenorrhoea,  136 

Ammonia,  19S 

— aromatic  spirit  of,  223 

carbonate  of,  198 

•  foetid  spirit  of,  223 

■  hydrochlorate  or  muriate  of,  198 

solution  of  acetate  of,  198 

water  of,  199 

Amrnoniacum,  199 

Angina  pectoris,  34 
Animal  food,  22 
Aniseed,  199 
Anodynes,  229 
Anthelmintics,  229 
Antimonial  powder,  199 
Antimony,  tartarized,  225 
poisoning  by,  181 

•  — wine  of,  199 

Anti-spasinodics,  229 
Aperients,  230 
Apoplexy,  85 

Apple  water,  246 


Aphtha,  or  thrush,  147 
Arnica  montana,  200 
Aromatic  confection,  200 
Arsenic,  200 

poisoning  with,  180 

Arrowroot,  247 
Ascarides,  131 
Asphyxia,  176 
Assafoetida,  200 
Asses’  milk,  artificial,  248 
Asthma,  36 
Astringents,  232 

Baking,  25 

Balsam  of  copaiba  (see  Copaiba),  206 

friar’s,  200 

Bark  and  its  preparations,  200 

compound  tincture  of,  225 

Barley,  decoctions  of,  246 
Basilicon  ointment,  217 
Baths,  252 
Beef  tea,  250 
Beer,  30 

Bees,  stings  of,  184 
Belladonna,  113 

in  scarlet  fever,  114 

Benjamin,  compound  tincture  of,  200 
Bilious  complaints,  36 

fever,  63 

Biscuits,  purgative,  245 
Bismuth,  nitrate  of,  201 
Bite  of  a mad  dog,  184 
Black  draught,  245,  234 
Bladder,  chronic  diseases  of  the,  38 

inflammation  of  the,  84 

Bleeding  (see  Haemorrhage),  72 
Blindness  (see  Amaurosis),  34 
Blisters,  application  and  use  of,  185 
Blood,  spitting  of,  73 

vomiting  of,  73 

Bloodletting,  82 

Bloody  flux  (see  Dysentery),  56 
Blue  pill,  201 
Boiling,  25 
Boils,  156 

Bones  in  the  throat,  176 
Borax,  201 

Bowel  complaint,  55, 148 
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Bowels,  inflammation  of  the,  84 

■  haemorrhage  from  the,  78 

Brain,  concussion  of  the,  162 

congestion  of  the,  45 

inflammation  of  the,  85 

Breast  pang,  34 
Broiling,  25 
Bronchitis,  88 
Bronchocele,  39 
Broom,  202 
Broths  and  soups,  26 
Brow  ague,  39 
Bruises  and  contusions,  157 
Bucliu,  202 
Bunions,  159 
Burgundy  pitch,  202 
Burns  and  scalds,  157 
Butter,  27 

Calomel,  202 
Calumba,  202 

Camphor  and  its  preparations,  203 
Cancer,  39 
Canella,  203 
Capsicum,  203 
Carbuncles,  40 
Cardamoms,  compound  tincture  of,  225 
Carrageen,  247,  211 
Caraway  seeds,  203 
Cascariila  bark,  204 
Castor  oil,  204 
Castor,  tincture  of,  225 
Catalepsy,  40 

Cataplasms  ( see  Poultices),  186 

Catarrh,  41 

Catechu,  204 

Cathartics,  233 

Cayenne  (see  Capsicum),  203 

Cerates,  217 

Cerate  of  acetate  of  lead,  217 

■  of  lead,  217 

of  mercury,  compound,  217 

resin,  217 

Turner’s,  217 

Chalk,  prepared,  204 
Chalk  mixture,  204 
Chamomile  flowers,  204 
Chemicals,  196 
Chicken  pox,  41 
Chilblains,  158 
Child-bed  fever,  142 
Children,  affections  of,  147 

management  of,  146 

Chirayita,  or  chiretta,  205 
Chloric  aether,  197 

Chlorides  of  lime,  soda,  and  zinc,  205 

Chlorine,  205 

Chlorosis,  134 

Choking,  176 

Cholera,  42,  148 

bilious,  42 

infantile,  148 

Chorea,  43 
Chronic  disease,  43 

inflammation,  83 

Cinohona  bark,  200 


Cinnamon,  205 

Circulation,  function  of,  3 

Citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  212 

Citrine  ointment,  217 

Cleanliness,  17 

Climate,  &c.,  18 

Clothing,  17 

Cloves,  205 

Cocoa,  29 

Cod-liver  oil,  205 

CofTee,  29 

Colchicum,  205 

Cold,  effect  of,  252 

Cold  bath,  252 

Cold  dash  or  douche,  253 

Cold  in  the  head,  44 

Colds  and  coughs,  50 

Colic,  45 

-> lead,  45 

Colocynth,  206 

compound  pill  of,  197 

Common  salt,  477 
Concussion  of  the  brain,  162 
Confections,  206 

of  almonds,  206 

aromatic,  200 

of  cassia,  206 

• of  opium,  218 

of  pepper,  206 

of  rue,  206 

of  senna,  206 

Conium  (see  Hemlock),  210 
Congestion  of  the  brain,  45 

of  the  lungs,  46 

Constipation,  46 
Consumption,  47 

causes  of,  47 

treatment  of,  48 

Contagion  and  infection,  255 
Contusions,  157 
Convulsions,  49,  151 

infantile,  151 

Cookery,  methods  of,  24 
Cookery  for  the  sick,  245 
Copaiba,  206 
Corns,  159 

Corrosive  sublimate,  poisoning  by,  180 
Coryza,  44 

Costivtness  in  infants,  148 
Cough, 50 
Coup  de  soleil,  124 
Cow-pox,  50 
Cramp,  51 

Cream  of  tartar  ( see  Potash,  Bitartrate 
of),  220 
Creosote,  206 
Croton  oil,  207 
Croup,  51 
Cubeb,  207 

Curvature,  lateral  spinal,  122 

— posterior  spinal,  123 

Cusparia,  207 
Cutaneous  system,  10 
Cuts  (see  Wounds),  174 
Cyder,  30 
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Dandelion,  207 

decoction  of,  207 

Deafness,  52 
Debility,  53 

Decline  (see  Consumption),  47 
Decoction  of  aloes,  197 

•  of  bark,  200 

of  barley,  21G 

of  dandelion,  207 

Deformity,  spinal,  122 
Delirium,  53 

tremens,  53 

Dentition,  149 

Depression  of  spirits  (see  Hypochondri- 
asis), 79 

Derbyshire  neck,  39 
Diabetes,  54 
Diaphoretics,  235 
Diarrhoea,  55,  148 

•  infantile,  148 

Diet,  &c.,  observations  on,  22 
Digestive  and  secretive  processes,  5 
Digitalis,  182 

Discharge  from  the  bladder,  39 

the  ears,  150 

Diuretics,  236 
Doses,  table  of,  189 
Dover’s  powder,  207 
Douche,  253 

Dress  of  children,  17,  145 
Dropsy,  55 

of  the  abdomen,  56 

of  the  chest,  56 

of  the  head,  56 

ovarian,  56 

Drowning,  177 
Drugs,  196 

Drunkard’s  delirium,  53 
Drunkenness,  treatment  of,  183 
Dysentery,  56 
Dysmenorrhoea,  137 
Dyspepsia,  57 

Ear,  discharge  from  the,  150 

foreign  bodies  in  the,  165 

Ear-ache,  59,  150 
Eggs,  27 

Egyptian  ophthalmia,  168 

Electuary  of  senna,  206 

Elixir  of  vitriol  ( see  Sulphuric  Acid) 

Embrocations  and  liniments,  188 

Emetic,  tartar,  225 

Emigration,  21 

Emmenagogues,  237 

Epilepsy,  59 

Epsom  salt,  208 

Eruptions  of  the  skin,  60,  151 

Eruptive  fevers,  153 

Erysipelas,  61 

Essences,  208 

Ether  (see  .dither),  197 

Excoriations,  147, 159 

Exercise,  15 

Expectorants,  237 

Extracts,  208 

Extract  of  aloes,  197 


Extract  of  chamomile,  208 

■ of  gentian,  208 

of  hemlock,  208 

of  henbane,  208 

of  hops,  208 

of  jalap,  208 

of  lettuce,  208 

of  logwood,  208 

of  opium,  208,  218 

of  oxgall,  208 

of  poppies,  208 

of  rhubarb,  208 

Eyes,  foreign  bodies  in  the,  166 
inflammation  of  the,  168 

Fainting,  62 
Falling  sickness,  59 
Female  complaints,  133 
Fermented  liquors,  30 
Fern,  male,  209 
Fever,  62 

bilious,  63 

gastric  or  stomach,  G3 

inflammatory,  63 

intermittent  ( see  Ague) 

milk,  141 

nervous,  64 

puerperal  or  child-bed,  142 

remittent,  64,  153 

rheumatic,  107 

scarlet,  113 

• typhus,  65 

yellow,  66 

worm,  66 

Films  in  the  eyes,  159 
Fish,  26 
Fistula,  159 
Fits,  49,  151 
Flannel,  utility  of,  63 
Flatulency,  66 

Fluor  albus  (see  Leucorrlioea),  138 

Fomentations,  187 

Food,  different  kinds  of,  22 

Foreign  bodies,  lodgment  of,  1G5 

Fowler’s  solution,  200 

Foxglove,  182 

Freezing  mixtures,  251 

Frost-bite,  160 

Fruit,  28 

Frying,  25 

Fundament,  falling  down  of,  149 

Galls,  209 
Gall-stones,  67 
Galling  in  infants,  147 
Gamboge,  209 
Gangrene,  97 
Gastric  fever,  63 
Gentian,  209 
Ginger,  209 
Glauber’s  salt,  209 
Glossary,  257 
Glycerine,  209 
Gnat-bites,  184 
Goitre,  39 

Goulard  extract,  210 
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Goulard  water,  210 
Gout,  regular,  68 

Irregular,  68 

retrocedent,  68 

prevention  of,  70 

Gravel,  red  and  white,  71 
Green  sickness,  134 
Grey  powder,  215 
Griping,  infantile,  148 
Gruel,  24  7 
Guaiacum,  210 

Gullet,  substances  stuck  in  the,  167 
Gum  acacia,  210 
Gum-boils,  156 

Gutta  serena  (see  Amaurosis),  34 
Gymnastics,  15 

Haemoptysis,  72 
Haemorrhage,  72,  161 

— from  the  bowels,  73 

— from  the  lungs,  73 

from  the  nose,  72 

■  from  the  stomach,  73 

Haemorrhoids  ( see  Piles),  104 
Hanging,  176 

Hartshorn  shavings,  210 
Hartshorn,  spirit  of,  223 
Harvest  bug,  184 
Head,  injuries  of  the,  162 
Headache,  bilious,  74 

nervous,  74 

neuralgic,  75 

plethoric,  74 

■  rheumatic,  75 

sick,  75 

Health  and  disease,  1 
Health,  preservation  of,  14 
Heart,  disease  of  the,  75 

functional  disease  of  the,  77 

■  inflammation  of  the,  85 

■  palpitation  of  the,  100 

valvular  disease  of  the,  76 

Heartburn,  75 

Hellebore,  foetid,  210 
Hemlock,  182,  210 
Henbane,  211 

Hiccup,  or  Hiccough,  78,  148 
Hiera  picra,  211 
Hip-joint  disease,  129 
Honey,  247 

Hooping  cough,  78,  151 
Hops,  211 

Hornet,  sting  of,  184 
Housemaid’s  knee,  165 
Hydriodate  of  potash  (see  Iodide  of  po- 
tassium), 211 
Hydrocephalus,  152 
Hydrocyanic  acid,  196 

poisoning  with,  181 

Hydrophobia,  79 
Hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  76 
Hypochondriasis,  79 
Hysterics,  135 

Iceland  moss,  211 
preparation  of,  248 


Imperial,  246 
Incontinence  of  urine,  80 
Indigestion,  nature  and  various  forms  of, 
57 


Infantile  health  and  disease,  144 

complaints,  147 

Infants,  management  of,  146 
Infection,  means  of  destroying,  256 
Inflammation,  81 

chronic,  83 

of  the  bladder,  84 

of  the  bowels,  84 

of  the  brain,  85 

of  the  eye,  169 

of  the  heart,  85 

of  the  joints,  165 

of  the  kidneys,  86 

• of  the  larynx,  86 

of  the  liver,  87 

of  the  lungs,  87 

of  the  stomach,  89 

of  the  throat,  90 

Inflammatory  fever,  63 
Influenza,  91 

Infusions,  preparation  of,  211 

Injuries  of  the  head,  162 

Insanity,  puerperal,  143 

Intermittent  fever,  33 

Internal  injury,  163 

Intestines,  inflammation  of  the,  84 

Intoxication,  183 

Iodide  of  potassium,  211 

Iodine,  211 

Ipecacuanha,  212 

compound  powder 

207 

wine  of,  226 

Irish  moss,  211,  247 
Iron,  212 

citrate  of,  212 

and  quinine,  citrate  of,  212 

carbonate  of,  212 

carbonate  of,  with  sugar,  213 

iodide  of,  213 

potassio-tartrate  of,  213 

sesquichloride  of,  213 

sesquioxide  of,  212 

sulphate  of,  212 

Issues,  185 
Itch,  92 

Jalap  and  its  preparations,  213 
James’s  powder  (see  Antimony) 
Jaundice,  93,  147 

infantile,  147 

Jelly,  248 

Joints,  inflammation  of  the,  165 
Juniper-berries,  213 

Kidneys,  function  of  the,  8 

inflammation  of  the,  86 

King’s  evil  (see  Scrofula),  116 
Kino,  213 

Knee,  housemaid's,  165 
Koussu,  213 
Kreosote,  206 
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Larynx,  foreign  bodies  in  tlie,  17C 

— ■ inflammation  of  the,  80 
Laudanum  ( see  Opium) 

Lavender,  compound  tincture  of,  226 
Lead,  acetate  or  sugar  of,  214 

ointment,  217 

poisoning  by,  181 

Lemon,  syrup  of,  225 
Lemonade,.  245 

Lenitive  electuary  (see  Senna,  con- 
fection of) 

Leprosy,  93 
Leucorrhoea,  138 
Lime  in  the  eye,  1GG 
Lime  water,  214 
Liniment  of  ammonia,  214 

camphor,  214 

compound  camphor,  214 

of  lime,  214 

of  mercury,  214 

■  of  opium,  214,  217 

■  of  soap,  214 

of  turpentine,  214 

Linseed,  214 

tea,  214 

meal  poultices,  18G 

Liver  complaint  or  disease,  94 

functions  of  the,  6 

inflammation  of  the,  87 

Liver  of  sulphur,  214 
Lobelia  inflata,  215 
Lock-jaw  (see  Tetanus),  125 
Lodgment  of  foreign  bodies,  165 
Logwood,  extract  of,  208 
Lotions,  187 

Low  spirits  (see  Hypochondriasis),  79 
Lumbago,  96 
Lumbricus,  152 
Lunar  caustic,  181 

poisoning  by,  181 

Lungs,  congestion  of  the,  46 

haemorrhage  from  the,  73 

inflammation  of  the,  87 

Lymphatic  glands,  9 

Mad  dog,  bite  of,  184 
Magnesia,  calcined,  215 

— carbonate  of,  215 

sulphate  of  ( see  Epsom  salts) 

Male  fern,  209 

Malt  liquors,  30 
Manna,  215 

Marsh-mallow,  syrup  of,  225 
Matico,  215 
Meadow  saffron,  221 
Measles,  96 
Measures,  189 
Menorrhagia,  138 
Menstruation,  133 

—  absent  or  deficient,  136 

excessive,  138 

' final  cessation  of,  143 

painful,  137 

Mercurial  ointment,  217 

pill,  201 

Mercury,  215 


Mercury,  ammonio-chloride  of,  210 

chloride  of  ( see  Calomel) 

with  chalk,  215 

nitric-oxide  of,  216 

Mesenteric  disease  (see  Scrofula),  116 
Metallic  particles  in  the  eye,  166 
Milk,  27 

abscess,  141 

fever,  141 

Mindererus’  spirit  (see  Ammonia,  so- 
lution of  acetate  of) 

Morphine  and  its  salts,  182,  216 
Mortification,  97 
Mosquitoes,  184 
Mouth,  ulcers  in  the,  173 
Mucous  discharge  [from  the  bladder, 
39 

Mulled  wine,  250 
Mumps,  98 
Musk,  216 
Mustard,  216 
Mustard  emetic,  179 
Mustard  poultices,  187 
Myrrh,  216 

Nail,  ingrown,  167 
Narcotics,  235 

poisoning  by,  179 

Nausea  (see  Sickness),  119 
Nervous  disorder,  98 

fever,  64 

system,  11 

Nettle-rash,  99 
Neuralgia,  100 
Nightmare,  100 
Nightshade,  deadly,  113 
Nitre,  216 
Nitric  acid,  196 

ffither,  spirit  of,  224 

Nitro-muriatic  acid,  196 
Nose,  bleeding  from  the,  72 

foreign  bodies  in  the,  166 

Nutmeg,  spirit  of,  223 

Oak  bark,  216 
Oil  of  almonds,  217 
Oils,  essential,  217 
Ointments  and  cerates,  217 
Ointment,  basilicon,  217 

cantharides,  217 

• citrine,  217 

Of  galls,  209 

■ mercurial,  217 

compound  mercurial,  217 

spermaceti,  217 

sulphur,  92 

Opium  and  its  preparations,  217 

poisoning  with,  182 

Opodeldoc  (see  Soap  liniment) 
Ophthalmia,  168 

- chronic,  169 

Orange-peel,  219 
Orangeade,  246 

Oxalic  acid,  poisoning  with,  180 
Oxgall,  extract  of,  208 
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Oxymel  of  squills  (see  Squills) 

Oysters,  27 

Pain  in  the  stomach,  101 
Painter’s  colic,  45 
Palpitation  of  the  heart,  100 
Palsy  or  paralysis,  101 

shaking,  103 

from  lead,  103 

Panada,  248 

chicken,  249 

Paregoric,  219 
Pareira  brava,  219 
Pellitory  of  Spain,  219 
Pericarditis,  85 
Peruvian  bark,  200 
Phrenitis,  85 
Phthisis,  47 
Piles,  104 

Pills,  compound  calomel,  202 

cochiae,  219 

compound  colocynth,  198 

compound  galbanum,  219 

compound  rhubarb  ( see  Aloes) 

compound  soap,  218 

compound  storax,  218 

steel  ( see  Iron) 

Plasters,  219 
Pleurisy,  105 

false,  105 

Plummer’s  pill  ( see  Calomel) 

Pneumonia,  88 

Poisoning  with  vegetable,  mineral,  and 
animal  substances,  179 
Polypus,  170 
Pomegranate  bark,  219 
Poppy  heads,  219 

•  syrup  of,  225 

Porrigo,  111 
Possets,  247 
Potash,  219 

■  acetate  of,  220 

■ bitartrate  of,  220 

carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of,  220 

nitrate  of,  216 

sulphate  of,  220 

tartrate  of,  220 

Potassium,  iodide  of,  211 
Potato,  28 
Poultices,  186 
Poultice,  bran,  186 

•  bread,  186 

■  linseed  meal,  186 

mustard,  187 

■  yeast,  187 

Powder  of  chalk  and  opium,  218 

compound  ipecacuanha,  218 

compound  kino,  218 

Precipitate,  white,  216 

red,  216 

Pregnancy,  139 
Prescriptions,  228 
Protrusion  of  the  bowel,  149 
Prussic  acid  ( see  Acid,  hydrocyanic) 

poisoning  with,  181 

Puerperal  fever,  142 


Puerperal  insanity,  143 
Pulse,  81 

Punctured  wounds,  174 
Purgative  biscuits,  245 
Putrid  sore  throat,  91 

Quassia,  220 
Quicksilver,  220 
Quinine,  sulphate  of,  220 
Quinsey,  106 

Red-gum,  147 

Relaxed  bowels  (see  Diarrhoea),  55,  158 

Remittent  fever,  153 

Rennet  whey,  249 

Respiration,  function  of,  1 

Rest  and  sleep,  16 

Retention  of  urine,  106 

Rheumatic  cold,  109 

fever,  107 

Rheumatism,  acute,  107 

chronic,  109 

Rhubarb  and  its  preparations,  220 

Rice,  28 

Rickets,  110 

Ringworm,  111 

Roasting,  25 

Rochelle  salt,  221 

Rose-leaves,  221 

Saffron,  221 
Sago  and  tapioca,  247 
Saint  Anthony’s  fire,  61 
Sal  ammoniac  (see  Ammonia) 

Sal  polychrest,  220 
Sal  prunella,  221 
Sal  volatile  (see  Spirits) 

Salines,  238 
Salivation,  111 
Salt,  common,  221 

Epsom,  208 

Glauber,  209 

Rochelle,  221 

Sarsaparilla  and  its  preparations,  222 

Scald-head,  111 

Scalds,  157 

Scammony,  222 

Scarlatina  or  scarlet  fever,  113 

prevention  of,  113 

Sciatica,  115 
Scirrhus  (see  Cancer),  39 
Scrofula,  116 
Scurvy,  117 
Sea  battling,  252 
Sea  sickness,  120 
Secretion,  function  of,  5 
Sedatives,  239 
Seidlitz  puwders,  221 
Senega,  222 
Senna,  222 
Serpentary, 223 
Setons,  185 
Shingles,  118 
Shower  bath,  252 
Sickness,  119 
Sickness,  sea,  120 
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Silver,  nitrate  of,  181 
Sinapisms,  187 
Skin,  10 
Sleep,  1C 
Small-pox,  120 
Soup, 223 

cerate,  223 

liniment,  214 

Soda,  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of,  223 

potnssio-tartrate  of  (see  Rochelle  salt) 

sulphate  of  (see  Glauber  salt) 

tartarizjd,  221 

Sore  ears,  150 

nipples,  142 

throat,  90 

Spasm  (see  Cramp),  51 
Spermaceti,  223 

ointment,  217 

Spinal  disease,  122 

irritation,  123 

Spine,  fracture  of  the,  372 
Spirit  of  ammonia,  aromatic,  223 

of  ammonia,  foetid,  223 

of  camphor  (see  Camphor) 

of  hartshorn,  223 

of  lavender,  compound  (see  Com- 
pound tincture  of),  226 
of  Mindererus  (see  Ammonia,  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of) 

of  nitric  aether,  224 

■ of  nutmeg,  223 

— — of  turpentine,  224 

of  nine,  224 

Spirituous  liquors,  183 

Spitting  of  blood,  73 

Sprains,  170 

Squill,  224 

Stabs,  174 

Starch,  224 

Stifling,  17G 

Stimulants,  30,  240 

Stomach  disorders,  57 

Stomach  fever,  63 

Stomach,  haemorrhage  from  the,  73 

inflammation  of  the,  89 

Stomachics,  242 

Strains,  170 

Stramonium,  224 

Strangury,  124 

Stye  in  the  eye,  170 

Suffocation,  different  kinds  of,  176 

Sugar  of  lead,  214 

Sulphur,  flowers  of,  225 

milk  of,  225 

Sulphuric  acid,  196 
Sunstroke,  124 
Suppression  of  menses,  136 

of  urine,  124 

Surgical  applications,  185 
Swine-pox,  125 
Swooning,  or  syncope,  62 
Syrups,  225 

Syrup  of  sarsaparilla,  225 
of  senna,  225 

Taenia,  or  tapeworm,  131 


Taraxacum,  207 
Tartar,  soluble,  220 
Tartar  emetic,  225 
Tartarized  antimony,  225 
Tea,  29 
Teething,  149 
Tetanus,  125 

Throat,  foreign  bodies  in  the,  167 

inflammation  of  the,  90 

sore,  90 

putrid  sore,  91 

ulcerated  sore,  90 

Thrush,  147 

Tic  douloureux,  126 

Tinctures,  225 

Tincture  of  bark,  compound,  225 

of  benjamin  (see  Balsam,  Friar’s) 

of  cardamoms,  compound,  225 

of  castor,  225 

of  lavender,  compound,  226 

Toast  and  water,  246 
Tolu, syrup  of,  225 
Tonics,  243 
Tooth-ache,  126 

Tumours,  simple  and  malignant,  170 

Turn  of  life,  143 

Turner’s  cerate,  217 

Turpentine,  224 

Tympanitis  ( see  Flatulency),  66 

Typhus  fever,  65 

Ulceration,  128, 171 
Ulcers,  healthy,  171 

inflamed,  171 

indolent,  172 

irritable,  171 

sinuous,  172 

sloughing  or  gangrenous,  172 

small,  173 

Urine,  incontinence  of,  80 

retention  of,  106 

suppression  of,  124 

Uva  ursi,  226 

Vaccination,  149 
Valerian,  226 
Vapour  bath,  253 
Varicose  veins,  173 
Vegetables,  27 

Veins,  enlarged  or  varicose,  173 
Veratrine,  226 
Vinegar,  226 

Vinegar  of  caritharides,  226 
Vitriol,  green  (see  Sulphate  of  iron),  212 

elixir  of  (see  Sulphuric  acid) 

white,  227 

Vomiting,  119 
of  blood,  73 

Warm  bath,  253 
Warts,  173 
Wasps,  stings  of,  184 
Water,  226 

Waters,  distilled  (see  Essences) 
Water-brash,  128 
Water  on  the  brain,  152 
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Weaning,  151 

Weights  and  measures,  189 
Whey,  247 

White  precipitate,  216 

Whites,  138 

White  swelling,  128 

Whitlow,  174 

Whortleberry,  226 

Windpipe,  foreign  bodies  in  the,  176 

Wine  of  aloes,  226 

of  ipecacuanha,  226 

— — of  iron,  212 

of  opium,  217 

Worm  fever,  66 
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Worms,  130, 152 
Wormwood,  489 
Wounds,  174 

■ contused,  175 

incised,  174 

lacerated,  175 

punctured,  174 

Yeast  poultices,  187 
Yellow  fever,  66 

Zinc,  oxide  of,  227 
sulphate  of,  227 
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Abdominal  Supporters  . . 

• 

25 

Arrow  Root.  ..... 

12 

Bael  Preserve,  or  Jelly  • . 

, , 

5 

Bael,  Liquor 

7 

Balsam  for  Nipples  . . . 

. • 

18 

Bandoline,  Concentrated . . 

• 

17 

Bandages,  Elastic  Cotton  . 

. 

25 

„ „ India  Rubber  . 

25 

Barley,  Robinson’s  Patent  . 

. 

13 

Bark,  Concentrated  Peruvian 

. 

10 

Bath,  Turkish 

o 

28 

Baume  de  Vie,  Veritable 

. 

4 

Bay  rum,  American  . 

• 

18 

Bites  of  Insects,  Preventive  of 

. 

15 

Bon-Bons,  Vegetable  Aperient 

. 

6 

Bread,  Gluten,  and  Biscuits. 

. • 

13 

Brushes  for  the  Teeth  . . 

• « 

26 

PAGE 

Enamel  White 20 

Eye  Douche 21 

„ Shade 25 

Fuller’s  Earth,  prepared . . . . 17 

Ginger,  Cordial  Aromatic,  with 

Orange  Peel U 

Ginger,  Concentrated  Essence  of  . 11 

„ Jamaica,  Powdered  . . 11 

Groats,  Robinson’s 13 

India  Rubber  Nipples  ....  18 

Iron,  Effervescing  Carbonate  of  . 8 

Kalydor,  or  Milk  of  Elder  Flowers  17 

Knee  Caps,  Elastic 24 

Kreutznacher  Bittern,  for  Baths  . 15 


Camphor,  Essence  of  . . . 

Castor  Oil,  Lemon  Flavoured 
„ Orange  „ . 
Chamomile  Flowers  & PoppyHeads, 
Concentrated  Decoction  of 
Chloroform,  Medicated  . 

,,  Camphorated 

„ and  Mastich 

„ Pearls 

Chest  Protectors  . . 

Cocoatina,  Schweitzer’s 
Cod  Liver  Oil  . . . 

„ „ Aromatic 

Coffee,  Dandelion  . 

Corns,  Bunions,  and  Warts,  Spec 

for 

Dentifrice,  Camphorated  Antiseptic 

„ for  Artificial  Teeth 

„ Matico.  . . . 

„ Quinine  . . . 

Draught,  Aromatic  Aperient 
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Levigated  Charcoal,  Fine  Willow  . 

Liquor  Taraxaci 

Lotion,  Erasmus  Wilson’s 

„ Sir  C.  Locock’s  .... 

„ The  Eye 

Lozenges,  Acid,  Ipecacuanha  . . 

„ Calomel 

„ Delectable 

„ Grey  Powder  .... 

„ Iceland  Moss  and  Marsh- 
mallow   

„ Levigated  Pure  Willow . 

„ Soda  and  Ginger  . . . 

„ Tannin 

Magnesia,  Effervescing  Citrate  of  . 

„ Fluid 

Manna 

Marrow  Cream 

„ on 
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TWINBERROW’S 

DANDELION,  CHAMOMILE,  AND  RHUBARB  PILLS, 

AN  EFFECTUAL  CUBE  FOE 

INDIGESTION,  AND  ALL  STOMACH  COMPLAINTS  AND  LIVER 

AFFECTIONS. 

In  cases  of  constipation  they  never  fail  in  producing  a healthy  and  permanent 
action  of  the  howels,  so  that  in  a short  time  APERIENTS  will  not  be  required. 

INDIGESTION  is  a weakness  or  want  of  power  in  the  stomach  to  convert  what 
we  take  into  healthy  matter;  from  it  proceeds  nearly  all  the  diseases  to  which  we 
are  liable;  pain  after  eating  a meal,  distension  of  the  stomach,  heartburn,  acidity, 
and  an  unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth — these  are  some  of  the  consequences ; but 
whatever  they  may  be,  they  are  all  occasioned  by  the  food  becoming  a burthen 
rather  than  a support  of  the  stomach,  and  in  all  stages  the  medicine  most  wanted 
is  that  which  will  afford  speedy  and  effectual  assistance  to  the  digestive  organs,  and 
give  energy  to  the  Nervous  system.  To  effect  so  desirable  an  object,  the  Dandelion, 
Chamomile,  and  Rhubarb  Pills  can,  with  the  greatest  confidence,  be  recommended ; 
and  experience  has  afforded  the  most  ample  proof  that  they  possess  all  the  fine 
aromatic  and  stomachic  virtues  for  which  Chamomile  Flowers  have  been  so  justly 
esteemed,  united  with  other  vegetable  preparations  equally  valuable,  which,  when 
combined,  possess  properties  peculiarly  suitable  for  indigestion  or  stomach  complaints. 
This  particular  preparation  of  Dandelion  has  an  efficient  action  on  the  liver,  so 
that  mercurials  can  be  avoided.  They  may  he  taken  by  persons  at  any  age,  and 
under  any  circumstances,  without  inconvenience. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Major-Gen.  Fitzgerald,  lull  Light  Cavalry,  Bengal. 

“ Your  Dandelion,  Chamomile,  and  Rhubarb  Pills  agree  with  me  admirably,  and  I recommend 
you  to  appoint  an  agent  for  this  Presidency.” 

From  Scott,  Thompson  & Co.,  Chemists,  Calcutta. 

“ tVe  have  lately  received  several  communications  from  our  friends  in  this  country  favourable 
to  the  reputation  of  your  Dandelion,  Chamomile,  and  Rhubarb  Pills,  and  as  we  think  they  would 
find  a ready  sale,  send  to  us  twenty-four  dozen  boxes  to  begin  with.” 

ORANGE  AND  LEMON-PEEL  FLAVOURED  CASTOR  OIL. 

In  recommending  these  preparations,  W.  T.  begs  to  state  that  they  have  many 
advantages  over  the  common  castor  oil,  and  that  in  the  process  of  preparing  them, 
the  virtues  of  the  oil  are  not  in  the  least  diminished ; it  is  so  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
that  the  most  fastidious  can  take  it  without  the  least  apprehension  of  its  having  a 
nauseating  effect  on  the  stomach ; on  the  contrary,  it  will  he  found  most  grateful. 
For  children  it  is  an  invaluable  preparation,  the  flavour  of  the  oil  being  so  exceed- 
ingly  pleasant,  that  they  take  it  without  the  least  reluctance. 

BLOXHAM’S  ANTIBILIOUS  AND  LIVER  PILLS. 

These  pills  are  prepared  from  the  prescription  of  Mr.  Bloxham,  of  Halesowen, 
Worcestershire,  a surgeon  of  eminence,  who  ordered  the  same  form  of  medicine  so 
often,  and  with  such  decided  effect,  that  W.  Twinbcrrow  requested  the  favour  of 
being  allowed  to  give  it  publicity. 

They  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  those  who  suffer  from  a diseased  or 
inactive  liver,  and  hence  all  the  attendant  miseries  of  bilious  affections,  such  as  pain 
in  the  side  and  under  the  shoulder-blades,  &c.  &c. 
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AROMATIC  BLACK  DRAUGHT. 

A most  agreeable  form  for  administering  this  usually  nauseous  draught.  It  is  an 
admirable  domestic  medicine,  and  may  be  had  recourse  to  in  all  cases  with  safety, 
in  the  absence  of  a medical  man.  It  will  keep  good  for  any  length  of  time. 

TWINBERROW’S 

IMPROVED  EFFERVESCING  CITRATE  OE  MAGNESIA. 

This  agreeable  preparation  will  be  found  the  most  convenient  and  efficacious  as  an 
aperient  in  all  cases  of  habitual  costiveness;  or  as  a remedy  for  heartburn,  acidity 
of  the  stomach,  and  cutaneous  eruptions,  it  may  be  taken  in  smaller  doses  with  equal 
advantage.  Being  comparatively  tasteless,  it  may  be  given  to  children  who  frequently 
refuse  the  usual  aperients. 

The  effervescent  qualities  of  this  light  aud  elegant  preparation  are  retained  in  the 
highest  degree  by  its  granular  form ; thereby  sustaining  its  sparkling  appearance  as 
well  as  rendering  it  the  more  palatable  as  a saline  draught.  It  will  be  found  highly 
advantageous  for  travellers  in  tropical  climates,  as  it  will  retain  its  qualities  unim- 
paired for  any  length  of  time. 

VERITABLE  BAUME  DE  VIE, 

A MILD  APERIENT,  TONIC,  AND  DIGESTIVE  MIXTURE. 

This  is  a mild  remedy  where  a warm  and  stomachic  aperient  is  required,  which  is 
often  the  case  in  hysterical  and  hypochondriacal  affections,  and  in  certain  spasmodic 
disorders  where  the  bowels  have  become  torpid.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  persons 
subject  to  habitual  costiveness,  indigestion,  debility  of  stomach,  flatulence,  and 
torpid  liver,  &c. ; in  most  cases  obviating  the  use  of  mercury. 

Dose. — One,  two,  or  three  tablespoonfuls. 

TWINBERROW’S  PATENT  SEIDLITZ  POWDERS, 

PREPARED  FROM  A CORRECT  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  GERMAN  SPRINGS. 

Directions. — Dissolve  in  a tumbler,  three  parts  full  of  cold  water,  the  contents  of 
one  of  the  white  papers ; when  dissolved,  add  the  contents  of  one  of  the  blue 
papers ; stir,  and  drink  whilst  effervescing. 

It  is  a fact  well  known  to  men  of  science,  that  when  a liquid,  containing  various 
saline  matters  in  solution,  is  concentrated  by  evaporation,  the  different  salts  have  a 
tendency  to  become  deposited  in  the  state  of  crystals,  according  to  the  solubility 
of  each  particular  kind  of  salt;  and  this  peculiarity  is  taken  advantage  of  by 
chemists,  to  effect  a perfect  separation  of  each  kind  from  a combination  of  salts.  A 
due  consideration  of  these  circumstances  led  to  the  original  invention  of  the  process 
by  which  W.  T.  commenced  his  preparation  of  Seidlitz  salts,  which,  he  begs  to 
state,  has  given  universal  satisfaction  to  the  medical  profession,  and  a decided  pre- 
ference by  those  who  have  taken  them,  for  their  agreeable,  refreshing  eflect. 
They  will  be  found,  in  a most  perfect  degree,  to  possess  every  virtue  of  the  saline 
waters  at  the  spring,  but  in  a concentrated  state  as  regards  the  aperient  property. 

TWINBERROW’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

OF  EXTRA  STRENGTH. 

The  great  advantages  of  this  preparation  are,  that  being  in  a FLUID  state,  yet 
possessing  all  the  properties  of  magnesia  in  general  use,  it  is  not  liable  to  form 
dangerous  concretions  in  the  bowels ; it  corrects  acidity  and  heartburn  effectually, 
without  injuring  the  coats  of  the  stomach;  it  prevents  the  food  of  INFANTS  from 
turning  SOUR,  and  in  all  cases  it  acts  as  an  agreeable  aperient. 

Duse. — Half  a wineglassful  two  or  three  times  a day.  Children  or  delicate 
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females,  one  or  two  tabluspoonfuls  frequently,  alone,  or  mixed  with  a little  water, 
sweetened. 

*#*  A teaspoonful  of  the  acidulated  lemon  syrup  mixed  with  the  solution,  makes 
the  most  delightful  of  saline  draughts,  and  materially  increases  the  aperient  quality. 

FLUID  CONFECTION  OF  SENNA. 

A mild  and  agreeable  aperient,  possessing  all  the  well-known  properties  of  lenitive 
electuary  in  a liquid  form. 

Dose. — One  or  two  dessertspoonfuls  at  bedtime,  or  early  in  the  morning,  with 
or  without  water. 

SUPERIOR  FLAVOURED  GINGERBREAD  NUTS, 

COMBINED  WITH  AN  ALKALI  AND  AN  APERIENT. 

These  Exquisitely-Flavoured  Alkaline  Aperient  Gingerbread  Nuts 
are  composed  of  the  active  principle  of  the  Senna  Leaf,  deprived  of  all  its  unpleasant 
taste  and  griping  effect ; they  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  children  of  twelve  months 
old,  and  upwards,  as  an  effectual  and  pleasant  aperient ; and  for  adults  of  a costive 
and  flatulent  habit  they  are  unequalled.  They  are  strongly  recommended  for 
their  efficacy,  simplicity,  and  agreeable  flayour. 

CONCENTRATED  SWEET  INFUSION  OF  SENNA, 

Deprived  of  all  its  griping  qualities  and  combined  with  manna,  the  smallness  of  the 
dose  required  rendering  it  most  suitable  for  children  and  delicate  invalids. 

The  high  reputation  it  has  already  gained  fully  testify  that  it  is  devoid  of  all 
unpleasant  taste,  that  it  does  not  cause  griping,  and  that  its  operation  is  certain 
and  uniform.  For  adults  the  dose  will  be  from  three  to  four  drachms ; and  the 
great  convenience  of  this  preparation  will  here  be  manifest  to  every  practitioner, 
who,  by  simply  diluting  this  quantity  to  an  ounce  and  a half,  can  immediately  pro- 
duce a most  efficacious  aperient  draught,  and  one  likewise  very  agreeable  to  his  patient. 

For  children  it  is  most  useful,  especially  as  they  take  it  so  readily.  The  medium 
dose  for  them  is  one  drachm ; more  or  less  in  proportion  to  age.  It  need  only  be 
added  that  this  preparation  is  purely  what  it  professes  to  be,  a Concentrated  Essence 
of  Senna  with  Manna,  and  as  it  contains  no  other  drug  whatever,  it  may  be 
administered  indiscriminately,  and  without  fear. 

TWINBERROW’S  FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  RHUBARB. 

A very  useful  and  agreeable  preparation  containing  all  the  active  properties  of  the 
finest  root, — either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  sweet  essence  of  senna,  it  forms 
a very  excellent  aperient.  In  all  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  administer  rhubarb, 
this  form  will  be  found  the  most  convenient,  agreeable,  and  efficacious. 

BAEL  PRESERVE,  OR  JELLY, 

PREPARED  FROM  THE  FRUIT  OF  THE  AGLE  MARMELOS. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  Bael  (as  a remedial  agent)  in  this  country,  its 
value  in  allaying  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  its  assistance  to  those 
suffering  from  impaired  digestion,  has  not  been  overrated  when  used  in  the  form 
either  of  decoction,  or  extract  in  pills. 

This  preparation,  the  Preserved  Jelly,  when  eaten  at  meals  as  marmalade, 
relieves  that  habitual  constipation  (without  inconvenience)  from  which  thousands 
suffer,  and  at  the  same  time  removes,  or  rather  prevents,  flatulence,  and  assists 
digestion. 

The  quantity  usually  taken  is  from  one  to  two  tablespoonfuls  on  bread  or  toast 
at  breakfast  or  in  the  evening ; but  each  person  must  regulate  the  quantity  to  his 
own  peculiar  case. 
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TWINBERROW’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

These  pills  may  he  relied  upon  as  the  most  safe  and  efficacious  preparation  for 
the  above  complaints. 

W.  T.  can  only  say  they  rarely,  if  ever,  fail  in  affording  speedy  relief  without  at 
all  impairing  the  state  of  the  stomach,  or  in  any  way  producing  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  constitution;  the  ingredients  being  of  that  simple  character,  it  was  a matter 
of  surprise  to  the  physician  (who  for  many  years  prescribed  them)  how  such  extra- 
ordinary effects  could  be  produced  from  so  innocent  a combination. 

These  pills  may  be  had  recourse  to  in  all  stages  of  the  above  complaints ; the 
only  thing  necessary  to  be  attended  to,  is  to  take  an  active  aperient  pill  at  night, 
(such  as  Bloxham’s  pills,  with  a Seidlitz  powder  in  the  morning)  two  or  three  times 
a week. 

TWINBERROW’S  APERIENT  PILLS, 

For  general  use  in  families,  schools,  and  households.  Dose. — One,  two,  or  three  at 
bedtime.  s 

TWINBERROW'S  STOMACHIC  OR  DINNER  PILLS, 

Composed  of  rhubarb,  ginger,  and  antacids.  The  operation  of  these  pills  is  mild 
and  highly  beneficial ; they  give  tone  to  the  stomach,  and  diffuse  a general  stimulus 
throughout  the  whole  frame. 

TWINBERROW’S  APERITIVE  SEEDS. 

These  minute  and  tasteless  pills  contain  all  the  active,  yet  mild  and  innocent 
properties  of  castor  oil.  They  are  a safe  family  medicine,  alike  suitable  to  ladies  in 
the  most  delicate  circumstances,  or  to  children  who  so  much  object  to  taking  the  oil- 

DR.  GREGORY’S  STOMACHIC  POWDER. 

Prepared  from  the  original  recipe  of  the  late  Dr.  Gregory,  of  Edinburgh. 

Dose. — For  an  adult,  one  or  two  large  teaspoonfuls  taken  at  bedtime  or  early  in 
the  morning  in  common  or  peppermint  water. 

CHOICE  SELECTED  MANNA, 

Of  the  finest  quality,  in  boxes. 

VEGETABLE  APERIENT  BON-BONS, 

Very  agreeable  and  mild  in  their  action. 

GREY  POWDER  AND  CALOMEL  LOZENGES, 

Of  different  strengths,  and  free  from  unpleasant  taste. 

ORANGE  QUININE  WINE. 

An  elegant  and  grateful  bitter,  which  may  be  taken  with  much  benefit  by  invalids 
recovering  from  such  diseases  as  have  reduced  the  strength  of  the  constitution. 

W.  TWINBERROW  RECOMMENDS  WITH  CONFIDENCE  HIS 

COD  LIVER  OIL. 

In  consequence  of  its  not  undergoing  any  purifying  process,  its  medicinal  qualities 
cannot  be  affected.  That  it  may  now  be  relied  upon  as  a valuable  remedy,  experience 
has  fully  proved  beyond  all  doubt;  but  the  great  objection  to  its  general  use  has 
been  its  disagreeable  flavour,  few  invalids  being  able  to  retain  it,  which  objection 
has  been  overcome  in  this  preparation,  in  consequence  of  the  delicacy  observed  in 
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preparing  it,  the  attention  paid  whilst  the  LITERS  are  under  the  influence  of  heat, 
and  the  great  caution  exercised  in  obtaining  them  quite  eresh. 

IN  CASES  WHERE  IT  IS  OBJECTED  TO,  W.  T.  BEGS  TO  RECOMMEND  HIS 

AROMATIC  COD  LIVER  OIL, 

Which  is  really  agreeable  to  take,  and  its  medicinal  effects  in  no  way  affected  by 
the  addition. 

SOLUTION  OR  ESSENCE  OF  QUININE. 

Directions  for  Use. — Four  tablespoonfuls  may  be  added  to  a bottle  of  good 
Madeira  or  sherry  wine,  and  a wineglassful  of  the  mixture  taken  once  or  twice 
a day.  Should  wine,  however,  disagree,  a teaspoonful  of  the  solution  may  be  taken 
in  a wineglassful  of  cold  water  twice  a day. 

T WINBERROW  S TONIC  BITTER. 

Prepared  from  the  rind  of  the'  Seville  orange,  recommended  as  the  best  vehicle 
for  the  administration  of  cod  liyee  oil. 

TWINBERROW’S  COMPOUND  AROMATIC  PILLS  OF  STEEL. 

In  chronic  cases,  no  medicine  has  been  found  more  efficacious  than  steel  ; 
when  chemically  prepared  it  gives  tone  to  the  relaxed  fibres  and  strengthens  the 
whole  system,  and,  by  promoting  a genial  warmth,  exhilarates  the  animal  spirits. 

These  pills  are  deemed  an  important  remedy  for  all  complaints  wherein  the  use 
of  steel  is  necessary.  As  a general  tonic,  they  stand  unequalled,  and  are  very 
extensively  recommended  to  delicate  females,  and  are  attended  with  decidedly 
beneficial  results. 

LIQUOR  BELiE. 

Prepared  from  the  unripe  fruit  of  the  aogle  marmelos,  by  a process  whereby  the 
whole  of  the  medicinal  properties  are  obtained  in  a very  convenient  and  portable 
form. 

Dose. — In  violent  cases  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea,  three  teaspoonfuls  every  two 
or  three  hours ; in  milder  attacks,  the  same  dose  three  or  four  times  a day. 

For  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  two  teaspoonsfuls  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  In  attacks  of  flatus  and  distension  of  the  stomach  after  eating,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls after  each  meal. 

TWINBERROW’S  ESSENCE  OF  WORMWOOD. 

The  medical  effects  of  wormwood  have  lately  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  profession  by  several  of  our  most  eminent  practitioners,  as  a tonic  possessing 
very  peculiar  and  desirable  properties,  which  BARK  and  its  preparations,  such  as 
QUININE,  & c.,  and  any  other  tonic,  do  not  possess.  The  preparation  of  worm- 
wood hitherto  introduced  has  been  the  infusion ; there  are  many  objections  to  this, 
in  consequence  of  the  boiling  water  extracting  so  much  extraneous  matter,  which 
frequently  disagrees  with  the  stomach,  and  more  frequently  destroys  the  pure 
medicinal  properties  of  the  plant  itself. 

W.  Twinberrow,  in  introducing  his  ESSENCE  OF  WORMWOOD  to  the 
notice  of  those  suffering  from  general  debility,  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  dys- 
peptic, nervous,  gouty  affections  (having  previously  submitted  it  to  many  medical 
gentlemen,  whose  unqualified  sanction,  after  prescribing  it,  he  obtained),  begs  to 
say  it  is  totally  different  in  effect  to  every  other  tonic ; it  is  neither  astringent  nor 
stimulant,  neither  does  it  affect  the  head,  but  has  a tendency  to  promote  the  action, 
of  the  bowels,  and  a permanent  effect  may  at  all  times  be  relied  on. 
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A medical  gentleman  in  extensive  practice  has  been  pleased  to  say  : “ I consider 
it  far  superior  to  any  other  tonic  I ever  applied  in  cases  of  debility,  attended  by  a 
costive  liabit  and  irritability  of  the  stomach ; it  is  the  very  medicine  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  counteracting  such  symptoms.  From  what  I have  seen  of  its  effects  I 
consider  it  a remedy  of  the  greatest  efficacy,  and  have  not  the  least  doubt  it  will  be 
found  so  by  every  medical  practitioner.” 

FLUID  EXTRACT,  OR  CONCENTRATED  DECOCTION  OF 

SARSAPARILLA  AND  DANDELION  COMBINED, 

Combining  in  a convenient  form  the  essential  properties  of  both  plants.  Dr. 
Johnson  says  : “ This  preparation  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  in  emaciated  constitu- 
tions, and  is  strongly  recommended  to  those  whose  constitutions  have  been  injured 
by  residence  in  hot  climates.” 

VIN  DE  QUINQUINA,  OR  PERUVIAN  BARK  WINE. 

Prepared  with  Bordeaux,  Malaga,  or  Madeira  wines ; an  excellent  and  agreeable 
tonic,  much  resorted  to  on  the  Continent. 

DAUN’S  CARMINATIVE  MIXTURE, 

Is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  desirable  family  medicines  for  diarrhoea  attended 
with  griping  pains  and  Asiatic  cholera.  It  never  fails  to  give  instant  relief  by 
following  the  directions  on  each  bottle,  and  is  a medicine  for  cholera  which  can  be 
relied  on. 

TWINBERROW’S  LIQUOR  TARAXACI, 

Is  a solution  of  all  the  medicinal  properties  of  dandelion. 

One  ounce  of  this  solution  is  equal  to  three  drachms  of  the  pure  extract. 
(Although  this  is  much  stronger  than  a similar  preparation,  which  has  been  for 
some  time  deservedly  held  in  repute,  W.  T.  contends  the  strength  of  his  Liquor  is 
not  greater  than  it  should  be  to  produce  a decided  effect  in  a reasonable  time,  in 
which  opinion  he  is  borne  out  by  high  authority.) 

FLUID  EXTRACT  OF  SARSAPARILLA, 

CAREFULLY  PREPARED  FROM  THE  BEST  JAMAICA  ROOT. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  of  which  are  equal  to  a pint  of  the  decoction  made  by  the 
usual  troublesome  and  tedious  process. 

It  is  well  known  that  sarsaparilla  sweetens  the  blood,  improves  a bad  habit  of 
body,  and  by  giving  the  cutaneous  vessels  a healthy  and  regular  action,  removes 
that  disposition  to  erysipelas,  inflammation,  and  those  affections  resembling  it,  from 
which  so  many  persons  periodically  suffer,  and  that  it  also  frees  the  system  from 
what  may  be  termed  the  sequel®  of  a mercurial  course.  When  taken  in  the  spring 
and  fall  of  the  year,  as  an  alterative  medicine,  it  will  be  found  to  impart  that 
stamina  to  the  constitution  which  is  indicated  by  firmness  of  flesh,  regularity  of 
appetite,  and  freshness  of  the  complexion. 

EFFERVESCING  CARBONATE  OF  IRON, 

AN  ELEGANT  FORM  OF  CHALYBEATE. 

Prepared  agreeably  to  the  form  of  Tiiomas  Skinner,  M.D.,  Liverpool. 

Believing  that  the  protocarbonate  of  iron,  even  in  a solid  state,  is  one  of  the  best 
preparations  we  can  administer  in  the  thousand  and  one  diseased  conditions  in 
which  chalybeates  prove  useful,  and  that  its  present  officinal  preparations  are  inca- 
pable of  preserving  it  from  decomposition  for  any  reasonable  length  of  time,  I have 
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long  thought  it  a desideratum  to  obtain  it  nascent,  and  in  a soluble  form,  at  the 
time  of  indigestion.  I am  now  happy  to  state  that,  after  a great  deal  of  trouble 
and  experimenting,  both  by  myself  and  various  experienced  chemists,  I have,  at 
last,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  protoearbonate  in  the  permanent  and  elegant  form 
of  an  effervescing  granular  powder. 

Physical  and  other  Properties. — When  the  above  is  carefully  prepared,  it  has 
all  the  appearance  of  the  popular  and  well-known  granular  effervescent  citrate  of 
magnesia,  with  the  addition  of  a slight  yellowish  green  tint.  Every  drachm  and  a 
half  contains  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron,  which,  with  a complement  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  is  certain  to  produce,  in  a state  of  solution,  four  grains  of  nascent  proto- 
carbonate  of  iron.  At  the  same  time  there  is  developed  a tartrate,  with  a little 
citrate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  which  is,  if  anything,  an  advantage,  as  they  act  the 
part  of  a very  gentle  saline  aperient,  obviating  the  usual  astringent  effect  of  prepa- 
rations of  iron,  as  well  as  the  too  frequent  constipation  attending  cases  requiring 
chalybeates,  particularly  amongst  females.  The  taste  of  it  depends  very  much  upon 
the  amount  of  dilution.  When  taken  in  the  dose  and  manner  hereinafter  recom- 
mended, the  taste  is  that  of  a mild,  sparkling,  and  refreshing  chalybeate. 

After  the  effervescence  subsides,  a perfectly  clear,  light-green  solution  remains, 
which,  if  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  becomes  a deeper  green  colour  on  the 
surface,  gradually  increasing  from  above  downwards,  and  floating  like  a cloud  upon 
the  upper  stratum  of  the  liquid.  This  appearance  was  at  first  mistaken  for  oxida- 
tion, but  the  more  correct  explanation  seems  to  be  that  it  is  the  carbonate  of  iron 
which  was  retained  in  solution  by  excess  of  cai-bonic  acid  gas ; that,  as  the  excess 
escapes  from  the  surface,  the  carbonate  separates  from  the  solution  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  cloud,  and  becomes  ultimately  precipitated  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable 
powder.  So  far  as  permanency  is  concerned,  the  preparation  has  stood  the  test  of 
several  months,  and  it  now  remains  as  good  as  the  day  when  it  was  made. 

Dose,  Uses,  Mode  of  Administration,  Sfc. — The  dose  is  a teaspoonful,  more  or 
less  (about  a drachm  or  a drachm  and  a half),  twice  or  thrice  a day,  in  half  a 
tumbler  or  more  of  water,  an  hour  after,  between  meals,  or  upon  an  empty  stomach, 
as  is  found  most  suitable.  Dilution,  within  reasonable  bounds,  increases  the  tolerance 
of  the  remedy  and  favours  its  therapeutic  action.  It  may  be  drank  during  the 
action  of  effervescence,  but  it  seems  to  me  preferable  immediately  after  it  subsides. 
When  a prolonged  course  of  iron  is  required,  this  preparation  will  never  take  the 
place  of  the  protosulphate,  the  iodide,  or  the  sesquichloride ; but  where  a moderate 
course  of  a few  days,  or  a week  or  two,  is  necessary,  it  will  be  well  borne  by  the 
stomach.  It  is  not  only  well  borne,  but  it  seems  to  produce  a much  more  manifest 
chalybeate  effect  within  a given  time  and  in  a smaller  dose,  than  any  other  prepa- 
ration of  iron  with  which  I have  had  experience. 

In  facial  or  other  forms  of  neuralgia,  arising  from  anaemia  or  other  cause  re- 
lievable  by  iron,  and  particularly  if  the  bowels  are  at  all  torpid,  a few  doses  often 
act  like  a specific.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  continued  after  the  pain  disappears, 
so  as  entirely  to  remove  the  condition  upon  which  the  neuralgia  depends.  I may 
remark  that  the  quantity  of  iron,  and  the  aperient  effect,  might  be  doubled  if 
required ; the  present  proportions,  however,  have  been  found  by  experience  to  be 
the  best  for  ordinary  purposes. — British  Medical  Journal,  June  11th. 

GRANULATED  EFFERVESCING  VICHY  SALTS, 

FOR  THE  IMMEDIATE  PRODUCTION  OF  VICHY  WATER,  IN  AN 
ELEGANT  AND  REFRESHING  STATE. 

Prepared  from  salts  imported  by  the  Vichy  Waters  Company,  direct  from  the 
Springs. 

Dose. — A teaspoonful  in  a small  tumbler  of  water. 

t 2 
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GRANULATED 

EFFERVESCING  CITRATE  OF  CINCHONINE  AND  IRON, 

AN  AGREEABLE,  REFRESHING  TONIC,  WHERE  QUININE  DISAGREES. 

Dose. — A teaspoonful. 


CONCENTRATED  PERUVIAN  BARK, 

ONE  DRACHM  IS  EQUAL  TO  ONE  OUNCE  OF  THE  FINEST  BARK, 

And  may  be  given  with  acids,  alkalies,  and  tinctures,  in  water. 

Dose. — From  five  to  ten  grains. 

The  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark  have  long  been  appreciated,  and  largely  pre- 
scribed in  medicine.  On  account  of  its  bulk,  different  kinds  of  preparations  have 
been  suggested  and  introduced.  Quinine  stands  most  prominent  amongst  them, 
and  may  be  called  the  most  essential  part  of  cinchona  barks. 

In  many  cases  Continental  and  other  medical  men  prefer  cinchonine  and  its 
salts;  others,  decoctions  and  extracts ; and  again,  others  syrups  and  liquors;  but 
none  of  these  preparations  will  ever  represent  the  whole  of  the  properties  of  the 
Peruvian  Bark. 

This  Concentrated  Preparation  alone  possesses  all  the  properties  of  the  best 
Peruvian  Bark  ; it  therefore  combines  the  action  of  Quinine,  Cinchonine,  Quin- 
iodine,  Quinidine,  Kinic  Acid,  and  other  educts. 

TWINBERROW'S  LEVIGATED  PURE  WILLOW  CHARCOAL, 

Purified  and  properly  manufactured,  is  well  known  to  the  Faculty  to  possess  im- 
portant properties,  and  to  be  a safe,  agreeable,  and  effective  remedy  for  many  very 
troublesome  and  distressing  maladies  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Willow  Charcoal  Powder,  in  doses  varying  from  one-third  to  a teaspoonful, 
taken  in  a little  water,  or  wrapped  in  wafer  paper,  after  each  meal,  has  been  for 
a long  period  a favourite  remedy  in  America,  the  Indies,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  for  nervous  dyspepsia  and  other  painful  disorders  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  It  promotes  digestion,  and  prevents  flatus  from  over-distending  the 
stomach,  thus  affording  a weak  stomach  every  chance  of  recovering  a healthy  tone 
and  action. 

“ In  nervous  affections  of  the  stomach  anil  bowels— in  those  complaints  which  are  so  prevalent, 
and  attended  with  so  much  pain  and  inconvenience,  but  which  do  not  confine  the  sufferers  to 
their  bed,  such  as  weight  and  uneasiness  after  eating,  nervousness  from  laborious  digestion, 
dyspepsia,  pain  in  the  chest,  waterbrash,  &c.,  for  each  of  these  disorders  the  powder  of  charcoal 
is  most  effectual  in  relieving  pain,  restoring  the  digestive  powers,  improving  the  appetite,  and 
enabling  the  stomach  to  bear  food.” — Dr.  Belloc , Surgeon-Major  in  the  French  Army. 

“ The  medicinal  value  of  prepared  willow  charcoal  ( Cnrbo  Ligni  Suligus ) was  fully  ascertained 
by  army  medical  officers  during  the  last  war  in  the  Mediterranean  and  West  Indies.  It  proved 
a valuable  remedy  in  dyspepsia,  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  acute  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  ; 
and  as  the  organs  and  membranous  tissues  affected  in  the  two  last-named  diseases  are  the  same 
which  cholera  attacks,  it  may  be  inferred  from  analogy  that  charcoal  will  be  beneficial  in  that 
most  formidable  malady." — Extract  from  Dr.  Borland's  (.Inspector  of  Hospitals)  Letter  to  the  Board 
of  Health. 

Dr.  Borland  further  states— “ That  many  persons  not  positively  valetudinary,  nor  foregoing 
their  ordinary  occupations,  but  suffering  annoyance  from  indigestion,  flatulence,  nausea,  un- 
pleasant tuste  in  the  palate,  and  offensive  odour  in  the  breath,  have  to  his  knowledge  been  entirely 
relieved  from  all  these  gastric  evils  by  the  use  of  small  doses  of  charcoal  powder.” 

TWINBERROW’S 

LEVIGATED  PURE  WILLOW  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES, 

FLAVOURED  WITH  ORANGE  FLOWER  WATER. 
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PAINS  AZYMES,  OR  FRENCH  WAFERS, 

In  which  the  most  nauseous  powder,  pill,  or  electuary,  can  he  taken  without 

being  tasted. 

Directions  for  TIse. — Having  previously  moistened  the  Wafer  with  water,  place 
the  medicine  to  he  taken  in  the  centre,  and  draw  up  the  edges  of  the  Wafer,  over 
it ; this  can  then  be  taken  with  ease. 

PURE  SPIRIT  OF  SAL  VOLATILE. 

W.  T.  begs  to  observe  that  his  Sal  Volatile  is  a pure  neutral  carbonate,  and 
although  not  possessing  the  powerful  pungent  property  of  much  that  is  introduced, 
yet  produces  more  medicinal  effects.  The  usual  method  of  making  it  pungent  is 
by  the  addition  of  Strong  Liquor  Ammonia,  the  great  objection  to  which  is  its 
very  caustic  property,  instead  of  acting  as  an  agreeable  cordial  stimulant  and 
anti-spasmodic. 

CAMPHORATED  SPIRIT  OF  SAL  VOLATILE. 

In  all  cases  where  Sal  Volatile  is  given,  it  is  universally  acknowledged  by  the 
medical  profession  that  its  effect  is  greatly  increased  if  taken  in  camphor  julep. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  unique  preparation  is,  that  by  adding  it  to  water  the 
camphor  julep  is  simultaneously  formed  with  sal  volatile  in  solution. 

AROMATIC  CORDIAL  GINGER,  WITH  ORANGE  PEEL. 

This  agreeable  preparation  possesses  all  the  properties  of  the  finest  Jamaica 
ginger  and  orange  peel  combined. 

Dose. — Two  tablespoonfuls  alone,  or  mixed  with  a little  warm  or  cold  water  if 
more  agreeable. 

CONCENTRATED  ESSENCE  OF  JAMAICA  GINGER. 

Prepared  from  the  finest  Jamaica  Ginger,  aud  possessing  all  the  aromatic 
qualities  of  that  drug,  so  valuable  to  gouty  constitutions,  flatulent  and  spasmodic 
affections  of  the  stomach,  indigestion,  &c. 

TWINBERROW’S  POWDERED  JAMAICA  GINGER. 

This  Powder  is  ground  from  the  finest  Jamaica  Ginger,  the  fibres  being  sepa- 
rated from  it,  leaving  the  farina  only,  which  will  be  found  very  pungent  and 
aromatic. 

TWINBERROW’S  CONCENTRATED  ESSENCE  OF  CAMPHOR, 

FOR  MAKING  CAMPHOR  JULEP. 

This  preparation  allays  and  calms  nervous  irritability,  exhilarates  without  raising 
the  pulse  or  heating  the  constitution,  produces  refreshing  sleep  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  body  when  opium  fails,  and  warms  and  comforts  the  stomach.  A 
safe  and  efficacious  antispasmodic  draught  may  be  made  with  fifteen  drops  of 
the  solution  of  camphor,  and  thirty  drops  of  sal  volatile  in  a wineglassful  of 
warm  water. 


CHLOROFORM  PEARLS, 

A CERTAIN,  SAFE,  AND  EFFECTUAL  PREVENTATIVE  OF  SEA-SICKNESS. 
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RENNET  WINE, 

A NEW  PREPARATION  OF  PEPSINE, 

PREPARED  PROM  THE  GASTRIC  JUICE  OP  THE  CALF’S  STOMACH. 

The  process  for  this  Preparation  is  founded  upon  the  observations  of  Dr.  Ellis. 
Instead,  however,  of  digesting  the  calf’s  stomach  in  the  wine,  as  recommended,  the 
Pepsine  is  first  eliminated,  and  then  in  the  pure  state  dissolved  in  the  menstruum. 
Thus  prepared,  it  is  an  agreeable,  slightly  acidulous  wine,  which  retains  its  activity 
unimpaired,  and  a teaspoonful  of  which  contains  a dose  of  Pepsine,  in  a form  that 
will  be  palatable  to  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

To  the  physiologist  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  should  be  given  after  or  during 
and  not  before  meals.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  explain  the  operation  of  this  small 
quantity,  when  we  consider  the  large  supply  of  the  gastric  secretion  required  for 
the  thorough  digestion  of  an  ordinary  meal.  The  action  is  probably  due  to  those 
indirect  chemical  changes  called  catalytic  transformations,  which  some  organic  sub- 
stances, by  then-  mere  presence  and  contact,  induce  in  each  other  and  in  other 
proximate  principles.  Thus  the  conversion  of  a small  portion  of  food  in  the  stomach 
into  healthy  albuminose  by  this  small  quantity  of  sound  gastric  juice  may  induce 
the  same  healthy  action  throughout  the  contents  of  the  stomach  during  the  entire 
process  of  digestion.  It  is  at  least  equally  difficult  to  explain  the  action  and  rapid 
extension  of  ferments  generally  in  their  appropriate  solutions.  I have  often  been 
forcibly  struck  by  the  magical  effect  of  the  dose  in  removing  offensive  odonr  from 
the  breath  of  young  persons — a distressing  symptom  sometimes  aggravated  rather 
than  relieved  by  purgative  medicines,  and  I may  also  mention  that  in  one  of  these 
cases  cod-liver  oil  was*' easily  tolerated  afterwards,  though  never  before. 

That  a supply  of  good  gastric  juice  to  the  stomach,  after  its  reception  of  food,  is 
indispensable  for  healthy  gastric  digestion,  is  a truth  that  needs  but  little  comment. 
Defect  in  quality  of  this  fluid  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  frequent  starting 
points,  often  overlooked  as  such,  of  many  diseases  which  surely,  though  it  may  be 
slowly,  undermine  the  constitution  and  shorten  fife.  Few  of  us  are  entirely  exempt 
from  some  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  unhealthiness  in  this  secretion.  Acid 
eructations,  gastralgia,  thirst,  foul  tongue,  vertigo,  headache,  and  nausea,  are,  under 
the  name  of  dyspepsia,  among  the  commonest  affections  treated  by  medical  men  in 
themselves  and  others : and  the  consciousness  of  the  want  of  some  substitute  or  cor- 
rective, better  than  any  our  present  Pharmacopoeia  can  offer,  has  led  to  the  very  ex- 
tensive trial  of  a costly  preparation,  still  prescribed  pretty  largely,  under  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  contains  the  active  principle  of  the  gastric  juice.  Of  the  preparation, 
called  pepsine,  I (Mr.  Ellis)  can  only  say  that,  having  tried  it  more  than  once,  I have 
failed  to  discern  its  utility. 

About  two  years  since,  failing  to  obtain  benefit  from  ordinary  pepsine,  I had  re- 
course to  the  direct  preparation  of  a solution  of  gastric  juice  from  the  calfs  stomach  ; 
and  I have  found  the  result  so  gratifying,  its  effect  in  gastric  derangements  so  satis- 
factory and  remarkable,  both  in  my  own  hands  and  in  those  of  several  medical 
friends  to  whom  I recommended  it,  that  I wish  to  communicate  it  to  the  profession 
more  extensively. — (Extract from  Mr.  Ellis’s  Paper  on  Pepsine.) 

ARROW-ROOT. 

The  produce  of  the  root-like  tuber  of  tbe  “ Maranta”  and 
“Tacca”  Tribes.  A decided  preference  is  given  to  Bermuda 
Arrow-Root  on  account  of  its  purity  of  flavour  and  entire 
freedom  from  any  irritating  quality;  the  sort  marked  thus — ■ 
is  the  finest  imported,  which  purchasers  will  do  well  to  observe, 
as  every  other  is  much  inferior.  As  a test,  this  Arrow-Root  will 
continue,  when  cold,  in  stiff  jelly  for  any  length  of  time,  whilst 
other  qualities  become  watery. 
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TOTJS  LES  MOIS. 

From  the  Rizome  of  species  of  “ Canna.”  This  article  may  he  said  to  be  a 
variety  of  Arrow-Root,  more  economical,  easy  of  digestion,  and  never  turns  sour 
on  the  stomach. 

TAPIOCA. 

The  fecula  of  the  root  of  the  “ Janipha  Manihot”  of  Brazil.  Its  uses  are  similar 
to  Arrow-Root,  and  is  useful  for  forming  nutritive  soups  and  puddings. 


ROBINSON’S  PATENT  BARLEY  AND  GROATS. 

Preparations  from  Barley  and  Oats.  Exceedingly  efficient  for  the  quick  and  easy 
production  of  Barley  Water,  Gruel,  &c. 


HARD’S  FARINACEOUS  FOOD. 

A preparation  from  Wheat  Flour,  analogous  to  “ Biscuit  Powder”  and  “ Tops 
and  Bottoms,”  but/izr  superior,  according  to  the  certificates  of  eminent  physicians, 
being  prepared  with  uniform  care  from  the  finest  grain  only — 


PEARL  SAGO. 

PEARL  BARLEY. 

RUSSIAN  ISINGLASS. 

EXTRACT  OF  CALVES’  FEET,  su- 
perior for  J ellies  and  Blanc-mange. 
GELATINE,  NELSON’S. 

CURRY  POWDER,  very  superior. 
CAYENNE  PEPPER. 

JAMAICA  GINGER,  picked. 


POWDERED  JAMAICA  GINGER. 
NUTMEGS,  finest. 

CLOVES. 

MACE. 

ALMONDS. 

COCOATINA,  prepared  from  Cocoa 
Nibs,  with  the  Oil  separated. 
ALMOND  FLAVOUR. 

LEMON  FLAVOUR. 


SCHWEITZER’S  COCOATINA, 

Is  deservedly  held  in  great  repute  and  highly  recommended  to  invalids  and 
children,  being  four  times  the  strength  of  any  other  Cocoa  extant,  and  free  from 
fatty  matter. 

DANDELION  COFFEE. 

An  agreeable  and  wholesome  beverage  for  breakfast  or  tea. 

Dandelion,  when  obtained  at  a proper  season  of  the  year,  is  taken  with  the 
greatest  advantage  in  all  Liver  Complaints,  and  other  Chronic  Visceral  Affections, 
Indigestion,  and  Nervous  Complaints. 

The  virtues  of  the  fresh  root,  prepared  by  W.  Twinbeeiiow’s  process,  are  deli- 
cately and  carefully  preserved  in  his  Coffee,  and  through  its  salutary  effect  and  being 
an  agreeable  substitute  for  Coffee  or  Tea,  it  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  all  who 
have  partaken  of  it,  and  is  recommended  by  the  Faculty. 

The  Dandelion  Coffee  is  used  in  the  same  proportion  as  Coffee,  and  prepared  in 
the  same  way.  Dr.  Jephson  recommends  two  parts  of  Dandelion  and  one  of  best 
Coffee,  with  sugar  and  boiling  milk  to  your  liking. 


GLUTEN  BREAD, 

Or  Bread  deprived  of  its  Saccharine  Matter,  Starch,  and  Gum ; one  pound  of  which 
contains  the  nutritive  or  nitrogenous,  or  flesh-making  principle  of  six  pounds  of  the 
best  Wheat  Bread. 

The  advantages  of  a Bread  containing  the  substance  of  which  the  Body  is 
composed  and  built  up,  deprived  of  all  its  non-nitrogenous  principle,  is  sufficiently 
evident  to  the  Medical  Profession ; hence  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  at 
our  principal  Hospitals  for  Diabetes,  Indigestion,  General  Debility  and  Loss  of 
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Muscular  Fibre  in  adults  and  children,  and  also  in  a variety  of  other  complaints 
where  the  nourishment  of  Wheat  is  required  in  its  concentrated  form,  destitute  of 
its  lieat-giving  elements,  supplying  all  the  required  nourishing  matter  most  easily 
digested,  and  assimilated  in  a compact  form,  without  the  admixture  of  other  matter 
not  needed  in  the  system. 

To  he  taken  in  the  usual  way  as  a substitute  for  ordinary  Bread. 

ACIDULATED  IPECACUANHA  LOZENGES, 

Containing  Ipecacuanha,  Gum  Arabic,  Black  Currant  Paste,  and  one  fortieth  of  a 
grain  of  Morphia  in  each  Lozenge. 

LONG-LIFE  DIGESTIVE  DINNER  TABLETS, 

Composed  of  Rhubarb,  Carbonate  of  Soda,  Ginger,  Cardamoms,  and  other 
stomachic  ingredients. 

ASTRINGENT  THORACIC  LOZENGES, 

FOR  RELAXED  THROATS, 

Invaluable  to  Public  Speakers  and  Singers,  for  bracing  up  the  vocal  organs  and 
giving  clearness  to  the  voice. 

SODA  AND  GINGER  LOZENGES, 

For  Heartburn,  Flatulency,  Acidity  and  Weakness  of  the  Stomach,  and  Digestive 
Organs. 

ICELAND  MOSS  AND  MARSHMALLOW  LOZENGES, 

An  excellent  mucilaginous  demulcent,  soothing  to  the  chest  and  throat. 


PURE  TANNIN  LOZENGES, 

PURE  TANNIN  LOZENGES,  WITH  CAYENNE. 

Well  adapted  for  the  relief  of  Throat  Affections  where  the  vocal  organs  are  re- 
laxed ; approved  of  by  Clergymen  and  Public  Singers. 

POTASH  AND  GINGER  LOZENGES. 

For  correcting  Acidity,  Heartburn,  &c. 


DELECTABLE  LOZENGES. 


Composed  of  Marshmallow,  Tolu,  Liquorice,  and  other  demulcent  and  expectorant 
ingredients. 


ANT-ACID  LOZENGES. 

BLACK  CURRANT  ditto. 
CALOMEL  LOZENGES,  one,  two, 
and  three  grains. 

CAYENNE  LOZENGES,  strong. 
CINNAMON  ditto. 

GINGER  ditto. 

GELATINE  ditto,  NELSON’S. 
IPECACUANHA  ditto. 
LAVENDER  ditto. 

LEMON  ditto.  LETTUCE  ditto. 


MAGNESIA  LOZENGES. 
MORPHIA  ditto. 

MUSK  ditto. 

OPIUM  ditto. 
PAREGORIC  ditto. 

ROSE  ditto. 

SODA  ditto. 

TOLU  ditto. 

TANNIN  ditto. 
PONTEFRACT  CAKES 
VOICE  JUJUBES. 
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TWINBERROWS  CONDENSED  GARGLE. 

This  powder  will  be  found  a most  valuable  addition  to  the  Family  Medicine 
Chest,  and  very  convenient  for  travelling,  as  it  occupies  but  little  space  and  is  very 

readily  prepared.  ..... 

Directions. — Add  a teaspoonful  to  half  a pint  of  water.  When  dissolved,  it  is 

ready  for  use. 

ANODYNE  OPODELDOC,  COMBINED  WITH  ARNICA. 

No  preparation  has  ever  been  discovered  so  effectual  as  this  Embrocation  for 
either  Chilblains  or  Rheumatism.  By  attending  to  the  directions  on  each 
bottle,  one  or  two  applications  will  invariably  and  most  effectually  subdue  all  itching 
and  inflammation  of  Chilblains,  and  for  Rheumatism  its  effects  are  equally 
beneficial  in  removing  the  pain.  For  weak  joints  it  may  be  applied  witb  the 
greatest  advantage.  , 

THE  EYE  LOTION, 

As  prescribed  by  the  late  Dr.  Lenob,  of  Graefreath,  Prussia,  Oculist  to  the  King 
of  Hanover. 

TWINBERROWS  PREVENTIVE  OF  THE  BITES  OF  INSECTS. 

This  article  is  very  successful  in  preventing  the  bites  of  mosquitoes,  bugs,  fleas,  &c.; 
it  is,  therefore,  of  great  value  to  persons  on  board  ship,  or  visiting  hot  climates, 
where  insects  abound. 

TWINBERROWS  ANTI-ERUPTION  POMADE, 

An  infallible  cure  for  all  eruptions,  whether  on  the  body  or  head,  including  ring- 
worm. 

Directions  for  Use. — For  every  description  of  Cutaneous  Affection,  gently  rub 
this  Pomade  over  the  part  affected  night  and  morning ; then  spread  a little  on 
some  linen  rag,  or  lint,  and  lay  it  over  the  anointed  part.  If  on  the  Leg,  a wet 
Bandage  should  be  worn  over  tbe  application.  For  Cutaneous  affections  of 
the  Head,  such  as  Ringwobm,  the  Pomade  should  be  well  rubbed  into  the 
Eruption. 

TWINBERROWS  CONCENTRATED  DECOCTION 

OP 

CHAMOMILE  FLOWERS  AND  POPPY  HEADS, 

FOR  FOMENTATION. 

A tablespoonful  added  to  a pint  of  hot  water  forms  the  Decoction  of  Poppies 
and  Chamomiles,  in  such  general  use  as  a fomentation. 

XREUZNACHER  BITTERN,  FOR  BATHS. 

Directions. — The  contents  of  one  bottle  may  be  used  for  an  adult,  and  gradually 
increased  according  to  tbe  severity  of  the  case  and  constitution  of  the  patient. 
Less  should  be  used  for  children.  Marine  salt  is  recommended  to  bo  added  to  the 
bath. 

As  a fomentation  in  glandular  enlargements,  for  ovarian  tumours,  or  affections  of 
a scrofulous  character,  one  part  of  Bittern  to  six  of  water  should  be  used  with 
Spongio  Piline. 
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MARINE  SALTS, 

FOR  THE  INSTANTANEOUS  PRODUCTION  OF  SEA  WATER. 

The  beneficial  results  of  sea  bathing  and  the  power  of  sea  water  as  a discutient, 
employed  either  internally  or  externally,  are  so  well  known  and  have  been  attended 
with  so  much  advantage  as  to  require  no  comment;  it  has  been  found  that 
those  beneficial  effects  are  capable  of  considerable  increase  by  concentrating  the 
saline  properties  of  the  water.  This  can  readily  be  accomplished  by  a slow  and 
careful  evaporation  as  noticed  by  E.  Schweitzer,  Esq.,  in  his  paper  on  “ Sea  Water,” 
published  in  the  ‘London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,’  No.  93,  February, 
1839 ; but  this  process,  a delicate  and  difficult  one  at  all  times,  is  perfectly  imprac- 
ticable, except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast ; persons,  therefore,  residing  inland 
are  thus  prevented  availing  themselves  of  its  use  in  many  instances  where  it  might 
be  essentially  serviceable.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  W.  TWINBERROW  with 
confidence  recommends  the  Marine  Salt,  prepared  for  him  at  Brighton,  to  the  notice 
of  the  medical  profession.  It  is  capable  of  bearing  the  most  strict  chemical  exam- 
ination, and  when  dissolved  in  soft  water  in  the  proportions  directed,  will  produce 
sea  water  as  it  exists  in  its  natural  state  in  the  British  Channel,  or  in  such  other 
degrees  of  strength  as  may  he  deemed  applicable  to  each  individual  case — such 
waters  containing  the  whole  of  the  component  parts  unchanged,  more  especially  the 
bromides  and  chlorides,  salts  so  readily  decomposed. 

A solution  of  common  or  bay  salt  is  frequently  substituted  for  sea  water,  but 
from  the  bromides  and  chlorides,  most  essential  parts,  being  wanting,  its  medicinal 
effects  cannot  be  obtained. 

DE  RHEIMS’  STIMULATING  PAPER. 

Directions. — Take  as  much  paper  as  may  be  required,  wet  the  part  affected,  and 
lay  the  polished  side  of  the  paper  next  to  the  skin. 

TWINBERROW’ S ESSENCE  OF  MUSTARD  SEED. 

A perfect  substitute  for  mustard  poultices,  without  the  trouble  of  making,  or  the 
disagreeableness  of  applying  which  is  attendant  on  the  ordinary  poultice. 

Saturate  linen  or  lint  with  the  essence,  and  apply  to  the  part  affected,  covering 
in  with  oiled  silk. 

SPECIFICS  FOR  CORNS,  BUNIONS,  AND  WARTS. 

Circular  White  Felt  Corn  and  Bunion  Plasters. 

Amadou  Corn  and  Bunion  Plasters. 

Opiated  „ ,, 

Sawyer’s  „ „ 

The  Com  Rubber  and  File. 

The  Solvent,  for  the  destruction  of  corns,  bunions,  and  warts,  without  pain  or 
inconvenience. 

Strong  Glacial  Acetic  Acid. 

THE  DESIBABLE  EFFECT  PRODUCED  BY  THE  APPLICATION  OF 

MARROW  CREAM,  OR  LIQUID  LEAMINGTON  POMADE, 

In  preventing  hair  falling  off,  induces  W.  Twinberrow  to  recommend  it  most  con- 
fidently to  the  public  as  an  effectual  application;  he  refrains  from  further  particulars 
as  to  its  extraordinary  properties,  feeling  assured  that  it  requires  but  a trial  to 
convince  the  sceptic  of  its  sanative  properties. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 

From  Mbs.  Griebson,  Lochoale,  near  Dumfries. 

<•  your  Marrow  Cream,  I must  tell  you,  lias  done  me  a wonderful  deal  of  good  in  preventing 
my  hair  falling  off,  which  it  was  doing  to  a fearful  extent,  when  I was  recommended  your  pre- 
ventive. I have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  that  it  has  had  a most  decided  effect  upon  my 
hair  and  of  many  of  my  friends  that  I have  recommended  it  to.” 

5,  Prince’s  Parle  Terrace,  Liverpool. 

“ Mrs.  Grainger  informs  Mr.  Twinberrow  that  his  Marrow  Cream  is  one  of  the  best  possible 
preparations  for  preventing  the  hair  falling  off.” 

TWINBERROW’ S TOILET  VINEGAR, 

Of  tonic  and  balsamic  properties,  and  warranted  to  consist  purely  of  vegetable  and 
innocuous  substances. 

It  is  principally  used,  as  the  name  indicates,  for  the  toilet.  By  mingling  a little 
with  water,  it  will  be  found  refreshing  and  softening  to  the  complexion ; and  when 
used  in  warm  weather  will  impart  a delightful  coolness  to  the  skin. 

As  a perfume  for  the  handkerchief  it  is  also  agreeable  and  refreshing,  particularly 
when  used  at  a theatre  or  crowded  assembly. 

Gentlemen  will  filial  this  Vinegar  a nice  adjunct  to  their  toilets,  as  it  allays  the 
irritation  of  the  face  caused  by  shaving;  also  to  use  after  smoking,  to  remove  or 
cover  the  odour  of  tobacco. 

The  addition  of  about  a wineglassful  of  this  Vinegar  to  a bath  will  be  found 
highly  pleasant  and  salubrious,  particularly  where  the  bath  is  taken  after  a long 
journey  or  fatigue  from  any  cause. 

ZINC  CREAM, 

More  efficacious  than  either  cold  cream  or  lip  salve,  and  equally  agreeable. 

PREPARED  FELLER’S  EARTH, 

FOR  THE  NURSERY,  ETC. 

Will  be  found  very  superior,  and  better  adapted  for  every  purpose  for  which  hair 
powder  is  used,  and  equally  innocent. 

KALYDOR,  OR  MILK  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS. 

For  preserving,  whitening,  and  softening  the  skin,  and  imparting  to  it  a delicate 
clearness,  preventing  freckles,  &c.  It  will  be  found  superior  to  all  other  cosmetics, 
and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  face,  hands,  and  arms,  not  only  as  a beautifier,  but 
as  an  effectual  preventive  against  the  keenness  of  the  winds,  the  severity  of  the 
frosts,  and  the  effects  of  the  sun. 

CONCENTRATED  BANDOLINE, 

FOR  BRAIDED  FRONT  HAIR,  AND  FOR  KEEPING  SHORT  HAIR  IN  ORDER. 

The  greatest  advantages  in  this  preparation  are  : firstly,  its  portability;  secondly, 
its  keeping  for  any  number  of  years  in  any  climate ; and  thirdly,  being  the  cheapest 
and  best  preparation  of  the  kind. 

PURIFIED  MARROW  OIL, 

A PARTICULARLY  NUTRITIOUS  AND  ECONOMICAL  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  HAIR. 

Purified  Marrow  Oil  is  produced  from  animal  marrow,  and  is  conceived  to 
be  the  most  admirable  discovery  for  producing  a beautiful  curl,  and  giving  even  to 
artificial  hair  a peculiar  softness  of  texture  and  luxuriant  appearance. 

EXTRACT  OF  ROSEMARY  AND  ORANGE  FLOWERS, 

FOB  CLEANING  THE  HAIR. 
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RITTA  WASH, 

Extensively  used  by  natives  of  the  East  for  strengthening  and  cleaning  the  hair. 

AMERICAN  BAY  RUM, 

An  agreeable  and  refreshing  wash  for  the  hair. 

SIR  CHARLES  LOCOCK’S  CELEBRATED  LOTION, 

PREPARED  STRICTLY  ACCORDING  TO  HIS  ORIGINAL  PRESCRIPTION. 

It  is  a cool  and  refreshing  wash  for  the  head,  checks  the  falling  off,  and  invigorates 
the  growth  of  new  hair,  giving  it  a brilliant  appearance,  and  effectually  removing 
dandriff. 

ERASMUS  WILSON’S 

STIMULATING  CAPILLARY  LOTION  AND  POMADES. 


OLDRIDGE’S  BALM  OF  COLUMBIA. 
RIGG’S  EXTRACT  OF  ROSES. 
ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL. 


HOPGOOD'S  CREAM. 

ATKINSON’S  BEAR’S  GREASE. 
DOUGLAS’  POMADES  AND  WASHES. 


TWINBERROW’S  LIQUID  NIPPLE  BALSAM. 

This  very  innocent  preparation,  by  forming  an  artificial  skin,  and  possessing  great 
healing  properties,  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  sore  nipples. 

TWINBERROW’S  IMPROVED  INDIA-RUBBER  NIPPLES. 

These  nipples,  being  manufactured  with  the  greatest  care,  are  very  durable ; 
they  are  not  influenced  by  heat,  and  are  especially  adapted  for  warm  climates. 

The  apertures  are  of  three  sizes,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  are  suitable  for  fluids  of 
various  consistencies,  and  for  any  feeding  bottle  on  which  an  india-rubber  nipple  is 
used. 

Each  nipple  is  sold  in  a case,  and  marked  with  its  number ; the  smallest  size 
aperture  is  No.  1. 

The  Japanned  India-rubber  Nipples. 

The  Brown  or  Enamelled  Nipples. 

The  White  or  Vulcanized  Nipples. 


INDIA-RUBBER  SHEETING. 

DILL  SEED,  ANISEED,  & ALL  OTHER  MEDICINAL  WATERS. 
DR.  WARNSBOROUGH’S  IMPROVED  NIPPLE  PROTECTOR, 

FOR  THE  PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF  SORE  NIPPLES, 

Patronized  by  Sir  Charles  Lococe,  and  other  eminent  Members  of  the  Medical 

Profession. 

(The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Lancet.) 

As  a preventive  it  is  requisite  only  to  state  that  it  effectually  accomplishes  the 
desired  end— IF  APPLIED  IMMEDIATELY  AFTER  DELIVERY.  The  nipple 
is  contained  in  a reservoir  in  the  cavity  of  the  shield,  which  prevents  pressure,  and 
by  adhering  closely  to  the  breast,  may  be  worn  with  the  dress. 

The  superiority  of  the  Improved  Protector  consists  in  its  anatomical  construction, 
increased  curative  properties,  close  and  comfortable  adaption  to  the  breast,  and 
perfect  protection  of  the  nipple  immediately  on  Us  application. 

N.B. — It  is  not  injurious  to  the  infant. 
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O’CONNELL’S  PATENT  SIPHONIA. 


The  much  admired  and  approved  infants’  feeding  bottle,  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  perfect  and  original  contrivance  ever  invented,  to  assist  in  the  rearing  of 
infants. 

EVERY  OTHER  DESCRIPTION  OP  FEEDING  BOTTLES. 


PARCHMENT  TEATS. 

The  delicacy  of  this  description  of  teats  renders  them  superior  to  every  other. 
They  are  not  liable  to  decompose  like  the  calves’  or  india-rubber  teats. 

TWINBERROW’S  CAMPHORATED  ANTISEPTIC  DENTIFRICE, 

Is  composed  of  precipitated  chalk,  with  vegetable  compounds  of  highly  balsamic 
properties,  and  camphor,  which  acts  as  a gentle  stimulus  to  the  gums,  thereby 
exciting  the  action  of  the  salivary  glands,  at  the  same  time  quieting  the  nerves 
and  preventing  tooth-ache.  The  alkaline  properties  tend  to  correct  all  acid  which 
produces  tartar  on  the  teeth,  and  is  decidedly  the  pleasantest  dentifrice  that  can 
be  used,  as  it  sweetens  the  breath,  and  imparts  a delightful  coolness  and  freshness 
to  the  mouth. 

TWINBERROW’S  QUININE  DENTIFRICE. 

The  tonic  strengthening  and  invigorating  properties  of  this  tooth  powder  are 
too  well  known  to  need  comment. 


TWINBERROW’S  MATICO  DENTIFRICE. 

RECOMMENDED  WHEN  THE  GUMS  ARE  IN  A TENDER  AND  SPONGY 
CONDITION  ; OR  THE  TEETH  BECOME  LOOSE. 

This  powder  possesses  the  styptic  qualities  of  the  matico,  combined  with  detersive 
and  antiseptic  ingredients  of  proved  excellency ; and  being  perfectly  free  from  acid 
or  alkaline  properties,  is  incapable  of  exerting  an  injurious  action  upon  the  enamel 
or  dental  tissues. 

Matico  is  a medicinal  plant  found  in  South  America,  and  has  long  been  in  repute 
among  the  natives  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  styptic  and  healing  proper- 
ties. It  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  medical  profession  in  this  country,  by 
Dr.  Jeffreys,  of  Liverpool.  The  very  high  encomiums  passed  upon  it  by  that  dis- 
tinguished practitioner,  could  not  fail  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Faculty  to  it. 
Extensive  trials  of  its  efficacy  were  accordingly  made,  and  with  such  satisfactory 
results  as  have  led  to  its  extensive  use. 

ITS  AROMATIC,  STIMULANT,  AND  STYPTIC  QUALITIES,  give  to  the 
Matico  some  peculiar  and  important  advantages  as  a Tooth  Powder ; and  since  its 
first  use  as  such,  experience  has  fully  confirmed  the  anticipations  formed  from  its 
medicinal  excellence  in  the  more  formidable  cases  detailed  by  the  writer  above- 
named,  and  the  proprietor  has  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  this  prepara- 
tion over  most  other  dentifrices  that  have  come  under  his  notice,  and  that  are  in 
common  use. 

TWINBERROW’S  DENTIFRICE. 


For  cleaning  and  preserving  the  whiteness  of  Artificial  Teeth,  and  for  occa- 
sional use  when  tartar  has  been  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  natural  teeth. 


Twinberrow’s  Calcined  Areca  Nut 
Tooth  Powder. 

Twinberrow’s  Precipitated  Chalk  and 
Orris  Root  Dentifrice. 

Twinberrow’s  Camphorated  Chalk 
Tooth  Powder. 

Rowland’s  Celebrated  Odonto. 


Twinberrow’s  Levigated  Cuttlefish  Den- 
tifrice. 

Twinberrow’s  Vegetable  Tooth  Powder. 
Smith’s  Ant-acid  Dentifrice. 

Dunn’s  Aromatic  AntisepticTooth  Paste. 
Dunn’s  Aromatic  Quinine  Tooth  Paste. 
Dunn’s  Aromatic  Camphor  Tooth  Paste. 
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TWINBERROW’S  CHEMICAL  COMPOUND, 

PREPARED  EXPRESSLY  FOR  RENDERING  FABRICS  NON-INFLAMMABLE. 

Directions  for  Use. — To  three  parts  of  good  (dry)  Starch,  add  one  part  of  the 
Compound,  and  use  as  ordinary  Starch.  If  the  material  does  not  require  starching, 
mix  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  the  Compound  to  two  gallons  of  water — 
well  saturate  the  fabric  with  this  solution,  and  dry  it. 

Of  all  salts  hitherto  proposed,  this  is  the  only  one  which  does  not  interfere  with 
the  ironing.  No  other  salt  allows  the  iron  to  pass  smoothly  over  the  fabrics 
without  injury  to  the  appearance  or  colour.  Very  little  practice  will  enable  any 
laundress  to  use  this  process,  which  will  always  prove  successful,  if  the  salt  is  dis- 
solved in  the  proper  quantity  of  water.  Too  weak  a solution  does  not  perfectly 
protect  the  goods,  and  too  strong  a solution  prevents  the  iron  from  passing.  It  is 
advisable  to  take  a little  more  blue  than  usual. 

The  solution  does  not  become  clear,  but  remains  turbid,  and  must  be  well-stirred 
before  being  used. 

TWINBERROW’S  PREPARATION  OF  MYRRH, 

Having  been  used  extensively  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  with  most  satisfactory 
results,  he  conceives  it  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  it  is  an  effectual  remedy  : 
— First,  in  all  diseases  of  the  Gums,  particularly  Scurvy,  those  which  recede  from 
the  Teeth,  and  are  tender.  Second,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Teeth.  Third,  for 
preventing  Teeth  which  are  decayed  from  becoming  worse.  Fourth,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  Tooth-ache.  Fifth,  for  purifying  the  Breath,  which  may  be  affected  by 
the  state  of  the  stomach  or  any  other  cause ; imparting,  at  the  same  time,  a most 
agreeable  and  refreshing  effect. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

45,  Welbeck  Street,  Aug.  5th. 

“ Sir, — I have  much  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  your  excellent  Compound 
Preparation  of  Myrrh.  I have  recommended  it  to  my  patients,  and  find  it  the  most  useful  prepa- 
ration of  the  kind  I have  met  with.  Faithfully  yours,  W.  Wakdroper,  Surgeon  Dentist.” 

“ My  gums  are  become  in  a very  healthy  state  since  I used  your  Myrrh,  and  I never  suffer 
from  toothache.”  The  Hon.  Mbs.  Ellison.” 

“ For  three  years  I suffered  very  much  from  the  diseased  state  of  my  gums ; I am  pleased  to 
say  your  myrrh  has  completely  restored  them.  Mrs.  Frazier.” 

“ My  teeth  have  not  decayed  since  using  your  myrrh.  Mrs.  Captain  Davidson.” 

“ I have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the  effects  of  your  Preparation  of  Myrrh,  and  And  it 
extremely  beneficial  in  all  affections  of  the  gums  and  teeth.  Dr.  Franklin.” 

FOR  STOPPING  DECAYED  TEETH. 

TWINBERROW’S  WHITE  ENAMEL, 

FOR  FILLING  DECAYED  TEETH,  HOWEVER  LARGE  THE  CAVITIES. 

This  valuable  preparation  is  in  a soft  state,  so  that  it  cannot  give  the  least 
pain,  and  may  be  used  by  any  person  with  the  greatest  ease  ; it  has  the  remarkable 
property  of  immediately  becoming  hard  and  sound  as  the  tooth  itself,  excluding  the 
air  and  food  from  the  nerve,  and  arresting  all  f urther  progress  of  decay.  It  is 
superior  to  anything  that  has  been  used  before,  and  will  succeed  when  all  other 
remedies  have  failed. 

MEDICATED  CHLOROFORM, 

JUDICIOUSLY  IMPREGNATED  WITH  APPROPRIATE  REMEDIES. 

An  instantaneous  Cure  for  the  Toothache,  Rheumatic  Pains  in  the  Owns,  and 

Tic-  Douloureux. 

The  introduction  of  Anesthetic  Agents,  and  more  particularly  Chloroform,  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  boons  the  science  of  modern  Chemistry 
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has  conferred  on  mankind.  This  preparation  has  been  found  the  most  successful 
application  for  the  above  affections  yet  introduced.  Numerous  have  been  the  re- 
medies offered  for  these  painful  and  troublesome  maladies,  but  failure  and  disap- 
pointment the  most  frequent  results  of  their  use : in  fact,  no  certain  remedy  has 
hitherto  been  fouud. 


Twinberrow’s  Solution  of  Mastic  and 
Chloroform,  for  Stopping  Decayed 
Teeth. 

Twinberrow’s  Camphorated  Chloro- 
form, for  Tooth-ache. 


Twinberrow’s  Tincture  of  Myrrh 
and  Borax,  an  agreeable  and  ele- 
gant compound  of  Myrrh  and 
Borax,  with  Eau  de  Cologne. 
Bigg’s  Mouth  Wash. 


%«M,  ftmmjr,  anb  JJjjalmtg  Bmp. 


Genuine  Old  Brown  Windsor  Soap. 
Honey  Soap. 

Glycerine  Skin  Soap. 

Castile  Soap,  White  and  Mottled. 
Italian  Soap. 

Pears’  Transparent  Soap. 

Pure  Olive  Oil  Soap. 


Dunn’s  Shaving  Soap. 

The  Euxesis  Shaving  Cream,  unpa- 
ralleled for  its  cleanliness,  economy, 
and  facility  in  shaving. 

Naples  Cream. 

Sand  Balls. 

Brecknell  and  Turner’s  Skin  Soap. 


TWINBERROW’S  IMPROVED  EYE  DOUCHE. 


Directions — Put  the  fluid  to  be  injected  into  the  vessel,  introduce  tightly  the 
long  pipe,  and  attach  the  Eye  Cup  with  the  Douche,  then  fix  the  Eye  to  the  Cup, 
and  gently  compress  the  Elastic  Bottle,  allowing  it  to  expand  alternately,  when  a 
soft  continuous  stream  will  be  produced. 

In  the  ordinary  Eye  Douche  Apparatus,  the  Cup  which  is  applied  to  the  Eye  is 
attached  to  a flexible  lube,  which  lias  to  be  held  by  one  hand,  while  the  other  is 
engaged  in  pumping  the  liquid,  whereas,  in  my  Improved  Apparatus  the  Cup  is 
fixed  to  a rigid  pipe,  firmly  secured  to  the  reservoir  or  glass  vessel  containing 
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the  fluid  to  be  injected,  thus  'presenting  itself  in  the  required  position,  so  that  the 
patient  has  only  to  apply  the  Eye  to  the  Cup,  therefore  is  relieved  of  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  of  holding  the  pipe  and  cup  as  in  other  syringes. 

By  the  action  of  the  Eye  Douche  in  common  use,  the  stream  is  intermittent, 
consequently  causing  in  some  instances  irritation,  whereas,  by  employing  the 
Patent  Douche,  this  objection  is  completely  obviated,  the  fluid  being  projected 
in  a continuous,  gentle,  soft  shower. 


TWINBERROWS  PATENT  DOUBLE  ACTION  RESERVOIR 
INJECTION  APPARATUS. 

Complete,  with  additional  Pipes  for  all  purposes,  and  suitable  for  every  Climate. 


The  advantage  of  injections  for  preventing  costiveness,  and  restoring  the  ali- 
mentary canal  to  a natural  state  of  activity,  has  long  been  acknowledged;  but 
although  their  great  utility  is  sufficiently  established  in  the  opinion  not  only  of  the 
medical  profession,  but  of  a large  proportion  of  the  public,  the  use  of  lavements 
has  from  various  causes  been  comparatively  limited.  These  impending  causes  have 
depended  not  upon  objections  raised  against  enemas  themselves,  but  solely  upon 
the  complicated  nature  of  the  instruments. 

W.  Twinberrow  has  no  hesitation  in  offering  his  Patent  Resebvoib  Injection 
Apparatus  as  the  most  simple  and  perfect  yet  produced. 

The  Piston  or  Pump  which  so  frequently  gets  out  of  order,  is  not  introduced 
into  this  Apparatus ; there  is,  therefore,  an  absence  of  oily  or  greasy  matter 
and  black  lead  (which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  lubricate  the  Piston  in  the 
usual  Syringes),  which  soon  become  rancid  and  green,  some  portion  of  which  inevi- 
tably passes  with  the  fluid  injected  from  an  ordinary  Syringe. 

One  hand  only  is  required  to  work  this  instrument,  and  it  is  done  without  any 
exertion.  No  aib  can  possibly  pass  with  the  injection. 

From  the  description  thus  given,  the  superiority  of  this  instrument  is  apparent. 
It  requires  no  adaptation  parts,  no  screwing  or  unscrewing  of  conduit  pipes  or 
tubes.  It  is  extremely  portable,  the  conduit  pipe  moving  on  the  hinge  joint  allows 
it  to  fold  back  upon  the  reservoir ; it  is  thus  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible 
compass.  In  this  way  it  can  be  taken  to  the  closet  and  used  without  the  least 
delay  or  annoyance. 
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TWINBERROW’S 

PATENT  DOUBLE  ACTION  SYPHON  SYRINGE, 

WITH  ADDITIONAL  PIPES  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES, 

Including  the  most  perfect  Eye  Douche  and  Ear  Syringe. 


The  great  advantage  of  this  Syringe  over  others  of  a like  description  is  its  having 
a double  action,  thereby  producing  an  uninterrupted  stream,  consequently  dis- 
charging double  the  quantity  of  fluid  in  half  the  usual  time  and  with  much  less 
exertion. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

FROM  J.  ERICHSEN,  Esq. 

Professor  of  Surgery  at  University  College,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital. 

“ 6,  Cavendish-place,  Cavendish-square,  Oct.  1st,  1861. 

“ Twinberkow’s  ‘ Double  Action  ( Syphon ) Syringe’  is  the  most  generally  useful  instrument 
of  the  kind  with  which  I am  acquainted.  For  the  more  ordinary  purposes  it  is  especially  well 
fitted,  being  compact,  portable,  and  not  liable  to  get  odt  of  order.  By  a very  simple  arrange- 
ment, the  Inst)  ument  may  be  rendered  available  as  an  Eye  Douche  and  an  Ear  Syringe.  For 
these  purposes  it  is  peculiarly  adapted,  being  continuous  in  its  action,  John  Erichsen.” 

FROM  W.  FERGUSSON,  Esq. 

ProfesFor  of  Surgery  at  King’s  College,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Hospital. 

“16,  George-street,  Hanover-square,  Oct.  14 th,  1861. 

« Sir, — I have  seen  and  made  use  of  your  Double  Action  Syringe,  and  think  very  highly  of  it. 

“ Yours  faithfully,  Wm.  Fergusson.” 

FROM  T.  A.  NELSON,  Esq.,  M.D. 

“ 10,  Nottingham-terrace,  Yorlc-gate,  Regent' s-park,  Oct.  1st,  1861. 

“ Sir,— Having  carefully  examined  your  Patent  Apparatus  for  the  administration  of  Injections, 

I consider  it  to  be  a very  good  contrivance,  its  chief  merits  being  simplicity  of  construction,  ease 
and  efficiency  of  action,  portableness,  and  constant  readiness  for  immediate  use. 

“ Yours  truly,  Thomas  A.  Nelson,  M.D.” 

TWINBERROW’S  DOUBLE  ACTION  SYPHON  SYRINGE. 

“ Under  this  name,  Mr.  Twinberrow  lias  recently  invented  an  ingenious  little  instrument, 
which  appears  likely,  from  its  extreme  simplicity  of  construction  and  perfect  efficiency,  to  come 
into  general  use.  The  chief  merit  of  this  invention  is,  that  a continuous  stream  of  fluid  is  main- 
tained. By  a slight  pressure  of  the  fingers  upon  an  elastic  bottle  attached  to  a reservoir  (as  seen 
In  the  engraving),  the  desired  end  is  accomplished;  thus  avoiding  the  trouble  attending  the 
pumping  apparatus.  It  is  portable,  cleanly,  and  not  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  and  is  fitted  with 
a series  of  tubes,  which  qualify  it  either  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  an  injecting  apparatus,  or  as 
an  eye  douche  or  ear  syringe.  It  has  been  successfully  used  for  washing  out  the  bladder.” — 
The  Lancet. 

NEW  ENEMA  APPARATUS. 

“ We  give  below  a representation  of  a new  form  of  Enema  Syringe,  lately  introduced  to  the 
profession  by  Mr.  Twinberrow,  of  Edwards-street,  London.  The  principle  on  which  it  is  con- 
structed has  proved  very  successful  in  the  eye  and  ear  douehos  now  commonly  employed.  The 
Impulse  in  these  is  given  to  the  fluid  by  means  of  an  India-rubber  bottle  instead  of  tho  piston 
arrangement  of  the  old  syringes,  and  a continuous  flow  is  ensured  by  a proper  arrangement  of 
valves.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  will  be  at  once  seen,  as  it  obviates  the  necessity  of 
assistance,  which,  as  both  the  operator’s  hands  were  employed  on  the  old  Instrument,  was  ren- 
dered indispensable.  By  this  apparatus  the  injection  may  be  effected  by  one  band  while  tho  tube 

s guided  by  the  other.” — Dublin  Medical  Press. 

U 
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DR.  KENNEDY  S SYPHON  ENEMA. 


E,  The  vagina  tube.  P,  The  enema  tube. 

The  above  neat  instrument  has  been  used  with  great 
success  by  the  Faculty  in  all  Uterine  and  other  diseases 
where  the  use  of  an  Enema  is  required.  It  is  ex- 
tremely simple  in  its  construction,  and  not  at  all  likely 
to  get  out  of  order. 


French  enema 
syringe. 


ELASTIC  SYRINGES  AND  INJECTION  BOTTLES, 

HOLDING  FROM  ONE  OUNCE  TO  ONE  PINT. 


ELASTIC  KNEE  CAPS,  STOCKINGS,  ANKLETS,  &c. 

FOR  VARICOSE  VEINS,  SWOLLEN  LEGS,  WEAK  JOINTS,  STRAINS,  ETC. 


Calf  Piece.  Stocking.  Anklet.  KneeCap.  Thigh  Piece  and  Knee  Cap. 
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ELASTIC  COTTON  BANDAGES. 
ELASTIC  INDIA-RUBBER  BANDAGES. 


Abdominal  Supporter. 

Directions  for  Measurement. — Take  the  circumference  of  the  parts  at  the  points 
indicated  by  the  letters  in  the  above. 

TWINBERROWS  IMPROVED  EYE  SHADE, 

The  great  advantage  of  which  is  its  lightness,  easiness  of  adaptation  without 
pressure,  that  it  can  be  placed  at  any  angle,  and  does  not  confine  the  warm  air  to 
the  eyes,  as  is  the  case  with  the  common  shade. 

It  will  be  found  a perfect  protection  to  the  eyes  from  the  injurious  glare  of 
gas  or  other  lights. 

A LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

MR.  JEFFREY’S  PATENT  RESPIRATORS  OR  SAFEGUARD 

FOR  THE  LUNGS, 

WITH  THE  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  AT  THE  REDUCED  PRICES. 

MARKWICK’S  PATENT  CHEST  PROTECTORS, 

Which  for  persons  with  weak  lungs,  for  those  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  either 
in  travelling,  leaving  heated  rooms,  theatres,  &c.,  or  otherwise,  have  been  declared 
far  superior  to  any  other. 

PATENT  PILINE  SHOE  SOCKS. 

PATENT  PILINE  GLOVES. 

MARKWICK’S  IMPERMEABLE  SPONGIO  PILINE, 

FOR  POULTICES  AND  FOMENTATIONS. 

MARKWICK’S  PATENT  IMPERMEABLE  PILINE. 

A beautifully  soft,  waterproof  woollen  fabric,  and  a most  valuable  remedy  in 
Rheumatic  and  Neuralgic  Affections,  Gout,  Lumbago,  Burns  and  Scalds,  &c.,  and 
when  moistened  with  some  stimulating  liniment,  a ready  and  most  effectual  cleanly 
substitute  for  Blisters  and  Mustard  Blasters. 
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UUbrdne  Cfjests 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION’,  AND  FITTED  UP  SUITABLE  FOR  ALL  CLIMATES. 


PORTABLE  TRAVELLING  CHEST. 


FLAT  PORTABLE  CHEST. 


CARRIAGE  POCKET  CHEST. 


FLAT  PORTABLE  CHEST. 


SMALL  FOLDING  WING  CHEST. 


POCKET  CASE  FOR  SAMPLES,  &c. 
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THE  NEWLY-INVENTED  PORTABLE  TURKISH 
HOT-AIR  AND  VAPOUR  BATH. 


The  inventor,  in  offer- 
ing this  elegant  apparatus 
to  the  notice  of  the  public 
and  the  medical  profes- 
sion, particularly  does  so 
in  the  full  conviction  of 
the  necessity  that  existed 
for  a good,  cheap,  por- 
table Turkish  Bath,  that 
can  be  used  with  safety 
and  convenience  in  the 
bath-room,  dressing-room, 
or  nursery,  or  as  an  im- 
portant auxiliary  in  the 
sick-room. 

This  unique  apparatus 
will  be  found  to  supply  all 
requirements,  as  it  com- 
bines the  requisites  of  the 
original  Turkish  Bath, 
with  the  immense  advan- 
tages of  'portability , sim- 
plicity, and  cheapness. 

A bath  of  hot  air,  or 
vapour,  or  both  combined, 
may  be  obtained  in  a few  minutes,  at  a cost  of  not  more  than  threepence. 

It  may  be  applied  to  a person  in  bed,  or  on  a chair,  or  locally. 


The  Bath  may  be  applied  in  this  way  to  the  Arec/.\  Face,  or  Ears. 
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It  is  perfectly  free  from  smoke  or  smell,  whilst  in  action  it  is  so  clean  that  it 

will  not  soil  the  most  delicate  fabric.  ,,  ,,,  , , ,.  . , 

The  process  is  so  simple  and  devoid  of  danger,  that  the  most  nervous  and  timid 

patient  may  use  it  with  confidence.  . , , 

To  the  medical  profession  the  Vapour  Bath  will  prove  most  invaluable,  as  there 


is  scarcely  a form  of  disease,  or 
condition  of  the  system,  in 
which  it  may  not  be  employed, 
not  only  with  safety,  hut  be- 
nefit. 

In  erysipelas  the  symptoms 
may  be  mitigated,  and  the  du- 
ration of  the  disease  shortened, 
by  the  aid  of  the  bath. 

In  inflammatory  symptoms, 
the  Vapour  Bath  renders  the 
blood  less  rapid,  less  viscid, 
and  consequently  less  inflamed, 
which  are  matters  of  the  high- 
est importance  in  fevers ; it 
may  be  added  that  obstructed 
capillaries  and  obstructed  per- 
spiration are  by  its  use  most 
safely  and  effectually  remedied, 
the  humours  being  rendered 
fluid,  and  the  vessels  perme- 
able. 

In  eruptive  diseases — nettle- 
rash,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever, 
and  measles — the  Vapour  Bath 
may  be  used  with  benefit  at 
any  stage  of  the  disorder. 

In  the  treatment  of  influenza,  bronchitis,  croup,  rheumatism,  gout,  lumbago, 
neuralgia,  the  Vapour  Bath  will  be  found  an  important  auxiliary,  and  can  be  modified 
to  meet  every  case,  and  is  available  for  every  possible  form  of  application. 

Finally,  the  application  of  warmth  and  moisture  to  the  body  by  the  use  of  the 
Vapour  Bath  assists  the  efforts  of  nature  to  maintain  a free,  equal,  and  regular 
action  of  the  functions  of  the  body  and  mind,  which  are  the  most  infallible  preser- 
vatives of  a healthy  and  happy  life. 


Directions  for  using  the  Hot  Air  and  Vapour  Bath. 

Put  a pint  and  a half  of  hot  water  into  the  boiler,  and  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
methylated  spirit  into  the  lamp ; light  two  or  three  wicks,  as  may  be  necessary  j 
put  on  the  dome,  and  the  bath  is  ready  for  use. 

For  general  application  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  put  the  bath  with  the 
disperser  on  under  a cane-bottomed  chair  or  stool,  put  a hassock  on  the  chair  (on 
which  should  be  placed  two  or  three  folds  of  flannel),  and  enclose  the  whole  person 
in  a blanket,  leaving  the  ends  well  on  the  ground  to  prevent  escape  of  heat,  and 
the  face  exposed.  The  feet  should  be  placed  on  a footstool,  with  a pan  of  hot 
water  or  not,  according  to  inclination,  and  the  bath  may  be  taken  in  tliis  way  for 
from  fifteen  to  forty  minutes,  after  which,  clear  the  skin  with  warm  soap  and  water, 
then  sponge  freely  with  cold  water,  and  rub  dry  briskly  with  rough  towels.  The 
towels  can  be  warmed  ready  for  use,  by  placing  them  on  the  back  of  the  chair 
while  the  bath  is  being  taken. 

For  local  application  to  the  chest,  back,  knee-joints,  &c.,  place  two  or  three  folds 
of  flannel  over  the  part  affected,  and  conduct  the  heat  to  it  by  means  of  the  tube, 
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rawing  or  lowering  the  apparatus  as  may  be  necessary.  If  herbs,  such  as  chamomiles 
or  poppy-heads,  are  used,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  boiler  or  medicator  and  so 
replenished  or  removed  at  pleasure.  Laudanum,  spirits  of  camphor,  vinegar,  &c.( 
&c.,  may  be  poured  on  a piece  of  sponge  placed  in  the  medicator.  A sulphurous 


bath  can  be  instantly  made  by  mixing  half  an  ounce  of  milk  of  sulphur  in  the  pint 
and  a half  of  water  in  the  boiler.  For  an  iodine  bath  put  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine  into  the  water,  and  proceed  as  before.  This 
will  be  of  great  use  where  hot  sea-water  baths  are  ordered  and  not  readily  attainable, 
and  the  strength  can  be  easily  regulated  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

N.B. — Extra  care  will  be  required  in  cleaning  the  bath  and  boiler  after  any  of 
these  medicated  baths. 


Also  the  Invalids’  and  Travellers’  Companion  for  Boiling  Water 

in  a few  minutes. 


Take  the  boiler  out  of  the  Bath  when  applying  it  to  the  bed. 
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